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PREFACE 


This little book 1ms boon many years in preparation, and is 
at last published only because no one else appears to have 
devoted sufficient time and attention to a subject of which only 
the fringe has here been touched and which seems to me to be 
of interest and some importance. A book of this kind ought 
really to be published only after prolonged research into old 
leases and deeds. That is beyond my powers but I have none 
the less thought my less recondite work may be of service. 
It has steadily grown iu scope since I started it as an inquiry 
into the reason why various English surnames have been given 
to Bombay roads, but the development has only been possible 
with the assistance of many gentlemen who have the gift of 
tongues which has been denied to the author-compiler. 

Among the many friends whom I have to thank for valued 
assistance are the Hon. Mr. P. R. Cadell, Mr. S. M. Edwardes 
(from whose writings also I have freely stolen), Mr. J. P. Orr, 
'the Rev. E. R. Hull, S.J., Mr. R. P. Karkaria, Dr. Jivanji Jaln-- 
shedji Modi, Mr. R. P. Masani, Rao Balia dm- P. B. Joshi, and 
Mr. Kaikhushroo Pcstonji Bhedwar. Sir. Karkaria in parti- 
cular has been of great assistance to me and has taken the 
trouble to visit many streets where N the origin of the names 
was doubtful. ♦ 

The method followed needs Borne explanation. When only 
one theory is put forward to account for the origin of a name 
I have not as a rule stated from whom that theory has been 
obtained, and by this means, if I appear to gain the credit for 
many ingenious derivations, I can also bear the blame for any 
grievous faults that may have crept in. When my authorities 
have conflicted I have usually stated who they are, and the 
public which pays its money for the book may take its choice 
as to which derivation is likely to be the more correct. If 
any family history has been misrepresented I offer my apologies 
in advance to any who may feel hurt, for I have not wilfully 
put down anything intended to reflect bn anyone’s ancestry 
or history; 


S. T. S. 
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't is remarkable that the scheme for a statistical account o'{ 
Bombay quoted as an appendix to Vol. I. of the late Sir J. M. 
Campbell’s “ Bombay Torn; and Island Materials,” while 
proposing the collection of many details about the roads, makes 
10 allusion to the names of roads. Under the heading of Bridges, 
lowevcr, iii that scheme “ name and origin of name ” are 
ncluded among other points of interest to bo discovered, and 
n the more recent Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, by 
Mr. S. M. Edwardes, considerable attention has been paid to 
the general subject of names. But the scope of the Gazetteer 
lid not permit of anything like a full investigation of this by- 
ivay of history, and it is hoped that the following pages may be 
found of some service both by students of Bombay history, 
ind by those august bodies which have to consider the problem 
of naming and renaming the streets and roads of the City. 
The author is conscious of the fact that in many cases the 
sxplanation here offered of the origin of a name is open to objec- 
tion on historical or etymological grounds. But books on 
place-names always contain a good deal of fiction. Canon 
Taylor, for example, in his entertaining “ Words and Places ” 
blindly accepts the “ good bay ” derivation of Bombay wliioh 
is generally acknowledged to be no more than ingenious fiction. 
No pretence is made that the following pages arc free from 
fantasy or error, but the compiler will be well satisfied if his 
critics will join him in the etymological chase. “ In all ages,” 
writes Mr. Edward Thomas in the introduction to a recent 
edition of Canon Taylor’s book, "place names have been fa-vourite 
beasts of the chase. They are noble game, and they have 
given marvellous sport. They continue to do so and genera-, 
tion after generation they survive to fascinate and elude us.” 
In Bombay the sport is still rather uncommon. When it has 
more devotees there will be found more consideration in giving 
names. 

For some reason or other, in many places besides Bombay, 
the importance of names has come to be ignored, they are 
bestowed and discarded for the most inadequate reasons, and. 
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when they survive — either as personal names or place-names — 
their origin is often forgotten. It is convenient and'not -wholly 
unjust to blame the Church for this state of affairs. . 

The first two questions in the Catechism contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer are : — “What is your Name ?” and “Who 
gave you this Name V' The Catechist, having so far satisfied 
his curiosity, goes on to ask a number of other questions, but 
unaccountably omits to inquire “Why did your Godfathers 
and Godmothers choose that name for you?” The omission 
may be explicable on the ground that no feminine hand had a 
share in the compilation of the Catechism : a Betsey Trotwood* 
would have put the question in the most searching manner 
and would probably have expressed her opinion on the suitabi- 
lity of the name with no little ferocit)'. Even the male authors 
of the Catechism might have been expected to know better 
the value and importance of names. Solomon observed that 
“ a good name is rather to be chosen than great riches ” aud- 
it is indeed to a learned divine, Lawrence Sterne, that mankind 
is indebted for the locus classicus on this subject (Tristram* 
Shandy : Chapter XIX). The Shandean philosophy -was as 
follows : “ There was a strange kind of magic bias, which 
“ good or bad names, as he called them, irresistibly impressed 
“ upon our characters and conduct. . . . How many Caesars 
“ and Pompeys, he would say, by mere inspiration of the names 
“ have been rendered worthy of them ? And how many, he 
“ would add, are there, who might have done exceeding well 
“ in the world, had not their characters and spirits been totally 
“ depressed and Nicodemus’d into nothing ? ” It bus this 
passage which inspired E. L. Stevenson with the idea of his 
essay on “The Philosophy of Nomenclature.” He adds little 
of value to what Sterne said, but his conclusion is worth quoting : 
“ But, reader,” ho says, “ the day will come, I hope, when a 
“paternal government will stamp out, as seeds of national 
“weakness, all depressing patronymics, and when godfathers 

* “ In th n name of Heaven,” said Miss Betsey, suddenly, “ why Rookery ?” 

“ Bo you mean the house, ma’am I" asked my mother. “ Why Rookery?’’ 
said MKi IVtfov. “Cookery would have heen more to the purpose, if you 
Lad hail any practical ideas of life, either of you.” 

“ The name was Mr. Copporfield’s choice,” returned my mother. “ When 

h A 1-oueht the homo, he liked to think that there were rooks about it ” 

“ l>ivid Copjx'rFs'-ld oil over 1” cried Miss Betsey. “David Coppcrfield from 
b\-.d to foot. Calls a house a rookery when there’s not a rooknearit, and takes 
the birds on trust, because he secs the nests !” 
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" and godmothers will soberly and earnestly debate the interest 
“ of the nameless one, and not rush blindfold to the christening.” 
In another essay on “The English Admirals,” Stevenson 
wrote : “ Most men of high destinies have high sounding names. 
Pym and Habakkuk may do pretty well, but they must not 
think to cope with the Cromwells and Isaiahs. And you could 
not find a better case in point than that of the English Admirals.” 

But the importance of a good and appropriate name had 
been recognised in much earlier times. For example, Camden’s _ 
“ Eemaincs concerning Britaine ” (published 1G05) has an 
entertaining little discourse on the subject. Plato, he says, 

“ might scenic, not without cause, to advise men to be careful 
in giving fa ire and happy names : ns the Pythagoreans affirmed 
the minds, actions, and successes of men to be according to their 
Fate, Genius, and Name. One also well observeth that these 
seven things : Virtue, good Parentage, Wealth, Dignity, or 
Office, good Presence, a good Christian name, with a gracious 
Surname, and seemcly attire, do especially grace and adorne a 
man .... As the common Proverb, Bonum nomen, bomnn 
omen.'' 

That proverb has not always been borne in mind in Bombay, 
as the following pages will show. There has not often been 
noticeable here the “touch of names,” though many legends 
and not a little historj' have been handed down from generation 
to generation in the place-names and street-names of the 
city. But the majority of names are dull, unimaginative, and 
reminiscent of dull people of no account. There is little here 
comparable with the fanciful beauty of many names in Burma.* 


* ‘‘I nm now at Thayetmyo, Mango-Town. And that reminds mo how 
pretty and significant aro_tho names of places in Burma. There are, for in- 
stance, all the Golden places. Shwo-Ic, the Golden Boat, Shwobo, the Golden 
Mister, Shwegu, tho Golden cove, Shwedaung, the hill of gold, Shwclaung, 
the Golden canoo, Shwenyaungbin, the Golden Banian tree. Then there are all 
tho rocky places — Kyuuksc, row of rocks, Kyaukpyu, Whito rock, Kyaukmo, 
Black rock, Kyaukton, Lino of rocks, Kyauktago, Door of rocks, Kyauktah, 
Royal rock, Kyaukchounggyi, Big-stono Stream. There are places named 
after trees, Maubin, Tho Man treo, Nyaunglebin, Four Banian Trees, Gyo- 
bingouk, the crooked Gyo Tree, Tantabing, one Palmyra Tree, Zigon, 'Plum 
Hill.Buthidoung, Gourd-fruit Hill, Kyun-gonc, Teak hill. Then there are 
fantastics like Kyatpyin, tho Ghost Plateau, Sinmizwey, tho Elephant. Tail 
Pull, Lu goung-gyun, Human Head Island. With such names piaces 
havo character, meaning and expression. Thoy are not whittled 
down . to mere colourless sounds as are the names of our town 
and villages in England, which require an Etymological Dictionary befor 
thoy are intolligible: 'No, the place name in Burma stands out olear an' 
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Few ol the street-names, and this surely is strange in so commer- 
cial n city, arc of any commercial value even. 'It would be 
absurd to deny that there can be such a value, for all must 
know the importance of a “ good address ” to which philosophers 
and novelists continually allude. For example, in that enter- 
taining novel “ The Lost Tribes, ” by George Birmingham. 
Mrs. Dann from America discourses on tho name Druminawona. 
“There’s money in (he name Druminawona, especially when 
connected in the public mind with a Miracle Play. . . . We’ll 
boom Druminawona into European celebrity. Thore’.s a 
spaciousness about it which leaves the imagination room to 
saunter round. There's a kind of meandering melancholy which 
you'd hardly beat among the best place-names in the itinerary 
of the children of Israel. Ijc-Abarim is a -good name, I don’t 
deny it. . . . But its a lap or two behind Druminawona 

in the race.'' This aspect of nomenclature is one which all 
corporators, professors of civics, and omniscient civilians should 
study with attention. 

Perhaps Municipal administrators do not rend novels : if 
they did they would realise there’s much in a name. No one 
knew that better than Dickens. But it is Balzac* who hus 
given the fullest analysis of the relation bet ween a man’s name, 
and his personality, when writing of the sinister significance of 
the name “ Z. Marcus.” 

"That 7.. which went i.of»>ie Jfarcas, wh ! ch was rem on the address of 
h : s letter.-.', and which iu- never forgot in his signature, that last Jetter of the 
nlphalwf. Marcus ! Itejieat to yourself Ihatnaine eornpo.-cd of two syllables, 
do you not find in it a sinister significance ? Dees it not seem to you that 
th" man who heirs it must be n martyr? Although strange and barbarous, 
that name no vert h< let-.? has tho right to go dorm to posterity ; it is well com- 
pounded, easily p renounced, and short as all celebrated uaines should be. 
Isit not as -."f! r.<-itisodd ? But, further, does it not « cm incomplete? I would 
not take it on myself to ailiim that names have no influence on a man’s destiny. 

1’. 'tween th>- f«et.- of life and the narn< s of men there are ferret and inexplicable 
e-no-irdt or visible discords which surprise me; often correlations remote 
1 it elf.-etitr ate n- vented in them.” And Balzac pees on to interpret the - 
l; ;| !'.! :r m-uniijgof that lii- replyph “ 7 . .” “Do j-r.u not u e in the construction 
< i th-> ‘ ’ -ft iniiedefl movement ? Do<-s it not reprerrnt the random and 
f:nt rig.y.ig ,( n t,,rny uted life ? What wind has blown on that letter 


vivid for er.-ry < r 
uar e - of !r:d: v wh 
t'f to-;:,- n I-f 

for ]••. ftl.-.h. h - 
U‘15.) 


■ to understand. And vastly fir prior they are to the place 
d.i.n- f r t!:*' most part int* ndi d to immortalise the egoism 
. f and it "ally in* tent f rant founder. Who cr.rrx a plantain 
Kot. or Tel: Singh, fits Tola 5" (Pioi.crr, September 17th. 


j. 


Ti.'-i ! r; IMlr.-.c 

s', D r lire., 101“ 


v.ii puhli'h'-d in Tie Prill:!. J/« diWd 
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which in every language in which it 1ms found n place commands scarcely 
fifty wolds I"' " Examine," he a pain insihlcntlv calls upon the. lender, “that 
nninc : 7,. Mnrras ! The man’s whole life is in the fantastic assembly of these 
seven letters. Seven! Tlfe mest. significant of the cabalistic nuinbcis. . '. 
Mareas ! Does it not give you the’ notion of something precious that is broken 
by a fall, with or without noise J" 

T< may be said that Balzac exaggerated the significance 
of a name. But there is, all the same, both with people and 
places a kind of relation between the name and the personality 
nr place real enough to cause a shock when there is an incon- 
gruity between the qualities we had fancied the name to connote 
and those in the bearer of the name. For instance, a disreput- 
able street bearing an honoured name — of which there is more 
than one example in Bombay — is a displeasing thing, an argu- 
ment if ever there was one, in favour of the hateful, American 
system of numbering streets.* In Bombay there is no system, 
but many of our roads are named after bygone Governors and 
makers of Bombay. The result is curious : we associate, for 
example, Sir Philip Wodehouse with the era of flats and high 
rents. Sir Bartle Frcrc with bad road surfaces, Sir George Arthur 
with desolation. But in few cases is the name appropriate : in 
many the eponym would be ashamed to sec the street that 
bears bis name. This is a strange irony. Equally ironical 
may be the misinterpretation of a name. A famous divine 
used waggishly to emphasize the word “ called ” in the eleventh 
verse of chapter nine of the Acts.f But the street survives, 
unless the Turks have destroyed it, conspicuous by its straight- 
ness in the maze of meandering bazaars in the ancient city of 
Damascus. 

Tt. is curious to note how Bombay lias escaped cert ain typical 
classes of street names. The system adopted by Latin nations 
of affixing historical dates to thoroughfares has never had 
much success ’with the English, so it is not surprising that 
Bombay has no equivalent to the Rue dc Quatre Septembre 
of Paris and the Via x x Septembre of Rome. But how comes 
it that the tendency to name streets after living politicians — 
other than viceroys and governors — has not spread to India ? 


* Adopted to a limited extent in Bombay, e.g., in numbering the cross 
lanes in Komatipura. 

t “ And tlio Lord said unto him. Arise, and go into the street, which is 
called Straight, and enquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul of Tarsus, 
for, behold, he projeth. 5 ’ 
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We Lave no Morley street in Bombay.* Nor do wars and bat- 
tles inspire our Municipality as they do the civic authorities 
in England, and notably those of Manchester. At present, 
next to Waterloo and Trafalgar, Alma is the battle most fre- 
quently commemorated in England in this way. It occurs 
nine times in suburban London, but London is outdone by 
Leeds, which has ten Almas, and Leeds by Manchester, which 
has fourteen." Inkerman occurs twice in London, twice in 
Birmingham, and three times in Manchester, which last city 
must hold the record for warlike nomenclature. Manchester, 
in addition to her ten Trafalgars and eleven Waterloos, com- 
memorates Ladysmith, Khartoum, Sedan, Strasburg, Lucknow, 
Blenheim, Hastings, and even ancient Troj\ Avoiding those 
types of name, Bombay has derived many of its street-names — 
as one would expect in the East — from castes or occupations. 
Then it has a fine mixture of English, Parsi, Hindu and Maho- 
medan family names, the English being a far larger group than 
the others and the Portuguese being, somewhat- unexpectedly, 
almost negligible in size. Among other large groups of names 
are those derived from mythology and places of worship, trees, 
tanks, and physical peculiarities, while a fair number of names 
has been imported direct, ready-made so to speak, from other 
parts of India. 

Although the renaming of streets in Bombay has not 
been carried very far, the subject is one to which attention 
should he paid. The Mr. Gilders of one generation (see Gilder 
Street) arc liable to be forgotten and supplanted by the Lords 
I-nmington of the next ; but street names a rtf changed for all 
sorts of reasons besides that involved in the case just referred 
to. The war has accounted for a wholesale changing of names 
on the continent, after the fashion of that from St. Petersburg 
to Petrograd ; but Bombay is fortunate in having no Teutonic 
names to be eliminated. Gratitude also may sometimes be 
the ostensible cause as the following two instances will show : — 

Th- Municipality of Kaval.a Lis telegraphed to President Poincare be pc in" 
birr, to nli-.v.- th" name of France to bo given to one of the boulevards of the 


* Liv, rj.ro], th.-- birthplace of W. E. Gladstone, has in nil nine streets 
v ad*. lie. nan-' d after that statesman. London has c-nly two Gladstone 
t!.- r fan s, h-.;< Mr.nrh* -.Hr ar.d Salford Lave six Gladstone Streets, besides 
r Glid-tr i,'- jVrrar* * and two Glsd'trne Villa*, and Birmingham lias three 
r." Road*, cue Gladstone Street, four Gladstone Terraces, and 11 

t-w." P’.ws 
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toxrn in order to recall to future generations the debt of gratitude they owe 
to Prance for the inclusion of Kavala in the new Greece. M. Poincare has 
acceded to the request of the Municipality, and the French Legation at Athens 
lias been instructed to communicate the telegrams exchanged to M. Venezelos. 
(The Times, September 16th, 1913.) 

The Lisbon Municipality has decided to give the name of London to one 
of the principal streets of the capital as an expression of gratitude for the ■ 
reprieve of the man Oliveira Coeiho. who was recently sentenced to death, 
at Liverpool for the murder of his wife on board a British steamer oh the high 
seas.- (The Pall Mall Gazelle, June 9th, 1914.) 

The latter case is peculiar because Coeiho had no connection - 
with England until he was taken to Liverpool and tried. The 
Portuguese Government urged that he should not be executed 
on the ground, amongst others, that there was no capital punish- 
ment in his own country. The defence was set up that he was . 
not of sound mind, but an appeal failed. The circumstances, 
to an English mind, hardly seem to call for commemoration 
by such an act as that proposed by the Lisbon Municipality. 

Li London, convenience and not sentiment has made neces- 
sary a great deal of renaming. The following account of it is 
given in the L. C. C. List of the Streets and Places (1912 edition). * 
At the beginning of 1857 the Metropolitan Board of Works 
commenced the arduous task of simplifying the nomenclature 
and numbering of the streets of London by working steadily 
through a long list of renamings and renumberings suggested - 
by. the Post Office. The first case dealt with was that of the 
“ New Road ” which was formed in 1756-7 (under an Act of 
Parliament) between the “ Angel ” at Islington and the Edgware 
Road as a continuation of the City Road to connect Paddington 
-with the City. The number of subsidiary names, as Angel, 
Terrace, Euston Place, York Buildings, etc., in the thoroughfare 
v was no less than 55. The Board’s Resolution was as follows 
“ That the portion of the New Road between Edgware Road and 
Osnaburgh Street be called Marylebone Road ; the portion bet- 
. ween Osnaburgh Street and King’s Cross, be called Euston Road ; 
and the portion between King’s Cross and the Angel Inn, 
at Islington, be called Pentonville Road, and that all the 
separate names of places at present existing in the .line of 
the said New Road, be abolished.” The numbers were applied 
on the odd and even principle, and this system of number- 
ing has been substantially observed in all subsequent renum-. : 
berings. 

. - .In 1SS9 the London County Council succeeded the Metro- 
. politan Board of Works, and since that date about 1,500 streets 
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bearing repeated names have been renamed, and 3,500 subsi- 
diary names abolished. The success that has been obtained 
in this direction must be regarded as considerable when it is 
borne in mind that renamings, particularly in the case of business 
and more important thoroughfares, are often opposed by the. 
residents affected, who regard themselves as arbitrarily chosen 
victims of reform, and plead that not theirs but the other streets 
of the same name should be renamed. 

Opposition to the renaming of streets has not been confined 
to London. There have been occasional instances of it in 
Bombay ; but no one case from Bombay is quite so . instructive 
as tho following from Calcutta : — 

An interesting little study in street nomenclature is afforded l>y a petition- 
which has been sent to tho Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation by ratepayers 
and residents in Doorgadass Afuker, joe’s Lane, Grey Street. The lane was con- 
verted from a cut de sac into a public thoroughfare through the eSorts-of tho 
late Babu-Doorgadass Mulccrjeo, and was named after him. The name has 
now been changed to Raja Benoy Krishna Lane, but the people of the vicinity 
strongly object to tho altcraticn, declaring that they “always chorish and 
revero with the utmost lore and esteem the hallowed memory of the late 
Babu Doorgadass Mukerjee, whoso name is almost a household word in tho 
locality,” and urging that the lane “evor reminds the people -of the locality 
of tho honoured. name of a devout and revered Brahmin ” to utter whioh is 
regarded by the Hindus as an act of piety. Apparently, the reason for changing 
tho name was to avoid confusion with another lane at ICidderpore, but the 
petitioners argue that tho other lane is eight miles off, that they have never 
had any cause of complaint as to the delivery of their letters, and that thoir 
lane should be allowed to retain its old designation, which it has borne for 
about thirty-five years. As a general rule it may bo admitted that if the 
name of a street or lano is associated with any local memory this is an excellent 
reason for its preservation. (The Statesman, January 13th, 1914.) 

Another case of renaming may be quoted from Calcutta. 
In that city, churches, temples, and mosques have given their 
names in whole or in part to a number of streets. So too. in' 
Bombay, and in some cases not a little labour has been required 
to discover what is the place of worship vaguely hinted at by 
some such name as “Church (Street,” The kind of ‘difficulty 
by which the inquirer may find himself surrounded is well 
illustrated in the following case. There used to be in Calcutta 
a “Portuguese Church. Street,” but the name, according to 
The Catholic Herald, (May 1914), suddenly disappeared. One 
day the old name-board was taken down and yielded its place 
to “ Synagogue Street.” Had this been due to the sudden 
conversion en masse of the inhabitants of the street to the Jewish 
faith, The Catholic Herald would surely have had some expla- 
natory comment to offer. But all it said was — “ The reason 
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why remains a tny>t«*ry. \\V have. indeed three synagogue? 
ai our neiehbnurhond. I*ut oiio is in J’ollocl: Street, 1 lit* sernnd 
in Canning Street. and tin* tliiid in Old Chinn Haznr Lane. 
Which of tin- three can ImuM of having given its name to 
Portuguese Church Street, which has no synagogue f” 

The ca.M'-i just quoted show tin* necessity for tin* nh-crvatlco 
«>f Mime iv t-ni in renaming street* and Calcutta has done 
well to tal:i* precaut ions against haphazard change.". In 
Septemlvr, l'Jlti. .77, r StnUMiunu in announcing that the 
Calcutta Corporation had ajijiointcd a Comiiiitlce to formulate 
■nun* hind of jxdicv in regard to tin* naming and re-naming 
of • t r.-ct >■ said ‘'Some scores of hii-toric names have been 
ohlitet;.t< d. and a corresponding number of nieaningh-s new 
names have been introduced. Very often a name is changed 
simply because mino family whites to have iis name given to a 
■■Meet as a cheap way of gaining immortality. loiter on, when 
the family is forgotten, tome loeal worthy earns a reputation 
for benevolence bv giving burr annas to a blind beggar, and his 
i, datives and fneiub demand that the name of the old family 
.'hall be expunged and the name of the now benefactor substitu- 
ted.” 

This leads one on to another aspect of the question. If 
icsidents in a certain street object to its being le.nnmed, they 
may in rare instances be allowed a voice in the original selection 
of the name. In Mich cases whirl motive would determine 
their choice '{ The reader can best answer that conundrum 
by considering what name lie would select for the street he lives 
hi. lV'dlily his reply would not he free from a suggestion of 
egoism : hut here is an interest iug example to show that worthier 
motives may possibly suggest a choice of names. It is taken 
from the minutes of the Bombay Municipal Corporation for 
l , 'cbntarv, 101. ‘5 : — 

Coni-ideicd — lad lor to tlic I’icsjcUnt, dated the Mth December 1012, 
fiom llie Joint Ilniioinry Sccictnry, Mailings Residents Association : — “We 
Ik-” to suggest that new foot-bridge elected on the Matunvn Station lie named 
after our popular Governor Sir George (.In rite, and the new carriage track 
connecting the Vinecnt Hoad with the bridge lie railed " I.ndy Garlic Hond." 
We I rad this will meet your njiprovnl." 

i’ropoK-d liv Mr. Jailer Itnhimtnnla, seconded hy Mr. Shapciorjee Romhjeo 
Mietry — “That the letter, dated the .’10th Jlrcemher 1012, from the Joint 
Honorary Scrietary, Malunga Residents Association, suggesting Hint the 
new footbridge on the Matunga Station and the new carriage track connecting 
the Vincent Hoad, with the bridge, he named nfter His Kxcellcncy the Gover- 
nor anil Lady Sydcnhnin, lie recorded." 
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The most subtle renaming", however, is of an almost accidental . 
kind, when in the' process of time the spelling of a name is 
gradually changed- until its origin becomes unrecognisable. 
Grnibow Street well illustrates this; and the process may actually 
be seen going on to-day, for many.of the Municiparname plates, 
give incorrect versions of a name. It is no uncommon thing 
to find a name rightly spelled at one end of a street and wrongly 
at the other. Carelessness and ignorance of the kind which 
'turns Medows Street into Meadow Street cause many changes. 
Others again may be said to be deliberate and attributable to 
fashion. "When the Madras Government- in 1688 adopted a 
proposal to name the streets of Madras one was called St. Thomas 
Street. Colonel Love, in “ Vestiges of Old Madras,” suggests 
that “had the apostrophe been generally recognised in.' the. 
-manuscript of the period St. Thomas Street jvould,- doubtless, 
have been written St. Thoma’s Street. In the next century 
it was often called St. Thome Street, but its present designation 
is St Thomas's Street ” 

A time no doubt will come when the whole, problem of 
naming and renaming streets will be greatly simplified. It 
will then be a matter of hard cash and the aspirant to immor- ' 
tality will buy the right to affix his name to a street. There 
should be no difficulty in "assessing the amount .to be paid, 
which, on an average, might be about the same as that paid 
for a C.I.E. The writer does not claim to have originated this 
pleasing idea ; on the contrary he has taken it from The Times 
(February 3, 1915) which prints the following : — 

CICEKO AND SANITATION. _ . ' 

THE PRICE OF IMMORTALITY. , 

We have received from Savona, Italy, the following printed appeal' to 
generous “lovers of classical memories ” in quest of immortality.' The price 
of immortality is £2,000. The words “ From a village "stricken by the earth- 
quake ” were added in writing by the sender, apparently as an after-thought 
and stimulus. 

(From a Village- stricken by the Earthquake.) 

To Lovers of Classical Memories. ’ 

A commune which derives its name and its origin from the great friend 
of Cicero, Pomponius Atticus, situated in one of the most smiling valleys of 
the Apennines, in a fertile and well-tilled region amid hills full of classic 
memories, seems destined to enjoy a respectable future if it can secure those 
mprovements which progress demands. Hitherto it has been able to secure 
oads to save it from isolation, schools with suitable buildings, lighting, 

- linking water, but it has not, and never can, secure the sums necessary 
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luohollas, Wadis, and Oarts, hut the deadly monotony of road 
and street will take their place. Even so. some principle will 
hare to be observed for the two words are not interchangeable. 
A wholly satisfactory answer to the question “When is a 
■mad not a road ? ” vrill never be obtainable, except in new 
✓districts where a hard and fast rule can be observed. The 
question has even been brought into court, and not Jong ago a 
resident of North Finchley. London, (see The Times, September 
26, 1913) objected to his address being given at the Eevision 
Court as a “road 5 '* when it was really an “avenue;” The- 
distinction is upheld in the London County Council regulations 
dealing with the naming of streets and the numbering of houses 
formulated under Part IT of the London Building Act of 18SL 
The term “road ” is there expressly confined to such thorough- 
fares as may be deemed to be of “sufficient length or importance:” 
and the # Council’s favourable consideration of applications 
to use the terras “ avenue ” and “ grove ” is stated to b.e con- 
ditional upon “ the planting and maintenance of suitable trees 
in the streets in question.” 

In commenting on that distinction, The Times said These 
regulations are valid only within the administrative county 
of London, and apply primarily only to new streets ; but there 
can be no doubt that their existence must exercise some influence 
in the adjoining suburbs, and that in the course of time a certain 
measure of uniformity vrill be achieved over a considerable area. 
Whether thejjiatinctkffis drawn by the County Council are to 
be justitjecT either on /the grounds of etymology or of fact is 
another matter. Tiepr they suddenly to require naming now, 
Oxford-street and Regent-street would presumably have as 
strong claims as^fedgware-road and- Tottenham-court-road 

Oar l (e.jr., 7.z oba’s Oarl). A cocon ut garden. The word is peculiar 
to Western India, and is a corruption of Portuguese orta, now mere usually 
li'jTia. Kir O. Birdwr.od quoted in Hobson-Jobson, writes : “ Any mans 
particular allotment 6f coconut trees in the grovc-s at 3Iahi m or Girgaum 
is spoken of as his oart." 

Pada (e.y., in Agripada) “is identical with the Kanarc.ee pad/, meaning 
a village or settlement, and is one- of the many words suggestive of a consi- 
derable Dravidian element in the early population of Bombay." (Bombay 
City Gazetteer, I, p.30.) 

Pure (n.ff., Kamatipura). Sanskrit : a town, a city. Jn Hindi pur, much 
used in compound words, a* Kanhpur — commonly Cawnporc. 

Ifvd'j and U'o<?! (e.y., Bhoiwada and C'hampawadi). Whitworth’s Anglo- 
• Indian Dictionary gives wada, Marathi, from wad, a hedge, an enclosure, 
a ward or quarter of a toivn. Wadi, the feminine form of Wada : its use 
is generally more litc'ral than that of the masculine form. 
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to the enjoyment of tin* t it In '‘mail." .So long, however, as 
the fnndnmental piinciplc underlying these distinctions is not 
flagrantly ab-iml. it may he accepted without ravil, and tlie 
Council is certainly who in not attempting to imitate the methods 
of Procrustes and to bring important thoroughfares with names 
of long-standing within the strict limits of its regulations.’’ 

The article in The Times just quoted goes on to say: “A 
firm insistence upon appropriate nomenclature may prove of 
some value to the cause of social reform. Theoretically, .at 
any late, them i- no greater justification for the landlord who 
deliberately mi-names the thoroughfares on his property than 
there is fni the trade-man who applies n fal-e description to 
hi; goods. If the won! ** avenue ” does in fact bring tangible 
advantages to the owner of tin* property, it. is only fair to insist 
that l.e in turn should lav out the land in such a manner as to 
vindirate the appellation." On this suggestion, that there 
should be any cash difference between a* street, and a toad -• 
any tangible advantage to the owner nr to the municipality ■ 
an interesting comment is afforded in the following note by a 
correspondent of The Manchester Guardian (March, 191 I). 
lie states that while in Blackburn recently he discovered a 
miinb»r of struts which had lately, with the consent of the 
Corporation, been altered from streets to roads. The person 
responsible for the alteration had a fine and impartial taste in 
politicians, for “ Winston Iload " was neighboured by “ Bercs- 
ford Hoad," but the tenants who now lived in a “road " had 
to pay for the privilege ; their rent was raised six pence a week 
from the date the change was made. Most, of the tenants seem 
to have thought that increase in social dignity derived from the 
alteration was worth the money, and they paid il willingly. 
One wonders what the cost, of an avenue would have been. 

Bombay appears to furnish no examples of disputes as to when 
a road is ail avenue or a street, but Calcutta has been vexod 
with the similar problem of when is a ditch not a ditch. For 
instance, the Kaliglmt People’s Association lately passed a resolu- 
tion : V That in view of the fact l lint, the ITon’ble The Govern- 
ment of Bengal are now prepared to duly consider objections 
and suggestions in a matter regarding ‘Tolly's Nnla ’ (vide 
Calcutta Gazette, dated flth October 1910), this Association bogs 
most respectfully to object to tho nnmo this sacred streamlet 
is officially called by, as aforesaid in preference to the holy 



mms she sees bj throughout E mdoostan among the Hindoos 
rd humbly suggests tie restoration of Lor proper ram? £; Adi, 
ran so." being in. fact nor a despised “Kala " (ditch).. cut s 
rarer h’li in the deepest reverence by rhe Hindoos, as the 
forihn in Chtrstenaom." 

- Email y. k seems essential that a more libers! ns? of espls=, 
natorp tablets should be introduced in^ Bombay. vTaudby 

pages Trip she— —to the general rule that in Bombay there are 
no huger roses to history. Ihe tablet system appears to hare 
orisxatei in London “here the County Council piously presemes 
the memory of the departed great *by ainvmg taLlem to the 
Lenses in rrhich they lired. It mould be impossible to put 

street that bears the name of some forsotten hero, nor mould 
it be desirable. But- in 'the case oi nem roads there should be 
no' c ifnenhy. It are are to have a Errgsmuy let there be a 
tablet underneath the name-plate, explaining that the street 
mas so called curing the reign of King George V. Even Kings 
and Queens., trim their perplexing cates, are soon forgotten. 
Eem people are much the miser mhen they ate told that Queen"? 
College. Oxford, is called after Queen Philippa, and Queen's 
College.. Cambridge., after fdargsret of Anjou. There mas a 
1 King's lunette in the oil Port in Bombay, but mherher caEed 
after a monarch or not it is dilErurr to say. There is an Alex- 
andra Bo-ad in Bombsv. one of a little group in Gamdevi —Hch 
07^6 thsir ci? $rpciss of txs5 slozis vL^IS. bv 

fhe ItTproveizir^t Tm=t : these are Tlat rrrn^rn Bosd. Alexandra 
Bead, and Cfrms Avenue. To the principle here iollomed there 
can be no objection, for place-names derived mom trees are 
common throughout India, but these names are rather severely 
botanical. Everyone knoms a laburnum —hen he sees one in 
uomer. cur the uniter mill probably rot be alone m making the 
confession that he has no idea —hat a Cirrus or sr ’Alexandra 
look like. The Queen -morher trill, of course, be tho ught to be 
the Alexandra referred to. — hereas she is presumsclv godmother 
to the tree and gives her name only by that indirect method to 
the road. Scores of similar puzzles mSI be found in the foEom - 
mg pages, and frequent is Sure to detect the reason for certain 
names being applied to streets may persuade those concerned 
in naming our streets that even the greatest of us ate epkeme- 
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Abdul Rehman Street. {Crawford Market to Pydhoni.) 

The origin of this name has been traced with much labour 
by Mr. R. P. Karkaria. At first he was inclined to think that 
the street is named after a famous saint or fir, Abdul Rehman, 
whose shrine on the Cathedral rock, near Kalyan, .is known to 
many in Bombay. The compiler of this book, having discovered 
that in the early nineteenth century there was in Bombay a well 
known horse dealer named Abdul Rehman, thought that worthy 
might have been the man after whom this noted thorough- 
fare was called. But Mr. Karkaria discovered that the epony- 
mous worthy was neither saint nor horse dealer, but a Konkani 
Makomedan — who flourished 150 years ago — once owner of most 
of the land in this locality. After his time-Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhai, 
1st Baronet, (1783-1859), came to own large properties here and 
a section of this street is commonly known to this day as # Batli- 
vala Mohola, or street, Batlivala being the Baronet’s surname. 

This street has several sections known to Indians by different 
names : Batlivala Street (as above) ; Machhi Bazaar, fish market, 
there being one in the locality up till 30 years ago ; Bangri- 
bazaar; market for bangles, there being shops of bangle dealers ; 
and Rangari Mohola, street of dyers. 

Adam Street. {From Apollo Pier to Lansdowne Road.) 

Named after Mr. J. Adams, , executive engineer and teacher of 
architectural drawing, Sir J. j, School of Art. He designed the 
Yacht Club Chambers, {nee abo Stevens Street). The street is 
called Adam after a man called Adams on the same principle of 
perversity which leads many people to speak of an Adams 
ceiling or mantelpiece when they mean it has been_ designed by 
one of the famous brothers Adam. 

Adams Street. {West Agripada, 1911.) 

Near the Adams Wyllie Hospital. {See -Wyllie Road.) 

Agiary Lane. {From Borah Bazaar to Mint Road.) 

Named after an Agiary, or Fire Temple, of the Parsis known 
as Maneckjj Seth Agiary, built by Maneckji Nowroji Sett 
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171S), the owner of Nowroji Hill, in 1733 ( vide Bombay Babar, 
by Wacha. p. 115). Rebuilt 1891. (Parsi Dharmasthal by Patel, 
p. S, also p. 301 ; and da Cunlia, p. 297.) 

1st Agiary Lane. ( From Sheikh Menton Street to Dhunji 
Sired.) 

Named after an Agiarv, or Fire Temj)le, of the Parsis known 
as Kappawala's Agiarv. first consecrated in 1S57 by Shapurji 
Kappa wain’s (1777-185G) daughter in memory of her father and 
according to his testament. (Parsi Dharmasthal, p. 14G.) 

2nd Agiary Lane. ( From Sheikh Menton Sired to Dhanji 
Sired.) 

Named after an Agiary, or Fire Temple, of the Parsis known as 
Munchcrji Bomnnji Seth’s Agiary. It was founded in 1796 by 
his son. Solirabji Manockji Seth (Parsi Prakash, I. 81); and 
was rebuilt in 1822 bv the heirs of Mr. Solirabji Manockji Seth 
and again in 1S9G by Mr. Framji Hormusji Seth and other 
trustees. This Munchcrji Seth was connected with the Seth 
family, the owners of Nowroji Hill and buildors of the Agiary in 
the Fort known as Manockji Seth’s Agiary. (Fide supra Agiary 
Lane.) 

Agiary Street. ( Bhcndij Bazaar.) 

Named after an Agiary, or Fire Temple, of the Parsis known 
as Mcwawala Agiary, which was first consecrated in 1851 by 
Bomanji Mowawala in memory of his son, Sorabji, who had died 
•in the previous year. ‘ Mewa ’ means fruit, and this Parsi 
had made his money by selling dried fruits. This Agiary was 
removed in 19M to Connaught Road, Byculla. 

Agripada. 

“ Such names as Nagpada and Agripada are obviously of 
Dravidian origin, pada or padu being the ordinary Kanareso 
word for a hamlet.” (Bombay City Gazetteer, I. 144.) The 
district, now developed by the Improvement Trust, seems once 
to havo been occupied by Agris or cultivators. There are three 
sub-divisions or classes of Agris in Bombay, viz : Bhat Agris or 
rice cultivators, (2) Mitlia Agris or salt manufacturers and (3) 
. Bhaji-pala Agris o i vegetable cultivators. The Gazcttcor states 
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that, according to the most widely known Marathi account, the 
.first immigrants to Bombay in 1294 included seven families of 
Agris. 

The locality is also called after Hiraji Balaji, a former patel or 
head-man of the Agris. 

Ahmedabad Street. ( From Argyle Road to Frere Road.) 

This road, which was constructed by the Bombay Port Trust 
and handed over to the Municipality in June, 1883, is named 
after the City of Ahmedabad in Gujarat. The streets over a 
considerable part of the Port Trust property have been named 
after towns in Western India. 

Akalkot Lane No. 1.- (A blind lane from Randewadi Lane.) 

About forty or fifty years ago there lived at Akalkot a holy 
saint who was believed by some to be a favourite devotee of the 
god Dattatraya, and by others to be an incarnation of Datta 
(Trinity) himself. He was famous for his powers of healing the 
sick and giving to his devotees the objects of their desires. 
After his death several persons who were his disciples and who 
had been given by him some prasad or mark of favour — such ' as 
paduka, or wooden shoes, or betelnuts, or cocoariuts — founded 
Maths, or shrines, in his honour in different places. One such 
Math was founded in Kandewadi Cross Lane which from that 
time has been called Akalkot Lane. (Bao Bahadur P. B. 
Toski.) 

Albert Boad. ( From Chinchpokli Road to Gliorupdeo Road.) 
Named after the Albert Sassoon Mills situated on the Boad. 

Sir Albert Abdullah David Sassoon, Bart. (1818-1896), son of 
David Sassoon, State Treasurer of Baghdad ; born there and 
educated in India, his father having first removed to Bushire 
and then to Bombay, where he established a banking and 
mercantile house ; head of the firm in 1864 ; made many hand- 
some donations to Bombay, including the Sassoon Wet Dock at 
Colaba ; settled in England ; made a Baronet 1890 ; died 1896. 

Alexandra Boad. ( Gamievi.—l . T. Scheme IV. Road 4, 
1911.) 

Because of the description of .the trees — Alexandra laurels — 
planted by the Improvement Trust along this road. 
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An Umab Street. ( From Banian Bond to ErsMnc Bond.) 

Named after Shaikh Ali Uinnr, a mistry or carpenter, who has 
a house there. 

Altamoxt Road. (A blind road from Hermitage Pass.) 

% 

Named after a Bungalow called “ Altamonl.” According to 
Douglas (Glimpses of Bombay. ]). 17) it let in 1SC5 for Rs. 1,000 
a month. The steepness of the road and the height of the hill 
suggest that the origin of the name is to be found in mere geo- 
graphical peculiarities — " high hill road." It would be more 
romantic if one could trace some connexion with that Colonel 
Altnmont “with very black hair and whiskers, dyed evidently 
with the purple of Tyre." who was in the service of the “ Nawab 
of Lucknow " and who appears — a sad rascal — in the pages of 
Pendennis. 

Ambroli. (Girgawn.) 

“It was on the 29th March 1832 that the germ of what 
became t lie General Assembly’s Institution was established 
as the Ambrolie English School, connected with the Scottish 
Mission.’’ (Life of John Wilson, by Dr. G. Smith, p. 78.) 

llao Bahadur P. B. Joshi writes: — “I am of opinion that 
the name is a corruption from the old name of the locality. 
It appears to be derived from nmbar, a fig tree (fit' us glomcrata) 
and ali, a lane. So the original name appears to have been 
Umbarali or Umbrali. There are other instances of the name. 
For example the village near Sopara in the Basscin taluka of 
the Thana district is called Umbrali. Ambra is Sanskrit for 
the mango, and native Christians may have changed Umbrali 
into Ambrali or Ambroli.” 

Axantwady: ( A blind lane from Cathedral Street.) 

Named after a Hermitage of a holy Hindu saint byname 
“ Anant-Rishi.” 

Annesley Road. (A blind lane from Laminglon Road to B. B. 
& C.I. Railway.) 

Perhaps named aftor General Annesley who commanded the 
Bombay District about 1880. _ - , 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the class of vessels 
chiefly used by the Malabar Pirates. Of the four derivations 
that from Pallav is perhaps the most plausible.’ (Bombay 
City Gazetteer, I. 25.) 

Maclean’s Guide to Bombay quotes the following derivation 
by Sir M. Westropp : “ Polo, a corruption of Palwa, derived 
from Pal, which, inter alia, means a fighting vessel, by which kind 
of craft the locality was probably frequented. From Palwa or 
Palwar, the bunder now called Apollo is supposed to take, its 
name. In the memorial of a grant of land, dated 5th December 
1743, by Government to Essa Motra, in exchange for land taken . 
from him as site for part of the fort walls, the pakhade in ques- 
tion is called Pallo.” ( Naorojee Beramji v. Rogers. High Court 
Beports. Vol. IV. Part I.) 

According to a letter to the Municipality, published in The 
Times of India , 23rd March 1916, part of Apollo Street is known 
to the residents as “ Dust Locality.” 

Apollo Bandar is inscribed Wellington Pier. {q. v .) . 

Arab Lane. ( From Grant Road to Bapty Road.) 

Probably named after the Arab Pearl Merchants who live in 
this Lane. There is another explanation to be found in the story 
that an Arab ascetic, who pretended to possess supernatural 
powers, put up in this lane about forty-five years ago, and the 
lane was called after him. This Arab was befriended by several 
prominent people, one of whom, being childless, was said to 
have faith in this man who promised him children. 

Ardesir Dady Street. ( From Girgaum Bach Road to Falkland 
Road.) 

~ Named after a rich Parsi gentleman Mr. Ardesir Dady Seth 
(1757-1810), a banker, much respected in his own as well as other 
communities. Sir Bartle Frere said that Duncan, the Governor 
of Bombay, caused the Cathedral bell to be tolled as his funeral 
passed by as a mark of respect from the ruling community. 
(Frere’s Speeches, p. 320.) He also built Dady Seth’s Agiary 
in Hornby Road, Fort, and his father Dady Nasserwanji (1735- 
' 1799) built Dady Seth’s Fire Temple in Phanaswadi. 
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part in history. It is interesting to notice that below or in 
the vicinity of each of these forts is a small gap-town situated 
along with Ghat routes. Bavda, for example, controls the 
route from Kolhapur to Kharcpntan. This region of the 
Sahyadrian water-shed is thinly populated, people living in 
small hamlets and depending for their livelihood partly on 
agriculture but mostly on forest occupations. Quite a large 
area is under forest cover and is exploited under Governmental 
supervision. Human attention naturally is directed along the 
upper tracts of the main valleys, as for example, along the 
valley leading to the Ambaghat, the Kumbhi valley, the Bhoga- 
wati and the Vedaganga. 

East of this Sahyadrian watershed the landscape consists of 
two striking contrasts, the residual hill ranges separated by the 
intermediate valleys. 

From the Sahyadrian watershed several hill ranges run to the 
east and are separated by intermediate valleys. These are 
developed on the Deccan lavas and form erosional remnants 
having a characteristic landscape summit plateaus with rounded 
peaks above and structural benches below. The Panhala-Alta 
range is the northernmost one of the district. Emerging from 
the Vishalgad area of the Sahyadrian watershed it runs first 
south-eastwards and then almost due east. • The economic 
development of this range is marked by forests in the western 
part which through a transition of scrub develop extensive 
grass lands towards the east. On the whole this is a thinly 
populated region. Panhala (3,127 ft.) is a famous historical 
fort and a good hill station. Pavangad is yet another fort in 
the vicinity. Right across the saddle is situated the famous 
Jyotiba temple. Villages on the plateau are few but at the 
junction of the hills and the valleys below a string of hamlets 
has made its appearance as for example, Pishvi, Borivade, 
Padali on the north and Kotoli, Porle, Nagaon and Alta in the 
south. The other hill ranges too participate in this general 
regional characteristic of the Panhala range. These are from 
north to south, the Vaghajai range separating the Kumbhi 
valley from Kasari, the Pal Donger and its minor ridges 
which separate the Kumbhi from the Tulsi river valley, the 
Phonda-Sangaon range which separates Bhogawati from the 
Dudhaganga, the, Kagal range separating the Dudhaganga 
from the Vedaganga, and the Bhudargad group of ranges 
which separates the Vedaganga from the Ghatprabha valley. 
In all these ranges the monsoonal forest cover is gradually 
replaced towards the east by grasslands. Population is thin 
and is settled at selected localities. The typical Deccan lava 
topography is a characteristic feature of all these ranges. 

A succession of river valleys draining the land towards the 
east characterises the land-scape of the district from the Varna 
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valley in the north to the upper tributaries of the Ghatprabha 
in the south. From the human point of view these are the 
most important areas of the district. Well cultivated and 
densely peopled, Malkapur, Kasba, Sarud and Kodoli are 
more important villages of the Varna valley. In the Kasari 
valley Gajapur. Bhogaon and Kasar are important villages. 
Sangrul situated at the spur of the Pal Donger (or Tymzai 
Range) is a market village in the Kumbhi valley. In the upper 
reaches of the Kumbhi, Kale and Bawada are large sized 
villages. The road from Kolhapur connects these places and 
through a Ghat road it joins Kharepatan. Bid and Koge arc 
important villages of the confluence plain of the Kumbhi, Tulsi 
and Bhogawali rivers. The Bhogawati valley is much more 
well developed economically. A road from Kolhapur to Malvan 
passes through this valley via Phonda Ghat and connects 
several large sized villages live Vashi, Rashiwade and 
Radhanagari. Development of hydro-electricity from the Radha- 
nagari tank and irrigation by means of bunds on the 
Bhogawati river have brought in a greater prosperity to this 
valley through sugar-cane cultivation. East of Prayag which 
marks the confluence of the Kasari and Bhogawati, lies the 
Panchaganga valley proper. This is a region of rich agriculture 
and population. A substantial area is utilized for sugar-cane. 
East of Kolhapur several commercially important crops are 
raised. Sugar-cane continues to dominate the banks of the river. 
A little in the interior it is succeeded by tobacco, cotton, 
millets and wheat. Betel leaf gardens flourish wherever well 
irrigation is possible. Pulses and spice crops play an important 
secondary role. Large sized nucleated village are typical of 
this region. Hatkanangale, Shirol and Ichallcaranji are local 
markets and taluka towns. Ichallcaranji is well-known for its 
handloom products. Narsobawadi situated at the junction of 
the Panchaganga with the Krishna, is a place of great sanctity. 
Jaisingpur is a small but flourishing town that specialises in 
tobacco marketing. But the city of Kolhapur through its 
historical tradition, administrative and commercial importance 
dominates the economy of the entire district. The Phonda- 
Sangaon range separates the Bhogawati from the Dudhaganga 
valley. As compared with the northern valleys the valley of 
the Dudhaganga river is wider and also correspondingly well- 
developed. Its upper regions are partly wooded and partly rice- 
growing areas. Towards Kagal cultivation of millets and 
several other crops increases. The agricultural development of 
this valley is well reflected in the numerous large sized villages 
like Valve, Solankur and Kagal. Kagal is a town of local 
importance situated on the Poona-Bangalore trunk road. The 
Kolhapur limits of the Dudhaganga valley terminate east of 
Kagal. A small hill range separates the Dudhaganga from the 
upper reaches of the Vedaganga. Gargoti and Murgud are two 
important market villages. Gargoti is connected with Kolhapur 
by a good metalled road across the Vedaganga hilly range 
and ' Murgud lies on the Nippani-Radhanagari Road. The 
southern most part of .the district (is generally hilly and is 
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marked by several small valleys draining the area eastwards 
mainly to the Ghatprabha river. In one of the tributary 
• valleys of the Vedaganga is situated the minor township of 
Kapshi. Ajra. Mahagaon and Gadhinglaj are small sized towns 
lying on the Sankeshwar-Savantwadi road which passes through 
the upper Hiranyakcshi river. Economic development of 
these valleys is very much similar to that of the Dudhaganga 
and Vedaganga basins. 

Two Distinct Trends in thf. Hill Ranges are seen in the 
district. One runs roughly north-south, along the main range 
of the Western Ghats presenting wild and picturesque hill 
slopes and valleys. The other one comprises the narrow 
broken-crested ridges and flat topped masses stretching 
eastwards and merging gradually into the plains in the east. 
The rivers Hiranyakeshi, Vedganga, Dudhganga, Bhogvati and 
Panchganga drain the area towards east. 


The geological formations met with, in the descending order 
of their antiquity, are as follows: — 


Soil and Laterile 
Deccan trap 
Lower Kaladgi Series 
Granite-gneiss Dharwars 


Recent and Sub-Recent. 
Lower Eocene. 
Cuddapah. 

Archaean. 


The Dhancar phyllites and amphibolities intruded bv 
granite-gneiss are the oldest rocks found as small inlairs in this 
district. Phyllites and amphibolities are noticed near Ajra. 
The phyllites are completely weathered and have formed 
variegated clays. The amphibolities are dark, markedly 
schistose and break into thin slabs. Granite-gneiss crops out 
as four small inlairs along the junction of the Kaladgis and 
the Deccan trap near Hadalge, Nesri, Tarewadi and Chandewadi. 
It shows diversity of texture from a fine grained to a rather 
course porphyritic type. A number of basic inclusions are 
noticed in the granite-gneiss. 

The Lower Kaladgi series, next in the chronological order, 
rest unconformably over the Dharwars and the granite-gneiss. 
It consists of conglomerates, compact to gritty quartzites with 


Tho earliest reference to the geology of this district is by E. Brace Foote, 
entitled “ The Geological Features of tho South Maliratta Country and adjacent districts,” 
published in Man. Geol. Surr. Ini., Vol. XII. Pt. 1, 1S76. C. S. Fox has given an 
acconnt of the banxite deposits of tho district nnder the heading. “The Bauxite and 
Aluminous Laterito Occurrences of India,” in Mem. Gtol, Surr. Ini., Vol. XLIX, Pt. 1, 
1923. A more comprehensive idea of tho geology of the district is furnished by H. G. 
Jones under the caption of “ Mineral Resources of Kolhapur State,” published in Re c, 
Geol. Sure. Ini., Vol. LPV., Pt. 4, 1923. Recently K. C. Channabasappa re-examined 
the bauxite deposits of the district and his observations aro recorded in an unpublished 
report (1949). A reference to tho utilisation of tho deposits is contained in B. C. Roy’s 
paper entitled “ A note on tho utilisation of Belgaum and Kolhapur bauxites, ” in 
Indian Minerals, Vol. IV, No. 2, April, 1930. 

*The section on Geology is prepared by Shri Y. S. Sahasrabudhe of tho Geological 
Survey of India. 
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minor ferruginous bands and stains, variegated and sandy 
shales and re-crystallised sandstones. The strata are almost 
horizontally disposed, but gentle dips of 8 to 10 degrees 
towards N. to N.N.W. are also noticed. The Kaladgi rocks are well 
bedded, the thickness of the individual beds varying from a few 
inches to 20 feet or more. They show frequent changes of 
the grade of the material throughout the formation. 
Conglomerates occur at various levels. Fine to coarse grained 
quartzites frequently alternate. Pebbles are scattered both in 
the sandstones and quartzites. The outcrops are seen along 
the V-shaped western margin of the main Kaladgi basin near 
Hadalge, Nesri and Watangi in the Ghatprabha river valley. 
They form small inlairs in the valleys of Vedganga, Dudhganga 
and Hiranyakeshi rivers. 

An oval-shaped inlair of the Lower Kaladgis is noticed in 
the Hiranyakeshi river valley. It extends from north of Ajra 
in the west to Mahagaon in the east and covers an extensive 
area. The rocks are represented by quartzites and shales, 
mostly dipping north-west, at low angles. They are best 
exposed in the row of hills which runs east-south-east near 
Sulgaon on the bank of the Hiranyakeshi river. The quartzites 
and shales form a series of beds several hundred feet thick, 
although both top and bottom of the Kaladgis are hidden 
under the trap. The prolonged denudation of the trap has also 
given rise to a small inlair near' Madilge 4 miles north 
of Ajra. Five inlairs are noticed in the Vedganga valley. 
Two of them are near Shengaon and Sheloli and cover an area 
of about two and five square miles respectively. The inlair 
near the Shengaon is an elongated hill rising about 400 feet 
above the plains. The Sheloli inlair comprises two hills about 
450 feet in height and is separated by the Vedganga river. 
The rocks are re-crystallised sandstones and quartzites with 
ferruginous stains with a dip towards east and south and 
south-east at 8-10 degrees. The other three inlairs, near 
Sonarwadi, Salpewadi and Hanabarwadi represent intermittent 
exposures along the eastern flanks of the great ridge of the 
Deccan trap, south-east of Gargotti. Another small inlair of 
the same rocks occurs in an adjacent valley three miles west 
of Shengaon near Phaya. The rocks attain a thickness of about 
400-500 feet. The two in lairs near Waki and Aini along the 
Dudhganga valley cover an area of about ten and three square 
miles, respectively. The eastern boundary of the Waki inlair 
runs about six miles along the western flanks of the great 
ridge from Ghothana in the south to Sularwadi in the north 
and forms a low-lying plateau north of Waki. The quartzites 
and sandstones are whitish, drab or pinkish in colour and fine 
grained in texture. They dip at 8-10 degrees in different 
directions but south-easterly dip being the most common. The 
continuation of the same rocks further north of Waki inlair 
forms the Ani inlair. The beds here dip at comparatively low 
angles, .varying from 7-10 degrees, and attain a thickness of 
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Two typos of soils are noticed. Alteration of the trap gives CHAPTER i. 
rise to a deep brown, red or black-soil, covering a large area p . vs . “TT 

of the district. The Kaladgi sandstones and quartzites on the Geology. 

other hand yield a reddish sandy soil particularly noticed in 
the southern portion of the district. 

This is the chief mineral of economic value in the district. Bauxite. 

It occurs in large quantities as laterite cappings in the hills 
along the western margin of the district. Some of the 
occurrences are described below. 

Radhanagari deposits . — The lai-gest deposits are seen about 
4 miles north of Radhanagari, on Kolhapur-Phonda-Ghat road, 
and are accessible by a foot-path from Radhanagari dam site. 

The plateau tops here show a capping of 60-80 feet of laterite. 

The spur of the hill culminating in peak A 3244, north-west of 
Radhanagari, is capped by aluminous laterite. The southern 
slopes are covered by laterite debries with some bauxite, as seen 
in the nala sections near Mosalavadi. The high ground in the 
middle of the triangular plateau A 3244 is capped with 1-2 feet 
of ferruginous laterite underlain by massive bauxite varying 
in thickness from 5-13 feet. It is estimated that about 
10,80,000 tens of bauxite may be available in addition to a few 
thousand tons of float ore. The chemical analyses of 
a number of samples gave the following range in composition : — 

SiCX — Silicon di Oxide. 

ALO 1 — Aluminium Oxide. 

Fe.O 3 — Ferrous Oxide. 

MgO — Magnessium Oxide. 

CaO— Calcium Oxide. 

TiO 2 — Titanium di Oxide. 

Si0 2 
A1A 
Fe a O s 
MgO 
CaO 
Ti0 2 

The plateau attaining a maximum height of A 3252 west of 
hill A 3244, is also capped by laterite and contains grey bauxite 
about 3i feet in thickness. The two isolated hillocks and the 
plateau (A 3218) north of hill A 3244 show the patchy develop- 
ment of bauxite. About 96,300 tons of bauxite may be expected 


Per cent. 

0-04 — 0-38 
53-51—59-50 
06-20— 13-20 
nil. 
nil. 

4-93— 6-90 
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CaO 
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TiO, 
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£ 30-40 feet thick latent c-. It is only in the shallow vali: 
below 3agh Darwais. north of Shivaji’s tower, 
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pisolitic or unite are no 
but the quantity is poor. 

Bhuiargzrh deposits. — There 

hillocks. 4 miles south of Gargolti. cn the Xadgaor.-I'ipar.l ros 
lie Jaterite is highly ferruginous, approaching a low grade iro: 
ore. The hillocks are generally capped by a 25-40 feet this 
ferruginous laterite containing a fe*.v could eiy pockets of grt 
and buff coloured bauxite. 

Amboii-G.hc: deposits. — Two parallel ridges, situated at u 
tri-function of Kolhapur-Belgaum. and Sawantwadi, contaJ 
laterite 55-100 feet thick, with a thin capping of bauxite at ti 
top. The slopes of the ridge are sometimes strewn with dost or 
Two important Soar ore deposits are confined to the north ar 
north-west of the western ridge, the average thickness heir 
2 feet. The western ridge is capped by a more massive bauxite, 
having its thicker side facing the Hiranyakeshi valley. The 
eastern ridge, consisting of less massive ere, has its thicker side 
facing the Ghatprabha valley. The laterite on both the ridges in 
general, is aluminous, with lens-shaped patches of grey bauxite 
of good quality. The massive cliff of the -western ridge shows 
several such patches, along the length of the ridge. If is 
estimated that about 44,21,340 tons of bauxite will be available 
in the western ridge and about 9,80,100 tons on the eastern ridge. 
The Scat ore may be of the order of 2,05,000 tons. The analyses 
of folio v.*fn t? fn cozz'oosizz 




StO. 

AbO- 
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l.IgO 

CaO 
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Plateau West 0/ Dhangarvadi. — The extensive plateau chapter i. 
culminating in peak A 3335, approximately striking N.W.-S.E. PhysIc ^Y oaturcs 
overlooks the main road from Kolhapur to Ratnagiri via. Amba geology. 
Pass. The rim of this plateau is bounded by lofty scarps on Rnuxito. 
all sides. Boulders of good quality bauxite are seen in 
abundance on the northern slope, while they are comparatively 
rare on the southern and western slopes. The scarp sections 
south and west of Dhangarwadi show 12-15 feet of massive 
bauxite, whereas in the northern cliff it has a thickness of 
36 feet. The quantity of bauxite on the south-eastern portion 
of the plateau (A 3335) is of the order of 59,40,000 tons. In 
addition about 5,00,000 tons of float ore are available on the 
northern slopes of the hill A 3335. Samples analysed yielded 
the following range in composition: — 

Per cont. 


SiO; 

Al.O 9 

Fe-O 3 

MgO 

CaO 

TiO, 


0-56— 3-48 


. 51-23— 56-22 
. 7-98—12-37 

. trace. 

. trace. 

4-40— 6-43 


Rangevadi deposit. — A group of discontinuous plateaus south 
of Rangevadi are bounded by scarps, attaining a maximum 
height of 40 feet at the north-eastern comer. The boulders 
of aluminous laterite seen at the top gradually improves in 
quality from west to east. The scarp sections at the south- 
western comer show 12 to 15 feet of massive bauxite passing 
down to vermicular laterite. while the scarp sections due south 
of Kadakawadi, where the plateau narrows down to a width of 
50’ yards expose 2 to 3 feet of limontic material underlain 
by 23 feet of massive bauxite. It is estimated that about 
32,40,000 tons of bauxite would be available. The samples 
analysed gave the following range in composition: — 

Per oent. 


SiO a 

A1 2 0 3 

Fe a 0 3 

MgO 

CaO 


0-14- 0-30 
53-38—56-72 
7-98—11-17 
trace, 
trace. 


TiO, 


4-25— 5-10 


Ridge West of Nesari. — This ridge which runs along the 
Belgaum-Kolhapur boundary, 6 miles west of Nesari, has 
a capping of 40-60 feet of laterite. The examination of scaip 
sections and the slopes indicates only sporadic patches of 
massive bauxite. 


(g.c.p.) l-o Vf 768—2 
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chapter 1 . Gargotti deposits .— The two small hillocks near hill A 3239, 
• Tr~ west of Gargotti are capped with aluminous laterite 

F G?oLooY UreS ’ approaching bauxite, in composition. Boulders of good grey 
Bauxite. bauxite are strewn near the village D'nangarvadi. The 

thickness of the bauxite varies from 8 to 10 feet and the quantity 
available is approximately 5,40,000 tons. The samples analysed 
yielded the following range in compositions: — 



Per cent. 

SiO; 

0-64 — 2*00 

Al-.O 3 

... 59*77— 60-01 

Fe ; 0 3 

... 01-74—02*61 

MgO 

... trace. 

CaO 

... trace. 

TiO. 

... 8-00— 8-88 


Waki deposits. — The peak A 3372, four miles south-west of 
Waki, is capped with aluminous laterite, about 60-80 feet in 
thickness. The slopes and sides of this hill are strewn with 
bounders and nodules of ferruginous laterite and ‘ on the 
western margin from south to north, grey bauxite of good 
quality is seen on the top. The scarp sections at the western 
side show 4-8 feet of massive bauxite passing downwards into 
laterite. The quantity of ore is estimated at 13,50,000 tons. 
A sample collected at the eastern margin analysed as 
follows: — 


Per cent. 


SiO. 

... 

... 0-08 

A1 = 0 3 

... 

... 61-87 

Fe-O* 

... 

... 1*10 

Ti0 2 

... 

... 6-95 


Udgeri deposits . — One of the best deposits occurs on the 
plateau A 3396, about half a mile north-west of Udgeri. The 
main plateau consists of a bedded basalt with* a capping of 
60-80 feet of laterite. The southern slopes, especially above 
Udgeri, are largely covered with bounders of bauxite, while 
they are rare on the northern slopes. Practically the whole 
of the north-western part of the plateau consists of good quality 
bauxite and in contrast the south-eastern portion does not 
appear to be so rich. Proceeding along the foot-path from 
Udgeri towards north, the scarp section sat the southern side 
show 15 feet of massive bauxite. The cliffs near A 3396 show 
22 feet of grey coloured bauxite. The scarp sections north of 
the tank at the north-western comer of the plateau show 2 feet 
of laterite capping a 32-foot of massive grey bauxite. The 
estimated reserves in the above locality are about 35,64,000 tons 
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of bauxite. Samples analysed 

gave the following range in chapter i. 

composition : — 

Physical Features. 

Por cent. Geology. 

Bauxite.. 

Si0 2 

0-22- 0-42 

Al-O* 

53-62—59-60 

Fc-O 3 

2-80—11-07 

CaO 

trace. 

MgO 

trace. 

TiO- 

4-15— 5-71 


Total Reserves . — Summing up the probable reserves of the 
more aluminuous lateritc from all the above deposits are of 
the order of 2,10,00,000 tons, out of which about 10 per cent, 
can be considered to be good quality ore. 

The deposits are located on the plateau lops and offer some 
difficulty in transporting the ore. it can be brought to the 
foot-hills by gravity or alternatively by a system of aerial 
ropeways for haulage could be arranged to reach the 
ore to the main high-way of the district such as Phonda 
Ghat road, Gargotti road and Ajra-Amboli Ghat road, 
all of which are within 5 miles from the deposits. Although 
there appears to be no serious difficulty for transporting the 
ore, the charges may be rather high. But with improved 
transport facilities and cheap power being made available the 
commercial exploitation of the bauxite deposits in Kolhapur 
should become possible. 

The district is well endowed with building stones. Hard, Building Materials, 
compact, fine to medium grained Kaladgi sandstones and 
quartzites are quarried for construction materials near Nesri, 

Harur, Gajargaon, Ajra and Gargoti. They are also worked for 
road metal near Harali Budrukh and Harali Khurd. Some of 
the harder varieties of Deccan trap are extremely good for 
building purposes and are worked in the Jotiba hill quarries. 

The rock is fine grained, hard, compact, bluish-grey and can be 
traced up to the Panhala fort and along the range for 
many miles. It is also quarried near Ajra, Gandhinglaj, 

Gargotti, Kagal etc. 

Laterite .— Laterite is abundant and has been largely used 
for walls arid buildings in many of the old forts and is still 
used in many of the villages in the district. Irregular nodules 
of karikar occur in the soil, especially in the eastern part of the 
district, and is locally used for lime-burning. 

Copper.— Traces of thin films of metallic copper are reported 
in some excavations in the trap near Kolhapur and also in 
a railway cutting 11 \ miles from Kolhapur. These are of 
academic importance only. 

(o.o.r.) ii-c Vf 76S — 2a 
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chapter l. Gypsum . — Some irregular nodules of fibrous gypsum found in 

, , —— , red clay are reported near Tambiyadi. This has no economic 
Physical Features. •> c 

Gboloqy. value. 

Suilding Mntorinls. 

Iron . — Fair quality iron-orc occurs in small quantities in the 
laterite throughout the district but is useless at present as 
a source of raw material for smelting. 


Kaolin.— Small quantities of inferior type of kaolin are 
noticed near Panhalla fort, Gudalkop, Gadhinglaj and Budargarh 
fort, but these occurrences arc not important economically. 


Water tfum.y. The district may be divided into three belts as regards its 
water supply, viz., the hilly and rugged country forming the 
Western Ghats towards west, the narrow broken-crested ridges 
stretching eastwards in the central portion, and the plains 
towards east. The hilly country in the west receives the 
maximum rain-fall of the district and the ground water is 
mostly tapped from percolation wells and mountain springs. 
In the Central portion the water supply is partly from springs 
and wells, the main source being the five perennial rivers. The 
plains have copious surface and underground water supply and 
may be said to be one of the best irrigated lands of the State. 


Climate. The Climate of the Kolhapur Plain is temperate and 
similar to the other districts of Bombay Deccan adjoining the 
ghats. In the western part of Kolhapur near the Sahyadris 
it is always cooler than that in the eastern part which is liable 
to hot winds during April and May. The nights over the whole 
district are generally cool due to the influence of the sea breezes 
which set in during the afternoons and continue till late in the 
evening. 


The year in respect of Kolhapur district may be divided into 
three periods as follows: — hot weather period from March to 
May ; rainy period from June to October ; and cold weather 
period from November to February. 

There is only one observatory in the district located at 
Kolhapur, which maintains temperature and related meteoro- 
logical records. The data available in another observatory 
in the neighbourhood at Miraj have also been utilised in 
describing the climate of the district. Table 1 gives the mean 
daily maximum and minimum temperatures and relative 
humidity for the city of Kolhapur based on available data 
(1949-58). 

Hot Weather Period There is a rapid rise in temperature in March, reaching the 
(March to May) maximum in. April. April is the hottest month of the year, 
with an mean maximum temperature of 99 °F. The correspond- 
ing figures for March and May are 96 °F. and 95 °F. 
respectively. Daily maximum temperatures exceeding 100 °F. 
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are fairly frequent in April. On an average there are chapter l. 

12 such days. The highest temperature recorded at Kolhapur — . 
during the last decade is 107T. Temperatures exceeding r y climate. 
110 C F. are unlikely in this district. The mean daily maximumHot wither Period 
temperature varies from 66 T. to 72 T. The diurnal variation (Mmeh to May), 
of temperature is large and the mean value ranges from 
30-7 °F. in March to 22’7°F in May. 

On individual days a range of 35 T. in March is not 
uncommon. The mean relative humility in (March to May) 
this period is 65 per cent, in the morning and 35 to 40 per cent, 
in the evening. Low values of humidity of the order of 
15 to 20 per cent, occur in these months in the afternoon. 

The prevailing wind direction is mainly westerly though in the 
afternoons of March and April, easterly winds occur on about 
50 per cent, of the days. The temperature is high during the 
day but the evenings are cooled by sea-breezes and the nights 
are not oppressive. 

This is also a season of thunderstorm. At Kolhapur, one day 
in every three or four days in April and May, is a day of 
thunder. The 'rainfall in this season is accompanied by 
thunderstorms and it is about 1" in April and 1&" in May. 

This period accounts for about 10 per cent, of the total annual 
rainfall. 

The normal period of the onset of the South-West monsoon Wot Weather 
in the district is the first week of June. With the onset of . T ^ en j“ d ; , 
the monsoon there is a rapid fall in the day temperatures and 1 une ° 00 er '' 
conditions of near uniformity over wide areas are reached in 
the months of July and August. The mean daily maximum 
temperature for July and August is 79 °F. Towards the end 
of September temperatures again begin to rise. The moisture 
content of the atmosphere in this season is very high and 
the' air is nearly saturated on several days. The mean relative 
humidity for June to September is 87 per cent, in the morning 
and 77 per cent, in the evening. The direction of winds during 
this period is mainly westerly. There is a complete change- 
over in October when the winds are mainly from North-East 
to East. The annual rainfall varies widely in the district 
from 20" in the North-East to 250" in the west. This is the 
main rainy-season. A fuller account of rainfall is given in 
tables No. 2 and No. 3. 

Although day temperature remains higher than in the Winter 
monsoon, the mean minimum temperature is the lowest and (November to 
it ranges from 58° to 61°F. December and January are the e ruor ‘ v ' 
coldest months of the year. The district lies in an area where 
the lowest temperature on individual days may go down to 
45 °F. wind blasts during the period and the daily range 

. °f temperature ' is rather large. The mean daily range' of 
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Winter. 
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Bjlxstjlll. 


temperature in December and January is 28 C F. On individual 
days it may be even 35 e F. The mean relative humidity for 
the season at Kolhapur is 63 per cent, in the morning and 
33 per cent, in the evening. Low humidities less than 
20 per cent, are not infrequent. Rainfall in November is about 
lb" to 2". The rest of the period is practically dry. 

Table 3 gives the average monthly and annual rainfall of 
eight rain recording stations in the district. Six of them are 
based on data of about 50 years (1901 to 1950) and two on 
about 17 years (1934 to 1950). 

The average annual rainfall in the district varies widely 
from about 20" in Kurundwad-Shirol area in the north-east to 
over 240" in Gaganbavada area near Sahyadri in the west 
Kurundwad has the lowest annual average of 19" whereas 
Gaganbavada gets 244". The isohyets (line of equal rainfall) 
practically runs from north to south. About three-fourths of 
the district receives more than 40" annually. 

The district gets rain from the south-west as well as 
the north-east monsoons. Throughout the district rain falls 
from May to November. However, the main rainy-season 
is from June to October. It may be observed that 
during May and November rainfall over the whole district 
is nearly uniform, being about 11" to 2". The normal period 
of the onset of the south-west monsoon is the first week of 
June. The portions to the west of Ratnagiri-Gaganbavada 
receive 90 to 95 per cent, of the annual rainfall in the months 
of June to September from the south-west monsoon winds. 
The percentage decreases in the north-west near Kurundwad 
to about 60 per cent, of the annual. If October is also 
considered, June to October accounts for over 80 per cent, of 
the annual rainfall in the district and for as much as 
98 per cent, in the extreme west. The months of October to 
December account for 15 per cent, to 20 per cent, of the annual 
in the eastern portions of the district. 

July is the month of maximum rainfall throughout the district. 
Thirty-five per cent to 40 per cent of the annual rainfall is 
received in this month over a good portion of the district. 

Table 4 gives the frequency distribution of a nn u a l ra inf a l l. 
The highest and lowest values in a fifty-year period have not 
exceed twice or fallen to less than 50 per cent, of the average. 


Gaganbavada near fbe Sahyadris recorded 323” in 1908 while 
Kurundwad in the north-east got less than 10" in 1905. The 
extreme north-eastern part is a semi-arid area with hi gh 
variability of annual rainfall. 1905 was generally a year of low 
rainfall for the whole district. 



Table Showing Mean Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperatures and Humidity for the City 

of Kolhapur. 
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Physically, the forests of Kolhapur are a southward 
extension of the forest types of Poona and Satara districts. 
The wooded areas are confined to the western half of the tract. 
The western rim and its descending slopes claim a stunted type 
of evergreen vegetation. On the eastern fringes the over-wood 
consists of deciduous species with a ground-flora of evergreen 
species. The dry eastern plan claim scanty patches of wood- 
growth in land pockets. Three main forests types can be 
distinctly located, viz., (1) the sub-tropical evergreen, (2) the 
moist deciduous and the semi-evergreen, and (3) the dry 
deciduous forests. 

These occupy the high rainfall regions in the extreme west 
of the dstrict. No particular plant species can be marked as 
principal in the composition. Jambhul, hirda, anjani, surangi, 
panjambhul get mixed up in the top canopy with pnansi, etc., 
mostly coming in as sub-dominants. The lower storey and 
ground flora mostly consist of karvi, bracken fern and others. 
This composition is mainly confind to elevations round about 
2,200' above the mean sea level. 

Barring the prominent existence of the deciduous species in 
the typical moist deciduous formation, the composition of the 
two is made of jambhul. umba, nana , sissum , asana , kumbhi, 
bhava. panjambhul , kinjal, am, kinai, umbar, biba, cnanste and 
others. In forests of this type in Ajra mahal, the famous 
scented wood species, chandan (sandalwood) occurs profusely. 
Bamboos are sparse. 

The dry deciduous forests are strewn far. and wide in small 
patches. The usual species of the drier zones occur here. 
The prominent feature in these forests is the total absence of 
dhavda and a greater incidence of sissum. 


The area statement of the forests in various Ranges of 
Kolhapur District is given below: — 


Name of the Range. 

Area of 
Reserved 
Forest. 

Area of 
Protected 
Forest. 

Area of 
Unclassed 
Forest. 

Total 


A. g. 

A. g. 

A. g. 

A. g. 

1. Karvir 

10,437 23 

12,476 3S 

824 13 

23,738 38 

2. Panhala 

47,783 12 

21,343 13 

— 

69,126 25 

3. Bhudargad 

48,8S6 15 

20,4S7 11 

— 

69,373 26 

4. Ajra 

15,036 33 

18,323 03 

243 15 

33,603 11 

5. Visbalgad 

44,480 26 

4,427 34 

— 

45,90S 20 

6. Bavada 

18,318 10 


— 

18,318 10 

7. Radhanagari 

45,760 39 

37,928 31 

— 

83,689 30 

Total .. 

2,30,704 00 

1,14,987 10 

1,067 30 

3,46,759 00 
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. These forests have been classified as reserved, protected etc. 
by the former Kolhapur State. However, a regular forest 
settlement, and demarcation as per the procedure laid down in 
the Indian Forest Act will have to be done. Besides, there 
are extensive areas known as sheri lands claimed by H. H. 
the Chhatrapali Maharaja of Kolhapur as his private property, 
which are well stocked with forests. The legal position of 
these sheri lands have not been finally decided. 

The past history of the forests is a story of working that 
utterly lacked forest sense. The unrestricted practice of 
shifting cultivation known as kumri has caused considerable 
devastation of the forests and the woods in most places are 
stunted regrown. Very little, if at all, has remained on the 
original state of growth over the entire tract. The only 
forest conservation attempts were the strict reservations of 
certain species like teak, chandan, hirda, and sissum, which 
were also the royal trees in malki lands. Attempts of 
artificial regeneration of valuable species were never organized 
on an extensive scale. As a result of all these factors, the 
forests of Kolhapur district do not present a very healthy 
picture. Strict conservancy and extensive artificial regeneration 
will form the main works in future to improve the forests. 

Firewood and grass are the main marketable products from 
these forests. Timber is of a very poor quality and meagre. 
Hirda fruit is produced in large quantities and most of it is 
consumed in the factory of the Arriba Tannin and Pharma- 
ceutical Limited for the extraction of tannin. This tannin 
extraction factory is the only one of its type in the State. The 
other minor forest products are enumerated below : — 

(1) Kaju fruits. 

(2) Watsol. 

(3) Cocumbs. 

(4) Mango fruit. 

(5) Bibi fruits. 

(6) Shikekai. 

(7) Palas leaves. 

(8) Kuchala seeds. 

(9) Kumkum fal. 

(10) Silver cotton. 

(11) Honey and Wax. 

(12) Karanj seeds. 

(13) Rameta bark. 

(14) Reeds. 

(15) Wavding. 

(16) Tembhumi leaves. 

(17) Pisa fruits. 
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I/rtrM Wmartihr Xsuie. 

Scientific Nmne. 

Dclchini 

... Cinnamomum zcylanicum. 

Dandoshi 

... Dalbcrgia lanceolaria. 

Dal rang 

... Ehrctia canaransis. 

Dhhaman 

... Grcivia lilicefolia. 

Dhavada. Dindal 

... Anogeissus latifolia. 

Dikamnli 

... Gardenia lucida. 

Gcla 

... Randia dumetoruni. 

Goinda, Kala ... 

... Diospyros inontana. 

Gulum, Gclam 

... Modulus macrantha. 

Hadkva 

. . • 

Halda, Hashwal 

... Gholoroxylon swietenia. 

Hed 

... Adina cordifolia. 

Hingan 

... Balanites roxourghii. 

Hilda 

... Terminalia chebula. 

Humb 

... Saccopetalum tomentosum. 

Hure 

... Sapium insigne. 

Jam, Peru 

... Psidium guayava. 

Jambhul 

... Eugenia jambolana. 

Kajr, Kuchla ... 

... Strychnos nuxvomica. 

Kaju 

... Anacardium occidentale. 

Kalamb 

... Mitragyna parvifolia. 

Kanchan 

... Bauhinia variegata. 

Kapsin, Siddum 

... Tetrameles nudiflora. 

Kapshi 

... Ligustrum neilgherrense. 

Karan j 

... Pongamia glabra. 

Karmal, Karambel 

... Dillenia iniica. 

Kavath 

... Feronia elephanlum. 

Kel 

... Ficus tsjakela. 

Kesari 

... Pterospermum heyneanum. 

Khadshingi ... 

... Stercospormum xylocarpum. 

Kheir 

... Acacia catechu. 

Khargol 

... Trema orientalis. 

Kharwat 

... Ficus asperrima. 

Kinai 

... Albizzia paniculta. 

Kinjal 

... Terminalia paniculata. 

Kirmira 

... Ehretia species. 

Koshimb 

... Schleichera trijuga. 

Kuda 

... Holarrhena antidysenterica. 

Kuda Kala 

... Wrightia tinctoria. 

Kuda Tambada 

... Wrightia tomantosa. 

Kumbal, Kate 
(O.C.P.) fa vr 708—3 

... Sideroxylon tomentosum. 
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Local Vornnculnr Name. 

Kumbhi 

Kumkum Shendri 

Krpa 

Kunvat 

Kurkuti 

Lodhra, Lodhya, Iiura 
Lokhandi 
Maharukh ... ‘ 
Moha 

Moina, Shemat 

Mana 

Nandruk 

Neem 

Nimbara 

Padali 

Palas 

Pangara 

Pajarabhul ... 

Parvi 

Petari 

Phanas 

Phansi 

Pimpal 

Pimpar 

Pimpri 

Putranjiva 

Ranbhendi 

Ranaphanas ... 

Ralamba, Kokam 

Ritha 

Sag, Teak 

Satwin 

Sawav Sewar 

Sawar 

Shindi 

Shiras 

Shiras, Kala ... 
Shissam 
Shivan 
Sitaphal 
Surangi, Undin 


Soiontifio Nanio. 

Careya arborea. 

Mallotws philippinensis. 
Hemigyrosa canescens. 
Ficus hispida . 

Connarus loightii. 

Symplocos beddomei. 

Ixora parviflora . 

Ailanthus excelsa. 

Rassia latijolia. 

Lannea grandis. 
Legerstrozmia lanceolata. 
Ficus retuse . 

Azadirachta indica. 

Malia dubia. 

Siereospermum chalonoides. 
Bhutea frondosa. 

Erythrina indica. 

Olea dvoica. 

Wcndlandia notoniana. 

Tre wia nudiflora. 
Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Carallia integerrima, 

Ficus religiosa. 

Ficus arnottiana. 

Ficus tsiela. 

Putranjiva roxburghii. 
Thespesi a lampas. 
Artocarpus hirsuta. 

Caricinia indica. 

Sapindus emarginata. 
Tcctona grandis. 

Alstonia schlons. 

Bombax malabaricum. 
Bombax hisigne. 

Phoenix sylvestris. 

Albizzia lebbek. 

Albizzia odoratissima. 
Dalbergia latifolia. 

Gmelina arborea. 

Anona squamosa, 
Calophyllum inophyllum. 
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Ixvnl Vcrr.anilnr Xnjnr. Scientific Xante. CHAPTER I. 

Suronci Ochrocarpus longifoli as. nauU^tm^ 

Tad ... ... Borassus jlabcllifcr. Forests. 

Tamalpnira ... ... Cinnamomum tamala. 

Tembhumi (Diospros Oroxyhim indicum. 

mclanoxylon). 


Tclu 

... Zcanthoxylum rhetsa. 

Triphal 

... 

Tiwas 

... Ougenia dalbcrgioides. 

Tugal, Lallai 

... Albizzia amara. 

Urn. Hoom ... 

... Polyalthisucerasoides. 

Umber 

... Ficus glmocrata. 

Wad 

... Ficus bcngalcnsis. 

Warang 

. . Kydia calycina. 

Waras 

... Heterophragma roxburghii. 

Wavla 

... Holoptelia integrijoiia. 

Wumb 

... Hephelium longana. 


Shrubs. 

Adulsa 

... Adhatoda pasica. 

Adulsa— Vilayati 

... Justicia roynandensis. 

Amoni 

... Rhus mysoreiisis. 

Amartya, Warkya 

... Nappia feetida. 

Ananlmul 

... Hamidesmus indicus. 

Bracken fern... 

... Ptoris accuinna. 

Bugdi 

... Ardisia humilis. 

Chillar ... • 

... Ccesalpinia sepiaria. 

Chimnati 

... Indigofera pulcholla. 

Chitrak 

... Plumbago zeylanica. 

Dagadful 

... parmelia ceperata. 

Dhaity 

... Woodfordia floribunda. 

Dinda 

... Leea macrophylla. 

Duranta 

... Duranta plumerii. 

Erand 

... Ricinus communis. 

Ghagri 

. . . Crotalaria retusa. 

Ghaneri, Tanatani 

... Lantana camara. 

Ghatbor 

... Zizyphus xylopyra. 

Ghaypat 

... Agave sisalana. 

Harki 

... Rauwolfia serpentina. 

Hasoli, Asolin, Shirul 

... Grewia microcos. 

Henkal 

... Gymnosporia montana. 

Huli, Gowari 
(o.o.p.) L . 0 Vf 703 — 30 

... Hibiscus furcatus. 
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Local Vernacular Xame. 


Scientific Name. 

Physical Features. 

Ingali 

• . • 

Gymnosporia emarginata. 

Fobests. 

Jephali 

• * • 

Jatropha curcas. 


Kanguli, Bandgul 


Loranthus longifiorus (on teak, 
ain a mba and Kumbhi ) L. 
cunearus (on Kinjal). 


Kanheri 


Nerium odorum . 


Kanphulia. Bisur 

* * • 

Callicarpa lamta. 


Kankuti 

... 

Flemingia strobilifera. 


Kare 

... 

Webera corymbosa. 


Karhi-Nimb ... 

» . • 

Murraya kcenigii. 


Kari, Bhandire 


Clerodendron infortunatum. 


Karwand 

... 

Carissa carendas. 


Karvi 

... 

Strobilanth.es callosus. 


Kate-ringani ... 

... 

Solanum xanthocarpum. 


Kaundal 

... 

Trichosantkes palmata. 


Kavli 

... 

Pkyllanthns reticulatus. 


Kevani 

... 

Helicteres isora. 


Kusari 

... 

Jasminum arboresoens. 


Lai Chameli ... 

... 

Quisqualis indica. 


Lajalu 

... 

Mimosa pudica. 


Madzhing 

... 

Dolichondrcnl falcata. 


Mahalunga ... 

... 

Citrus medica. 


Mondie 


Lawsonia alba. 


Morbel 

... 

Clematis triloba. 


Moriel 

• • ■ 

Clematis gouriana. 


Nagphani 

... 

Opuntia dilleni. 


Nakchikni 

•t* 

Maravellia zeylanica. 


Neptad 

... 

Capparis aphylla. 


Nigdi 


Vitex trifolia. 


Nil 

... 

Indigofera tinctoria. 


Nivdung 

... 

Euphorbia neriifolia. 


Nivdung 


Euphorbia antiquorum. 


Pandhari 

... 

Murraya exotica. 


Pandhatphali 

• • . 

Flueggia microcarpa. 


Pitkuli 

*» * 

Eugenia zeylanica. 


Pitkuli Pendgul 


Ixora coccinea. 


Pilu Katri 


Salvadora oleocides. 


Pithori 

... 

Gymnosporia Konkanensis. 


Phulati 

... 

Acacia latronum. 


Rametha 

... ' 

Lasiosiphon eriocephalus. 


Rui 


Catstropia gigantea. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Shatavri 

Asparagus racemosus. 

Physical Features. 

Sher 

Euphorbia turucalli. 

Fonnsrs. 

Sunn or Indian Hemp ... 

Grototaria junces. 


Sabja 

Abutilon indicum. 


Sudra 

Ocimurn basilocum. 


Tarwad 

Cassia' auriculata. 


Tippan or Tipani 

Allophylus cobbe. 


Toran 

Zizyphus rugosa. 


Tulas 

Ocimurn sanctum. 


Tupa, Chichori, Panyal... 

Cantliium umbellatum. 


Ukshi 

Calycopleris floribunda. 


Van Kapus ... 

Hibiscus vitifolius. 


Vavding 

Embelia ribes. 


Climbers. 


Alei 

Dalbergia volubillis. 


Bhuikohala ... 

Ipomcea digitata. 


Cane 

Catamum psedotenious thatuai- 



tesic. 


Chambuli 

Bauhinia valilii. 


Chikani 

•Bridelia stipularis. 


Ghotwel 

Smilax macrophylla. 


Gunj 

Abrus precatorius. 


Kavli 

Cryptolepis bunchanani. 


Kirkali 

Grewia pilosa. 


Kuhili 

Mucuna pruriens. 


Madwel 

Combretum ovalifolium. 


Navalicha Wei 

Ipomcea vitifolia. 


Palaswel 

Butea superba. 


Paryel 

Cyclea peltata. 


Pondguliwel ... 

Dalbergia sympathetica. 


Shembi 

Acacia pennata. 


Shikekai 

Acacia concinna. 


Supli 

Mundulea suberosa. 


Takla 

Cassia torn. 


Tugelmi 

Ipcemia campanulata. 


Unhali 

Tephrosia purpurea. 


Vatoli 

Cocculus macrocarpus. 


Wakeri 

Wagatea spicata. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
Forests. 


Local Vernacular Name. ScicnMflo Nnmo. 

Bamboo. 

Chiva, Tolcar, Modar, Dendrocalamus strictus. 

Mace. 

Konda ... ... Oxytenanihera stocksii. 

Kanchiva ... ... Oxytenanthera monostigma. 

Velu, Kalak, Padhai ... Bambnsa arundinacea. 


Bhongrat 
Bhalo kusal ... 
Buld grass ... 
Chirka 

Chanya marvel 

Condal 

Harali 

Kunda 

Kusali 

Marvel 

Hut grass 

Pandhari kusal 

Pavnya 

Phull 

Bosha 

Shenda 

Shimpi 

Wavashi 


Grasses. 

... Anthistiria ciliata. 

... Andropogon tricliccus. 

... Cyperus bulbosus. 

... Eragrestis tremula. 

... Andropogon pertusus. 

... Andropogon permilis. 

... Cynodon dactylon. 

... Ischosmum pilosum. 

... Andropogon contortus. 

... Andropogon annulatus. 

... Cyperus rotundus. 

... Aristida paniculaia. 

... Ischamum suleatum. 

... Apluda varia. 

... Andropogon schamanthus. 
... Ischcenum laxum. 

... Panicum isachne. 

... Saccharum procenm. 


Winn akihalq and The Wild Life of Kolhapur District is mainly confined to 
Birds. the hilly region of the Sahyadris and its foot hills. It is 
essentially similar to that prevailing in the Deccan plateau 
generally. During the ex-Kolhapur State regime, the position 
of wild life was very safe indeed. The Chhatrapati Maharaja 
of Kolhapur and his feudatory Jahagirdars were keen 
naturalists, interested in the preservation of wild life. 
Shooting of wild life was the exclusive sport of the royal 
family, and illicit shooting or poaching was crushed with an 
iron hand. As a result of strict protection to wild life they 
were found in fairly large number in the forest areas of the 
Kolhapur district. However, the merger of the State with 
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Bombay Stale, wild life lias dwindled down considerably. The 
increase in population and consequent indiscriminate cutting 
of forest for extension of cultivation under the Grow More 
Food Campaign, the development of roads and fast-moving 
vehicles, the illicit shooting and poaching for food and profit 
by people possessing crop protection guns, both in and out of 
season, and without reference to sex or age, and trapping and 
snaring by professional hunting tribes, have all contributed to 
wholesale destruction of wild life. The Black-buck has almost 
come on the verge of extinction. Government have realised the 
urgent need for protecting the wild denizens of* the forest and 
the passing of the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds 
Protection Act (IV of 1951) is a great step towards the preser- 
vation of wild life. 

The most prominent amongst mammals of beasts of prey 
are the Tiger (Panthera tigris Linn), Palait Vagh, Panther or 
Leopard (Panthera pardus Linn) — M. Dahanya Vagh or Biblya 
Vagh. 

Tigers were once in plenty in the hill forests of the Sahyadris. 
But now they are rare and met with only in the denser forests of 
the following places : — 

Radhanagari Range : 

Patyacha Dang, Kala Dang, Surangi, Rametha. 

Bavada Range : 

Karul, Bavadr Sadure. 

Ajra Range : 

Suleran, Gavse. 

Human beings are as a rule unmolested, and no man-eaters 
have been recorded in the recent past. However, due to exter- 
mination of sambhars, cheetals, etc., which form their natural 
food, tigers are reported to have become cattle lifters. Leopards 
are comparatively rare but panthers are less intolerant of heat 
and are found in the thick evergreen to semi-evergreen hill 
forests of the district. Wild boar and porcupines form their 
natural food. Village dogs, goats and donkeys are also taken 
occasionally. The leopard is perhaps the most effective natural 
check against the wild pig, whose ravages in paddy and sugar- 
cane fields are notorious and hence it may be considered a great 
friend of the agriculturists. 

Among the leopards and panthers, several varieties are 
distinguished locally. ‘ Dahanya Vagh ’ the spotted tiger, which 
is very rarely found now, is dreaded more than the tiger. 
‘Biblya Vagh* is said to be of three kinds, two large, viz., 
Karanjya and Tendva and one small, viz., Khandli or Biblya. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
iVjli) Animals and 
Bikds. 


Mammals of 
Beasts of prey. 
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CHAPTER i. The general distribution of panthers or leopards in the 
district is as under : — 

Fanhala Range : 

Western strip of the Panhala range about 10 miles in 
width. 

Radhanagari Range : 

Patyacha Dang, Kaladang. Surangi and Rametha. 

Ajra Range : 

Suleran. Savse and Awanai. 

Bavada Range : 

Kami. Bavada and Sadure. 

The serious encroachment of cultivation into the natural 
habitat of panthers and leopards has been mainly responsible 
for reducing their incidence considerably. The hunting leopard 
or the chita is now extinct, as is the case in Central India, where 
it was once found in plenty. 

Cats. Among the wild cats felis chaus (M. Ran manjar ) occurs 

to a considerable extent It lives in open forests and shrub 
jungle and is a serious pest of the poultry. The other two 
varieties of cats live in thick forests but are comparatively rare, 
viz., paraaoxcerus musanga (M. Kavali manjar) and Viverricula 
indica (M. Javaai manjar or the small Indian civet cat). The 
civet cat is valued for its civet which, in small dosage, is used 
in perfumery and medicine. 

Bears. The Sloth Bear ( Melursus ursiners M. Asval) is restricted to 
the well-wooded hilly portions of the Ghat area. During the 
day, it lives in hollows in rocks or in ravines and at night 
times comes down to the plains in search of honey combs and 
Mahua flowers, of which it is very fond. It lives on roots 
and fruits of forest trees and feeds on ants and insects. 
It seldom attacks man unprovoked and does little injury to 
cattle. 

Dog tribe. Of the Dog tribe the principal representatives are : — 

(1) The striped Hyena (Hyena striata-M. Taras) Is fairly 
common in all hills and forests. It generally seeks shelter in 
natural holes or caves during day time, and moves about 
during night time in search of animal carcasses. It is a useful 
scavenger. 

(2) The wolf (Ganis lupus-M. Landaga) is generally found 
in plains but its number has considerably diminished. It lifts 
sheep and goats at night 

(3) The jackal (Canis aureus- M. Kolha) is found in abun- 
dance in the plains. It is a useful scavenger but at the same 
time it is harmful to poultry, sugarcane and groundnut 
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(4) The Indian Fox (Cam's aureus- M. Kolha) is common in chapter l. 

the open country in the eastern portion of the district. It is j, hyslc ^7 cajures 
a useful animal to the agriculturists in that it lives chieflywiu> Actuals and 
on field rats, mice, reptiles and insects. The jackals and Bums, 
foxes in the small hill round about Kolhapur give an excellent I)OKtr,bo ' 

coursing, which is a favourite amusement among the Maratha 
nristrocracy. 

(5) The Wild dog (Cuon alpinus-M. Kolsunda) is highly 
destructive of sambhar and other game. They usually hunt 
in packs of 20 to 25. Even the tiger and panthers get scared 
by the presence of wild dogs. 

Among the bats the Flying Fox ( Peteropus giganteus- M. Bat 0 * 

Waghul) is quite common. They cause great damage to orchards, 
especially as they raid, usually after sunset, in large numbers. 

Among the rodents, the Indian porcupine ( Hystrix lencura, Rodents. 
Gray and Hard wicke M. Salindar) is very common. It lives 
in burrows dug in the ground or rocky hill sides and is very 
harmful to agriculture as well as to forest plantations. It eats 
up all the seed sown and also gnaws and uproots seedlings to 
eat the eflshy cotyledons. 

The Giant Squirrel ( Ratufa indica) is very attractive due to 
its bright reddish brown colour. It is found rarely in the Ghat 
forests. 

The Five striped squirrel ( Funambulus pennanti- M. Khar) 
is usually found in the neighbourhood of habitations. It is 
highly destructive of forest seeds, both in nurseries and in 
plantations. 

The Hare ( Lepus nigricallis-M. Sasa) is found in the scrub Haro, 
jungle. Due to their unregulated hunting and snaring by the 
local tribes, their number has depleted considerably. 

The deer family is perhaps the worst affected by the illicit Door, 
shooting and poaching. It needs complete protection, at least 
for some years to come. At present they are found only in the 
interior forests in the Sahyadris. 

The Sambhar (Rusa aristotelis-M, Sambhar) is restricted to the 
hilly portions. They are mainly found in the forests of the 
following places: — 

Bavada Range : 

Palsambe, Saitawade, Aslaj. 

Ajra Range: 

Latgaon, Haloli, Gavse. 

Radhanagari Range: 

Patyacha Dang, Kaladang, Surangi, Rametha. 

Karvir Range: 

Mhasurli, 
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chapter l. The spotted deer (Axis macidatus-M. Cheetal) prefers 
phrct plains and the foot-hills of forests in the neighbourhood of 

WnS Scilrs .Ja> cultivation. Their number has considerably dwindled. They 
Bieds. mainly occur in Pombare forests of Panhala Range and the 
■ Deer ' Latgaon, Haloli, and Gawase forests of Ajra Range. It is the 
fairest of India’s deer. “There is no more beautiful sight in 
creation than a Chital stag in sun-flecked dell 

The Barking deer (Muntiacus muntijakay-M. Bhekar) is also 
met with in small numbers, in forests of Karvir, Ajra and 
Radhanagari Ranges. 

Among the antelopes, mention may be made of the Black-buck 
(Antilope cervicapra-M. Kalvita). This is an inhabitant of the 
open shrub and plain grassy areas in the neighbourhood . cf 
cultivation. At one time they used to move in large herds in 
open parts of Raibag and Shirol. At present, it has become 
almost extinct due to indiscriminate shooting by illegal methods, 
without regard to age or sex. 

The Mouse deer (Meminna indica-M. Pisora) is only occasionally 
found in the forests of Sahvadris. 

Bison. Gout or the Indian Bison (Gay ecus gaurus-M. Gau) is the 
largest of all existing bovines. The Marathas consider bison 
a bull and generally do not shoot it. Because of this supersti- 
tion, the bisons have received natural protection and are found 
in fairly large numbers especially in the Radhanagari Range. 
They occur principally in the following places: — 

Radhanagari Range : ' 

Patyacha Dang, Kala Dang. Surangi, Rametha. 

Panhala Range: 

Kolik, Barki, Gothane, Padsali. Kode Bk., Asandoli, 
Pombare, Anaskura forests. 

Bavada Range: 

Kitawade jungle area (Gangotri site). 

Of the smaller animals allied to both cat and dog, the common 
Mongoose (Herpestes Edkardsii'M. Mungusa) deserves mention. 
It is destructive to snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous, 
and sometimes becomes a serious threat to poultry because 
of its mass-slaughtering propensities. 

Boars. The Wild Boar (Sits indicus-M. Dukar) occurs in abundance 
in all the hill forests of the district. They usually come out at 
night in large herds, and cause wholesale destruction of agricul- 
tural crop. It is the greatest enemy of the agriculturists, to 
whom gun licences are given liberally for crop protection. 
Boar hunting is favourite sport among the Marathas. 

* Robert A, Stcrodnle, Xatnml Histoiy of the Mammalia of India and Ceylon, 
pp. 505-507. 
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Monkeys, both *maknds ! and 'vanars' are found all over the chapter i. 
district. The *vana r’, the larger one generally frequents near — — 

about villages, whereas the ‘ makad ' is generally seen in the^y 1L y „ animals" a:;'d 
interior forests. Due to large-scale destruction of forests, the Bums, 
monkeys have been forced to make depredations on gardens and Monkeys, 
orchards and do considerable damage. Out of respect for 
Hanuman, the monkey God. the Hindus, as a rule, do not shoot 
monkeys. 

Most of the birds given by Shri Salim Ali in his catalogue on Birds, 
the Birds of Deccan are found in Kolhapur. 

The principal game birds of the district are: — 

(i) Green Pigeons (M. Harial). 

(ii) Pigeons (M. Panva), especially the green rock pigeon 
commonly inhabiting the hill forts. 

(iii) Grey Partridge (M. Titur or Citur). 

The Grey Jungle Fowl (M. Ran Kombada) is found only in 
the interior thick forest areas. The Peafowl (M. Mor or Landor) 
has become comparatively very rare. 

The Great Indian Bustard (M. Hum, Kardhonk) and the 
Lesser Florican (M. Canya Mor), which live in open shrub areas, 
have become rare due to indiscriminate snaring and netting 
by the professional tribes. 

The Physical Features of the Kolhapur District are of Fish and 
varied nature consisting of plains, plateaus and hill ranges. 

The Western Ghat which forms the western boundary of the ' ,1SU ' 3 * 
district has thrown several spurs in the eastern region. The high 
altitudes of these ranges and spurs with their copious rainfall, 
have given rise to a number of streams and small valleys. The 
six rivers of the district, namely, the Wama, Panchaganga, 

Dudhaganga, Wedganga, Hiranyakeshi and Ghataprabha, offer 
many sites suitable for dams and weirs. Due to construction of 
a series of weirs on the Panchaganga, which is formed by the 
confluence of five streams, the Tulsi, Kasari, Bhogawati, Brahmi, 
and Kumbhi, a considerable quantity of water is retained in 
the river, thereby affording suitable habitat for a large number 
of fish. Further, when the tributaries of this river dry up after 
the monsoon, fishes from these tributaries also migrate into the 
Panchaganga for shelter and forage. Besides, there are many 
natural lakes, irrigation tanks, reservoirs and perennial ponds, 
chief of which are Radhanagari reservoir, Rankala lake, Kagal 
tank, Atigra tank, Kalamba tank, Wadgaon tank, Rajaram tank 
and Talasanda tank, where piscicultural activities are being 
undertaken by the department. With the implementation of 
several new irrigation development schemes, which have a direct 
or indirect bearing on fisheries, pisciculture is bound to gain 
uiore importance in this region. 
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CHAPTER i. Important fresh water fauna of the district comprises the 
« TTT . following varieties of fish: — 

Physical Features. 

Fish ahd Scientific Name. Local Name. 

Fisheries. 

Fishes. ORDER: OPISTHOMI. 

Family : Mastacembeltd/E. 

Mastacembelus armatus (Lacep.) ... Vam, Vambat. 

Vam which is usually found in rivers, does not figure much 
in the catches. It attains a size of about two feet and is 
highly prized as food. It is usually caught on small hooks as it 
frequents boulders with some currents where it is difficult 
to net. 

Order: APODES. 

Family: Anguillidje. 

Anguilla anguiUa (Ham.) ... Aheer. 

Aheer from the eel group is a rare variety found in rivers. 
It is usually caught by hooks and line. Being a foul eater, is not 
much relished as food though its flesh is considered as a diet 
for invalids. It is disliked by many in view of its snake like 
appearance. It grows to about 4 feet in length. 

Order: EVENTOGNATHI. 

Family: Cyprinidal. 

Sub-family : Abramidinaz. 

Oxy aster clupeoids (Bl.) ... Vadshi. 

Oxyaster phulo ... Alkut. 

These are bright silvery fishes, locally known as vadshi or alkut 
The former grows to about 9 inches while the latter grows to 
about 4 inches. These are abundant in rivers and constitute 
the mainstay of the fishermen as well as of the poor 
consumers as the fish is cheap and available in large quantities. 
They are surface feeders, subsisting mainly on planktonic insect 
larvae and worms. In view of their larvicidal character, they 
are regarded as useful in animal anal campaign. 

Sub-family : Rasborin ce. 

Bariliits bendelisis (Ham.) Jhorya. 

'Barilius evezardi (Day) Jhorya. 

Perilampus atpar (Ham.) ... Sonukli. 

Danio cequipinnatus (McClelland) ... Balloki. 

Brachydanio ratio (Ham.) ... Dandai. 

Rasbora daniconius (Ham.) ... Dandvan. 

V’ 

Of the aforesaid varieties, only dandvan is common in the 
catches while the remaining are found in small numbers in 
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rivers and streams. These fishes being small in size, are not 
valued much. Nevertheless, they form food for the poor class. 
Dandvan and dandai in view of their brilliant colours find a place 
in aquarium. Dandvan and balooki are of some use as 
larvicidal fish. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
Fish and 
Fisheries. 
Fislie8. 


Sub-family : Cyprinince . 

Puntius (Tor) khudrec (Sykes). — Locally called as 
mhasheed — is the angler’s delight. It is also called as mahaseer 
of the Deccan and is found in most of the rivers of Kolhapur, 
particularly in parts of rivers frequented by Garra-mullya. It 
prefers rocky-bed and moderately strong current. The fish 
attains large size and reaches a weight of 30 to 40 lbs. 

Puntius (Tor) mussullali (Sykes): Mhasheed is another large 
size carp and reaches a length of over three feet and weighs 
over 20 lbs. It is one of the species of mahaseers and gives good 
sport to the anglers. 

Puntius jerdoni (Day) ... Parag. 

Puntius kolus (Sykes) ... Kolshi. 

Puntous sarana (Ham.) ... Khavli. 

The above species are medium sized carps growing from 
6 to 18 inches and weighing upto a seer or more and are common 
in most of the lakes and rivers of Kolhapur. They are used 
as food all over the district and are also of some value as 
semi-game fishes. 


Puntius ticto (Ham.). — Locally called as khavli, is a small 
hardy species. It has no value as food but is useful as larvicidal 
fish of the district. 


Other Puntius species are : — 

Puntius amphibius (C. and V.) 
Puntius melanosLigma (Day) 
Puntius stigma (C. and V.) 
Puntius fraseri (Hora and Misra) 


Khavli. 

Khavli. 

Khavli. 

Kadwi. 


The following five Labeo species which are common carps of 
Kolhapur waterways are esteemed as food and game fishes : — 


Labeo calbasu (Ham.) 
Labeo boggiLt (Sykes) 
Labeo fimbriatus (Bl.). 
Labeo porcellus (Heckel) 
Labeo bata 


Kanas. 

Sandasi, Sandas. 
Tambir. 
Tambudki. 
Tambti. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Physical Features. 
Fish and 
Fisheries.- 
Fishes. 


Other fishes belonging to this sub-family are: — 


Garra mullya (Sykes) 
Garra bicornuta (Rao) 
Cirrhina fulungee (Sykes) 
Cirrhina reba (Ham.) 
Rohtee cotio (Ham.) 
Rohitee vigorsii (Sykes) 


... Mullya. 

... Mullya. 

... Mulicha ganna. 

... Phankut. 

.. Vatani. 


Schizmatorhynchus (Nukta) nukta (Sykes). — Nukta or bhobri — 
is the two-mouthed fish of the local fishermen — rather a rare 
variety. A conspicuous slit which lies near the nasal apertures 
and above the oral aperture, has given two-mouthed appearance 
to the fish. 

Rapidly growing varieties of carps viz., Catla catla (Ham.), 
Labeh rohita (Ham.) and Cirrhina mrigala (Ham.) locally 
called catla, rohu and mirgal respectively and imported from 
Bengal, have been introduced in irrigation tanks and reservoirs 
by the Department of Fisheries. They are expected to breed 
and establish themselves in due course and thus provide 
a local source for producing the major carp fry. Catla, the 
quickest growing carp, weighing upto 40 lbs. is caught from the 
tank stocked. Rohu and mirgal weighing upto 20 lbs. are 
common, in catches brought from the tanks leased out. They 
grow up to three feet in length and are highly esteemed as food. 


Family: Cobitime. 


Lepidocephachthys quntea (Ham.) ... 
Lepidocephachthys thermalic (C. & V.). 
Nemachilichtys ruppe lli (Sykes) 
Nemachilus denisonii (Day) 
Nemachilus botius (Ham.) 

Nemachilus sp. 


Mori. 

Mori. 

Chikli. 

Murunga. 

Chikli. 

Chikli. 


Botia striata var. kolhapurensis non-Waghmasa. 

These are small varieties not growing more than three inches. 
They are bottom feeders, dwelling usually on gravelly and 
sandy bottom. There is a belief that soup prepared from, these 
fishes cures cough and cold. 

Waghmasa from the loaches group is a beautiful coloured 
fish. The body is diversified by broad dark and narrow yellow 
bands. On the upper surface of the head the dark and yellow 
streaks form a trident mark. The fish being hardy and 
beautiful, finds a place in the aquaria. 
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Order: OSTAKIOPHYSI 
Suh-Order: SILUROID/E. 

Family: Silurid;e. 

Ompal; bimaculalus (131.) ... Wanz. 

Ompak pa bo (Ham.) ... Kaliwanj. 

Wallago altu (Bl.) • ... Valshivada. 

All these varieties of fish are carnivorous and are highly 

esteemed as food. Wanj and kaliwanj grow to about one foot in 

length. Valshivada grows to about five feet and is called a fresh 
water shark in view of its voracious nature. They are found 
in rivers as well as in tanks. 


Family : Bagrid/e. 


Mystus c avasius (Ham.) 
Mystus secnghala (Sykes) 
Mystus malabaricus (jerdon) 
Mystus aor (Ham.) 

Rita hastala (Val.) 

Rita pevimentata (Val.) 


Kalirna. 

Singalu. 

Shingti. 

Shingalu. 

Kurdu. 

Ghoghrya 


These fishes are usually found in rivers. Katirna, shingti. 
ghoghrya grow to about 10 inches while kudru grows to about 
six inches. Shingalu grows to about 18 inches and is relished 
as food. 


Family: Sisorid/E. 

Gagata itchkeea (Sykes) 
Glyptothorax lonah (Sykes) 
Glyptothorax annandalei (Hora) 
Bagarius bagarius (Ham.) 


Itchka. 

Phattar chittu. 
Phattar chittu. 
Khirit. 


All these varieties are found in rivers and are not very 
common in the catches. Khirit also known as blind fish, in 
view of its very small eyes as compared to its huge body, is 
sometimes caught in river Panchaganga and Krishna. It is 
an ugly looking fish yellowish in colour with large irregular 
brownish black cross bands. It is considered as the largest 
fresh water fish. It grows to an enormous size. Specimens 
measuring about five and half feet and weighing upto 150 lbs. 
have been caught in the river Panchganga. 


Family: Schilbeid®. 

Prceutrapictlys taakree (Sykes) ... Munvi, Vyadi. 

Neotrpius khavalchor (Kulkarni) ... Khavalchor. 

Pseudotropms atherinoide (Bl.) ... Sura. 

These fishes are found only in rivers and are not very 
common in the catches. They grew to about eight to ten inches in 
length. Khavalchor occurs in Krishna and Panchganga rivers. 
Its specific local name signifies its remarkable lepidophagous 
habit of feeding on the scales of others fishes. 
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Order: CYPRINODONTES. 

Family: Cyprinodontid/E. 

Aplochilus lineatus (C. end V.) 

It is a small fish not growing more than three inches. It is 
a surface feeder known for its larvicidal nature. It is found in 
river Bhogavati and rarely in Panchaganga river. 

Order: SYNENTOGNATHI. 

Family: Xementodontid«:. 

Xenentodon cancila ... Takali. 

This fish is rarely found in rivers and is not of commercial 
importance. 


Order: LABYRINTHICI. 


Family: Ophicephalhwe. 


Chana gachaa (Ham.) 

Chana leucopunctatus (Sykes) 
Chana marulius (Ham.) 

Channa striatus (Bl.) 
Osphronemus goramy (Lacep). 


Dokarya. 

Kalamasa, Murrel. 
Kalamasa, Murrel. 
Mangsha. 

Gorami. 


Dokarya, murrel and mangsha are generally found in rivers 
and tanks. Being carnivorous, they are not useful for fish 
culture. Murrel or Kalamasa are highly esteemed for their 
flesh, hence highly priced as compared to other fishes. They 
grow to about three feet to four feet in length. In view of their 
snake-like appearance, they are called as “ snake-headed fishes ”. 
Due to presence of accessory respiratory organs, they can 
remain alive out of water for a considerable time. Dokrya and 
mangsha grow to about a foot in length. 


Gorami is newly introduced in some of the tanks in Kolhapur 
district. It grows to about one and half foot in length. This 
fish breeds in confined waters and being herbivorous, is 
eminently suitable for fish culture. 


Order: PERCOMORPHL 
Family: AMBASsms. 

Ambassis rang a (Ham.) ... Kachki, ChambardL 

Ambassis nama (Ham.) ... Kachki, Chambardi. 

These are small carnivorous fishes found in tanks and rivers. 
They grow to about two to three inches in length. They are 
termed as "Glass fish” in view of their transparent body. 
They find a place in the acquaria. 
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Order: GOBIOD/E. chapter t. 

Family: Gophra;. 

Glaszapobivs aiuris (Ham.) ... Kharpya. 

Fishing in rivers and tanks is done by means of cast nets 
(Phcnkani), fixed nets (Glial) drag nets (Vadap), drift nets 
(Kandale) and hook and line (Gann). 

The most elementary type of net in vogue which can still Cast Not. 
continue to be of great use to inland fisheries, is the cast net 
locally known as PhcUani. Phek-jah Sokari and Jhyar. This 
net when cast in water takes the form of a perfect circle and 
settles down over the fish. At the centre of this circle, there 
is a long string for pulling the net. The periphery of the net 
is provided with weights to make it sink down quickly into 
the depths. The peripheral margin of the net is folded to form 
a series of pockets wherein fish get trapped when the net is 
hauled by pulling the string. The mesh of the net varies from 
i" to 2" (square) depending on the size of the fish to be caught. 

This net is made of twine and the cost varies from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 50 according to the size and mesh of the net. 

It is a conical type of net, the base of which is open and Nc f. 
rectangular. The length of the net from the rim of the base or ‘ va ' °° ar) ' 
to the tapering cod end is about 35 feet and the circumference 
at the mouth varies from 30 feet to 40 feet. The size of the 
mesh diminishes as the net tapers towards its extremity where 
it forms an impenetrable bag. The net at the mouth is made 
of strong hemp twine with 4" mesh (square) and at the tapering 
end it is made of thin twine with mesh (square). 

The net is operated just after monsoon till there is strong 
current in the river. The net is so fixed that its mouth is kept 
wide open against the current in a rectangular form by 
supporting the latei*al sides of the mouth by means of 
two strong bamboo poles. The poles are ‘kept in position by 
means of wire ropes which are firmly fixed on both the banks. 

The fish collected at the cod end is taken out by loosening the 
ropes tied round it. The cost of the net is about Rs. 200. • 

This is the largest type of net used for capture of fish .both D fa 9 nets (Bava). 
in rivers and tanks. The net is made of cotton twine and 
consists of 10 to 20 rectangular pieces, the number depending 
on the width of the sheet pf water and on middle conical piece. 

Each piece is about 18 feet in length and 22 feet in height 
with 1" stretched mesh. The middle piece is conical in shape 
and with its cod-end resembles the fixed net described above. 

The rings formed by the rectangular pieces on either side of 
this conicle bag are very extensive and collect the fish in the 
bag when .dragged. The whole net while in operation is 
provided with wooden or tin floats along ■ the head rope 
(a.o.p.) I.-0 Vf 70S — 4 ' . ... .. . 


Physical Features. 
Fisn AND 
Fisheries, 
Method? of Fishing. 
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to increase the buoyancy. A few small stones are tied to the 
ground rope to serve as sinkers. These keep the net erect. The 
operation of this net is interesting. A wall net is first stretched 
across the river, where fishing operations are to be undertaken, 
so that the fish scared by the drag net may not escape. Then 
the drag net is spread across the river about a furlong away 
from the wall net. Two coir ropes about 2" thick and about 
50 feet long are tied to the ends of the drag net. Each end is 
pulled by 10-15 persons and the net is thus dragged along the 
river. When the drag net comes closer to the -wall net, its 
one end is joined to the adjacent end of the other net. Then 
the two free ends are pulled and the combined net is dragged 
across the river on to the bank. In the process of dragging 
the net, most of the fish are enclosed in the central conical 
part of the drag net, from 'where they are emptied by loosening 
the rope tied round cod end. The drag net is operated in the 
tank in the manner described above except that the stationary 
•wall net is not used, as the drag net is hauled on the opposite 
bank. Each rectangular piece costs about Rs. 75 and the middle 
conicle piece costs about Rs. 250. 

Drift nets known as kandals. used in the Kolhapur district, 
are of different meshes varying from V/' to 7". Usually 
24 rectangular pieces are joined together and operated by 
12 fishermen. The net while in operation is provided with 
small sticks of reed locally known as “ kavas ”, along the head 
rope to increase the buoyancy. A few small stones or 
earthenware ovals are tied to the ground rope to serve as sinkers. 
The drift nets are used in summer when the depth of water in 
the rivers and tanks is considerably reduced. The common drift 
nets used in deep waters elsewhere are not yet common in 
Kolhapur waters*, although they are being introduced by the 
Department of Fisheries in deep tanks and reservoirs as the 
Laxmi Reservoir (Radhanagari), Kalamb Reservoir etc. 

In addition to fishing by nets, hook and line method of fishing 
is also followed by fishermen of Kolhapur district. About 
200 hooks are attached to a line which measures 1.600 feet in 
length. About two empty tins or dried pumpkins are attached to 
the head rope to serve as floats. This kind of fishing is practised 
throughout the year in deeper sheets of 'water. 

There are no concentrated fishing villages in the Kolhapur 
district as are found in the coastal district. The survey 
conducted by the department in 1955 reveals that there are 
325 houses of fishermen scattered in 63 villages mostly on the 
banks of the rivers and their tributaries. The total population 
of fishermen is 5,775, out of which 993 are actively engaged 
in fishing. As fishing does not provide full-time job fishermen 
are obliged to work as field labourers and masons. All 
fishermen are Hindus and belong to three different sub-castes 
namely Bhoi, Bagdi and Koli. Monday is observed as sabbath 
day when no fishing is done. Fishermen after catching the 
fish prefer to sell it in the local markets if the catch is large. 
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Otherwise, fishcrwomcn and old men hawk the fish from door 
to door. Although fisheuring is not undertaken, considerable 
quantity of salted fish is imported into the district for local 
consumption from the Rntnngiri district. 

There is only one co-operative *ocicty of Bhoi fishermen of 
Kolhapur entitled the “ Bhoiraj Fisheries Co-operative Society 
Ltd. “ The society obtains from the Fisheries Department 
fishing rights of tanks and lakes and portions of rivers in the 
district on concessional rental annually to provide gainful 
employment to its members.” 

Fresh water fisheries, paiticularly stocking of carp fry in 
inland waters and operation of deep tank fishing, provide ample 
scope for development in Kolhapur district. The Department 
of Fisheries. Bombay, extended its activities to Kolhapur and 
opened a sub-ofiicc at Kolhapur in 1951 to find a local source of 
supply of fish seed. Survey of sheets of water near Kolhapur 
indicated availability of fry of Labco fimbriatus, locally known 
as “Tambir”, in large quantity. The young ones (fry) are 
collected during monsoon and arc reared in special nurseries. 
After they attain 4" to 6" size they are liberated in ponds and 
lakes. Although “Tambir” is found in plenty in the district, 
culture of this fish alone in Donds and tanks is not profitable 
on account of its comparative slow growth. Fry of quick growing 
varieties of carps, such as Carta, Rohu and Mrigal, are, there- 
fore, annually imported in large quantities from Calcutta and 
after rearing them to 4" to 6" size, they are released in ponds 
and lakes. This is being done with a view to enriching the 
fisheries of the district so that more and more nutritious food 
may be available to people and fishermen may have gainful 
employment. 

In addition to the above, the following schemes have been 
undertaken during the Second Five-Year Plan in the Kolhapur 
district. 

Under this scheme fresh water sheets in the district will be 
stocked with rapidly growing varieties of carp fry specially 
imported from Calcutta. The scheme already formed a part of 
the 1st Five Year Plan and is continued in the 2nd Five Year 
Plan. The total targets set out for the district during the second 
plan period are as under : — 

(i) Stocking of carp fry in Nos. — 1,37,500. 

(it) Acres of water sheets to be surveyed — 14,000. 

(iii) Fish to be netted in lbs.— 76,000. 

Under this scheme, one deep freezer is allotted to 
one of the fishermen’s co-operative societies in the district for 
the purpose of preservation of unsold stock of fish. The deep 
freezer is allotted on the basis of 1/3 subsidy and 2/3 loan. 
Besides Government hear half the rental of the stall for 
first six months. The cost of the freezer is estimated at Rs. 4,500. 

(o.o.r.) l-c Vf 768— 4a 
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This scheme is envisaged to stock extensive irrigation 
reservoirs in the district with the fingerlings of the carp fry 
imported from Calcutta. The programme during the second 
plan period is as under : — 

(1) Stocking of fish — (in number) 1,58,000 

(2) Netting of fish — (in lbs.) 1,87,500. 

Though Snakes are present All Over the District, a large 
variety of them abound in the region of Vishalgad, Bhudargad, 
Bavda and parts of Gadhinglaj. The reported cases of death due 
to snake bite in this district for the years 1948-1952, as given 
below, indicate the role played by these animals in the life of 
the people in this district. 

No. of deaths due to snake bites. 


Year. 

Town Circle. 

Rural Circle. 

Total. 

1949 

2 

44 

46 

1950 

3 

25 

28 

1951 

4 

38 

42 

1952 

5 

27 

32 

The snakes listed below 

are from records 

available in the 


Fauna of British India by Dr. Smith (1943), various observations 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society and 
personal investigations. 

Family Typhlopida 

Typhlops porrectus (AT. Baud ). — These are small worm-like 
snakes, without any distinct neck region. They are nearly 
blind. The colour ranges from deep to blackish brown and 
the scales on the body are cycloid. The pelvic girdle is 
represented by a couple of vestigeal bones. There is a spine 
at the tail end, which is used for. burrowing in decaying wood 
and vegetation. It feeds upon worms and insects and grows 
to about eight inches in length and prefers to live underground. 

Fam. TJropeltidea 

Uropeltis Ocellatus and Uropeltis phipsoni . — The latter 
snakes are seen in the hilly and heavy monsoon regions of the 
district. The former is yellowish brown and the latter 
purplish brown. Transverse series of small yellow black edged 
ocelli are present on the dorsal side while the belly is brown 
with large yellow spots or cross-bars or mottled patches. They 
have small eyes at the tapering anterior end and grow to about 
20 to 21 inches in length. They are found buried in' soil at high 
altitudes, feeding on insects. 

Family Boidce ' 

Python moluTits molurus, (M. Ajgar ) 

Eryx conicus (M. Parad) 

Eryx Johni (M. Dutondya) 

Python molurus molurus (M. Ajgar) differs from P. M. 
bivittatus by the indistinctiveness of the lance-shaped mark on 
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head. These sluggish snakes prefer rocky slopes and also chapter i. 
watery places. They are brown with pinkish spots and stripes. — — 

They grow up to 18 feet and often weigh more than 250 lbs. PhyS g“ A ^g Urcs ‘ 
The food consists mainly of birds and mammals which are killed Non-Poison’ous. 
by constriction. » . 

Eryx conicus (M. Parad and also Durkya Ghonas) yellowish, 
brownish or greyish above with a dorsal series of large, 
dark-brown, black-edged spots, usually confluent . with one 
another to form a zigzag stripe ; lower parts yellowish or 
whitish, the outer scale rows with small brown spots. Female 
is longer than male, two or three feet in length. It feeds on 
small frogs, birds, mammals and even snakes. It is a harmless 
sluggish snake often exhibited by snake charmers as poisonous. 

Eryx Johni (M. Dutondya ) is longer than Eryx conicus. It is 
sandy grey with black-edged dorsal brown scales, with distinct 
dark traverse bands, particularly in the tail end. The under- 
parts are whitish, spotted with dark brown. This snake is 
found more in hilly regions devoid of vegetation. 

Fam : Cohibridce. 

This family is represented by the following species of 
snakes : — 

1. Ptyas Mucosus (M. Dhaman). 

2. Coluber fasciolatus (M. Nagin). 

3. Liopellis calamaria. 

4. Oligodon tceniolatus. 

5. Lycodon aulicus (Wolf snake). 

6. Natrix piscator (M. Pan-divad). 

7. Bioga forsteni. 

8. Psammophis leithi. 

9. Dryophis nasutus (M. sarptoli). 

Ptyas mucosus (M. Dhaman). — Brown with irregular but 
strongly marked black cross-bars on the posterior half of the 
■ body forming a reticulate pattern. The younger ones have 
dark-edged cross-bars on the anterior surface. These are very 
agile snakes, often growing to about 10 feet in length. When 
cornered they emit a sound of a milder tone than a kite and 
strike viciously. The bite is, of course, not poisonous. The 
male is slightly slate coloured. • It is rumoured that these snakes 
wind round the feet of cattle and lash with - their tail. 

However, it has been observed that this snake is capable of 
"twining round a body -into a sort of bowline knot which is 
normally difficult to open. It may be that such knots are used 
lor anchoring while catching its prey. This snake is very 
common and is an important enemy of rats. Farmers should 
not destroy this snake, as it helps them on reduce rodents on 
the farm. ' - . . ' 
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This scheme is envisaged to stock extensive irrigation 
reservoirs in the district with the fingerlings of the carp fry 
imported from Calcutta. The programme during the second 
plan period is as under : — 

(1) Stocking of fish— -(in number) 1,58,000 

(2) Netting of fish— (in lbs.) 1,87,500. 

Though Snakes are present All Over the District, a large 
variety of them abound in the region of Vishalgad, Bhudargad, 
Bavda and parts of Gadhinglaj. The reported cases of death due 
to snake bite in this district for the years 1948-1952, as given 
below, indicate the role played by these animals in the life of 
the people in this district. 

No. of deaths due to snake bites. 


Year. 

Town Circle. 

Rural Circle. 

Total. 

1949 

2 

44 

46 

1950 

3 

25 

28 

1951 

4 

38 

42 

1952 

5 

27 

32 

The snakes listed below 

are from records available 

in the 


Fauna of British India by Dr. Smith (1943), various observations 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society and 
personal investigations. 

Family Typhlopidce 

Typhlops porrectus (M. Daud ). — These are small worm-like 
snakes, without any distinct neck region. They are nearly 
blind. The colour ranges from deep to blackish brown and 
the scales on the body are cycloid. The pelvic girdle is 
represented by a couple of vestigeal bones. There is a spine 
at .the tail end, which is used for. burrowing in decaying wood 
and vegetation. It feeds upon worms and insects and grows 
to about eight inches in length and prefers to live underground. 

Fam. Uropeltidea , 

Uropeltis Ocellatus and Uropeltis phipsoni . — The latter 
snakes are seen in the hilly and heavy monsoon regions of the 
district. The former is yellowish brown and the latter 
purplish brown. Transverse series of small yellow black edged 
ocelli are present on the dorsal side while the belly is brown 
with large yellow spots or cross-bars or mottled patches. They 
have small eyes at the tapering anterior end and grow to about 
20 to 21 inches in length. They are found buried in' soil at high 
altitudes, feeding on insects. 

Family Boidce 

Python molurus molurus, (M. Ajgar) 

Eryx conicus (M. Parad) 

Eryx Johni (M. Dutondya ) 

Python molurus molurvs (M. Ajgar) differs from P. M. 
bivittatus by the indistinctiveness of the lance-shaped mark on 
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head. These sluggish snakes prefer rocky . slopes and also chapter l. 
watery places. They are brown with pinkish spots and stripes. — 

They grow up to 18 feet and often weigh more than 250 lbs. Ph si^KEs™™ 5 * 
The food consists mainly of birds and mammals which are killed Non-Poisonoiw. 
by constriction. ► . 

Eryx conicus (M. Parad and also Durkya Ghonas) yellowish, 
brownish or greyish above with a dorsal series of large, 
dark-brown, black-edged spots, usually confluent . with . one 
another to form a zigzag stripe ; lower parts yellowish or 
whitish, the outer scale rows with small brown spots. Female 
is longer than male, two or three feet in length. It feeds on 
small frogs, birds, mammals and even snakes. It is a harmless 
sluggish snake often exhibited by snake charmers as poisonous. 

Eryx Johni (M. Dutondya ) is longer than Eryx conicus. It is 
sandy grey with black-edged dorsal brown scales, with distinct 
dark traverse bands, particularly in the tail end. The under- 
parts are whitish, spotted with dark brown. This snake is 
found more in hilly regions devoid of vegetation. 

Fam : Colubridce. 

This family is represented by the following species of 
snakes: — 

1. Ptyas Mitcosus (M. Dhaman). 

2. Coluber fasciolatus (M. Nagin ). 

3. Liopeltis calamaria. 

4. Oligodon tceniolatus. 

5. Lycodon aulicus (Wolf snake). 

6. Natrix piscator (M. Pan-divad ). 

7. Bioga forsteni. 

8. Psammophis leithi. 

9. Dryophis nasutus (M. sarptoli). 

Ptyas mucosus (M. Dhaman). — Brown with irregular but 
strongly marked black cross-bars on the posterior half of the 
•body forming a reticulate pattern. The younger ones have 
dark-edged cross-bars on the anterior surface. These are very 
agile snakes, often growing to about 10 feet in length. When 
cornered they emit a sound of a milder tone than a kite and 
strike viciously. The bite is, of course, ■not poisonous. The 
male is slightly slate coloured. • It is rumoured that these snakes 
wind round the feet of cattle and lash with - their tail. 

Howevei*, it has been observed that this snake is capable of 
twining round a body unto a sort of bowline knot which is 
normally difficult to open. It may be that such knots are used 
for anchoring while catching its prey. This snake is very 
common and is an important enemy of rats. Farmers should 
not destroy this snake, as it "helps them on reduce rodents on 
the farm. ' : . - . ' 
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lake gror.'s to about feet In length and is very vicious. 
2 \tG-?£.-iacmj. "When cornered, it erects and fattens the body behind the neck 
like a c-cbra :• so it is often mistaken to he a cobra. 


Liopelzis ccXerric.rvx. — Light-broom frith bla c k-edged scales 



are found particularly in the hilly region, though rot ve~ 
common. 


Olicodon iaenioieius.- 


Lishi-hrovm to 


aoove 


r-n rts" 


black transverse cross-bars, the colour of vrhich is confined to 
the edges of the scales. There are at least five colour 
variations. This snake is seen in gardens and often mistaken 


Lycodon amlicus . — These snakes are particularly nocturnal 
in habit and are excellent climbers. They bite readily tvhen 
molested. It has «a fondness for entering human habitations. 
It grovrs to about one foot in length and due to its deep crotm 
colour and “hitish cross-bars, it is often mistaken to be a krali. 
It is a harmless snake. 



rith dark scots. It grorrs to three feet and feeds cn 


It is easily tamed and many snake charmers carry this eras 
.in their bag. A couple of more species of Xatrix are als 
available in the district. 

3o:cg forsieni (Cat snake'/. — 3r ovm or reddish score rfjh 
more or less regular, angular black spots or cross-bars vritn 


mute soots oelrreen tuen. These are more cos' 


i cn 



side frith black spots frhich may be continuous frith one anotnsr. 


ruing up to tne eye. 

This snake grcfrs up to trr<? feet in length- 

Dryophis ncsutus (Id. Ssrptoly. —-Verdant green above, the 
interstitial skin, black and frhiie, form i ng oblique lines best 
marked on the anterior hgtf of the body. Pate-green belovr. 
It is essentially a gpgV* of the trees Irving cn- lizards and birds’ 
eggs. It looks harmless, but stares at the is.ce and often has 


£ hi S'* P. P. 
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Fam.: Elapida i. — This is represented by the following 
snakes: — 

Bungarus cceruleus (M. Manyar). 

Bungarus fasciatus (M. Aghi Manyar). 

Naja naja (M. Nag). 

Callophis melanums. 

Bungarus coeruleus (M. Manyar).— Black above with a bluish 
line and having narrow white equidistant cross-bars more in 
the posterior region. Dorsal row of hexagonal scales and 
a single row of complete caudals distinguish this snake from 
others. It is a very quiet snake growing to about 4£ feet in 
length feeding on rats and other snakes. This is one of the 
most poisonous snakes of India, the poison of which is 
neurotoxic. 

Bungarus fasciatus (M. Aghi Manyar) is found in the hilly 
regions. It is alternately banded with black or purplish-black 
bands on a yellow background. Head is bordered by a yellow 
stripe. The specimen grows up to four feet in length and is 
said to be poisonous. 

Naja naja (M. Nag.). — This is quite a familiar snake with 
a hood, on which may be present a spectacle mark. The colour 
is brown but there are cases where the specimen was yellow. 
Such yellow specimen turn brown after a continuous exposure 
to atmosphere. This snake is not normally aggressive. It is 
worshipped on Nagpanchmi day. The main food consists of 
frogs, and rodents and the maximum length is about 5 feet 
6 inches. When cornered it hisses intermittently and strikes 
with force. The poison is neurotoxic and this is an important 
poisonous snake of the locality. 

Callophis melanurus (Coral snake). — Light brown above, head 
and neck black with yellow spots, tail with two black rings 
and the belly reddish in live specimen. This snake growing 
to above 2£ feet curls up to expose the red under surface. It is 
a poisonous snake. 

Fam: Viperidce. — This is represented by Viper a russelli 
(M. Ghonas), Echis carinatus (M. Phoorsa) and Trimeresurus 
malabaricus. 

Vip era russelli (M. Ghonas). — Light brown above with 
three longitudinal series of large rounded or oval spots. These 
are usually brown in the centre and have a black margin edged 
with white. The vertebral chain may be confluent and the 
outer spots may be broken at their lower margins. This snake 
way be found both on the hills and in the plains. It hisses 
very loudly and deeply. It moves in a leisurely manner, 
but when disturbed and roused, it strikes with great force and 
determination literally hurling itself at its enemy. Grows to 
above five feet. 
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CHAPTER 1. me poison fangs are bigger than those of the cobra and the 
P v-t,T^<«„ strtion of the poison is more on the vascular system. It is 
fit"*"’ one of the four most common noisonous snakes of India. 

H'Sj/r.srv. rjsk'sA’'.. 


eni- 


Zcnis carinate fid. moorra). — This small snake of the © 
desert is found !n the rocky regions. It is a vicious creature, 
biting with least provocation. .with peat malice and with 
a lightning-like rapidity. 7fhsn excited it has the peculiar 
habit o? rubbing the sides of the body against one another, in 
doing so forming almost the figure of % with its head in the 
centre. It grows to about two feet in length. It is a brown 
snake with deep brown spots on the body and an arrow-shaped 
mark on the head. It is one of the four most common poisonous 
snakes of India. 


Trimcreauruc rriaiab Tncr-JJ .. — Th is green pit viper growing to 
about two feet may be met with In jungle s at high altitudes. 
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Slippi/mua r; piobably Kolhapiit 8 ar.d Dr K. (» Rh.'itdrukiu 
identifies H:ik-ecus< •: with the Vj!;v:«yaku:a »>* the conn::.* To 
about this tune <>r a lit;!*- c:ub»r belong the Duddhtsi caw*, 
called Pii’.tiuv Data about mm mile;. v/^: c ,f Panhnln, ami the 
Pavaia caves near Jotib.Vs hill about nine mile;; north-west 
of Kolhspui . Fiom the Andhrahh] ty.-is ih** district would 
to have parsed to the early Kndambas (A.D. f>00) whose 
chief capital was at Pnln.-.ika or Halsi in Helftnum about 
a hundred mil*-:; south-east of Kolhapur. Front the eaily 
Kndambas it would teem to have pasted to the early and 
Western Cfdukyns front about fifitl to 7(i0 ; to the Rastrnkulns 
to ft 7. - ' ; from the Hftspakiitas to the Western Calukvas, who 


IA.P. 7.'.0} 


* ThU i;lin)il< t le (‘untrilillOvl tiv J'mf. Jt. V. Otuii.M. 

■tuijMifil iJuiuliay Jlnuifli 1 1 *»>-••» ) ,VJ.il|n S >rjily. N'lV. 1 17-1AJ, IJionli.iy Alt lirt<l<>. 
J'i'al Kurvry, Sr|i:iinli- NujuUrr 10, 3!l. 

* ‘J'luowi J!«:u. Ur. ll«y. A«. .‘•'•ic. ,\JV. ; I'mfrMiur Hlmndail.m'" 

I.arUj l littery nj )hf l)i emit, 17 , t! 0 . 

* hi f«>t it ii l)r. JtliMiit.il I:nr trim Mi-ut ifit-s If ip|i(>!aitn with Kollmjmr; tint 
Ur, Kniic, v.Jjd linn I'XMiiiiMit tin* Jirnlilrju llii|Hi|'U<nlly fs of opinion tlmt 

«"»« •- '1' iivi-il from Kullmjiiira (Snrifil Survey of K<u!iAjnir tiy N. V. Nolinnl, V«il 11, 

4 IJ'-itiiii,’ l'l'ilejny, COS j lleecnn Kntly HMury, I’ll, 
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chaster 2. held the district, to about 1190 and while under them, to the 
^rr~. Kolhapur Silaharas (A.D. 942-1205), and to the Devagiri Yadavas 
EmTfeosr. U P*° the Musalman conquest of the Deccan about 1347. 

{AJ). 730). Of the early and Western Calukvas no copper plates or stone 
inscriptions referring to Kolhapur proper have yet been found, 
Of the Rastrakutas, two copper plate grants have been found, 
one at Samangad fort four miles south of Gadhinglaj and 
another at Sangli town. The Samangad grant, which belongs 
to the seventh Kastrakuta king Dantidurga or Dantivarma 31, 
bears date Sak 675 (A.D. 733-54) and mentions that 

Dantidurga's victorious elephants ploughed up the bank of 
the river Keva or Narmada, that he acquired supreme 
dominion by conquering Yallabha, and that he easily defeated 
the army of the Kamatak which was expert in dispersing the 
kings of KancI or Conjeveram and Kerala, the Colas, the 
Pandyas, Sriharsa, and Yajrata 1 * * * . The Sangli copper plate 
grant belongs to the fourteenth king Govind V and is dated 
iak 855 (A.D. 933-34)=- Of the Western Calukvas who 

succeeded the Rastrakutas in A. D. 973, there is a copper plate 
grant from Miraj. which belongs to king Jayasimha HI. 

It was made by him in Sak 946 (A.D. 1024-25) at his victorious 
camp which, after warring against the mighty Colas, 
the * lord of the city of the Candramila and after 

seizing the possessions of the lords of the Seven 

Konkans, was located near the city of Kolhapura or 
Kolhapur for conquering the northern country. There is 
an inscription of Somadeva in the Mahalaksmi temple at 
Kolhapur, but it does not refer to Kolhapur itself. Next in 
point of time is a reference in a grant of the Kadamb king of 
Goa of (A.D. 1078), Therein the king Sastha is said to have 
gone to Kolhapur and worshipped the Goddess MahHaksrm. 
It was during Somesvara regime that Colas under Rajendra II 
invaded the Calukvan territory as far north as Kolhapur and 
even claimed to have set up a pillar of victory at this place.* 

Apart from the inscriptional evidence on the basis of 
which the early history of Kolhapur is being traced here, 
there are many references in Puranas which throw light both 
on the derivation of the word Kolhapur and the sacredness 
that the city has come to possess on account of the location 
of Ambabal temple there. The Puranic evidence has to be 
utilised with great caution, but it would be wrong to keep it 
out . of sight altogether. "According to Puranas. says 
Major Graham writing in 1S54, “this tract of the country was 
originally called ' Kurwir 5 (Karavira) from the goddess 
Mahalaksmi using her mace (Kur) in lifting her favoured 
retreat from the waters of the great deluge/’ According to 
another legend the name “ Kolhapur ” is' derived from the 
story that a demon “ Kole ” was defeated and killed on a hill 

1 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 32-33. This is the earliest known inscription in which 

the date is expressed by Spires arranged according to the decimal system of notation. 

: Jonr, Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. IV. 97 ; Fleet's Kacsrese Dynasties 37. 

s Exe.vtTtt.ions at Brahmpnri by Dr. Snnknlin and Dr. Dikshit pages 5-0. 
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The first three personages in the above genealogy arc CHAPTER 2. . 
mentioned only in the Talale plates of Gandaraditya and r~ 
omitted by latter plates. This indicates that they had not siuiubab of 
achieved the full status of kings during the period (940 to 1000 Kouwrvn. 
A.D.). They are described as kings by their descendants only 
when the latter attained a royal status. 

The first ruling king of this dynasty was Jatiga II. 1 His 
reign can be placed between 1000 to 1020 A.D. as his grandson 
King Marasinha is known to be ruling in 1058 A.D. The 
records of King Marasinha mention him as Tagranagara 
Bhopalaka and Pamaladurgadrisinha which indicate that he 
had defeated the Calukyas who were formerly ruling over 
portions of Kolhapur State, and held the fort of Panhala, thus 
establishing his rule over the area. During the reign of 
Gonka, the Calukyas conquered Kolhapur, under their king 
Jayasinha (before 1024 A.D.) The Silaharas had to submit to 
the Calukyas in order to retain their kingdom. In the 
records, Gonka is described as conqueror of Kahada (Karad), 

Mairiage (Miraj) and Konkan. It is probable that Gonka 
might have extended his rule over these territories as an agent 
for or with the consent of his over-lords. Gonka was succeeded 
by his not very ambitious son Marasinha who in a copper plate 
grant describes the fort of Kilagila as his capital. Guvala II 
succeeded his father in 1057. However, till 1110 the history 
of the Silahara family becomes complicated as all princes are 
mentioned as kings. On the death ’ of Guvala in 1055 A.D., 

Bhallala and Bhoja must have ruled the kingdom. Acugi II, 
the Sinda ruler of Yelburga, is said to have repulsed a certain 
Bhoja who can be only the Silahara Bhoja. Bhoja was 
succeeded by Gandaraditya 2 who claims to he the undisputed 
king of Konkan. During the later period of his regime, his 
son Vijayaditya defeated Jayakesin II of Goa who had 
ousted the Silahara ruler of Thana. Gandarditya executed - 
various public works. At Irukudi in Miraj district he built 
a lake called Gandusamudra on the bank of which he built 
temples in honour of Buddha, Jina and Sankara. Gandaraditya 
was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya. He joined in a conspiracy 
which was being formed by Bijjala, a minister of his feudal 
Lord Taila III, and in the revolution that ensued the Calukya 
supremacy came to an end. The Satara plates of his son claim 
that Vijayaditya reinstated the fallen lords of Sthanaka and Goa. 

Vijayaditya had to fight hard to wrest independence from Bijjala, 
the new sovereign but it was only after the death of Bijjala 
that Vijayaditya could assume full sovereignty. The last of the 
family was Bhoja H. 3 He appears to have assumed the 
imperial titles from the beginning of his rule and was 
determined to retain the imperial glory so strenuously won by 
his father. His greatness is described in one of his 
own inscriptions as follows: — “fear of the edge of Bhoja’s 

1 A. S. Altokar — The Siloharas of Western India, 1936, page 419. 

2 A. S. Altokar — The Siloharas of Wostorn India, 1936, pago 422-423. 

3 A. S. Altekar — ibid, pago 424. 
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appear that the site of the modern Kolhapur, long before the chapter 2. 

city grew up on the banks of the river known at present as — 

Pancganga, was called “ Kollapura ”, probably after the sii^habab of 

goddess Kolia referred to by Sarasvatipurdna and Karavlr KouiAwm. 

mahatmya . She might have been so called because she was 

the deity of aboriginal tribes such as Kols or Kolis, mentioned 

in the legend cited by GraTiam. So from very early times 

the site came to be known as a scat of Mother Goddess 

(Matrkasthana, Ksctra, or pltha). It grew in importance 

when another goddess Mahalaksmi, was installed in the city 

and when a temple was built there during the Rastrakuta period 

(C.A.D. 800). The earliest epigraphical and literary records 

known hitherto cannot take us before the 9th century ; the 

temple architecturally also is of about that period and not 

earlier. All the records call the city Kollapura and describe 

the goddess Mahalaksmi. She is, however, regarded not as the 

consort of Vishnu but as the avatar or incarnation of Parvatl, 

the consort of Siva, and is more popularly called Ambabai. 1 

It is significant that Harivamia makes no reference to Kolia 

or Mahalaksmi. It merely mentions Karvirapura and it is 

difficult to say definitely that Karvlrpur refers to Kollhapura 

and to none else. For, it might as well be Karhataka which 

has the first syllable Kara. Kolhapur seems to have been hit 

upon, because the king Srgala of the city was turned into the 

Prakrt Kolha (from Sanskrit Krostr) and his city later called 

Kolhapura. It was Karvir-mahatmya which definitely put 

the two together and identified Karvirpura with Kollapura or 

Kolhapura. The original word was Kol or Kolia or Kholla. 

It may be a non-Aryan, Dravidian or Austric word. Khare 
compares it with some other words like Kolia, Kholla, Golla, 
meaning low ground and suggests that it may be from Kannada. 2 
It is pointed out that this interpretation would suit the 
topographical features of the place. 3 * 

Whatever the origin of the word arxl the place, it appears 
from the inscriptional evidence and archaeological excavations, 
that Kolhapur had so far two periods of prosperity. The 
first was under the Satavahanas, who turned it into a city 
having well built brick houses out of a modest village. After 
an interval of some centuries the Silaharas built magnificent 
temples there. These continued to be patronised by the 
Yadavas. 1 From the references in Brhaspatisutra, which 
roughly belongs to the 12th or 13th century, it appears 
that the place was regarded as a Mahaksetra by the Saktas ; 
but Chakradhara the founder of the Mahanubhava sect 
flourishing during this period has definitely banned any visit 
by his followers to Matapur and Kolhapur. 5 

1 ICharo’s Marathi Mss. in print, Maharashtrachi Panch Daivaten. 

8 Sources of the Mediteval History of the Deccan III, p. 20-21. 

3 Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 8. 

* Khare’s Maharaslrachi Panch Daivaten — unpublished. 

, 3 This discussion as regards the derivation of tho word 1 Kolhapur * and its early 
site is taken from tho report on the Excavations at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) bv 
Dr. Sankalia and Dr. Dikshit, p. 7-8. 
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'Muslim Rule (1347-1700). 

’Soon after the overthrow of the Yadavas by the Delhi 
Sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji and his general Malik Kafur, the 
eastern sub-division of Kolhapur came under the Bahaman! 
kings of the Deccan (1347-1489). Whether Ala-ud-din or his 
general Malik Kafur ever went to or actually conquered 
Kolhapur is not known. Probably they did not. For, we are 
told that Bahaman Shah who soon after established the 
Bahaman! kingdom, first at Gulbarga and later at Bidar, on 
his way back from Konkan took Karahad and Kolhapur from 
their Hindu rulers.® During the reign of Ala-ud-din II 
(1435-1457), the tenth king of the dynasty, the Bahaman! general 
Malik-ul-Tujar was persuaded in 1433 by a Raja in the Konkan 
belonging to the £irke family whom he had captured and 
wished to convert to the faith of Islam, to make an attack on 
Shankar Rai the Raja . . of Khelna or Visalgad, whom the 
cunning Raja declared to be his rival and enemy. When the 
Musalman general hesitated on account of the difficult nature 
of the country, his objections were obviated by the proposed 
convert promising to act as guide, and the army accordingly 
set forth. For two days the march was beset by no difficulties, 
but on the third day the invaders were led by intricate paths 
through a wild savage country, to describe the horrors of 
which is exhausted the Muhammadan historian’s stock of 
hyperbole. They were finally led into a dense forest surrounded 
on three sides by mountains, and their condition having been 
betrayed by their treacherous guide to the enemy, they were 
attacked at midnight and nearly 7,000, among whom was the 
general, are said to have been massacred. 

Several years then elapsed before the Musalmans made 
a further effort against Visalgad. This disaster remained 
unavenged for nearly seventeen years. The Rajah of 
Sangameswar, Jakhurai, grew in power and strength. He was 
the master of a number of impregnable forts, chief of Which 
were Khelna and Rangna. He maintained a fleet of nearly 
three hundred vessels, which as Gawan states in one of his 
letters preyed upon merchants and travellers with the result 
that “ some thousands of Muslims were sacrificed at the altar 
of the greed of these people 

The influence of Vijayanagar extended far to the north of 
Goa. The BahamaTs sought to consolidate their hold on 
Konkan, capture Goa, and hasten the destruction of Vijayanagar 

1 The history of "tho Musalman and Jlaralha periods was contributed tv the first 
edition of this Gazetteer (1887) by- Lieutenant Colonel E. W. West. 

* Sankalia and Dikshit'p. 5. There” have been, howover, no means of knowing 
exaotly when this took placo. An inscripticn at Miraj records the building of a inosquo 
there in A.D. 1413, that is during the reign of Finns Shah Bahamani (1397-1422). So 
the Muhammadans must have been established there for some time before that date, 
and the masters of Miraj would naturally hold the neighbouring districts which belonged 
to Rolhapur. There are said to be inscriptions recording the existence of a Musalman 
settlement called Nabipur on the hill of .Panhala in 1376. 

* Riyadul Insha Persian Text, p. 173-75. 
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which was their principal aim. 5 After the affairs with the 
kinedom of Malwa had h*'cn settled. the BnhamanT Sultan 
?duhamir.r«d Shah dicsdiv! to undertake a campaign against 
Kohl tan. On hr- » r quest Mahnmuu Gawan was appointed to 
lend the campaign. Follow. d by a large army he arrived at 
Kolhapur in 1-S70 A.D. and camped there. He sent for the 
■detachments potted in the neighbouring districts. Asad Khan 
brought his troops liom aunnar and Cakan. Kiswar Khan 
arrived with his army from Dabhol and Karad. With this 
army, Mahmud Gawan marched against the chiefs. As the 
country was full of forests he employed his men in cutting 
down the- trees and charing out roads. 


CHAPTER 2. 


History. 
JTcsr.jjt llur.i; 
(1317-1700). 


When the chiefs learnt of the activities of Mahmud Gawan, 
they combined together and marching against him pul up 
a determined resistance. Nearly fifty battles were fought 
between the armies of Islam and the chiefs. 1 * 3 

Mahamud Gawan laid siege to the fort of Khelna. The siege 
was considerably prolonged. Gawan was bent upon reducing 
the chiefs. As he heard that they had already approached 
influential persons in the capital, he agreed to the following 
terms: — 

The fort of Rangna to be surrendered. An indemnity of 
Rs. 12,00,000 to be paid, the son of Jaku should arrive in the 
Bahaman! camp. 

The terms had been agreed upon when the chiefs realised that 
once the fort of Rangna was surrendered, with the help of 
their army posted in Cakan, Karhad and other places, the 
Bahamanis would not only conquer Sangameswar, but would 
be able to occupy a considerable territory belonging to 
Vijayanagar, they turned away from the agreement. 

The result was that as the siege of Khelna dragged on, the 
rains set in. Gawan was forced to raise the siege and retire 
to cantonment for the rainy-season. He, however, ensured that 
no provision of any article should be allowed to reach the 
enemy’s country. 1 

After the rains had subsided, Gawan marched against the 
fort of Rangna. The fort was strong and Gawan feared that 
it could not be conquered without considerable loss of men. 
He tried other methods. The enemy were offered “Firankish 
cloth, both studded with jewels, palanquins, Arab steed and 
arms of the most exquisite pattern. 4 ” 


1 Riyadul Insha Pcrsinn Text, p. 157-G5. 

5 Burhani Slash, p. 115 , Persian Text. 

3 Riyadul Insha Persian Text-, Hyderabad, p. 249. 

4 Riyadul Insha Persian Toxt, Hyderabad, p. 122-23. 
(o.o.r.) i,. 0 yf 708—r, 
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The fort of Eangna came into the oossession of the 
Bahamanis. on 19th July 1470 A. D. 

Gawan then inarched to the fort, of Macal. The fort was 
stormed and taken after a stiff fight. Gawan next turned 
towards the tort of Khelna. The Rajah was hard pressed, 
ne sent his own son to negotiate peace. The fort was 
surrendered on 10th November 1470. The Rajah was left with, 
a small territory to maintain himself. The rest of the 
possessions of Sangameswar were occuoied and placed under 
Bahamani officers. The forts of Bulwara, Zvliriad and Nagar 
were also captured. The subjugation of Sangameswar was 
completed on 12th December 1471. Gawan next marched to 
Goa which was annexed to the Bahamani kingdom on the 
4th February 1472. 


With the conquest of Goa. Gawan's campaign of Konkan came 
to a dose. This time the Bahamani occupation of the district 
was complete. No resistance to the Bahamanis is noted till the 
break-up of the kingdom. 

The district was placed under the charge of Gawans general 
Shush Qaaam who already held the territory of Dabhola end 
Rarhad under him. 


Kisnwar JfiJaan. for some unknown reason, transferred the 
charge of Goa to one Najm-ud-din Gilani. on whose death 
one of his officers named Bahadur Gilani in 14S5 seized Goa 
and occupied Kolhapur as well as other places, being instigated 
to this course by Yusuf Aail Khan, then one of the nobles of 
the Bahamani king but who afterwards (14S9-151G) became 
himself king of Bijapur. Bahadur Gilani. thus established in 
a position of semi-independence, availed himself of his 
command of the sea coast to send expeditions against Bombay 
and to seize vessels belonging to Gujarat. This conduct 
naturallv excited the anger of Zda h mud Begada (1458-1511) 



residence at Ssnkesvar from whence he ned on^ me 
atroroach of the xoval forces. His troops were then defeated 


favourable terms than he could have expected, so ±mich so that. 



in PanhalS. Unfortunatelv for himself he quitted tne fort, anc 
after again negotiating and again rejecting the terms offeree 
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to him, he was hilled in an action with the royal troops and 
his estate or icpir including Kolhapur was bestowed upon 
Ain-ul-Mnlh-Gihini.’ 

In 1*59}?, on the dissolution of the Bahiimam kingdom and 
the elevation of its chief feudatories into the position of 
sovereign princes. Kolhapur and the adjoining country fell to 
the share of Bijapur. Ibrahim Adii Shah I (A. D. 1534) and II 
(A.D. ISf.O) took a lot of interest in Panhala and its 
fortifications. This is shown not only by the numerous 
Persian inscriptions left by them but also by the architectural 
style of the monuments at the place. Kolhapur proper has 
little of Bijapur influence, nor was anything of that found in 
the excavations of 1945-46 referred to above. 2 


CHAPTER 2. 


History. 
Muslim Hum: 
(1347-1700). 


When the great Sivaji entered upon his work of creating 
a nation and founding of empire, the hill-forts in the Kolhapur 
territory were too favourably situated for his purpose not to 
attract his notice. It was not till 1659 however that SivajI 
seems to have taken possession of Kolhapur and Panhala. 
Earlier in 1631 when the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan opened 
a campaign against Bijapur kingdom, one Sidi Raihem who 
had distinguished himself by defeating the Mughal general 
Mahabatkhan was invited by Adil Shah with great honour and 
the jagir of Kolhapur was conferred upon him.' 1 In 1636 
Kolhapur was captured by Khan Zaman. the Mughal general, 
but was afterwards restored to Bijapur. 1 In later years as 
Rustam Zaman was holding the districts of Miraj and Kolhapur 
as jagir under Adil Shah, Sivajl, after having overpowered 
Afzal Khan at Pratapagada made a dash southwards and took 
possession of Panhala'' and its neighbour Pavangada. From 
this point d’appm he reduced Rangna and Khelna or Visalgada 
together with the other forts in the district above and below the 
Sahyadris. He soon made use of his new acquisitions. After 
defeating Rustun: Zaman and Fazal Khan in a battle fought 
at Raibag, a few miles east of Kolhapur, he assembled his 
forces at Visalgada and thence carried on operations in the 
Korikan, whei'e he acquired both territory and booty. 
Subsequently on 2nd March 1660 when the Bijapur army 
under Sidi Jauhar marched against him to avenge the slaughter 
of Afzal Khan and his army, SivajI shut himself up in Panhala 
whence, after enduring a four months’ siege, he escaped by 
a characteristic stratagem and fled to Visalgada. His flight 

1 Contact of tho Bahninani rulors in eonio form or other is notnally rovoaled by the 
discovery of Bahamani coins in tho upper strnta of excavations recently carried out, 
as also of somo articles, including highly finished banglos showing a strong Iranian 
JtuBlhn cultural influonco over tho area. A small colony of artisans might have been 
staying in tho mud houses built ovor tho debris of similar houses of- the Yadava Silaharn 
period (Excavations at Bvabmapuri by Dr. Snnkalia and Dr. Dikshit p. 5-6). 

* Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 0. 

s Basntin Us-Salalin, Marathi version,” History of IColhapur and S. M. States 
volume II, History of Bijapur kings in Marathi by B. P. Modak, p. 168. 

1 Badshahnama : Abdul Hamid Lahori, Volumo I, Part II, p. 162. 

* Shivkalin Patra-sar Sangrha No. 790. 

(a.e.r.) l-o Vf 768— 5« 
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hands of the SidL J 
towards Visalgada but 
his march was effectively stopped by the heroic opposition of 
Swaps trusted general Baji Prabhu at Ghodakhinda, 
a difficult, mountain pass which is about eight miles west of 
Visalgada and which was tenaciously held by Baji with 
a. small band of his soldiers. Wave after wave of the Bijapur 
army vigorously attached the gallant defenders for the 
purpose of forcing their way through the pass but Baji Prabhu. 
mortally wounded and exhausted, heroically held his own 
till at last he heard the sound of the canon that was fired to 
announce Sivajrs reaching safe at Visalgada. The hero soon 
after breathed his last on the battle-field- The epic of 
Ghodakhinda which has since then been named as Havana khind 
( sacred pass) is rightly described the Thermopylae of 
Maiatha History. SivajI could not hold out at Visalgada for 
long, as he had received news of Saista Khan’s march towards 
Poona. Next year he seized an opportunity to plunder 
Eajapur, to attack Jsrngaxpur, and thence proceeding further 
south to swoop down on Mudhol, the jagir of Baji Ghorapade, 
against whom he had long vowed vengeance for seizing his 
father SahajI and delivering him to the Bijapur authorities. 
On 6th March 1673 Sivajx again captured Panhala. 2 . The. 
English factors at Bombay reported on 3rd September 1673, 
“Seva gees army also hath ransacked Hubeily, Callapore. and 
many other towns thereabout ”. s It appears SivajI was 
campaigning in this part of the country during this and the 
subsequent two or three years. On 22nd October 1673 the English 
factors at Eajapur wrote to Surat, “ The cotton yarn® was sent 
unsorted (but all of a piece) occasioned by Sevajees Army 
approaching to Cailxnore After some time the Eajapur factors 
again reported in a letter to Bombay, dated 6th rebruary 
1674-75 : “ The news here is that some of Sevajee’s forces 
have bin off Callapore which redeemed itself from their fury 
by a present giveing of 1,500 pagodas. Thence they went to 
a place called Sangam. which gave them _ 509 pagodas and 
thence is gone a roving.* Finally in 1675 SivajI captured 
Kolhapur/' Some time after, on 7th August 1675 the English 
factors wrot 
brought us 

had seized the Governor there for the King. Z.fany of the 
inhabitants were leaving the town® but Sevajee’s soldiers kept 
all in with promise of fair® usuag®, so that the tovmes people 
are preserved in ouiet and some security, Sevagee having to 



1 In OEnrrL-.g on this siege the EnzH-: 
and soldo hr ? errs canons etc. Is this 


East India Comrarr at Ea'an-nr Lad none to tie Sidfs «x.np and Lad stared for some 
rime at EoILapnr (English' Beecrds on Sbhnji 1C50-52, Ycrme I. pege 213- 


1 SbrrsfcaHn Pat^sar-z«rgrah&, Tohsre III, p. 1 65. 

1 Er.7ai.ii E-ecords on SLrrzji, VoTrree I. p- 251 flSSO;* 

* English Eecord 5 on Shrraji, Vohnre IT. p. I". 

1 /oid, p. 33. 

* ZWd, n. 41. 
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guard :l :op<u'. speaks ‘about 2.6UU men. and the* Moor 
Governor that wap in it is carried to Purnallo Castle, where 
lie as yet remains a prisoner".’ The e fleets of Sivajl’s 
campaigns in this part of the country on trade arc thus referred 
to in a letter, tinted 22nd January 1677 from Bombay to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company. " By reason 
of the lamentable devastation which Sevagec hath made in 
Rnybng. 2 lantern*. Callapore. etc., marks of trade and' the 
excessive price and want of cotton in these parts noe-callicoes 
have bin procurable this vear. nor will any Europe goods 
sell/ " 


Towards tin* end of his reign SiviijI used Panhaja as a place 
of confinement for his eldest son Sambhaji who was there 
when his father died in l(5f>0. On hearing the news of his 
father's death. Sambhaji released himself from imprisonment 
and planned to direct the affairs cf the State from Panhala ; 
but lie soon found that he could not check the rival forces at 
Raigada which had made Rajaram the successor of Sivajl. 
Sambhaji therefore left Panhala, reached Raigada, overcame 
all opposition and got himself coronated at that place in January 
1681.- 1 * 3 4 5 Throughout his reign he was at war with the Moghuls. 
In 1G83 Ajam Shah the Moghul Prince marched as far as 
Kolhapur, but Hambirarao Mohile, Sambhajl’s general, drove 
him off. 4 Having failed to curb the Marathas, the Moghuls 
diverted their forces for an attack on Bijapur. Sambhaji 
thereupon sent in 1683 Kavi Kulesa, popularly known as 
Rabji Kalusa, his trusted minister to Panhala, wherefrom the 
Maratha forces sallied forth and continuously harassed the 
Moghuls. In 1688, the Sirkes who had deserted Sambhaji 
and joined the Moghuls on account of a fierce family feud 
attacked Kalusa and compelled him to retreat towards Khelna 
or Visalgad for safety. Thereupon Sambhaji quickly rushed 
from Raigad, defeated the Sirkes, 'and joined his minister at 
Khelna 5 (1688). After waiting for some time there, the 
two started towards Raigada. Halting at Sangmeswar on 
their way they threw off all considerations of caution and 
gave themselves up to merry making. In the meanwhile the 
Moghul general Shaikh Nazam, who had received information 
as to where Sambhaji was, followed him with a detachment 
and seized him before he had any idea that there was an enemy 
in the neighbourhood. The Maratha king who was caught 
completely unawares under the orders of Aurangzeb, was 
mercilessly tortured and killed. 


1 English Records on Shivnji, Volume IT, p. 02. 

5 Ibid, p. 10S. This and the preceding citations nro from tho Social Survey of 
Kolhapur City, Volinno IT, by N. V. Sovani, p. fl-fl. 

3 Jedho Shakavali Shiva-charitra-pradipa, p. 31. 

4 Ibid, p. 32. 

5 Ibid, p. 34. 
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CHAPTER 2. The death of Sambhaji and the capture of the infant son of 
History. the^latter 03 - the Moguls made Rajaram, the second son of 
jlpsmi Enr SivajI, the de facto Raja of the Marathas. While he carried 
(1S47-1700), on operations in the south he left his family at Yisalgada in 
comparative security as, though Panhala had been speedily 
taken by Aurangzeb’s forces, yet Visalgada and Rangna with 
the adjacent country held out still under Ramchandraoant 
whose family later on held the jagir of Bavada and who and 
whose descendants held the office of Pant Amatya in the 
Astapradhan system (Ministry of eight Ministers) in Kolhapur . 1 
The tenure of Panhala. too, by the conquerors was but temporary 
as the place was ere long retaken by Parasuram Trimbaka 
in 1692. Panhala was again, besieged b%' the Moghuls but the 
siege was raised in 1693 by the combined attack of three 
Maratha forces under Ramacandra Pant, Sankaraji Pandit and 
Dhanaji Jadhav . 2 The Moghul operations against the fort, 
however, continued in a desultory fashion till 1696. 
After his escape from Jinji, Rajaram again visited Visalgad : 
but during the latter part of his reign the most important 
operations he was engaged in were all carried on in the country 
situated to the north of Kolhapur, and his death took place 
in 1700 at the fort of Sinhagad near Poona, a month before 
Satara, then besieged by the Moghuls, fell into the hands of 
Aurangzeb. 


Maratha Era 
Shivaji II 
<1700-1712). 


Maratha Rude (1700-1818). 

Ok the death of Rajaram his elder widow. Tarabai, who 
was the mother of his eldest son SivajI placed the latter then 
a child only four years old 3 * on the throne and assumed 
charge of the administration, aided therein by the Pant 
Amjhya, the Senapati/- and Parasuram Trimbak whom she 
made Pratinidhi. Her first act was to place in confinement her 
husband’s second widow Rajasbai with her son Sambhaji, 
a child only one year old . 5 Her position was a most difficult 
one, as shortly after Rajaram’s death. Aurangzeb in person 
moved against Kolhapur 3 and besieged Panhala and Viiilgada 
both of which places he took. His siege of the former place 
possesses a special interest as, while he was engaged on it in 
1701. he received Sir William Horris. an ambassador sent to 


1 In imitation of their progenitor Shivsji. the Kolhapur princes appointed eight 
chief ministers kn o w n as the AthlopTcShctn. The Pant Arnatya of Bavda and the 
Senanati of Kapsi were later on the only representatives of the Aft'Cyrnif.ar.* in 
Kolhapur. 

! IbiS, p. 37. 

s Void 3$. 

* Sidoji Ghornade. a member of one of the oldest and most distinguished Maratha 
families, had bee*a made Senapati by Sambhaji, and received the Jsyir of Kapsi, which 
continued to vest in his fstnOy til! the abolition of sHyoyirs in Bombay State in 1956. 

z ibid 66. 

c In the course of escavstions recently carried cut by S ankali a and Dlkshii a com 
of Aurangzeb was found near Kolhapur." It is very likey that Aursmaieb might have 
nls temporary cam? in this place while he was engaged in the siege of Panhala. 
(Snnkalia and Dikshit, p. 6). 
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him on behalf of ihi new East India Company, with letters 
from the King ' * England. Tin- annalist of the East India 
Company gives ;i very rlahwate account of the ambassadors 
procession on th»- occasion of his reception on the 28th of April 
by the Empi re:, but tvftams from giving historical information 
of any importance. We only leatn that Sir William Norris 
presented 200 polo to Aurnngr.cb, that his negotiations 

on behalf of the new Company were unsuccessful, and that he 
finally tool: his leave of the Great Moghul on the 5th of 
NovemVur. Ausangreb. however, was ere long called away 
by the state of hi: affairs towards Ahmcdnagar and the effects 
of his absence were soon perceived. The Pant AmFityn shortly 
after the Kmpetor's departure took Panhala by escalade, 
whereupon Tarabai took up her abode in it and the place was 
for many years the virtual capital of Kolhapur. The Marathas 
mc-t with equal success elsewhere and the Moghal power in 
that part of the country was annihilated ; but after the death of 
Auranpr.eb in 1707 a stroke of policy was effected by his 
successor which chocked their onward progress by the divisions 
it excited among them. This was the release of §fihu, the 
son of Sambhfiji, who was encouraged to assume his place as 
head of the nation. He accordingly sent letters and messengers 
to the leaders of the Marathas, calling on them for assistance 
and announcing his approach. Tarabai, however, was not 
disposed readily to give up the authority she had so long held 
or to see her son’s claim to the sovereignty set aside. She 
therefore affected to treat Sfihu as an impostor, 1 ^and was 
supported in her resistance by the leading men of the Marathas 
who led an army against the grandson of SivajT. 


Sambhajx II (1712-1760). 


Sahu however, managed to win over to his cause one of 
the ablest of the generals opposed to him, DhanajI Jiadhav, 2 
after which he defeated Tarabai’s forces at Khed on the banks 
of the BhTma and in 1708 obtained possession of Satara where 
he formally seated himself on the throne. He pressed on 
operations in the following year against Kolhapur and at first 
met with considerable success, Panhala and Visalgada falling 
into his hands and Tarabai being obliged to fly into the Konkan. 
After this success he withdrew his forces in order to attack 
the Pant Saciv, but no sooner were they withdrawn than the 
energetic Tarabai returned and recovered Panhala. All her 
hopes, however were frustrated in 1714 on account of 
a successful plot against her by Rajasbai her co-wife with 
the object of raising herself and her son SambhajI to power. 
She was captured and placed in confinement together with 

1 In a lottcr of 17th Seplombcr 1707, Tarabai argues that tho kingdom of Shivaji -was 
destroyed in tlic days of Sambhnji and her husband Rajnraim foundod a new Stato to 
■which Shahu, Sambhaji's son could have no claim. Again Shivaji intended to make 
Rajaram and not Sambhnji his successor, therefore Sambhaji’s son could have no claim 
to his kingdom (Sardcsai’s Bnlnji Vislvwnnntk, p. 30). 

2 Snrdesai, Marathi Itiynsnt, Peslnvn Bnlnji Wishwnnath, p. 40. 
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descendants.' The document further gave the PeSwa power 
over the Rajamandala (i.c., the Maralha jagirdars,) though 
Kolhapur was. tacitly, not included in it. 

The question whether llamaraja was or was not the son of 
SivajI and whether the deed of cession to the Peswa was or 
was not really executed by Sahu, is one that has been much 
discussed ; and the historians Mount sluarl Elphinstone and 
Grant Duff 2 take opposite sides, the former doubting and the 
latter maintaining the genuineness of both, heir and deed. 
Subsequent research in Marntha history had tended to support 
Grant Duff in this controversy.* It is sufficient to state that 
llamraja was eventually acknowledged by the Marathas as 
the adopted son and successor of Sahu. 

In 1760 Sambhaji of Kolhapur died without issue and his 
widow Jijabnl, according to his wishes, selected for adoption 
the son of SahujI Bhonsle of Kanval, a collateral descendant 
of the house of Sivajl. This step, however, was strongly 
opposed by the Peswa, whoso interest over was to unite the 
Sutnru and Kolhapur families and possibly to act as the Peswa 
on behalf of both, JijabaT, however, managed to obtain 
possession of the boy; and the PeSwa, unwilling to offer open 
opposition to an arrangement so much in accordance with 
Hindu fooling, religion, and custom, acknowledged the 
adoption which he could not prevent and did so with as good 
a grace as possible, by presenting the usual honorary dresses and 
gifts. The boy thus adopted received the name of SivajI and 
during his long minority tho Kolhapur State was administered 
by his adoptive mother Jijubfu.' 1 

This period was a disastrous one for Kolhapur. The PeSwfi, 
in order to keep it in check, established the powerful family 
of Pal-wardhans on the eastern frontier with a large saranjam 
sufficient for the maintenance of 8,000 horse. Afterwards, 
irritated at the communication kept up by the Kolhapur court 
with the Nizam, lie deprived the State of the two districts of 
Chilcodi and Manoli, which he bestowed on the Patvardhans. 
Ho restored them, it is true, afterwards but the example he 
set was followed and the districts in question constantly 
changed hands during the succeeding fifty years. Then raids 
in the sen increased to such an extent that in 17G5 an expedi- 
tion was sent from Bombay against the maritime possessions 
of Kolhapur and Fort Augustus or Mfilavnn was taken by 

1 Sard<>«ui'tiNowIl.lHtorv orthoMnmthan, Vol. IT, ]>. 272-27!!. The (ext of the nolo 
i't published In Knvyrtitmii Santmiha, 

9 lilpbiiiRlono*/; Hlniory of Jnilln, *ltli Edition, 0(2; Uront Jlnffll, pp. 22-25. 

9 »7cc RiijwndcV l’rofiiro to Volume I of tho mniroctt of Mnrnthn History, pp. 4 0—1 5. 

* It is Nfiid (lint on tho denth of Samlilmji tho I’cnhwn intended to eonfiftcalo n largo 
portion of Koihnpur, leaving a KinivUjnlinpir for IiIh widow Jijnhni ; hut tho timely fiction 
of .Tijnbiil saved tiio idtuntion. Subsequently the disaster of Pnniimt completely 
dintraelod hin nttrntion from Kolhnpur ntTnirf<*(V. V. Klmre’a History of lelmllfnrnnji 
state, pp. sa*an.) 
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in which jt V.T.:: th.-J, * ,u [ !>*ip omuii (Rs, 7.50,000) Sanibhiyill 

Kolhapur „„ psyn-, n: by ihe la^r ot (Rs. ^ 

to the Company. It , V 11 V'firtorv in the neighbourhood 
should be allowed to i-rtaW^ n „ fa f of trade. Other 

of Malvan and r.houw have j d eci prov ision was made 
commercial prsvm-fys v.-ere cn, ca , ; t " t , alv concludes with 
against piracy and wreckmg and the a some what 

the following fourteenth nmclc. English: "Maharaja, 
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_ * Titahai has terrible associations 

The name of the Re S e ^_ J t, ve iated that one night 
connected with it in Kolhapu . Kali, Sita, appeared 

under her manifestation as secure prosperity the 

to her with the intimation that to secu^ * hvays 
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sivaji HI (1760-1812). 

t 1772 Jiiabai died, leaving her adopted son still a minor 
J? sSouSed by enemies. The Peswa’s troops were 
Snamoed on the Kvsna and committed great devastation a. 

Severn districts of the Kolhapur territory: Kkata-.. 

TWmbak, one of the Patvardhar , SaranjamdaK 
raids from the same quarter, while the Pant 
Aundh was threatening hostilities from the north. -■=- * - 
Sinde the minister in whose hands the ^ r;:; 

then was, showed considerable energy. _ ,^ r - 

negotiations with Haidar Ali of Mysore. -- - — - 

getting assistance from that prince ana ^ T'— ~ ~Zl 

Madhavarav by getting his uncle ana 

installed in his place, at the same •_ — ^-JZ 

Peswa to withdraw his troops from tne ir- uk 

Patvardhan. He suffered, however, a. - =■ ■ 

hands of the Pratinidhi, and was r, v.asr-r 

again overran the country and jz _ c mn nsse -c 

for a period of seven da^-- Jz- — — --" in -jr he ou...i\, 

1 The Kolhapur pirates -were tawrxi^3-.==rwTS»-W2ir^nis * 

port. Those from Satrantradi -vrm r. 
the Sar Desai Kliem Savasr. 
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pillaged the celebrated hlafe (Llonastery) which mas situated 
in the suburbs, when a rich spoil mss taken, the property of 
the affluent inhabitants of the city, ".'ho trusting to the 
protection of the holy sanctuary had stored their most valuable 
effects •within the sacred walls". 1 The tide then turned, 
again for a time. Instigated by the Court at Poona the chiefs of 
rtagaL Blvada, and "visalgad in 1777 rose in revolt against the 
minister, but Yasvsntrav Since, aided by Haidar Ali with 
money, defeated them without difnculiy and then turned his arms 
against the officer deputed by the Peswa to recover Chikcdi 
and hlsnolL whom he drove out of those districts. This success, 
however, proved in the end disastrous to Kolhapur as it 
brought the Poona Court to see the necessity of strenuous 
efforts, and Z.IahadiT Since was accordingly despatched wife 
a large force against Kolhapur in 177S. The Darbar or that 
State applied hastily to Haidar Ali who promised to send 
a force of 25,090 men, but these reinforcements aid not arrive 
in time so that the rEoihapur authorities were obliged to come 
to terms with Llahadjl and to agree to make a payment of 
Hs. 15 lakhs for which Chikcdi and ZJanoIi were given as 
security, me Kolhapur Raja was further bound to abstain 
from plundering the adjacent districts and from receiving end 
harbouring rebels against fee Peswa. 


The troubles of Kolhapur were, however, by no means over, 
for the Patwardhans continued hostilities on the eastern 
frontier, while cn the south-west the Sardesai of Savaatvacr 
fomented and stirred up rebellion and then assumed an openly 
hostile attitude.- ine was defeated at Rangna by fee contin- 
gents of fee v isaigad and Bavaaa chiefs, but fee mutiny he 
had encited among fee garrison of the strong hiiifort of 
Bhudargad in the south of Kolhapur was not so easily 
suppressed and feat fort was given up by the mutineers to 
Parasuram BhatL the greatest of fee Pafvard h a n s, who had 
previously taken Akevat and Sirol towns on the north-east 
frontier of Kolhapur. 

At this juncture Yasvanfcrav Since, died in 1782, and was 
succeeded by Rainlkar Pant who persuaded the young Raja 
to leave his "seclusion at Fauhala, which thenceforth ceased 
to be the seat of fee court, and nut himseir at fee need or 



title of fcazrma t Bahadur, bestowed on him for ms s=- » .ces cn Inis 
cccasion as a member cf the Cavan family or clan, is still held 
*cv drscsndsnts. 








Tin- State thm-alur enjoyed comparative pence for tome 
vc-.nr. During ihi: periotl raid:; on the sea which ihout’h 
checked hnd never ’ been totally extinguished, revived and 
became more rife than ever. So much annoyance was 
earned to the English by this that in 1780 they meditated 
an attach on the States of Savantvadi and Kolhapur from 
where they often originated, but hesitated about attacking 
the latter, because they fancied it was subject to the Pcsva 
with whom they were anxious not to embroil themselves. 
Nanii Phadnavisa (1774-1800), the famous minister of the 
Pcswa, informed the Raja of the designs of the English and 
offered to help him. The Raja at first seemed inclined to 
accept the mediation of the Pune Court. Finding, however, 
that there was little immediate danger, as the English were 
about to engage in a war with Tipu Sultan (1782-1799), he 
broke off the negotiations, and attacks on English ships 
flourished more than ever while the English were occupied 
with the Mysore war. As soon as it was over, however, they 
made vigorous preparations for the suppression of such 
attacks and the Raja to avoid hostilities was obliged to sue for 
peace and agree to the terms offered. The second treaty 
between Kolhapur and the English was then, in 1792, 
concluded. The former State was bound by it to pay 
an outstanding balance due to the English and accepted as 
a favour the remission of the interest due on the same. 
Immediate payments were made as compensation for the losses 

1 In each fort in tho Marntha country a ponnanont garrison was kopt up composed 
of men called Ondharis, for whoso maintenance lands were assigned which they hold on 
condition of service. These men wero always very tonacious o r thoir real or inneied 
rights, and ready to resent any infringement of them l>y taking advnntngo of their fiocuro 
position. 

! They wore restored in 1702 through tho intervention of tho Poshwa and Sindia. 
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suffered by the British merchants at the hands of the Kolhapur 
raiders and further, payments on the same account were 
arranged for, as a security for which the establishment of 
an English factory at Mill van was stipulated! for, to be 
temporary or permanent at the option of the British. The 
latter were further authorised to establish a factory at Kolhapur 
itself and the Raja agreed to furnish the provisions required 
for the sepoys of both factories till the articles of the treaty 
were fully executed. The practical results of these 
arrangements did not prove to be very satisfactory to the 
British, as in the year immediately following the treaty there 
were the same complaints as of old against the Kolhapur Raja, 
and sea raids wore not suppressed till the latter was deprived 
of his maritime possessions. 

The close of the Mysore campaign brought another difficulty 
to KolhapQr. Paiusurumbhau, Patavardhana, who had taken 
port in the campaign as on ally of the English, on his return 
to his ssaranjum commenced a series of attacks on the eastern 
districts of the State and committed great devastation, 

In one of these excursions the PaVvardhan’s troops under 
ParnSurfim’s son Ramachondra were met at Alta, a town about 
fifteen miles to the east of Kolhapur, by the Kolhapur forces 
under the llajn in person and totally defeated, Ramachandra 
with his principal officers being captured and taken to 
Kolhapur. They were not only kindly treated there, but were 
almost immediately set at liberty and sent back to their homes 
with presents and dresses of honour. If this policy was 
intended to bring about peace with. ParaSurambhuu it 
entirely failed. Stung at the humiliating defeat his troops 
had undergone, that leader renewed hostilities and carried , 
them on with such vigour and skill that he succeeded in 
penetrating to the capital, which he closely invested. At last 
he was induced to raise the siege on the Raja agreeing to 
pay Rs. 3 lakhs and making over hostages for lhe payment of 
the sum. However successful ParasSurambhau was at the 
time, he soon found reason to repent for having made the 
Kolhapur Raja a deadly enemy, as the current of events in 
a very short time brought to the latter an opportunity of 
revenge which was not neglected. A quarrel took place 
between Nana Phadnavisa and Pavasurambhau ; and while the 
latter was engaged at Pune, in the thick of the intrigues that 
followed the suicide of Snvai Madhavarav Pe.^ava and ended 
finally in the accession of Bajirfiv, the Raja was incited by 
the minister to attack the districts of his enemy, which were 
thus left undefended. iSivujl was not slow to lake the hint 
and further perceived clearly what an opening was offered to 
him by the dissensions that paralysed the Pc^ava’s power. 
Calling out the entire force of his State he recovered the fort 
of Bhudargad which was still in hands of ParaSurambhau 
and then carrying the war into the latter's country burnt the 
town of Tiisgaiiv and his palace there. He further repossessed 
himself of the districts of Chikodi and Manoli which during 
the Into disturbances had fallen into the hands of the NJpanikar, 
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the chief of Nipfini some thirty miles to the south of Kolhapur, 
who had recently raised himself from the position of a humble 
Desai to that of a powerful leader. Encouraged by these 
successes the Raja carried his arms to the south, took the fort 
of Jamakhandi from Nana Phadnavisa and sent his forces to 
plunder and levy tribute in the Karnatak. 

While these events were going on, the Raja of Satara made 
an attempt to throw off the yoke of the Pesava, but was 
defeated by Parsurambhau. His brother Citur Singa, however, 
escaped and collected some troops, with which he joined the 
Kolhapur Raja. Parsurambhau and Nana Phadnavis having 
now become reconciled, the Court at Poona was able to turn 
its attention to affairs in the south and the Patvardhana chief 
was despatched to hold the Kolhapur Raja in check. He met 
the latter at a village called Pathankudi in Chikodi and 
an engagement ensued in which Parsurambhau was killed in 
1799. This event led to fresh exertions on the part of the 
Pesava and Ramchandra, the son of the fallen chieftain, was 
sent against Kolhapur with a large force, his own troops being 
reinforced by those of the Pune feudatories and five of Sindia’s 
disciplined battalions under the command of a European officer, 
a Major Brownrigg. The invaders met with a check at first, 
but soon rallied and regularly invested the town of Kolhapur. 
The siege lasted for two months ; but though the besiegers were 
reinforced by the Pesava’s general Dhondopant Gokhale 
and a wide breach was made in the fortifications, all attempts 
to carry the place by storm failed. The siege was at last 
raised in consequence of an intrigue at Pune. Nana Phadnavisa 
had died and Sindia at the instigation of his favourite Sarjerav 
Ghatge 1 who was a Kolhapur subject and with the connivance 
of the Pesava Bajlrav who was a deadly enemy of the 
Patavardhans, resolved to take possession of the saranjam 
belonging to that family and ordered his troops at Kolhapur to 
act accordingly. 

Ramchandrarav thus deserted and betrayed had no option but 
to fly and his districts were taken by his quondam allies. The 
siege was thus raised and the Raja, who had been at Panhala 
while it was going on, entered the city in triumph. The 
besiegers are said to have suffered a loss of 3,000 killed and 
wounded on the day they attempted to storm the town. 2 
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1 Sakharam Sarjorav Ghatge was rewarded for the sorvice done to Kolhapur on this 
occasion by the grant of tho Kagal estate, though ho was the representative of the 
younger branch of the family in whoso possession it had been more or loss continuously 
for many years. Sarjorav Ghatgo’s career is a matter of history. Sindia married 
his danghtor the well knowu Baijabai ; and his son, who received the titlo of Hindurav, 
resided entirely at Gwalior, and seldom, if over, visited Kagal. When Sakharam Ghatge 
recoived tho grant of tho Kagal estate a smaller appanago was conferred on the repre- 
sentative of the senior branch of the Ghatge family. Tho chief distinction of this branch 
is their frequent intermarriages with tho royal family of Kolhapur. 

With tho general abolition of all jagirs in Bombay State in 1956, theso jagirs havo 
disappeared. 

2 Among tho killod were some of the European officers •.? Sindia’s forces. The tomb- 
stones over the graves of a Erench and a Spanish officer, are etill extant. The former 
boars the inscription ‘ Jules Romou, no 1768 a Catte on Languedoo, Comman un 
Battalion do I'anneo do Sindia. Tue aux tranches de Colapour, 23 Mars 1800. 
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One of the first steps taken fcy the Raja after the siege 7/as 
raised v/as to retaliate on the Patvardhans. The Kipani chief 
7 fno v/as in alliance v/ith Sindia had unsuccessfully besieged 
the fort of Nerli in the Miraj caranjam. but on troops being 
sent to his assistance from Kolhapur the place fell. Kolhapur 
indeed seemed just then to be exceptionally fortunate. 
Sarjerav Ghatge, v/ho carne from Pune v/ith the draft of the 
treaty that v/as to be entered into v/ith Sindia, brought v/ith 
it tv/o standards that had been taken fcy the Pratinidhi of 
Karhad from Kolhapur and also the formal consent of the 
Pesava to the resumption by the Raja of the districts of 
Cikodi and Manoli. The happiness of the prince v/as completed 
fcy the birth of a son and heir, v/ho received the name of 
Sambhu but v/as generally knov/n as Afcasaheb. 

Kolhapur for some time after this enjoyed unusual quiet. 
General Wellesley v/fcen engaged in the campaign against 
Seindia and the Raja of Berar having given the Kolhapur prince 
plainly to understand that aggressions against the allies of the 
English v/ould not be permitted. The feud v/ith the 
Sardesais of Savantavadi hov/ever v/as kept up and mutual 
incursions v/ere made which resulted in 1805 in the defeat of 
the Savants in a pitched battle and the siege of their capital. 
The place v/ould probably have been taken had not Laksmibai, 
the Regent of Savantvadi, applied for aid to the Pesava. The 
latter assisted her by secretly instigating the Kipani chief to 
take possession of the districts of Cikodi and Lfanoli, on which 
the Kolhapur Raja hastily raised the siege of Vadi and returned 
to his ov/n territory. Active hostilities then took place 
between him and the Zfipanikar, v/hich resulted in the total 
defeat of the former in a battle at Savganv in 1803. The 
Nipanikar, hov/ever, did not press his advantage, and in the 
following year a peace was negotiated v/hich v/as to be con- 
solidated by the marriage of the ITipanikar v/ith one of the 
Kolhapur princesses. The marriage took place but had not the 
desired effect. In the midst of the wedding festivities the 
Kipani chief suddenly dc 
incursion made not long 
that the new tie v/as not of much political importance. The 
attack, v/hich was made at the instigation of the Pesava, v/as so 
successful that the town of Kolhapur v/ould probably have been 
taken v/ere it not for a new treaty made v/ith the English in 
3812 under the following circumstances. 




former treaties had utterly failed to suppress. Accordingly 
negotiations were entered upon with the Kolhapur Raja. Some 
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t:c!:.y v-- rcr.-.ricr.ni by ihc Pcj’nvfi, who made an assertion 
that the K.'o-'i v.v.r h:r feudatory while at the same time he kept 
urgin'.' * the Xtpiimknr to continue hostilities against 
Kolhr.pij;-. On the i:t of October 1812. a treaty was concluded 
by which the* RAja ceded to tho Brits: h the harbour of Malvan 
r.r.d it: t;<p.-n'.:oc:<*r. tnyrged to abstain from sea raids and 
\v;eckir.t\ : «*r.> -unceis hu- claim to the districts of Chikodi and 
Manoh. r.r.d fn: the: agreed not to attach any foreinn State 
without the conr^nt of *.ho British Government, to whom all 
depute v.ete to be referred. In return for these concessions 
the British renounced nil their claims against the Raja, who 
rt.C'-ivfd the British guarantee for all the territories remaining 
in his pn: session "against the aggression of all foreign powers 
and States." Kolhapur, in short, became a protected State 
under the British Government. 
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The pattern of the history of the district of Kolhapur subse- 
quent to the establishment of British authority is inherently 
different from that of the historic? of most other districts of the 
State, the area comprised by which was brought directly under 
British Government after the defeat or submission of their 
respective rulers. For such districts was evolved a system of 
bureaucratic administration under British aegies. However, 
even after its conquest Kolhapur was not annexed to the 
British dominion. Like other Indian Stales in different parts 
of India it was permitted to retain its identity as a political 
unit. Its rulers were permitted to retain their regal status and 
to enjoy, subject to the overall control when necessary of the 
paramount power, full powers of internal administration. 
There was thus no break with historical continuity and not much 
of an alteration in the old aspect and apparatus of Government. 
Till its merger in the Indian Union in 1948, the history of 
Kolhapur was to a great extent the history of its rulers ; they 
created and controlled the administration and personally directed 
the affairs of the State. It was only at a very late stage that 
agitation for rights started among their subjects and some 
machinery for associating the people’s representatives with 
Government was brought into existence. Events however moved 
with unexpected rapidity after World War II and within a year 
after the achievement of freedom, in 1948 the artificial distinc- 
tion between Indian India as represented by Indian States and 
British India completely disappeared. 

After a reign of fifty-three years the Raja Sivaji died on the 
24th of April 1812, leaving two sons Sambhu alias Abasaheb and 
SahajI alias BavasSheb. The condition of Kolhapur during this 
period is thus summarised by Major Graham in his statistical 
account of that Principality 1 : 

“The long reign of SivajI had been from the commencement 
one of almost incessant hostility and continued suspense 
between the prospects of reign and of conquest ; and to support 


J A considerable part of this narration is based on Graham’s acoount. 
(a.o.r.) l.o Vf 7GS — C 
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the fierce struggle for independence, every effort to provide 
means had been resorted to, piracy at sea, plunder at the court, 
and oppression in the collection of the revenue, and all 
frequently without avail. 

“Grants of land were unsparingly made to the impoverish- 
ment of the Crown estates ; two-thirds of the entire country 
were thus transferred to partisans for military services, and 
a swarm of reckless characters were left behind who rejoiced in 
anarchy and whose livelihood was to be gathered only among 
the troubled waters. All the evils also of the feudal system 
prevailed in full force ; continued warfare was allowed between 
the petty authorities ; the rayats were oppressed and the entire 
rent forcibly seized during the harvest season ; fines increased 
and only meted out to favoured followers ; merchants and 
wayfarers were despoiled during the journey ; the labour of the 
cultivator was exacted without remuneration ; and a multipli- 
city of monopolies existed to the destruction of all trade.” 

Shambhu (1812-1821). 

Shambhu or Abasaheb, 1 who succeeded to the gadi at this 
juncture, was a prince of a mild disposition, too mild indeed 
for the people whom he had to govern. He devoted his atten- 
tion to the restoration of order in his State and to the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace in preference to those of war. Some 
five years after his accession war broke out between the British 
and the Pesava and he espoused the cause of the former. He 
was rewarded for his conduct at the close of the war by the 
grant of the districts of Cikodi and Manoli, which had changed 
hands so often during the previous sixty years. At the same 
lime arrangements were made for the management of his 
possessions in the Konkan, which had for their object the 
consolidation of the British power in that quarter and the 
effectual prevention of sea raids. 

In 1821, Abasaheb met with a violent death. A refugee 
sardar from Karhad, of the Mohite family, who had been 
hospitably received in the Kolhapur territory and had received 
villages for the maintenance, felt aggrieved at. a grant of land 
in one of these villages being made to a servant of the Raja, and 
expressed his sense of this grievance in unbecoming terms, at 
the same time that he pressed with vehemence for the payment 
of some Rs. 20,000 which he said were due to him. After his 
repeated petitions on the subject had been disregarded, he 
presented himself at the palace on the 2nd of July, accompanied 
by six of his relations fully armed. On being admitted to the 
presence of the Raja, SayajI the leader behaved with such 
insolence that Abasaheb ordered him to be expelled from the 


1 Even,- Maralba of standing has besides his proper name, another designation imeii 
ns Babasahcb or Xannsabcb which is nscd by those about him. The later Rajas of 
Kolhapur arc ahnost invariably referred to by these familiar names. 


i:oi,u\M*n t'is'lurT 


r'i'incv M‘.d V.inv’d himself to leave the '.nom. As he did so 
o::> of jv<: :y <::• charged a pirto} ,*it him. which inflicted 

•> d< ■; ]•» .•ate wound. Four of the KiijaV confidential servants 
were then si.v.n and. rlrnngt- to :ay. such a panic was 
created that the murderers wrie able to hold their position in 
'.h«- palace and to ):« cp the wounded Raja in their hands 
throughout the ‘whole day. In the evening they surrendered 
on tht:r lives hemp guaranteed by two rnrddrs of high rank 
and tin- chief cur-.; or priest. Shortly afterwards, however, the 
Kaja di' d r.nd the :<curilies, feeling unable to act up to the 
guaiantcc they had given, provided the Mobiles with horses and 
allow* d them to escape. The murderers however were soon 
overtaken and cut to pieces by a party sent in pursuit by the 
Raja": wjdow, and vengeance was taken on their families who 
wore either tramnhd to death bv elephants or imprisoned in 
P.mhfda. 


Abas a ht b having left an infant son, arrangements were made 
to secure the regency for the child's mother to the exclusion 
of his uncle. The death of the boy shortly afterwards, however, 
changed the state of affairs, and Sahaji, generally known ns 
Bavasaheb, the second son of Raja Sivaji, succeeded without 
dispute, his title being recognized in open Darbfir hv the 
Governor of Bombay who visited Kolhapur at this juncture. 

The new Raja was of a character very different from that of 
his brother and predecessor, wild, reckless, debauched, utterly 
regardless of truth and honesty, his conduct at limes seemed 
to pass the bounds of sanity. Most of the leading men of the 
State having taken part in the attempt to exclude him from 
the regency during his nephew's lifetime, he deliberately set 
them aside and chose for his officers and associates men of 
low rank and lower character. With such companions and such 
counsellors he soon threw off all restraint and embarked on 
a mad and self-willed career. Justice was unheard of, the 
rights of property ceased to be respected, and life was utterly 
insecure. The revenue of the Slate were alienated to support 
the profligate extravagance of the Raja and his seraglio and 
the friends relations and dependants of the women of the 
harem. The Raja himself accompanied a favourite servant of 
his, Subhana Nikam by name, who was at the head of a gang 
of highway robbers, on his marauding excursions, and on one 
occasion he is said to have used the services of this band to 
plunder his own treasury. The object of this last feat was to 
get possession of the Stale jewels, and thus supply himself with 
funds without the notoriety that would attach to pawning these 
jewels. 

The Raja’s conduct soon attracted the attentino of the British 
Government, but in accordance with the policy of the day no 
notice was taken of it officially so long as the general peace of 
the country was left undisturbed. This, however, was not long 
the case. Bavasaheb, shortly after his accession, increased his 
(o.o.r.) L'O vr 70 S— On 
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forces considerably and during the disturbance that took place 
in 1824 at Kittur, when Mr. Thackeray, the Political Agent, and 
some other British officers were killed, his movements excited 
considerable apprehension. The suppression of the Kittur 
insurrection checked whatever intention he may have had of 
acting against the British Government, but he proceeded to use 
his force in a way that soon called for the intervention of that 
power. His own feudatories the chiefs of Kagal and IchalakaranjI* 
were attacked and their jagirs overrun, and the Raja marched 
about with his forces, sacking towns and plundering and 
devastating. His own subjects were not the only sufferers 
from his acts of violence, which extended even to allies and 
subjects of the British Government. ~ As it was absolutely 
necessary to put a stop to such proceedings, a force was 
marched against Kolhapur. The Raja at first meditated 
resistance but thought better of it and in January 1826 con- 
cluded a treaty with tire British Government In this 
engagement the Raja bound himself to reduce his army and 
refrain from disturbing the public peace, as well as from 
molesting the Kagal and Ichalkaranji chiefs and others. He 
also promised to respect the rights of the Savantvadi State, as 
well as the rights and privileges of the inSmdars and others in 
the districts of Cikodi, and Manoli, the cession of which to the 
Kolhapur State was formally confirmed by this treaty, which 
also fully acknowledged “the independence of the Raja as 
a Sovereign Prince.” 

As soon, however, as the immediate pressure was removed 
the Raja returned to his former ways, kept the country in 
a constant state of alarm and violated the treaty that had just 
been concluded, so that a force had again to be marched against 
Kolhapur and a new preliminary treaty was concluded in 
October 1827. In this the instances of breach of the former 
treaty were set forth side by side with the steps the British 
Government was compelled to take. Thus tire Raja, though 
bound by the former treaty to reduce his army to the peace 
establishment, had not only raised large forces but had 
employed them in disturbing the public tranquility and 
committing all sorts of excesses. He was therefore now bound 
down to keep no more than 400 horse and 800 foot exclusive 
of garrisons for his forts. The districts of Cikodi and Manoli 
were resumed by the British Government, and Akivat, 
a notorious haunt of robbers, was ceded to the latter. The 


J The founder of the Ichalkaranji family sens r IJrahmRn clerk named Xaro !Mahadcv, 
in the service of an ancestor of the Scnapati of Kapsi, rrho bestowed on hfca the villace 
of Ichalkaranji in inen. In compliment to his benefactor the emntce assumed the 
latter's familv name of Ghorpade. Karo Mahadev soon increased in wealth and paver, 
and his fortnnes reached their zenith in 1722, when his son was married to the daughter 
ofBalaji Vishvanath the iirst Pcshwa. This alliance was of immense importance to the 
chiefs of Iehalkaranj i, who always relied upon the svmpathy and support of the Pcshwa 
in case of apprehensions received from the Rajas of Kolhapur. Treaties ar.d acrcemcr.ts 
concluded from time to time between the Peshwas and Rajas of Kolhapur contain 
references to the protection granted to Ichalkaranji by the Peshwas ‘acainst the 
Kolhanur Rajas (ride Treaties, Agreements and Sanads by Vad, 3Iawaji and Para sr. is 
p.7d; 
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Raja bound himself to pay compensation to the amount to about 
Rs. H lakhs to those who had suffered from his lawless 
violence and agreed to transfer temporarily territory yielding 
Rs. 50.000 for the liquidation of this debt. To secure observance 
of the present treaty it was stipulated that British garrisons 
should be received into the fort of Kolhapur and Panhaja, 
the expenses of the same being defrayed by the Raja. 

With a view to getting this treaty modified, Bavasaheb 
proceeded to Pune to sec the Governor, accompanied by 
a force considerably in excess of the number to which he had 
bound himself to limit his army. After the intentions of 
Government had been fully explained to him, he still remained 
on regardless of all hints and intimations that he had belter 
return to his own territory, apparently in the hope of wearying 
out the Government by his pertinacity. During this period the 
lawless conduct of himself and his followers made them most 
unwelcome visitors, until at last an act of violence was 
perpetrated on a trooper in the British service, and the Raja 
in fear of the possible consequences left Pune hastily. 
Untaught by experience, Bavasaheb renewed on his return to 
Kolhapur the excesses which had already brought him into 
such trouble, wantonly violated his engagements with the 
British Government, and disturbed the public tranquillity to 
such a degree that a force had to be sent against him for the 
third time. A definitive treaty was concluded on the 15th of 
March 1929 in which were embodied the provisions of the 
preliminary treaty made on 24th of October 1827. On this 
occasion a brigade of British troops was left at Kolhapur to 
secure the observance of the treaty. After some time, however, 
this was withdrawn. 

During the last ten years of Bavasaheb’s reign he abstained 
on the whole from such conduct as would necessitate the 
intervention of the paramount power to preserve the peace, but 
his rule was what might be expected from a prince of his 
character. Overwhelmed with debt he never thought of 
reducing expenditure by legitimate means, but maintained 
a large standing army and the same expensive style of grandeur 
as before. As the pay of his troops and officials was issued 
most irregularly, they helped themselves to whatever they 
could get. Most of the sardars had to mortgage their estate to 
the money-lenders and thus became beggared. Money being 
scarce and land of little value, the Raja alienated an enormous 
proportion of his territory by grants and inams with which the 
most trifling services were rewarded. Of course with such a ruler 
and under such circumstances, bribery, favouritism, and 
pandering to his evil passions were the only means of advance- 
ment, and altogether the State was reduced to as miserable 
a condition as can well be conceived. 
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The very last act of Bavasfiheb was most characteristic. 
Under pretence of a pilgrimage to Tuljapur he prepared for 
a plundering expedition by raising an army of 20,000 men. 
As he was bound by treaty not to take guns about with him, 
he concenled his ordinance in carts under leaves and started 
oft*. Fortunately for his descendants, however, he was attacked 
with cholera before he could execute his wild project, and died 
at a village near Pandharapur on the 29th of November 1838, 
leaving two sons, Siva or SivajI and Snmbhii, generally known 
ns Babfisaheb and Chimasitheb, and two daughters. 

Sivaji IV (1837-1866). 

Babasaheb was at once placed on the gadx, but being 
a minor, a council of regency was formed, consisting of his 
mother, his aunt the Dmnnsdhcb as she was styled, and four 
karbharis. The ladies quarelled and in the course of six 
months the Divaqsahcb. being the most energetic and having 
the strongest followers, managed to get the whole power into 
her hands. As she blindly followed in most respects the system 
adopted by the late Raja, her rule was not by any means 
calculated to improve the condition of the State. Indeed, with 
a population composed of such turbulent elements as that of 
Kolhapur and so inured to anarchy and violence, it would have 
been impossible for a woman to stem, even if she had the will 
to do so, the tide of corruption, oppression, and iniquity. The 
British authorities made a faint, effort to improve matters by 
getting two of the karbhiins dismissed and making use of an 
akhbdrmvlsa as Native Agent, but no improvement was thus 
effected and at last in 1843 it was determined to act on the 
clause of the treaty which empowered the British Government 
to appoint a minister, and accordingly a respectable Brahman 
official, Daji Kj'.hjn Pandit, was. selected for the post. 
Immediately after his arrival, two of his co-adjutors were 
dismissed for speculation and the chief power was thus left 
uncontrolled in his hands. He at once set about the work of 
reform, reduced expenditure and checked to a great extent the 
illicit gains of the chiefs and officials. 

He also seems to have hurt the pride of the latter, and became 
most unpopular throughout the State. The Divansahcb and 
her party did not relish the transference of power to a Brahman 
interloper*, as they considered the new minister to be, and 
every reform introduced and every abuse checked by the 
latter raised up for him a host of enemies. A year after his 
arrival the latent speaks of disaffection arose which had to be 
suppressed by British troops. The actual insurgents were the 
gadkarls, the permanent garrisons of the hill-forts, but they 
enjoyed the sympathies, if not the more tangible support, of 


1 Literally nW.arnnrfr menus a newswriter, a rl.w »>f nMi'inl formerly much employed, 
wluisn duly it was to report wlint went on in the Indinn States, ami to net ns the channel 
of ordinary ctmnmmicntum between the chiefs and the British authorities. 
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other classes as well. These men were dissatisfied with an 
arrangement by which their lands were placed under the super- 
vision of the mamlatddrs of the adjoining sub-divisions. They 
had always been accustomed to seek redress by mutinying and 
they were encouraged to do so on this occasion by the reports 
which had been carefully disseminated throughout the country 
of the paucity of British troops in those parts. Accordingly in 
July 184“. the garrisons of Samangad and Bhudargad in the 
south of the Kolhapur territory, revolted and shut the gates 
of the forts. 
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A force was despatched from Bejaganv, in the middle of 
September against Samangad, while Kolhapur troops were sent 
against Bhudargad. The British force, after taking the peta or 
sub-division found itself unable to take the former fort by 
storm and was obliged to send to Belaganv, for siege guns, 
while the Kolhapur force was worsted in a sally made from 
Bhudargad. This success of the insurgents brought numerous 
adherents to their cause and spread the disaffection widely. 
The sibandis or local militia at Kolhapur rose in revolt, confined 
the minister Daji Pandit and set up a Government 
in supersession of that acknowledged by the British. Affairs 
having now assumed such a serious aspect, corresponding 
efforts were made for the suppression of the revolt. 
Reinforcements were sent to the disturbed district and on the 
8th of October 1844, General Delamotte assumed command 
of the whole force. Three days afterwards four siege guns 
arnved at Samangad and were at once put in position 
Mr. Reeves the Commissioner then gave the garrison 
opportunity of stating their grievance and coming to terms 
but as it was found that they only wished to gain time in the 
hope of getting aid from Kolhapur, fire was opened on the 
fort, a practicable breach was made in a day and on the 
following day, the 13th of October, the place was stormed 
and taken. Colonel Outram at this time joined the camp 
as Joint Commissioner and immediately after the fall of 
Samangad marched towards Kolhapur with a portion of the 
force. After much negotiation he, on the 24th of October, 
obtained the release of Daji Pandit, and was joined by the 
young Raja, his aunt and mother, and several of the chiefs and 
sardars. On this BabajI Ahirekar, the ring leader of the 
sibaneff rising, fled with five hundred of his men to Bhudargad. 
After considerable delay General Delamotte appeared with 
his force before this fort. He admitted the garrison to 
surrender on the 10th of November and allowed himself to be 
detained at one gate while BabajI and his party escaped by 
another and took refuge in Panhala. Shortly afterwards 
Colonel Ovans, who had been appointed Commissioner, was 
captured by the insurgents while proceeding to take up his 
appointment and confined in the same place. General Delamotte 
therefore marched thither and on the 25th of November 
appeared with his whole force before Panhala, accompanied 
by the Commissioner, Mr. Reeves and Colonel Outram. The 
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garrison were called on to release Colonel Ovans and surrender 
at discretion or take the consequences. With the first 
of these demands they complied, in the hope of obtaining 
favourable terms, but as they refused to surrender, the attack 
commenced. On the 27th of November, the peta was taken. 
The batteries opened on the 1st of December, a breach was 
made in a few hours and in the afternoon the place was 
stormed and taken. The garrison attempted to escape into the 
neighbouring fort of Pavanagad but were followed so closely 
by the British troops that this fort also was taken on the 
same day. During the storm BabajI and some of the other 
leaders were killed and a large number of prisoners were 
taken. 

Almost immediately after the fall of Panhala a force was 
despatched under Colonel Wallace against the fort of Rangna, 
which was evacuated by the garrison a day or two after his 
arrival. Visalgad, was about the same time surrendered and 
this put an end to military operations as far as Kolhapur was 
concerned, the scene of hostilities being then transferred to 
Savantvadi. 

The captured forts were then dismantled and steps were 
taken to secure the future tranquillity of the country. 

Among the measures adopted for the administration of 
Kolhapur was the appointment of a British officer as Political 
Superintendent. Previously to this the political supervision 
of the territory had been vested, first in the Principal Collector 
of Dharwad and afterwards in the Collector of Belaganv who 
was also Political Agent in the Southern Maratha Country. 
Experience, however, showed that Kolhapur required the 
undivided attention of a British officer on the spot, and 
Captain D. C. Graham of the Bombay Army was appointed 
first Political Superintendent. Ke had a difficult task before him. 
The Principality was overwhelmed with debt as, in addition 
to the debt incurred by its rulers, the cost of suppressing^ the 
insurrection was charged to Kolhapur and had to be paid to 
the British Government by instalments. Education was almost 
unheard of and the arrangements for the administration of 
justice were very imperfect. There were a large number of 
persons, too. in the State who despised any other occupation 
but that of carrying arms and who, if left unemployed, would 
form a class dangerous to the community. Such persons were 
provided with occupation by being enlisted ^ in a local corps 
which was raised and disciplined by British officers and which 
on more than one occasion did good service. Arrangements 
were made to liquidate by degrees the debts of the State and 
the administration was carried on as economically as was 
consistent with due provision for the requirements of justice 
and education. 
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*.};< Twenty-: cvcnth Regiment Native 
; .,i ; y v.:,:c!; v. ,v. tm n • t-V-mm-ci at Kfilh-jjnsr, followed ;hc 
* u-.pir- r* r<-ug.' J At my ami mutinied under the leadership 
ii c ;-,t Smo:::it * :i H'.:\ July 1 H57- Tile Kolhapur 

*c>.-r>l ccc }■'. ri •.’.aur.ch r.« thi*. occasion ami the mutineers, 

;< rr-;v.r.r no r r ; either from them < ;• f;o:u the townspeople, 
lb tt.v.-.ijc:- 5;./.:.:.; :ti. muidctmg, «*n the way, three of 
their Tvs: : officer;'- who had escaped when the 

,r.y l:;o):«* rut unfortunat'-ly tool: a read that brought 
thru: m contact with the mutineer!: and were subsc- 
umntlv hilled bv them.’ A little before this, there was 
an abortive attempt at a ruing in Kolhapur. A number of 
men marched into the town one day and tool: possession of 
the palace and the gates of the fort. Troops were immediately 
marched from the camp to the town but found on their arrival 
that little remained for them to do, the ringleader of the 
insurgents having been shot by a guard of the local corps on 
duly at the palace, after which his followers only thought of 
malting their escape. The news of Ins rising at Kolhapur, 
however, caused consternation among Bombay Europeans, some 
of whom sent their families to the ships. General Jacob was 
sent to Kolhapur immediately. He reached there about the 
10th August 1857 and made inquiries about the rebellion. The 
first report sent by Bombay Government to the Government 
of India stated that “in no case the population of the Native 
Chiefs of the Southern Marajha, country evinced any sympathy 
with the mutinous spirit." But Jacob himself has said that 
“disaffection was general.’” 


The second rebellion broke out on Gth of December 1857. 
This was handled by Major General Jacob himself and was 
suppressed on the second day. A drum court martial was 
immediately held on the open ground of the palace where 
eight men were blown up from guns, two hanged and eleven 
shot by musketry. “All met death with fortitude, refusing 
to purchase life by betraying their common secret." From the 
report made by General Jacob to the Bombay Government, it 
was clear that (1) there was communication and planning 
between the Native Infantry at Kolhapur, Belganv, and 


1 Sourcn Material for n Kiitory of Freedom Movement Volume I, p. 25S. 
8 Ibid, 258. 
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under some pretext and had negotiations with him ; 
Co) Chiwasaheb , also had assured the Satara emissaries in 
June 1357 that Kolhapur sepoys and some chiefs were ready 
for action and that they v/ere v/aiting for a signal from Satara. 
There was also a link between the rebels at Kolhapur and 
their friends in the Poona School of Musketry. In the course 
of this rising. 31 rebels v/ere executed on the first occasion 
before the trial was completed and 51 persons v/ere executed for 
the second rebellion. Jacob himself had seen twenty-one 
souls being shot or blown." 1 


During the mutiny of 1357-58 the Raja was considered to 
have remained staunch and loyal to the British Government, 
but his brother Chimasaheb v/as charged with treason and 
deported to Karachi, where he died some years later. The 
Government marked their sense of the Raja’s loyalty by 
conferring on him the Order of the Star of India and granting 
a scmod of adoption. He v/as further, at the end of 1362, 
vested with the administration of his Principality, a new 
engagement being entered into defining his powers and 
providing for the liquidation of the debt still due to the British 
Government. 


Rajsrsn II 
(1S0S-1570). 


Rajaraei II (1366-1870) 

Babasabeb did not long enjoy his powers, as he died in 
August 1366. A son that hs had by his wife, the daughter of 
the Gaikv/ad of Badode, had died some time previously ; so, 
being without issue, he adopted on his death-bed NagojTrav, the 
son of his eldest sister who had been married to a member of 
the Patankar family and had died not long afterwards. 
Nagourao, who received on his adoption the name of Rajaram, 

*1 . ■ , . il 


*ec ogmzed as Raja, arrangements were at once mace «.o nnnm 
ils education and give him as complete a training as was 
possible under the circumstances. With this view a special 
Assistant to the Political Agent was appointed who, in addition 
to his other duties, v/as entrusted with the supervision of 
the Raja’s education and training the actual work of tuition 



j/txf c::- 



C;v;3 v;c f.r.u cwrvthmg procreat'd fairly upto 1879, when 
i::;f; rr. , .;;:i’.<ly *.}:<• mind v.-.v; reported to rhow signs of 

fading ;.:;d h<* w.v; withdrawn from the Rnjkumiir College at 
Rajltti*,.*! when- l;e had beet prorccuting h studies. In spite 
r { •);>- t:< at;r.ent of several distinguished medical officers, his 
condition gradually became worse. In January 1832. a committee 
of m-dical officers, appointed by Government examined the 
Raja. As the committee pronounced his malady to be incurable. 
Government thought it necessary to appoint a form of adminis- 
tration during his disability. Accordingly in March 1832, under 
a Government Resolution the affairs of the Kolhapur adminis- 
tration were transferred to a Regency Council. The Regent, 
the Chief of Kagnl. was assisted by a Council of three, the Divan, 
the Chief Judge, and the Chief Revenue Officer. 


JaAtlU CHATRAPATI (1884-1922). Shahu Chnlrnpati 

(1SS1-1922). 

On the 25th of December 1883, the Raja died at Ahmcdnagar 
where according to the version of British authorities he had 
been removed for the benefit of his health. However, reports 
about the ill-treatment of Siviijirao at the hands of those who 
were supposed to look after him were widely prevalent 
amongst the public ever since 1880. The insane Maharaja was 
whipped by his European guardians and Dr. Murphy justified 
that kind of treatment, in his statement made in a court of law. 

Having been removed to Ahmcdnagar fori, far away from 
Kolhapur and much against the will of his nearest relatives, the 


1 Adlary kept by tho Raja during his residence In Europo urns after his death cdilrd 
oy Captain, afterwards Lieutenant Colonel WcBt and published by Smith and Elder of 
London. 
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Maharaja was often subjected to similar torture. His death 
occurred in the course of a scuffle between him and his guardian 
Mr. Green. 1 

As the Raja died without any issue the Ranis of Kolhapur, 
with the approbation of Government, selected Yashavantarao 
alias Baba Saheb, the eldest son of the Regent, the Chief of 
Kagal, to fill the vacant throne, and accordingly on the 17th of 
March 1884, under the style and title of lahu Chatrapati 
Maharaja, he was adopted by Anandibai Saheb, the widow of 
the late SivajI Chatrapati. As the new Maharaja was only ten 
years old, the affairs of the State continued to be conducted by 
the Regency Council. On 2nd of April 1894 he was installed on 
the gadi of Kolhapur and invested with full powers of the 
State. Kolhapur had undergone a long period of regency rule 
and the reports that were widely believed in about the way in 
which the last Chatrapati, givaji V, had been treated at 
Ahamadnagar had created an atmosphere of suspicion about the 
intentions of the paramount power. Hence when the Maharaja 
was installed on the gadi, people in Maharastra had reason to 
be jubilant over the occasion. An address was presented to the 
Maharaja by the Poona Sarvajnika Sabha a responsible body 
which was then more or less the mouthpiece of the awakened 
and enlightened opinion in the Deccan. 


The accession of &ahu Chatrapati to the gadi may be said 
to have opened a new chapter in the life of Kolhapur and to 
a considerable extent in the life of Maharastra. His rule 
lasted over 38 years from 1884 to 1922 and witnessed the 
release of powerful social forces which succeeded in bringing 
about a remarkable transformation of the existing social 
picture. The significance of the change can be properly 
understood in the context of the larger background of a national 
renaissance which was slowly rising on the Indian horizon 
from the early years of the present century. 


It is a matter of common historical observation that a living 
society and a living religion periodically pass through the 
cycle of stagnation, deviation, resurgence and reform. For 
several decades before and during the 19th century Hinduism 
had come to be disaffected and distorted by many irrational 
dogmas, beliefs and practices. The social structure, based 
as it was on caste which in its turn was based purely on birth 
and heredity, tended to generate among large sectors of Hindu 
society an undercurrent of a sense of suppression, injustice 


1 Lokmnnya Tilak who was then editor of Makratla, tho English weekly of 
Poona, and his friend nnd colleague Copalrno Agnrkar who was editor of Kttari, the 
Marathi weekly nl«o of Poona, gave through thoir editorials vigorous expression to the 
popular feeling or resentment against tho way in which tho Maharaja was reported to 
have been treated. Unfortunately their writing was based upon evidence that could 
not be judicially corroborated and they were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment of 
four months on 17th July 18S2, in spite of their having tendered apologies. 
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and injury. The introduction and spread of western education 
with its accent on reason, scientific analysis and the rights 
of man further accentuated the discontent against a social 
order which sanctified artificial inequality between man and 
man, seemed to attach hardly any importance to human 
personality as such and condemned large masses of men to 
a pattern of life which was at once static and unpleasant. 
Intellectual unrest against such a palpably unfair and 
untenable arrangement began to manifest itself among 
a prominent section of the intelligcntia. Great reformers like 
Ham Mohan Roy, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Dayanand 
SaraswatT, Gopal Gnnesh Agarkar and others appeared on the 
scene and vigorously expounded the new liberalism which 
denounced distinctions based on caste and creed, advocated 
a proper spiritual and philosophical approach to religion and 
preached the sanctity of the individual irrespective of his 
birth and social status. 

Jyotiba Phule who belonged to a Mahar a Syrian community 
which was educationally backward and who himself was not 
highly educated could feel at first hand the iniquity and 
the harm imposed by the caste system and by the so-called 
religious injunctions supposed to be prescribed in the sastras. 
Endowed with a native intelligence and fired by the zeal and 
courage of a rebel, Jyotiba started an energetic campaign to 
expose the crudities and absurdities of the prevalent beliefs 
and practices considered to be a part of religion and the 
injustice of determining human values merely by the accident 
of heredity and birth. He founded an organization called 
the Satya Sodhak Samaj (Society for Search after Truth) 
and by his forthright writings and eloquent speeches awakened 
among the masses a spirit of questioning and self-assertion 
which soon developed into a solid opposition to orthodox tenets 
and rituals enjoined by the established priesthood. 

The formative years of Sahu ChatrapatFs life and the 
earlier years of his rule synchronised with the growth of this 
movement which was gradually gathering momentum. The 
majority of his subjects were educationally backward and 
suffered from the handicaps of caste domination. It is no 
wonder that he was attracted to the teachings of Jyotiba Phule 
and the doctrines of the Satya Sodhaka Samaj. And his 
interest in that reformist crusade assumed immensely active 
proportions when he found that even he, the Chatrapati, 
was denied by his archaic priesthood the privilege of vedic 
rites on the ground that he was not a Kshatriya. Fortunately 
for him, the Maharaja possessed not only the urge of 
a reformer but also, as a ruler, the power to enforce his will 
in his State. In addition, he possessed throughout Maharastra 
great prestige as the scion of a family the founder of which is 
held in the highest veneration by all Marathi-speaking 
people. 
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chapter 2 , With these assets, the Maharaja set about his task with 
History energy and vigour. Primary education was made compulsory 

Mahatma lVm:. * n Ike State. Special facilities were provided for backward 
yhnUu cimtrnpAti. classes to receive higher education. Free boarding houses 
(iss-i-iwsj. were established for students of different communities. 

Services in the State were manned by persons belonging to the 
so-called backward classes. Untouchnbilily was given a serious 
below. The existing religious pT{?ict or organized religious 
centres which had proved itself to bo incapable of a dynamic 
approach to its responsibilities and which had enjoyed revenues 
from State endowments was practically disestablished and its 
endowments withdrawn. No quarter was to be given to 
religious obscurantism and ungodly superstitions. In short, 
social life as a whole received a new look, a new tempo and 
a new orientation. 

In mighty social upheavals of this type, it often happens 
that in the enthusiasm to do away with one sot of wrongs and 
injustice, new wrongs, new iniquities and new indignities arc 
perpetrated. A mass upsurge frequently conics to be driven 
by its own motive power towards irrational and violent 
extremes, and the ferment in Kolhapur was not immune from 
such unhealthy aberrations. It is also noticed that the 
militant social reformism which permeated and conditioned 
life in Kolhapur in the first two decades of this century 
is nat. curiously enough, found to have developed any 
significant counterpart in the shape of keen appreciation of and 
understanding sympathy for movements towards political 
liberalism and national freedom which were filling the pages 
of contemporary Indian history, particularly in Mahavn?tra. 
On the contrary, there was active support to the opponents of 
these movements among the alien rulers. However, times were 
moving and changing, and the next generation did witness 
the people of Kolhapur having their share in the wider political 
consciousness that, was fast, growing in the country and in the 
resultant national struggles for liberation. After the advent 
of independence in 1947, Kolhapur in common with other 
Indian States took the historic decision to merge its individuality 
in the larger entity of free India, and its territory now forms 
the Kolhapur district of Mnhara?trn State. 

Kolhapur State had elovon feudatories .* their titles or names were : J’Mit Rratinidhi 
(Chief ot Vishalcnd), Rant Antalya (Chief of Bavd.a), Senapntl (Chief of JKftp*lil) 
Sarjerav Ynjitral Mab (Chief of Knpnl). Ghorpnde (Chief of IchnlUnranjU, Seim Khnskhel 
(Chief of Torpid). AmiiMil.Vmrnv (Chief of Jlatvnd). Hhnmat Hnhndur, (Snrjernv 
lV*hmuUh of Kngall, Sar I/tshkar Bahadur and Ratiuikar. 

The more important of the feudatories were: the Chiefs of Vishnlpad, Bavdn, 
Kasai, and lehalknranji. The Chief of Vishalpad, styled Ran* Rratinidhi. nan a 
IV'ha'th Brahman and hi* 1 family name was Jaykar. His headquarters were at Malknpur, 
twenty. ei;ht milesnerih-wesl of Kolhapur. The Chief of Bavda. styled Rant Antalya 
v.sh «' Ue'hastl, Brahman and hi* family name was Bhadaneknr. He ti'rd to reside 
at Kolhapur. The Chief of Knc.il. styled Sarjerav Vnjarat Mah. u ns it Maratlw hy 
e.t'te and he. familv name av.aa Gbatgc. He used to reside at Kolhapur. T he ( hief of 
I.-’ialkaranji. styled Ghorpade, was a Konknn.asth Brahman and his family name wa*. 
do hi. Hi* head-quarters were at lelialhatanji shout eighteen mite* east of Kolhapur. 
He v..t* a iir»t thw i>irJar of the Biti'h Government for rant, ami precedence only 
ftr, l h.' l •ul—eipi., sly l-re;i permitted to pay a separate vi«lt to the head of the 
ti.wrrwur 1 . 
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The following is n genealogical table of the Kolhapur 
Rajas: — 


Kolhapur Family tree. 


Mnloji llhon'le. 


Shahnji 


Painblinj 


aji 


Shivnji 


Vvnnl.oji 
(founder of the 
Tanjnro family). 


Sharif ji 

I 

Trhnbakji 


Sambliaji 

Satara. 

Shivnji of/o* Shahu 


adop- 

ted 

Rrvm Raja 


Rnjnram 

Kolhapur 


Vynnknji 

Mnnknji 

Shahnji 

(Khanvntkar) 


Shivnji II 
(1700-1712) 


Ram Raja 


Shahu 

I 

Pratapsinh 


Snmbhnji II 
(1712-X7C0) 


adop- 

ted 


Shivnji HI 
(17C0-1S12) Mnnknji 


Shamhhu 
(Abn Sahob) 
(1812-1821) 


ShnLnji 
(Baba Sahob) 
(1821-1837) 


Shivnji IV. Shnhu 

(Baba Sahob) (Chima Sahob) 
(1837-18C6) 


Snmbhnji 

Rnmehandrarao 

Narayanrao 

Dinknrrao. 


ajop- 


Avubai 

(mothor of Ramchandra 
Patanknr). 


lop- 
tod 

Rnjnram II 
(1866-1870) 


aiop- 


Nngojirao 


lop- 
tod 

Shivnji V 
(1870-1883) 


Narayanrao. 


adop- 

ted 

Shahu (Yoslrwantrao), tho oldest son of tho ohiof of Kagal. 
(1883-1022) 

Rajaram Maharaj (1022-40). 

Bal Chhatrapati Shivaji. 
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CHAPTER 3— THE PEOPLE AND THEIR CULTURE 

The population ok the newly created district of Kolhapur, 
according to the census of 1951 is 1.227,547 (m. 623,421 ; 
f. 604.126). Spread over its area of 2,794-4' sq. miles, it works 
out at 439-3 to the sq. mile. This total is composed of Hindus 
numbering 1,104,651 (7n. 559,838 ; f. 544,813) or 89-99 per cent. ; 
Jains 58,124 (m. 30,006; f. 28.118) or 4-73 per cent.; Muslims 
56,356 Cm. 29.225 ; f. 27,131) or 4-59 per cent. ; Christians 8,356 
(m. 4,305 ; /. 4.051) or 0-68 per cent. The census has also 
enumerated separately 139,075 ( m . 69,670 ; /. 69,405) belonging 
to “ Scheduled Castes ” and 214 (m. 133 ; f. 81) belonging to 
“Scheduled Tribes”, 5,054 (m. 2,612; /. 2,442) as “Displaced 
persons ” from Pakistan and 58 (m. 48 ; f. 10) as “ Non-Indian ” 
Nationals. The proportion of males in the whole population 
of the district was 50-7 and of females 49-3. 2 

The tract-wise distribution of the population over the district 
is as follows: — 

Rural Tracts : 950,090 (m. 479,416 ; f. 470,674) — Karvir, Kagal, 
221,178 (m. 112,605 ; f. 108,573) ; Hatkanangale and Shirol 194,085 
(m. 99,843 ; /. 94,242) ; Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Bhudargad 222,452 
(m. 111,279 ; /. 111,173) ; Bavda, Radhanagari, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala 312,375 (m. 155,689 ; f. 156,686). 

Urban Tracts : 277,457 (m. 144,005 ; /. 133,452) — Kolhapur city 
136,833 (m. 71,360 ; f. 65,475) ; Hatkanangale, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala 107,703 (m. 55,748 ; f. 51,955) ; Gadhinglaj, Kagal and 
Ajra 32,919 (m. 16,897 ; f. 16,022). 

The population is split up by the census into eight livelihood 
classes. 


1 This area figuro lias boon obtained fi-oiu the Land Records Department or from 
Local records ; tho samo ns furnished by tho Surveyor General of India is 2,756-3 so. 
miles. 

* The composition of population in Kolhapur State in 1S81. These figures pertain 
to the old Kolhapur State to which were added new areas when it was reorganised under 
the same name after the merger of Indian States with the Indian Union. Out of a total 
population of 800,180, Hindus numbered 710,104, Jains 46,732, Uusnlpi&ns 33,022, 
Christians 1,253 and othors 18. 

(-C.C.P.) is Vf 768—7 
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Agricultural classes : (i) Cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly owned and their dependents — 663,073 (m. 333,445; 

f. 329,628). (ii) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned 
and their dependents — 154,023 (m. 79,481 ; f. 74,542). 
(iii) Cultivating labourers and their dependents — 84,636 
(m. 42,595 ; j. 42,041). (iv) Non-cultivating owners of land, 
agricultural rent receivers and their dependents — 26,523 
(m. 12,055 ; f. 14,478). Total— 928,265 (m. 467,576 ; f. 460,689). 

N on-agricultural Classes ; Persons (including dependents) who 
derive their principal means of livelihood from, (v) Production 
other than cultivation — 108,707 (m. 56,632 ; f. 52,075). 
(vi) Commerce — 40,612 (m. 27,571; f. 13,041). (vii) Transport— 
9,189 ( m . 4,906 ; f. 4,283). (viii) Other services and miscellaneous 
sources— 127,528 (m. 66,736 ; f. 60,792). Total— 299,282 
(m. 155,845 ; f. 143,437). 

Of the seven tables of population statistics printed below : — 

The first indicates the variation in area, houses and population 
over the long period from 1881 to 1951 (except for the year 
1901). 

The second table shows the changes in the composition of 
the population, for the years 1911, 1931 and 1951, in regard to 
age and marriage. The figures available for 1951 are for 
a sample population only. 

The third gives for the years 1911, 1931 and 1951 the 
distribution of population according to languages. 


The fourth exhibits the distribution of population by religion 
during the various Census years. 

The fifth enumerates the distribution of population among 
the talukas according to the census for 1951. 

The sixth and the seventh give “ area, houses, and inmates ’’ 
for urban ar.d rural areas in 1951. 
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♦Till' Census Authorities prepared this tnldo on tho basis of data collected from the 10 per cent sample slips of tho general population. 
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TABLE No. III. 

LANot'Aor. (Motdkr-tonovi:). District Kolhapur. 


Languages. 

1911. 

1031. 

1051. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mnlcs. 

I’ejnnles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Marathi 

3,37,953 

3,27,500 

3, 01, 70S 

3.72.17S 

5,24,025 

5,14,470 

Knnnndda 

07, ill 5 

03,010 

74,007 

72,021 

00,299 

54,802 

'Urdu 

•• 


•* 

•• 

20,072 

24,500 

Tclugu 

812 

017 

1,010 

1,849 

2,824 

3,157 

•Sindhi 

•• 

•• 


•• 

2,091 

2,493 

Gujarati 

•• 

•• 

1,140 

1,250 

2,001 

1,021 

*Hindi 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2,534 

759 

Rajasthani 

108 

102 

275 

109 

008 

512 

Konknni 


•• 

304 

338 

530 

571 

Tamil 


•• 

28 

14 

509 

521 

Hindustani 

•• 


15,811 

14,709 

3S1 

423 

♦Kachchlii 



12 

1 

57 

42 

♦Portuguoso 

4 

3 

•• 

•• 

51 

43 

'•'Boldari 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

30 

34 

♦Tulu 

•• 

•• 

•• 


19 

37 

♦Malayalam 

•• 

•• 

•• 


40 

8 

•Panjabi 

• 

4 

2 

•• 

•• 

31 

8 


*In 1931 Conans nil thcso languages nro included with other Indian Languages. 
In 1931 Census all European and Asian languages nro not given separately. 
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TABLE No. IV. 

Population by religion from 1881 to 1951, District Kolhapur. 


kOLHAPUR district 


105 
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1 Of* 


People and their 
Culture. 
Tin: ]’i:oi’i,i:. 


Population iiy Tat.uka in 105], Rural and Urran-])istiuct 

Kolhapur. 


Name ufTnluhi. 
nr IVln. 

1 

Mains. 

Females. 

Tolnl. 

Rural. 

2 

Urlmn. 

3 

J turn I. 

■1 

Urlmn, 

n 

Rural. 

0 

Urban. 

7 

Ajra 

20,105 

2.703 

27,-177 

2,050 

53,072 

5,353 

llnvmln 

24.1)12 

•• 

2.8,010 

• • 

52,022 

•• 

lniurfnrgnrf 

33,1(12 

•• 

32,707 

• • 

05,020 

« « 

GmUiinpln} . . 

5 1,1122 

4,381 

no, 020 

4,1 (Mi 

1,02,851 

8,540 

lIa(lcnnn»i;alo . . 

r.t,»ii 

33,013 

41,004 

30,1-12 

1,00,515 

03,185 

Kn^ttl 

40,502 

0,813 

•10,122 

0,207 

01,714 

10,02(1 

Knrvir . . 

CO, 01 3 

71,300 

0.3,101 

05,-175 

1.20,404 

1,30,835 

Pniilinln 

-1-1,810 

3,803 

•13,072 

3,734 

88,782 

7,507 

Rnrilmunjpiri 

■1 1,373 

•• 

42,830 

•• 

87,205 

• « 

iSltnhuwndi 

-11,002 

1,003 

41,87-1 

1,000 

83,400 

3,200 

Shirol 

44.1132 

17,1-10 

•12,038 

10,473 

87,570 

33,022 

IH-4rh-t Total .. 

4 ,70.41 ft 

1 ,1 1,003 

4,70,074 

1,33,452 

0,50,000 

2.77,457 
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chapter 3. Like other districts of the State, Kolhapur is essentially 
PeopleTand their a disirici villages. There are altogether 967 inhabited places 
Culture. in the district of which 948 are villages (excluding uninhabited 
Tm: People, villages and villages which form part of Municipal areas) and 
L Population. towns including the city of Kolhapur. Out of the total district 
population 18-5 per cent, live in the urban area and the 
remaining 81-5 per cent, live in the rural area. Of the 19 towns 
only one i.e., Kolhapur has a population of more than 
one lakh — 136,835. Kolhapur villages are villages of 
two classes walled and open. Some of the village walls are 
of burnt brick and mud and some are of stone and mud. 
Some old villages have stately gates and ruined fortifications. 
In most villages houses ara not built in rows but are scattered 
all over the village site. Kunbls or husbandmen, Marathas, 
Jains and Lingayats form the bulk of the population. Dhangars 
(shepherds) and other herdsmen live with their herds on the 
hills. On the out skirts of the villages are the quarters 
of Harijans such as Mahars,’ Mangs, Cambhars and Dhors. 
In the following pages are described some of the customs and 
cultural traits of the two major community groups— 
Hindus and Muslims in the district, Hindus being 
further sub-divided into Vedic and non-Vedic, Jains and 
Lingayats. The backward classes including the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, arc dealt with in a separate 
section. 


Hocsrs Axn 
Horsi.vo. 


According to the 1951 census, there were 188;431 occupied 
houses in the district (67-42 per sq. mile), 147.780 in the rural 
area (51-21 per sq. mile), and 40,651 in the urban area 
(-245-25 per sq. mile). The 188,431 occupied houses accom- 
modated 234.761 households'. This gave an average of 
1-25 households for each occupied house. 1-22 in the rural area 
and 1-34 in the urban area. 


Houses in cities have generally roofs of tiles, and so have 
a few, owned by well-to-do people, in some of the larger 
villages. Houses in rural areas in the rainy-west are generally 
thatched and in the dry east fiat roofed. Town houses are 
generally built with burnt brick ; most rural houses are built 
of stone or sun-dried brick and mud, mortar-pointed mud, or 
mortar. Window and door frames, door panels, and window 
shutters are generally made of babhiil, mango, or jnmbhul, 
sometimes of uvibar . and in the houses of the rich, of teak. 
Bamboo and teak rafters arc largely used. 

The houses in the district may be arranged under 
two divisions, immovable and movable. The immovable houses 
may be divided into lour classes. Those with tiled roofs and 
-.vails tif fire-baked bricks or dressed black stone ; those with 
tili-d roofs and walls of sun-bricks or mud and stones ; those 

* t *■! •!.- *• n •Ic-rlUr.,; vi*l. n fr pir.-i!,- ruin rr.trnn' r 
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with flat earth or tiled roofs and generally walls of unburnt 
brick ; and those with thatched roofs and wattled or grass 
walls. The movable dwellings belong to wandering tribes 
who carry them with them. They are of two kinds small 
tents or pals either of coarse cotton or wool and small huts of 
bamboo or date matting. 


CHAPTER. 3. 

People and their 
Culture. 
Houses and 
Housing, 


Mansions belonging to the old aristocracy and constructed in - 
the old style are generally two-storeyed ( dumajll ) and are built 
round quadrangles with stone or burnt-brick avails, tiled 
roofs and verandas. They contain broad osar! (lobbies) for 
large dinner parties, an office room, three or more sleeping- 
rooms. rooms for keeping clothes and ornaments, a central 
storeroom, a kitchen and a god-room. In the rear of the house 
are a cattle-shed and a bathing-room. A privy is located in 
*a distant corner either in front or behind according to 
convenience of the building. In the rear yard are flower and 
plantain trees with a tulas (holy basil) bush in a masonry 
pillar post. In the spacious yards of some of the old mansions 
there used to be rooms for -fifty to eighty servants and retainers. 
The fronts of most such houses were ornamented with carved 
wood, and on the front walls were drawn in gaudy colours 
pictures of gods, goddesses, heroes and wild beasts, with 
alternate bands of white and red to scare the cholera spirit. 
Some of them have an entrance door which is often spacious 
and imposing and furnished with a small room called devadi 
for guards or watchmen, and some had a pen in a yard in 
which was a cattle-shed and a stable for horses. Buildings 
like these were owned mostly by inamdars (holders of public 
grants) and jagirdars (land proprietors), now almost an extinct 
class. Several of them have been transformed into structures 
to suit modern conditions. 


In first class buildings of the new type there is a generous 
use of steel and cement, the storeys are often three, and open 
courtyards, where they exist, are comparatively small. In 
new areas developed under the town planning schemes, 
there are rows of small bungalows with small open spaces on 
all sides. 

The more modest houses are generally one-storeyed, with 
walls of fire-baked or unbaked bricks and tiled or fiat floors ; 
they contain three or four rooms. In towns they are more 
roomy and showy, and when held by shop-keepers and 
craftsmen the verandas are made into shops or work-rooms. 
In rural places the house consists of a front veranda and 
a central room, with three or four other rooms, one of which is 
always set apart for cooking. If there is a room in the veranda, 
the owner of the house makes it his office and place of business. 
As a rule, the central room is used for dining and worshipping 
the house gods. Houses of this class have generally a cattle- 
shed either in front or behind them. 
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Houses occupied by husbandmen »in villages are one-stcreye 
with unbum* brick 'Trails. Sat earth or tiled or thatched roc 
and two rooms. They have also large cattle-sheds. Sinsle- 
rcomed thatched huts v.ith mud or mud-v.*a riled reed millet 
or cotton stall: ’.vails, roofed by a bamboo frame covered vritfc 
grass and pates leaves are generally owned by poorer land- 
holders. field labourers and Harijans and are found chiefly in 
tillages in the hilly pans of the district in the rainy-west. 
Houses having chains or Sat roofs are found in the drv-east. 


The pattepj? or food broadly speaking is the same throughout 
the district, though there are minor variations in detail 
according to the dietary habits of particular sections of the 
community. The main dividing line is presented by the 
inclusion or non-inclusion of animal food in the diet. Brahmans. 
Jains and Lthgayais among Hindus are enjoined as communities' 
not to partake of any kind of animal food (though 
nowadays in actual practice some individuals may no: be 
found to be very scrupulous about the observance of the 
injunction). Other Hindu communities are not forbidden 
to take animal food though the use of beef is strictly avoided. 
Most of them, however. do no: take animal food every day but 
do so only occasionally. 

The pastoral, artisan and agricultural classes in the district 
take three meals a day. Their every day fare consists of 
millet, rice, vrhea: on occasions, vegetables and fruits cut in 
pieces, split pulse, and clan or jhunkc (gram Sour boiled with 
cumin, coriander, chillies, salt, turmeric and onions) or chutney, 
a relish o : chillies, salt, onions and garlic. Besides grain, 
pulse, fruits, spices, oils, curds and butter, they may sometimes 
eat egss. meat and other flesh, but few can afford to do so 
oftener than on occasions c£ marrisse and other family 
festivals and a few important holidays such as Doszrd and 
Sirr.oc. They sometimes vow to offer an animal to a oe-*y. 

*5 t + *2 p •*- • />. »* ra r; • P ''SH. I 
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generally have a light breakfast iv.yzhri) at home of hoshri 
{bread cf unleavened dough) with seme vegetable r-:l:?r. or 
rwttuey. and about neon their wives take to the ptsce o: wor.-t 
their launch c: bhc-.-K and vegetables, and either f.sr,. fiesh. 
r r soli: nulse. At meson: it is mere cr less customary* v.ctn 
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people eat rice, and in the desk (plain) instead of rice they 
use jvarl both in the form of bread and lcanyd that is partially 
ground cooked jvan. Along with this they eat curry made 
of vegetables, a little flour and pounded chillies and spices. 

The staple food of well-to-do Kolhapur Marathas is poll or 
capatl (wheal cakes), bhat (rice), varana (boiled split pulse), 
tup (ghee or clarified butter), bhaji (vegetables) and Zonact 
(pickles), miiramba (jams, and condiments). Middle class 
families on ordinary days eat rice, millet bhahn (bread), 
sdmbhdrc (boiled liquid pulse seasoned with chillies, spices and 
salt), and pulse sauce. All eat flesh and fish. The well-to-do 
may eat mutton or fowl daily. Middle class families use them 
about once a week, while the poor use them only occasionally 
on Dasara and Simaga. At the houses of the well-to-do, the 
food is cooked and served generally by servants called 
sovalkafis (clean men), and in middle and poor families the 
women cook and serve the food. Before dining orthodox 
Marathas are careful to bathe and put on a fresh-washed 
cotton waist cloth. The elderly men of the house lay sandal, 
flowers and sweetmeats before the house-god, water the sweet 
basil, bow to the sun, and sip a little water in which basil leaf 
has been dipped. Men of the family sit in a line on pats 
(low stools 1 ) each with a fresh-scoured tambya (metal water-pot) 
and a pela (cup) to his right, and a metal or a leaf plate before 
him with one or two vatis (cups), for sauce and clarified 
butter. At home a Maratha generally eats with his shirt off ; 
in company and on festive occasions he may dine without 
taking off any article of dress. 

The dress ensemble op the Hindus of Kolhapur district, who 
could be included in the general category of Maharastrians, is 
a blending of different items of dress shared in common with 
people all over India. The distinction of their dress lies not so 
much in the articles of wear as in the manner of wear. Apart 
from the dressware after European style, introduced through 
contact with British rulers for a considerable length of time and 
which is still in vogue among many educated urbanites, the 
following items of dress of the people may be said to have been 
indigenously evolved : Male lower garment : — Langoti, 
langota , langa, caddi, panca dhotar, coland , ijor, turnon, 
pyjama , suravar. Male upper garment : — TJparnl, sela, sadara, 
pairan, barabandi , bandi, kudate, koparl, dandkl, kabja, angara- 
kha, dagala , acakan, servant. 

Male head-dress : — Topi, pagote, pagadl, muridase, rumal, 
pafakd, sapha. 

Female dress : — Coll, parakar, sadl, lugade, patal, sal, salu, 
paithani. 

Child dress : — Angade, galute, jhabale for the trunk and 
topare, kucade, kuncl for the head. 

1 Some families from the upper class have now-a-days taken to dining on tables. 

(g.c.p.) l-c Vf 768-8 
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me labouring and agricultural closes are nest and clean in 
their dress cut seldom rich enough to Indulge their taste for 
finer;.'- The well-to-do are fond of gay clothes, the men -rearing 
generally voluminous red and write turbans known as rumdl? 
and pc; ’sc.; and tvomen heavy coloured luccdTr (robes). The 
KunbI rolls a loincloth (short dhoti) round his waist. covers 
his body with a waiste'oth or a fccbja (armless jacket) or 
a dendke (vest; and a scdcrc (shirt), and '"ears a turban or. 
his head and a pciidn (sandal) on his feet- In cold and wet 
weather he throw a ohowccdT (coarse blanket) over his 
shoulders, or ties it in a hood and draw ft over his head. 
Besides being v;crr. as articles of dress, the blanket and waist- 
clcth are used as sleeping mats and for carrying clothes and 
warden stuff. 


xne middle classes "'ear clothes of the same form as those 
von by the rich cut of cheaper quality. Indoors a well-to-do 
urbanite of an orthodox trend wears a dhotcr. a psircnc, or 
a half-shirt, and either leaves his feet bare or sometimes walks 
on khagdviz (wooden clogs). The dhoti (about 50 inches vide 
and four or four and a half yards long) is generally worn :r. 
suer, a way that the left ride portion is cravrr. up and 
tucked behind and the right side remainder is folded breadth- 
vise into g few pleats and tucked at the navel- It is customary 
for many people to fold the hind portion of the dhoti in pleats 
about three inches broad and tuck them behind tightly and 


wars indoors a colnd, i;'5r or turnon. If he wears a waist- 
cloth it is short and the puckers in front and behind are few. 
the ends hanging and fluttering loose, 

tThiie going out a gentleman nuts on a shirt or a a cccrc over 
a muslin or knitted underwear, then sometimes a waistcoat 
(its use has new considerably dwir.dledr over it then an uperpa 
(shoulder cloth) : the use of this cloth has also considerably 
dwindled : s cap or a rumdl (headscarf; and on ceremonial 
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a bush-shirt or a bush-coat. The shirt is tucked underneath 
the trousers and its sleeves may be rolled up in a band above 
the elbow. (3) A full western suit including trousers, shirt, 
perhaps a waist-coat and a necktie. For ceremonial occasion 
he prefers to dress after Indian style in a Servant or acakan 
and a survar. Among the urbanite young men it is now-a-days 
rare to find one wearing a dhotar which is in some evidence 
among the middle-aged. 

The woman’s dress is the full Maratlia sari (robe) and the 
short sleeved coll (bodice) reaching to the waist covering both 
the back and chest the ends being tied in front. The sari 
generally worn by elderly ladies is eight to nine yards in length 
and forty-five to fifty-two inches in width, and is known as 
lugade in Marathi. The mode of wearing the sai'i favoured by 
ladies of the Brahmin and similar classes is with hind pleats 
tucked into the waist at the back-centre ; Maratha ladies allow 
the sari from the waist down to hang straight like a skirt and 
draw its end which covers the bosom and back over the head. 
Saris of five to six yard length which are known as sadis in 
Marathi are getting popular with the younger urbanites and are 
worn in golnesan (round mode of wear) fashion, over a founda- 
tion of parkar or ghagra (petticoat). They have discarded the 
old fashioned coll and taken to the use of brassiers, blouses, 
polkas, and jumpers. A reversion to new types of colls in the 
form of blouses with low-cut necks, close-fitting sleeves upto 
the elbow, and revealing the region about the lower ribs xor 
a space of one to three inches is noticed now-a-days. These 
changes, however, have not materially changed the general 
appearance of their dress. 

A baby, whether a boy or a girl, wears a cap known as tepare 
or kucade or a kunci which is a cap and a frock together. For 
every day use of the baby angdis and jhablis (frocks) are sewn. 
When the baby grows three or four years old, round 
or folded caps for the head, sadara , pairana for the upper 
part and caddi, tuman or colna for the lower part are sewn for 
the use of boys ; small gowns or jhagas and parakars (petti- 
coats) are sewn for girls. Girls of eight or ten, if they do not 
persist in the wear of frocks, parakars and colls (bodice), may 
start using a small robe or sadi without passing the end over 
her shoulder like a grown up woman. 

There is a wide difference between ornaments used by the 
urban and the rural people as also by the rich and the poor. 
Sometimes a caste-wise differentiation in the wear of ornaments 
persists. Ornaments also differ in type as used by men and 
women and by boys and girls. Ladies in the urban areas go 

(g.c.p.) l-c Vf 768— 8a 
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in for light and delicate ornaments set in patterns of gold and 
precious stones. Rich ladies in the villages v.*ear mostly solid 
gold ornaments. Ornaments used for the feet are made of 
silver. Poorer village-folks, wear ornaments made of silver, 
copper, brass, and stone and glass beads. In the making of 
ornaments nov.-a-days, the tendency to replace gold, silver and 
precious stones with alloj*s like * yellow metal artificial jewels 
and cultured pearls is on the increase. Due to enormous increase 
(over 400 per cent.) in the prices of precious metals like gold 
and silver since 1937, the use of these metals for the making 
of ornaments has considerably dwindled. 


It is no more a fashion now for men to wear ornaments 
extensively. However, a sahukar or saraf may be found wearing 
a pearl earring called bhikbaU, a gold wristlet known as pod and 
a gold necklace called goph or Itantha. A young man sometimes 
takes a fancy to wear round his neck a thin gold chain with 
a central locket. Persons wearing gold rings, called pavitraka, 
and angthis studded with pearls and precious stone (natural or 
artificial), are not rare. Buttons, links, studs, collar-pins, tie-pins, 
wrist watches made of precious metals and set with precious 
stones are often found in the wear of rich persons. Rajkadya, 
bhikbali and caukada of gold as ear ornaments, hade of silver 
for the wrist, karagota of silver as a waist belt, are found in 
the wear of rustics. 


Fashions in female ornaments have undergone considerable 
change during the last fifty years, the.general tendency being to- 
wards avoiding gold ornaments of heavy weight. The following 
is the list of ornaments in the wear of well-to-do ladies at 
present: — 


. Head ornaments of any sort are now generally out of fashion. 
However, some old types like mud. agraphul, ketlci-kevda 
guldbace phul. venT, rakhadi, bindi-bijor, candrd-surya , naga- 
gande , and gonde-phule (all made of gold) still persist to some 
extent. 


Ear ornaments . — Caukadl and kude, preferably of pearls and 
of precious stones, are still in vogue. Earrings of various types 
are now getting into fashion. 

Ixeek ornaments. — Mangalo-sutra of various types, the black 
beads being stringed together by different patterns of gold drain 
work, is now-a-days used as an ornament. Besides, necklaces 
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known as candrahdra. capalahara, jondhli-pota, tandli-pota, 
bakulihara. puspahdra, pohehdra, vwhanmala, putlyaci mala , 
bormdla, kolhapuri saja , ekdaiil sari and vajratika (all made of 
gold) and petya. pota, laphpha. tanmani and pende, made of 
pearls, are in current use. 

Hand ornaments. — Kankanc (bangles) of patterns known as 
diamond, hodighat, tinpailu. pancpailii, bilor, double-diamond, 
Calcutta pattern, Delhi pattern, Madras pattern and patlya 
(wristlets) known as todicyd. purnacya, jalicya, pailucya, 
phasyacyd or minyacya. all made of gold, are current. Costlier 
bangles studded with pearls, diamonds and precious stones are 
also in vogue among the rich families. 

Armlets or vakyas of the types known as rudragath, tulabandi, 
hatricya and modavakya are still in wear. 

Nose ornaments. — Nath, muranl , mugvata and phult, camki, 
made of pearls and studded with precious stones, are current. 

Child ornaments. — Bindalya, managatya, kaditode, vale and 
cala, toradya and sakhli, hasalu made either of gold or silver, are 
current. 

The influence of Western Education and the impact of modern 
concepts about social equality and justice, individual freedom 
and the place of religion in life have brought about in the course 
of the last half a century remarkable changes in the customs, 
manners, beliefs and the general sense of values of Indian society. 
The pace of change has been further accelerated and its direction 
crystallized by the operation of the new economic forces which 
as a result of the introduction of mechanical power have revolu- 
tionized the methods of production, given rise to large concentra- 
tions of population in urban areas and by the very nature of the 
conditions of work created by them helped in cutting across that 
social isolation which a caste system based purely on birth had 
imposed in the rigidly separated innumerable communal groups 
of which Indian society is made. As in every other sphere of life 
so also in social and religious matters, India has come out of 
a more or less static spell which had slowed down its vitality 
for a long duration and is at present passing through a period of 
striking transformation and transition. Examples of every phase 
of that evolutionary process, from the almost completely stagnent 
picture as presented by most of the backward classes and hill 
tribes to the stage of a degree of sophistication which attempts 
as complete . a break from the past as possible are presented by 
the contemporary social panorama. The account given in the 
following pages has therefore to be related to the dynamics of 
transition, involving a little variation here and there in the' com- 
pleteness of its applicability. The details that are narrated would 
have as much a historical as a factual relevance and interest. 
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The major part op the Customs op the Hindus consist of 
ritualistic practices related to various religious ceremonies known 
as sarhskdras (sacraments). These ceremonies which principally 
consist of purifying ntes are conducted under the directions, 
according to orthodox practice, of a Brahmin priest. Regarding 
the exact number of these sarhskdras there is a great divergence 
of views among the smrti writers. According to some, sixteen 
samskdras as they are rdzya (usual) must be performed, and the 
rest twenty four as they are naimiizika (special) ones are left to 
choice. They are observed by almost all castes above those that 
were traditionally considered to be the lowest. The chief of these 
customary rituals are those at birth, thread-girding, marriage, 
pregnancy and death. The garbhadhana (girl-wife’s coming of 
age) ceremony, which used to be once performed separately and 
with great pomp as girls were than married at an early age, has 
no?.- become a part of the marriage rite and receives scant 
attention. 


The prospect op Child Berth is watched with anxiety and 
eagerness by the family ana in her first pregnancy the young wife 
is treated with great care and tenderness both at her parent’s .and 
at her husband’s. Her cor. ale (longings), as they are believed to 
foreshadow and influence the characteristics and sex of the child, 
are fondly noticed and promptly satisfied by the family elders. 
She has to observe a number of taboos. Birthmarks and conge- 
nital defects in the child are often ascribed to the neglect of the 
dohdle (longings) and the non-observance of taboos. Because 
of her delicate condition she is considered particularly open to 
attacks of evil spirits ana following the current folklore she 
complies with a number of do’s and don’t. The grlxyasutras 
prescribe for the benefit of the pregnant woman a number cf 
observances of magico-religious nature and believers in the 
efficacy of vedic szrhskdrcs follow them to a varying extent. 


For her first confinement the young wife generally goes to her 
parent’s house. At the inception labour she takes to the lying 
in room which has been swept clean and kept warm, aim- 
lighted ana free from draught. A midwife generally known to 
the family and engaged beforehand is called in and she attends 
the girl from then onwards for ten or more days. 


After delivery, the uosiiion of the woman is not changed for 
sometime. After a while the midwife ties the childs umbilical 
cord with a cotton thread, a few inches away from navel and 
severs it with a knife. She touches with ashes the spot where the 
navel cord was cut and rubs the mother and child with turmeric 
and oil bathes them in hot. water, and swatches the child in doth 
bandages. The after-birth is put in an earthen pot with a pice, 
a little turmeric and redpowder and buried in a hole in the 
mother's room. The mother is given butter and myrrh pills- ana 
the child is dosed with a few drops of castor oil and honey, 
hlvrrh-incense is burnt and waved all over and the mother is 
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purified by binning Embclin Ribes, ova and balantsepa in the 
room. She, with her child beside her, is laid on the cot under 
which a small fire of live coal is set. Near the door of the room 
an earthen pot of cow’s urine is set with a nim branch floating 
on it. That no evil spirit may come in with them, all visitors 
sprinkle a few drops of cow’s urine on their feet before entering 
the room. The balantina, the mother as she is called for some 
days after parturition, is on special diet such as fine rice, butter, 
pepper, and warm water for the first two days and may revert 
to the usual one on the third day. A lamp is kept burning during 
the night. Next morning, after rubbing them with turmeric and 
oil, both mother and child are bathed, the mother is purified 
with visesa (frank-incense), and the child is given a dose of 
caster oil. The mother takes some nim juice before meal. 

On the third and fourth days, beyond bathing the mother in 
hot water, no ceremony takes place. 


As a rule all rural communities are particular about 
the fifth or sixth day worship, as those days are 
believed to be full of danger to the new born child. 
They share the common belief that convulsive seizures and most 
other forms of disease are the work of spirits. They think that 
only by worshipping “ Mother Fifth ” and “ Sixth ” can the child 
be saved from the attacks of evil spirits which are said to hover 
about the lying-in-room lying in wait. Elderly matrons in the 
house take the utmost care to keep a light always burning in the 
lying-in-room .day and night, especially from the fifth to the 
tenth day, and during that time never leave the mother alone in 
her room. On the fifth day a few friends and relations are asked 
to dine at the house. In the lying-in-room a betelnut, a sword 1 
or sickle are set on a low stool and so are flowers and sandal- 
paste in the name of Pancavi (Mother-Fifth). The mother bows 
before the goddess with the child in her arms and prays Mother 
Fifth to save the child from the attacks of evil spirits. On the 
sixth day, a blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink are set 
on stool and Satvai or Mother Sixth is worshipped with the 
same details as Mother Fifth, and a few friends are feasted. The 
mother is held impure for ten days and no one except the mid- 
wife touches her. The family observes suher (ceremonial 
impurity) for the period. On the eleventh day, mother and child 
are given a purificatoi'y bath, their clothes washed and the whole 
house is cleaned. The walls and the ground of the lying-in-room 
are smeared with a mixture of cowdung and water, the bathing 
place is washed and turmeric, red-powder, flowers and lighted 
lamp are laid near it. The midwife is presented with a luga4e 
and bodice and money. The mother is cleansed from impurity 
by a sprinkle of tulasi water and men change their sacred threads. 

1 The configuration varies according to the community. Marathas include 
a sword in the Panchavi worship, 
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With the spread of education, the practice of sending women to 
nursing homes and lying in hospitals is becoming more and more 
popular and many of the old. customs described above which used 
to be observed at home are not observed. The woman stays in 
the hospital for ten days, is looked after by qualified doctors 
and nurses and is generally discharged on the tenth or eleventh 
day. 

On the evening of the twelfth, women friends are asked to 
the house, musicians play, the child is cradled and the naming 
ceremony or barse is celebrated 1 . The karnavedh (piercing of 
the ear-lobes) ceremony may take place the same morning or may 
be postponed to the sixth or twelfth month. If a boy is subject 
to a vow, his right nostril is bored and a gold ring put into it. 

The caula or cudakarma (the first cutting of the hair on. the 
child’s head) ceremony has a place in the Hindu sarhskaras, 
but its observance is not now much in vogue except among the 
more backward people. 

The thread-girding ceremony or munja as it is popularly 
known is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the first 
three varnas (caste groups). In essence it is a purificatory rite 
initiating a boy to brahmacaryasrama (stage of student-hood). 

A kumara (boy) usually undergoes the upanayana or mounji- 
bandhana (thread-girding) at the age of eight or after, eighth, 
eleventh and twelfth years from birth being considered the 
proper time for the ceremony. The muhurtas (proper 
time) for thread-girding occur in the five months of Magha, 
Phalguna, Caitra, Vaisakha and Jyestha. In any one of these 
months the astrologer chooses a lucky day, paying special atten- 
tion to the month in which, the constellation under which, and 
the hour of the day at which, the boy was bom. 

Preparations begin a few days before the tbreadgirding day. 
Drummers and pipers to play at the ceremony are engaged. The 
house is cleaned and white washed. A booth is raised in front 
of the house, and its posts are ornamented with plantain trees, 
mango twigs and flowers. On the werstem side of the booth 
an altar known as bahule is raised facing east. Invitation letters 
marked with kunku are sent to friends and kinspeople. Of them 
the more intimate ones give by turns, a week or two prior to the 
lucky day of the ceremony congratulatory feasts called gadagners 
or kelavans to the boy and his family. A day or two before the 
thread-girding, an aksat (invitation processing) consisting of the 
boy’s parents and the family priest, first visit the local temple 
of Ganapati and pray to the god to be present at the ceremony 
with his two consorts Rddhi and Siddhi ; they then go to the 
houses of select relatives and friends to give them personal 
invitation. 

1 For the detailed description of the barse eermony see Poona District Gazetteer 
(1954) p. 85. 
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Early morning o£ the lucky day, musicians start playing on CHAPTER 3. 
the drum and pipe and one of the priests sets up the gha^ika Peoplo '^‘ Cu]lure> 
(water-clock). Then starts ghana ceremony. Two mu sals (pestles) v Tiirrad- 
are tied together with a new bodice cloth and a basket filled with oirdixo. 
wheat is set before the boy and his parents. Not less than five Prop*™ I0nR - 
suvasinxs (married women whose husbands are living) lake the 
pestles in their hands, set them upright in the basket, and move 
them up and down as if to pound the wheat in the basket. They 
sign songs while music plays. A suvasinl takes a handful of com 
and grinds it in a hand mill to the handle of which a bodice cloth 
is tied. 

Prior to the ceremony of upanayana proper, the usual propitia- 
tory rites are gone through with the same procedural details as 
before the performance of a auspicious samskara. Ganapati or 
Ganesa and the Matrkas (Mothers) are worshipped, and 
punyahavacana (the holy-day blessing) ceremony is performed. 

This is the time for near relations to give presents to the boy and 
his parents. After this, twenty-seven betelnuts representing the 
nandis (joy-bringing guardians) and six betelnuts representing 
the booth-guardians ( mandapa-devatas ) are placed in 
a Winnowing fan and worshipped with flowers and kunku. 

The winnowing fan is carried into the house and laid in the 

family god-room. Brahmanas, men and women, are fed and 

presented with money. Next the boy and his mother sit on two 

pfifs (low stools) and amidst song and music are bathed by a band 

of young married women. Avail (lighted lamps) is waved before 

them, and they go into the house. The ceremony of shaving the 

boy’s head, except some locks and the top knot follows. The 

women of the family then roll ladus (sweet balls) and coins down 

the boy’s head into a handkerchief spread over his knees and they 

are given to the barber who retires with a present of a new 

turban or a kerchief, rice, betel and cocoanut. The boy is again Mairbhojana. 

bathed and taken to the dining hall. Boys called batus, girt with 

the sacred thread but not married, are seated in a row andserved 

with food. They eat, and the boy’s mother sitting in front of the 

boys and setting her son on her lap feeds him and herself eats 

from the same plate. This is called matrbhojana (the mother’s 

meal). It is the last time when the boy and his mother eat from 

the same plate. As soon as the mother's meal is over the boy 

is taken to the barber who shaves all the locks that were left 

on his head except the top-knot. The boy is bathed and made 

ready for the upanayana ceremony. 

As the lucky moment draws near, the friends and kinspeople 
asked to the ceremony meet at the house and take their seats in 
the booth. The father sits on a pat placed on the vedi with his 
face to the east, while the boy stands before him facing west, and 
the priests hold between them a curtain marked with a vermilion 
swastika (lucky cross). The boy’s sister stands behind the boy 
with a lighted lamp and a cocoanut in her hands. The priests 
recite the manglastakas (lucky verses) and guests throw akstas 
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CHAPTER 3. (rice mixed with kuhku) at the boy and his father. At the 
- — proper muhurta (lucky moment), the priests stop chanting, the 

Pcopl saad Co lters, redouble their noise, the cunain is puUed to the north 

entire. and the boy lays his head on his fathers feet. The father blesses 
2iGirz?.<zar.c. seats him on his right. Pen, perfume and rosewater are 

distributed among the guests who then withdraw, usually receiv- 
ing a present of a cocoanut each. It is now getting customary 
for the guests to make some present to the batff (boy) on this 
occasion. 


r ; 


vcr.2. 


The upanayana ritual now begins. The priest ana other 
Brahmins throw ateatd over the boy’s head and seat him on 
a pat to the father's right. A sthandila (earthen altar) is traced 
in front of the father, blades of darbha (sacred grass) are spread 
over it and a homa (sacrificial fire) is kindled on it. The priest 
daubs a cotton string in oil and turmeric, ties it round the boys 
waist and gives him a lafigoit (loin-cloth) to wear. He then rolls 
a yellow pancd (short waist-cloth) round his waist and a white 
one round his shoulders. Another cotton string daubed with 
oil and turmeric and a bit of deer skin passed into it, is hung 
on the left shoulder of the boy in the manner of a sacred thread. 
Offerings of djya (ghee), sesamum. and seven kinds of samidhds 
(sacred fuel sticks) are made to the sacrificial fire. The boy 
is made to pass between the sacrificial fire and his father, sip 
three acamav.as and repeat texts. Ee then goes back between 
the fire and his father and takes his seat. 


The kumar (boy) now with folded hands approaches the 
acdrya (preceptor-priest) and makes a request to initiate him 
into brahmaca ryasra ma (stage of studenthood). The acdrya 
grants his request, hands over to him a consecrated yajnopaviic 
(sacred thread) and a dauda (staff) of pal as ana gives him 
general instructions as to how to acquire knowledge. The 
acdrya then takes the kumar out to see the sun and makes him 
repeat a prayer to the sun. 


rne principal sacrifice of the ceremony is then gone through, 
me acdrya makes four offerings of scmidka (sacred fuel sticks) 
to the fire and then the kumar makes an offering of one samidha 
and then wipes off his face thrice with words purporting 
“I anoint myself with lustre and may Agni and Inara bestow 
on me insight, offspring and vigour.”. The acdrya concludes the 
sacrifice with the final oblations, and sprinkles sacred water 
over the head of the Iramdr and towards all directions. The 
acdrya and the kumar both then stand and offer prayer to 
Yainedesatd (sacrificial god). The kumar bends his knees, 
embraces the teachers feet and requests him to recite the 
Gdyatn (sacred verse) and the acdrya recites pada (syllable) by 
pada the Gdyatn verse an n makes the kumar repeat it syllable 
by syllable. The acdrya then advises the student how to behave 
in his career of studentship, ana tells him of the rules and 
observances to be followed by a bramhacd.fi (student). 
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Money presents are made to the priests, who then bless the 
“ student ” and the father. 

In the evening the bhiksavala (begging procession consisting 
of relatives and friends) goes to the temple of Ganapati with 
music and fireworks etc. The boy who is attended by his priest 
bows before the god and the procession returns home. The 
boy is then seated near the altar, the priest sits near him, and 
places a rovall (bamboo basket) or a sup (winnowing fan) 
before him. The mother of the boy comes and stands before 
him near the altar. The boy says to her in Sanskrit, “ Bhavati 
bhiksam dehi (Lady, give me alms) ”, and holds the bamboo 
basket before her. The mother blesses him and puts sweet 
balls, rice and coco-kernel into the basket. Other married 
women follow her example; the boy repeats the same words 
to each, and each presents him with sweet balls or money. The 
contents of the bamboo basket go to the priest who gives part 
of the sweetmeats to the boy and keeps the rest for himself. 
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-The last rite of the upanayana ceremony is medha~janana Medha-janana. 
A small square earthen mound is raised and a pa\a s branch is 
planted in it. The kumar pours water round the plant, prays 
Medha, the goddess of mind, to give him knowledge and wealth. 


The upanayana ceremony often used to last for 
as many as four days in olden times. Now, however, 
it is generally only a one day affair. At the end as at 
beginning of the ceremony the “ betelnut Ganapati ” and the 
“ metal pot Varuna ” are invoked and then bowed out, and the 
back of the sup (winnowing fan) is beaten with a stick to show 
that the ceremony is over and that it is time for friends and 
kinsfolk to leave. The boy is now a bramhacari (an unwed 
student) and from now on for some years should learn the 
vedas at the feet of his guru and completing his study, undergo 
the samavartana (return) ceremony. But, according to the 
present custom the samavartana or the socfa munja ceremony 
follows immediately or very soon after the upanayana, The 
boy discards the rnurij (triple sacred-grass waistcord) and his 
langotl (loincloth), puts on a silk-bordered waistcloth, a coat, 
a shoulder-cloth, a jari cap, and a pair of shoes, takes 
an umbrella, and sets out as if on a journey to Kashi (Benaras). 

The priest or the boy’s maternal uncle as may be the custom meets 
him on the way and promises to give him his daughter in 
marriage so that the boy may marry and become a grhastha 
(householder). 

According to Hindu philosophy, marriage is among the most marriage. 
significant and most sacred obligations of human life. In the 
orthodox Hindu view, marriage is not a contract but a sacrament 
which is indissoluble ; the union represented by marriage must 
be strictly confined to members of the same caste and even the 
same sub-caste ; within the caste limitation, it must not take 
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and in the latter according to Pauranic ritual. Following is 
a description of the usual ceremonies which obtain among 
so-called higher Hindu castes in general and among Marathas in 
particular. 

According to the orthodox way of life, rules of endogamy 
prohibit marriage outside the varna or jati (caste or sub-caste) ; 
rules of exogamy prohibit marriage between sapindas, sagotras 
and sapravaras. Brahmins claim gotras and pravaras and abide 
by gotra and pravara exogamy. Marathas (assal) claim hull 
(stock) or devak (marriage guardians) as well as gotras, but 
among them sameness of gotra is not necessarily a bar to 
marriage, the chief restrictions in this respect being sameness 
of kuli and devak. Many non-Brahmin communities have hull, 
devak and surnames as exogamous divisions. The prohibited 
degrees of kindred for marriage beyond the agnates vary 
according to the custom of the community. As regards cross- 
cousin unions, except that of the brother’s daughter with the 
sister’s son, which is tolerated or even preferred among many, 
other types are generally disallowed. Marriage with a wife’s 
sister is allowed and a brother may marry his brother’s wife's 
sister. Polygamy, which was once allowed and practised, is 
now prohibited by law.’ 

Marriage settlements may be of five different types. In 
(1) salankrta kanyadana, the bride’s father, besides the orna- 
ments he gives to his daughter, stands all the marriage expenses, 
including those on journeys of both the sides. In (2) kanyadana 
the expenses of the bride’s father are much restricted. In the 
(3) varapaksa-vadhupaksa form, the parties bear their own 
expenses, stand each other’s manapana (exchange of honorific 
gifts) and bridegroom’s party gives a rasabhoga (feast) to all 
villagers. In the (4) lmndd. form of marriage, the girl’s father 
pays a bridegroom-price to the boy’s father, while in the (5) deja. 
form the proposal of marriage comes from the boy’s father who 
has to pay a deja (bride-price) to the girl’s father. 

The marriage consists of the following ceremonies : — 

Magani (proposal). — Among the poor and backward communi- 
ties it is customary for the boy’s father or a near relation to 
initiate the marriage negotiations while, in the case of the well- 
to-do they are usually initiated by the girl’s party. If there be 
no objections on the count of marriage rules, the two fathers 

1 Social usage in relation to these marriage rules is being considerably 
affected by recent legal enactments, namely (1) the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
XIX of 1929, as amended by (Act 19 of 1938) which prohibits marriages of boys 
under 18 yeas of age, and girls under 14 years of age ; (2) the Hindu Marriage 
Disabilities Removal Act (XXVIII of 1946), which validates marriages between 
parties (a) belonging to the same gotra or pravara or (b) belonging to different 
sub-division of the same caste; and now (3) the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 
which abrogates and modifies all the past laws. 
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CHATTER 3. consult an astrologer or the family priest over the compatibility 
People sad culture. of the hirth-stars of their wards. That dignitary favouring the 
Maeeugs. proposed union, they discuss and come to a mutual understand- 
ing about the marriage terms. The auspicious day for a betro- 
thal is fixed and a betelnut is broken and distributed among 
the assembled as a token of the marriage settlement. 

Sckharpn^c. Sakharpudd or Sakarsddi. — On the appointed day the boy's 
father or a close relative of his, with kins-people and friends, 
visits the girl’s house to present her with a sadf or lugaae ana 
bodice and an ornament befitting his means. Five suvasinls 
(unwindowed married women) mark the girl’s forehead with 
kuiiku, deck her with the ornaments and present the dress, 
and this marks the sdkharpudd ceremony. The guests are 
treated to a dinner at which puranpoTi is served. 

Hh. Tila. — -A few days later, the girl’s kins-people pay a visit to 

the boy's for the tila ceremony and present him with a pdgote 
or rumal (turban), an uparne (shoulder-cloth) and a gold ring. 
The boys forehead is marked with a tila — the auspicious sign- 
ana the girl’s dose relations are presented with “turbans of 
honour These two ceremonies — sdkharpuda and tila — 
constitute the betrothal 

Pc'/iha Patrikd'pujcina. — The priests ox the bride and the bride- 

pvjar.a. groom write on separate pieces of paper the auspidous moments 
for the marriage and the turmeric rubbing, as well as the 
names of the bride and the bridegroom. Ganapati is worshipped 
and the bride’s priest hands over the paper written by him to 
the bridegroom’s with a blessing, and vice versa. 

Aksat . — -The family gods and the gods of the local place, 
generally Ganapati and some goddess, are specifically invited to 
the marriage by placing a few rice grains before them and 
praying for their presence. With the well-to-do it is customary 
to take out a procession, with relatives and friends, and headed 
by drum-beaters, pipers etc. for giving forward invitation to the 
local god and goddess. 

Gr.ar.c. Ghana. — This ceremony is performed in the marriage psndals 

of both the bride and bridegroom. A turmeric root, some 
wheat, and a betel-nut are tied in a piece of new doth to the 
handle of a jate (grinding stone) by married unwidowed women. 
Next the women grind some wheat and turmeric by the hand- 
mill, singing songs. Two wooden pestles are then tied together 
with a piece of new cloth containing a turmeric root, a oetdnut 
“ and a little wheat. Some wheat is put into a bamboo basket, 

and pounded with these pestles. The provisions for the 
marriage are supposed to be prepared after this ceremony has 
been performed, but in practice this rule is not scrupulously 
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observed. The jnfe (grinding stone) used for this turmeric chapter. 3. 
grinding must not be used again till the marriage ceremony is pcoplo t ^“ CuUnr6 , 

Cr ' t Maiuiiaoe. 

Halad and Tclavan : A party of suvasinls (married Hated 

unwidowed women) from the boy’s house go with music to the Tclavan. 

girl’s house taking turmeric paste, articles of dress, etc. The 
girl is sprinkled over with oil by a washer-woman, and then the 
woman selected for the turmeric rubbing rubs her with turmeric 
paste, and she is bathed. Next the girl is presented with a new 
yellow sadl or lugade and bodice and ornaments which she puts 
on. What remains of the turmeric paste and oil is taken with 
music to the bridegrooms’. The boy is rubbed with it by the 
same woman who rubbed the girl and he is bathed. A yellow 
dress is presented to him by the girl’s father, which he has. to 
wear when he starts for the marriage. 


Maridapa-pratistha and Deuakapratasthd : On the marriage 
day or on the day previous a number of propitiatory rites are 
gone through both at the bride’s and the bridegroom's. They 
consist of — (1) Ganapati-pujana, (2) Punyahavdcana, (3) Ndndi- 
sraddha and (4) Grhamakha. Of these, the gThamakha may be 
performed even after the marriage ceremony is over. 


Mandapa- 

pralistha 

and 

Dcvaka- 

prali 


A spot in the marriage booth is cow-dunged and on the spot 
suvasinls trace a rahgoll (quartz powder) square and inside 
arrange three pots (low wooden stools) in a line and cover them 
with rich velvet or red woollen carpet. The bride or bride- 
groom, and the parents of the party bathe, dress in rich clothes 
and seat themselves on the pdfs facing east. Next, if any 
sarhskaras (ceremonies) which ought to have been performed, 
performed on the boy or the girl but were not performed, they 
are made to undergo a prayascitta (penance). The father of the 
boy or the girl then says “I am going to marry my son/ daughter 
named — in order to be free from the debt to gods and ancestors, 
and to continue the performance of righteous deeds, and to 
propagate offspring fit to perform the deeds The ceremonies 
of Ganpatipujana (worship of Ganapatl), Punyahavdcana (holy- 
day blessing) and Ndndisrdddha are then performed. 

Veer : This ceremony is performed by only those Marathas 
in whose families one or more celebrated warriors have lost 
their lives on the battle-field. An elderly male member belong- 
ing to a Jcul different from that of the party to be married is made 
to take part of the veer (warrior). He is taken with music to 
the bank of river. The seven Apsaras (water nymphs) are 
worshipped, and the Veer is also worshipped and presented with 
a dress. The Veer puts on the dress and holds a sword in his 
hand. He is then brought back to the house accompanied by 
music. On his way back, red powder is constantly thrown on 
his body. At the entrance to the house, rice mixed with curds 
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girl’s party to where the boy has stopped. The boy is worshipped 
by the girl’s father (simantapujana) and the combined party 
starts for the girl’s house for the marriage. On reaching the 
bride’s house, one or two suvasinis pour water on the hoofs of the 
horse on which the bridegroom has come. The bridegroom then 
dismounts and the priest throws j ire (cumin seed) on the booth. 
The bride’s mother meets him at the entrance of the marriage 
booth with a dish holding two wheat flour lamps, waves small rice 
balls and wheat flour lamps round the bridegroom, throws 
the rice balls to one side and lays the wheat flour lamps 
at the bridegroom’s feet ; another suvasim pours a dish full of 
water mixed with lime and turmeric on his feet. The bi'ide- 
groom presents the woman with a sddi or lugade and bodice, 
the bride’s father hands the bridegroom a cocoanut and leads 
him by the hand to a place prepared for him near the bahule 
(altar). The guests are welcomed to their seats in the marriage 
hall where musical entertainments are kept in progress. The 
family priest is busy watching the time by his water-clock 
(ghatikapatra) and noting the approach of the auspicious 
moment for marriage. 

Gauriharapuja: In the meanwhile, a pata (rectangular stone 
slab) and a varavanta (cylindrical shaped curry stone) 
are placed near the house gods, pictures of Gauri and Hara are 
drawn over the slab with turmeric powder and nearby a dish 
filled with rice grains is placed to represent Indrani. The girl 
bathes, puts on a new lugade and bodice, worships the Gauri-har 
and Indrani, and sits there till the wedding time. 

Vivaha (marriage) : Shortly before the lucky moment 
arrives, the girl’s father worships the paper on which the lucky 
moment for the marriage has been written. Next, two small 
heaps of rice grains are made near the marriage altar by the 
priest, and a cloth with a central cross mark is held between the 
heaps. The bridegroom stands on one heap facing west and the 
bride is brought and made to stand on the other naao facing 
east. A mixture of rice grains, fire (cumin seed) and sugar is 
given into the hands of both. The maternal uncles of the bride 
and bridegroom stand behind them with naked swords 1 crossed 
over their heads. The priests stand on either side of the curtain 
and tell the pair to look at the lucky cross and pray to their 
family gods. The priests recite auspicious verses and throw 
rice (mixed with kunku) on both. One of the priests hands 
red rice to the guests, which they throw over the bride and the 
bridegroom at the end of each verse. When the auspicious 
moment arrives, the astrologer claps his hands, the singi 
(horn-blower) blows his hom, guns are fired and musicians play. 
The priests draw aside the curtain and the bride and bridegroom 
throw a little of the mixture of the rice grains, etc., over each 
other’s heads. Next some mantras are repeated and they again 
throw rice over each other’s heads thrice or five times. 

A custom peculiar to ITirathas and communities who call themselves Kshtriyas. 
(o.o.r.) l-c Vf 70S— 9 
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Madhuparka : Next, the bride’s father and mother sit on 
two 'low wooden stools in front of the bridegroom face to face ; 
the father washes the feet of the boy and the mother pours 
water over them. The father then worships the bridegroom 
and pours madhuparka (honey and curds mixed together) over 
his hands. The bridegroom throws to the four points of the 
compass a few drops of the madhuparka and also sips a little of 
it. If the girl’s father has former sons-in-law, the madintparka 
is performed first on them and then on the bridegroom. 

Kanyddan : Next, the hands of the bride and bridegroom are 
joined by the girl’s father, a pot of bell metal is held under them 
by the priest and the girl’s mother pours water with some coins 
in it over their clasped hands. This completes the kanyddan 
(girl-giving). The bride’s father then presents the bridegroom 
with clothes, ornaments, vessels, etc. Next the priest sprinkles 
water over the couple, reciting mantras and the bride and bride- 
groom throw grains of rice over each other and put garlands 
round each other’s neck. Suvasims on the girl’s side then seat 
the couple facing east and the girl is given a sadl or lugade, 
a bodice, an upper garment and a lucky necklace, all of which 
she puts on. The boy ties another lucky necklace round her 
neck and puts ornaments on her person. Ganapati is wor- 
shipped and money is distributed to Brahmans by both parties. 
The priest then worships five betelnuts and ties them into the 
upper garments of the bride and bridegroom. These betelnuts 
are thus kept separate till the marriage is over. The hems of 
their garments are then tied into a knot by the priest, blessings 
are invoked upon them by elderly persons on both sides, and 
the couple worship Lak$mT, Indram and ParvatT. 

The guests in the hall are presented with betelnut and betel- 
leaves, flowers and fragrant cotton sticks called phayas and 
take leave soon after the kanyddan is over. 

Vivdhahoma and Saptapadl : The vivdhahoma (marriage 
sacrifice) is next performed on the bahule (marriage altar). 
The altar is a square, the length of its sides being four, five, or 
seven times the span of the girl’s hand. Its height is one cubit 
from the ground. It has steps and over it is raised a small 
canopy. It is decorated with plantain trees, flowers, leaves, etc. 
The bride and bridegroom are seated on two pd\$ set on the 
altai', the bride on the bridegroom’s left. The bride’s father 
stands new them, holding parched grains of rice, sesame seed, 
etc. The sacrificial fire is lit and fed with parched grains of 
rice, clarified butter, sesame seed, cotton sticks of pa\as (butea 
frondosa) or other samidhds (sacred wood) with an appropriate 
ritual. The bride’s brother squeezes the bridegroom’s ear and 
is presented with a garment. The couple then leave their seats, 
walk seven times from right to the left round the sacred fire, 
and the saptapadl is over. 
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Kanbans or marriage wristlets are then tied to the wrists of 
the couple, the knot of the hems of their garments untied and 
they are shown the Dhruva (Pole Star). Next they bow before 
the family gods and the day’s proceedings are over. With the 
performance of the rites of pdnigrahana, going round the vivaha- 
lioma and saptapadi , the Hindu marriage is considered to be 
final and irrevocable. The concluding ceremony is varat, the 
homeward return of the bridegroom with the bride in a proces- 
sion. Varat may take place the same night or a day or two 
after. Till then the bridegroom stays at the bride’s and is 
feasted and a number of popular ceremonies by way of 
marriage rejoicing follow. 


Ambavan and Rukhavat : On the following morning women 
from the boy’s house take ambavan (leavings of food, vegetables 
and roots mixed in water which is generally given to cattle) 
to the girl’s house, and give it to the girl’s mother as a jest. 
Then women from the girl’s house take rukhavat or sweetmeats 
with music to the boy’s house. The rukhavat consists of two 
kinds of dishes, one for show and one for use. The show-dishes 
contain sugar-coated betelnuts and sweet balls as large as or 
larger than unhusked cocoanuts ; the dishes for use are of 
ordinary size and are prepared with great care. The rukhavat 
is sometimes taken to the boy’s house at the time of his starting 
for the marriage. He is seated on a low stool set in a wheat 
square and the sweet dishes are arranged in rows about the 
stool. The bridegroom is presented with a turban, hi s brow is 
marked with vermilion to which grain is stuck, lights are waved 
about him by suvasinis and he is told to help himself to the 
dishes. 


In the old days when boys and girls were married at a very 
young age, parents and other elders of the family derived 
considerable enjoyment by making the newly wedded bride and 
bridegroom pass through funny situations. With a considerable 
increase in the age of marriage of both boys and girls, the 
practice has almost, completely disappeared. 

Sumryukhadarsan : In the evening the boy’s mother per- 
forms the ceremony of Sunmukhadarsan (seeing the daughter-in- 
law’s face). The bride’s mother accompanied by music and 
women friends, asks the bridegroom’s mother to her house, 
whereupon, accompanied by her own kinswomen and friends, 
the family priest and music, the bridegroom’s mother returns 
the call, taking bamboo baskets, sesame seed, gram balls, 
betelnuts, cocoanut kernels, dates, a lugade or sadl, a bodice, 
ornaments, sweetmeats and fruit. At the girl’s the priest wor- 
ships the betel nut Ganapatl and the waterpot Varuna, and the 
boy’s mother dresses the girl in the clothes she has brought and 
sweetens her mouth with sugar. 

(o.c.p.) L-a Vf 768 — da 
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Airaril or Zed : It is a ceremony of presenting airani to the 
boy’s mother by the girl’s father. A piece, of cloth is spread in 
a big bamboo basket, and 10 dry dates, 18 cocoanut kernels, 
16 turmeric lamps (a big one surrounded by 15 smaller ones), 
16 betelnuts, cooked food, fruits, coins and 2 jars filled with 
water with gold in them, arc set upon the cloth. This is called 
airani. The girl’s father worships, first the boy’s parents and 
his kinsfolk, and then Umdmaheswar who is supposed to be 
present in the airaiyi. Next, he presents the airani to the boy’s 
mother by pouring water on her hand. 

The airarti is then set on the heads of the nearest male and 
female relations of the boy and they are presented with articles 
of dress. When this is over, the girl is seated on the laps of the 
boy’s parents and of his relations and friends. On this day the 
girl’s parents have to fast till this ceremony is over. 

Varat : After the airani is over, the bride and bridgroom 
go into the god-room, bow to the gods and to their parents, and 
start in procession for the boy’s house. On reaching there, 
an image of Laksml made of wheat Hour is worshipped, milk 
is offered to the goddess and the bridegroom’s mother first makes 
the boy and then the girl drink some of the milk. The girl is 
then given a new name, which is told to the party assembled. 
Sugar, betelnut, betel-leaves are distributed and the party 
disperses. Next the girl and the boy’s mother are served food 
on one plate from which they feed one another, and the 
ceremony ends. 

Devakdthdpana or .the unshrining of the devak , is the closing 
rite of the marriage. It is performed on the 2nd, 4th, 5th 7th. 
8th or 10th day of marriage. The details are the same as are 
observed in installing the devak. When it is over, the priest 
and other Brahmans arc worshipped, feasted . and presented 
with articles of dress and money. 

Marathas and other non-Brahmin communities give two sorts 
of dinners to their marriage guests, godi (sweet) and khatti 
(sour). The godi feast (a feast of sweet dishes without any flesh) 
is given before and the khatti (which chiefly consists of flesh 
dishes) after the devakotthapana ceremony. 

Many of the ceremonies described above have either ceased 
to be performed or are performed in a very attenuated manner 
at the present time. During the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
conditions of life and thought have enormously changed. There 
has been a considerable spread of education and reorientation 
of values. The age of marriage of boys and girls has appreci- 
ably risen. The economy of the country has undergone 
a transformation, resulting in increased urbanization, over- 
crowding in citie s and a much faster tempo of day to day 
working life. The old elaborate and leisurely ritual, whether 
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religious or social, connected with an event like a marriage is chapter 3. 

found to have no relevance in the altered circumstances. pe „ . q — Cu](ure> 

Attempts have been made to rationalize and abridge the whole mahiuaoe. 

ceremonial. What is described as the Vedic form of marriage Dcvakotthapana . 

has now come to be evolved and has become very common, 

particularly among the educated classes. It confines itself to 

religious rites which are absolutely essential according to the 

Hindu concept of Dharma to solemnize a marriage and does 

not take more than about an hour and a half to complete. Only 

very near relatives and close personal friends are invited to be 

present at the ceremony. The social part of the function is 

generally confined to the giving of a dinner or a reception to 

which is invited a wider circle of relatives and friends. More 

often than 'not the whole festivity is finished in a day. 

Hindus generally cremate their dead. When a person is on fonehal. 
the point of death, his son or his wife lays the dying man's head 
on his or her right knee and lets a few drops of water fall into 
his mouth. A small piece of gold may also be put into the dead 
mouth, and after an hour or two when friends and neighbours 
have come the dead body is bathed in water heated on a hearth 
set in front of the house. To carry the body , a ladder-like bier 
is made of two poles, six or seven feet long, with three or four 
small cross pieces. Two new earthem pots, a large one for 
water and a small one for fire, gulal (red powder), betel leaves 
and a cloth about seven and a half feet long are bought from the 
market or village cloth shop. Cowdung cakes and fire-wood are 
sent to the burning ground which is generally on the river 
bank.* Except the face the body is covered with a new waist- 
cloth and a cord is passed several times round the body to secure 
the cloth firmly. Betel leaves and gulal (red powder) are 
sprinkled over it and a basil leaf is put in the mouth and some 
rice, a copper coin and the quarter of a cake are laid beside the 
body. Four kinsmen of the deceased bear the body and the son 
baths and walks in front carrying the fire pot on a triangular 
frame fastened to a sling. When they reach the burning ground 
they raise a pile of four ’layers of cowdung cakes. They then 
take off the waistcloth, cut the thread tied round the wrist and 
loosen the loincloth. The body is laid on the pyre and is 
covered with other layers of cakes. When the mouth is being 
covered the son pours a little water into it. The son sets fire to 
the pyre, bathes, brings water in the large earthern pot, and 
stands at the head of the pyre. Another person comes and 
with a small stone makes a hole in the earthern pot. As the 
water spouts from the pot, the son goes five times round the 
pyre and at the end throws the pot on the ground at the head 
of the pyre and call s aloud, beating his mouth with the back of 
his hand. He then goes and sits among the other men without 


*In several places the municipality makes arrangements to provide a hand-cart 
to carry the dead body and its use for that is not uncommon. 
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touching them. After a short time the sound made by the 
bursting of the skull is r heard and the chief mourner and others, 
at least the four bearers, bathe. The stone with which the 
earthen pot was pierced is kept with great care somewhere in 
the burning place and the funeral party returns home. In the 
evening after the funeral, a lighted lamp is set on the spot 
where the deceased breathed his last. 


On the morning of the third cay the son with some friends 
and relatives goes to the burning ground and from the spot 
where the body was burnt he takes the ashes except one bone 
which he puts 'aside and throws them into the nearest river. 
If he is rich, he gathers the bones from the ashes and after- 
wards takes them to a holy river. When the rckhsavadane (ash- 
gathering) is over, the son and the other mourners bcthe and 
return home. On the tenth day all the household bathe and 
wash their clothes in the river; and the son shaves his 
moustache and bathes. While a Brahman recites verses the son 
washes with cow-urine, the jiv-khaaa. (life-stone) and the bone 
he kept, prepares ten balls and three little banners mads of 
ochre-coloured cloths, each tied to a stick. The Brahman is 
given some money, shoes, and in old days sometimes even 
a cow. presents which are supposed to help the deceased cn his 
way to heaven. After preparing the offering balls the son sits 
at a distance so that crows may come and eat them. If a crow 
touches them soon after they have been laid 0 ut, the deceased 
is supposed to have died with no unfulfilled wish. If crows cc 
not touch the balls, the son and his relations promise to fulfil 
the dead person’s wish, and when the promise is given the 
crows are believed to fall on the offering and eat it- After this 
is over, the son and the other mourners bathe and return home. 


On the eleventh day, the family which since the death is 
supposed to have been impure, is cleansed by using the five 
products (pane agavya) of the cow. On the twelfth day a highly 
complex ritual known as sspina? sraddha is performed. By 



(great grandfather). On the thirteenth day the srcCdha is 
performed in the name of the dead and friends and kinsfolk are 
treated to a dinner. The anniversary of the death is kept by 
a sreddha, when friends and relatives are asked to dine at the 
house. The deceased is remembered every year in mahSlcyc- 
paksc, the dark half of Bhcdrctpada, on a day corresponding to 
the car of decease. 


It must be added that the rites described above are not 
strictly observed in every detail now a days by many people, 
particularly in the educated sections of the community. There 
is a distinct tendency to reduce the funeral ritual and to dispense 
with the sreddha ceremonr. 
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Th»: nr.i.;c:oi*:. urr. or Tin: orthodox Hindu is mainly governed chapter 3. 
by the tradition of the caste -group to which one belongs, though pcoplTand 

the influence cf even that tradition in tending to diminish culture, 

appicctnbly with the -spread of education. Of ihe several Uemoioct wxirrs 
sections of Brahmans. Deshnsthos nnd Konknnnsthns arc AM> rnACT,cr<i - 
found m con: idei able number in Kolhapur. Deshasthas belong 
to two main classes. Rgvedis and Ynjurvedis. Rgvedis arc 
divided into Smartas nnd Vai?navas. nnd Ynjurvedis into 
followers of the Sukla (white) nnd of the Kr$n (black) 

Yajurved. Mndhyandins who are found in small numbers in 
nil parts of Kolhapur arc a sub-division of Ynjurvcdi Deshasthas 
and have two : ections. Vajnsaneyas and Knnvas. They arc 

said to have g°t the name because while other Deshasthas 

performed their randhpa (twilight worship) at sunrise they as 
a rule performed it at mid-day. Konkannsthas, who arc next 
to Deshasthas in number are divided into Rgvedis, Asvalayans 
and Apaslambas or Hirnnyakc&s. Tlicy belong to two takhas 
(branches), Saknln and Tailtiriya. The siilra (ritual) of the 
Saknla branch is that composed by the seer Asvalayana and that 
of the Taittiriya branch is that by the seer Hiranyakesf. As 
followers of Vcdic observances these Brahmanas when they 
call themselves Apastambas or Rgvedis, it means their rites are 
regulated either by texts written by the sage Apastamba of 
Kr$na Yajurvcda or by the next of Rgvcda. 

Smartas are followers of sankaracaryn, the apostle of the 
doctrine that the soul and the universe are one ; and Vai?navas 
who are mainly Bhagvalas, that is, followers of the Bhagavata 
Purana, hold the doctrine that the soul and the universe are 
distinct. Those Deshasthas who are Vai?navas are known as 
Mfidhva Brahmans or followers of Madhvacarya (A.D. 1238 to 
1317) whose chief mission was to preach the reality and 
dependence of the universe composed of cit (souls) and acit 
(matter) upon the Supreme Soul (parmatma) God Vi?nu, and 
amala bhakti (pure devotion) to Visnu is the means of eman- 
cipation for the souls from the whirlpool of births and deaths 
and of enjoying the highest bliss that is their own. Besides the 
allegiance they owe to the Vedas and dharma-sutras and the 
faith they have in a particular religious sect, Brahmins 
worship a number of family gods and abide by some traditional 
beliefs. For instance, the family gods of Deshasthas are 
Ambabai of Kolhapur, Banshankaii of Badami, Durga, 

Gajanana, Jogeshwari, Jotiba of Vadi-Ratnagiri in Kolhapur 
district, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona district, Rama, Siva and 
Vi$nu. They worship many local and boundary gods, and 
many believe in witchcraft and soothsaying and lucky and 
unluckly omens. Marathas and Mara^ha-Kunbis who consti- 
tute a majority of the population worship all these gods and 
keep the usual fasts and festivals. Some aristocratic families 
of Marathas ( kulin ) claim a Ksatriya origin, wear a sacred 
thread and observe Vedic rituals. 
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In the house of a devout Hindu may he found a god-room or 
a specially assigned niche in the vrali in which is kept a devkerc 
(a handy shrine) or a coaranc (wooden steal) to accommodate 
small images of the family gods and goddesses and objects such 
as bene-iiuen (representing ^lahadeo), icligrcma (representing 
Yisnu) ; the scr.kna (conch) and cakrc (discus) metallic stone 
(representing Durga), crystal for sun-worship, red stone (repre- 
senting Ganesa) and pedukes (foot-prints of Duita the 
Preceptor). Tcks (small embossed images representing the dead 
ancestors) are often grouped with other god-images in the 
devhcrc by backward communities. 

Among the gods popularly worshipped in temples, the 
principal ones are Yisnu under various names and in various 
cue teres (incarnations), Siva in his various forms, Durga, 
Ganesa and Sun. The worship of these deities is called 
pancayatana puja which is often performed in different arrange- 
ments, the deity the worshipper wants to give prommence to 
being kept in the middle and the pancayatana called after that 
deity. Of the temples dedicated to the ten cv stores of Yisnu 
those to Hama (with his consort Sits, three brothers and 
devotee Hanuman) and (with Radha) or Krsna as a child 

(Ba lk rsna) are pretty frequent. Yithoba or Yitthaia with 
Bukmfm, his consort, is another popular god with temples 
at many places. Worship of Datta * (the jair.du Trinity) and 
reading of ourucaritra (biography of Datta the Preceptor) is 
sometimes followed as a cult and Datta temples are often 
believed to have special spirit-scaring or exercising attributes. 

ha the worship of Brahmanic images a highly systematised 
ritual of deccpiic is followed which includes the sixteen 
upc cares (way of service) accompanied by appropriate mcr.tros 
(text) adoring the deity. The sixteen upaccrcs so offered am : : 
cuchcna (invocation) or svecera (welcome), cscr.c (offering of 
the seat), p ecus (water for washing the feetV crchya (water 
respectfully offered for washing the hands), cccmcmyc (the 
water for sipping), scans (bath to be effected with' five materials 
called vzr.ccmrta followed by pure water), vostro, (clothing), 
yejnepsoire (sacred thread), onulepms or cer.dha (unguent), 
pusps (Sowers), dips (light), nsiuedys or up-ahera (feed), 
uamcs’mra (cow), ■prcdcksir.c. (going round from left to the 
right as a mark of respect) and uisarjcnc or vdvoszr.o (cere- 
monial dismissal). Worship performed by non-Brahmin 
communities is comparatively 'much simple. On ordinary 
occasions, waving of on an incense stick and applying kuf.kd to 
tne deity constitute the worship. One who wants to be mere 
elaborate, places some Sowers, tulri or bucc leaves, and frag- 
ments of durva grass on the idol, bums camphor, breaks 
a coccanut, and waves incense stick and creti before it. This 
kinc. of worship is offered only on important holidays such as 
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•V of, I'j'iiiiC G.-itu-iarn'.m tin. etc. On minor holidays n coco.v 

r.; :: broV. 1 n and camphor is burnt before the local deity in 
\vor:h:t». if is a special occasion a xnivedya (food ottering) 
is made a*, the time oi worship. Only the dish prescribed for 
the particular holiday or occasion is ofTcred. It is placed on 
a 11 t;ay and placed before the pod with a prayer, a flower 
placed on the pod is thrown on it and then it is distributed 
among the members pre-rent. 
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The religious faith of the Hindu agriculturists and labourers, 
i t., the rural population in general, is a curious mixture of 
animism and tenets of Hindu religion. They cannot tell 
whether they are Smarts or Bhiigvats. Many of them are Vara- 
haris. They worship all Brahmanic gods and goddesses, but their 
ch.cf objects of worship are Bhairav, Bhavani, Bhairoba, Jakhai, 
Janiii, Jokhiii, Kalkai, Khandoba, Maruti, Me(isai, Mhasoba, 
Mukai, N avala i, Phirangai, Sa\vai, Tukai, Vaghoba and Vetal. 
Bhairava who has two forms— -Kaja Bhairava and Bala 
Bhairavo— is the usual village guardian, Kala Bhairava is 
shown as a standing man with two hands, a damaru in his right 
hand and a trident in his left. He is encircled by a serpanl. 
Bala Bhairava lives in an unhewn stone covered with sendura 
(red-lead) mixed with oil. Bhavani (Parvati), the wife of Siva, 
is known by many names such as Phirangai, Tukai, etc. She 
shares with Bhairava the honour of being a village guardian. 
Bahiroba lives in an unhewn stone outside the village. Jakhai, 
Janai, Jokhai, Kajkai, Melisai, Mukai and Navlai arc all local 
‘mothers' and according to the people’s belief are unkindly 
forms of Bhavani, capable of doing much mischief with the 
help of their two attendants, Naikji and Birji. Khandoba, 
literally sword-father, guards the country as Bhairava guards 
the village. He drives away the evil which causes sickness. 
No class honours Khandoba so highly as Ramosis. Maruti, also 
called Hanuman, is a kindly god, the great saviour of those into 
whom evil spirits have entered. No village in the Deccan is 
without a Maruti, a rudely embossed monkey figure, sometimes 
within the village and sometimes without, but generaly near 
the gate. Mhasoba or Mhaskoba is perhaps the commonest and 
mest widely feared of the local evil spirits. He lives in 
an unhewn stone coated with red-lead. Besides, *.o prevent 
his doing mischief, Mhasoba is worshipped by men who have 
a grudge to clear off or a wrong to avenge. They go to 
Mhasoba, name their enemy, and promise that if he ruins their 
enemy, they will give him a goat or a fowl. Satvai, or Mother 
Sixth, is the goddess of pregnant and lying-in women. Vaghoba 
lives in an unhewn stone, and if he is cared for, he guards the 
village herds from the attacks of tigers. Vetal is the leader of 
demons and evil spirits and also the patron of wrestlers and 
athletes. When a villager or one of his family is troubled by 
an evil spirit he tries to persuade Vetal with a promise of a goat 
or a fowl to order the spirit to give up the troubling. 
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Hindus have several religious holidays throughout the year,' 
but all are not commonly kept. Almost in every month there 
occurs a sana (holiday), an utsava (festival), a jayanti (birth) 
day anniversary of a god, a saint, or a hero) a jatra (fair). 
There are days for individual observances such as a vrat (vow) 
or a upavas (fast). These are mentioned in a pancanga (almanac) 
but in their observance a person is led by the tradition of his 
family, caste and the local usage. The following is a chrono- 
logical enumeration of the holidays in a year observed by differ- 
ent Hindu sections m the district. 

The first of Caitra is called Gxi.dlu-pa.dvd, it being the New 
Year Day according to Salivahan Saka (era) which is observed 
in the district. It is ushered in by house holders by setting up 
in front of their houses a gudhi — a bamboo pole capped with 
a small silver or brass pot and a new piece of cloth and a string 
of flowers hanging to it as a flag. To bathe early in the morning, 
eat a mixture of gul, gram and neem leaves, have a sumptuous 
meal at noon and in the evening, visit the leading temple and 
particularly in villages to hear the varsaphala (year’s forecast) 
read by the village priest are the activities of the people for 
this day. 

The birthday anniversary of god Rama, the seventh incarna- 
tion of Vi§pu and the hero of the Ramdyana is celebrated with 
birth festivity on the bright ninth of Caitra. That day people 
flock in holiday dress to Rama’s temple. Exactly at 12 noon the 
Haridas announces the birth of Sri Rama by tossing guldl (red 
powder) and the people join him. The idol of Rama is cradled. 
The ceremony closes with aratl, distribution of sun$havada and 
tirthaprasad and in the evening kirtana and bhajana are held 
in praise of Rama. 

On the full-moon day of Caitra exactly at sunrise an utsava 
is arranged in the temple of Hanumana to celebrate his birth. 


In the month of Caitra, starting from the bright third and on 
a convenient day, Brahmin suvdsims hold in their homes the 
ceremony of halad-kwhku in honour of goddess Gauri. The idol 
is decked with flowers, and lights are set before it. Women 
neighbours and friends are invited and presented with halad- 
kunku, and wet gram and fruit are laid in their laps. This 
is observed in most Brahmana houses, and women are seen busy 
during the whole month paying visits for this purpose to 
neighbours and relations. The bright third of Vaisakha is the 
last day of the halad-kunku ceremony when the goddess Gauri 
is said to go to her maker (mother’s house). 

On the second lunar day of Vaisakha comes Basava^Jayantl, 
a day of feast for Lingayats. 
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The third lunar day o£ this month which is known as Ak§a- 
trtlya is considered one of the luckie.st days of the year and as 
an auspicious beginning of field activities, cultivators do some 
spade work on the day. 

The full-moon day is celebrated as the birth-day of god 
Narasirhha, the fourth incarnation of Visnu, by devoiees of the 
deity. 

The full moon day of Jyestha known as Vala-pournima is 
observed by married Brahmana women as a day of prayer that 
their husbands’ lives may be prolonged. They observe a fast, 
worship the banyan tree and distribute vayans (special offerings) 
to Branmans and Suvasinls. 

The 11th day, both of the bright and the dark half , of every 
month is known as ekadasi, a day of prayer and fasting. The 
two occurring in the bright halves of Asadha and Kartik are 
considered to be very important ; they mark the beginning and 
the end of catunnas (four holy months) and are considered 
specially sacred and observed as fast and prayer days by a very 
large number of people. Followers of Varkari sect make it 
a point to be present at Pandharpur on those days. 

A number of fasts, feasts and festivals occur in the month of 
Sravana. On all the Mondays in this month, as they are 
sacred to god Siva, Sivabhaktas fast part-time and enjoy a feast 
in the evening. The Fridays which go by the name of Samp ad 
Sukravar (prosperous Friday) are observed by women with 
a worship of goddess Laxmi drawn on a small earthen pot. On 
every Tuesday in Sravana for five years after marriage the 
wife worships Manga\agaun or the goddess of luck. 

The bright fifth of Sravana is observed as Nagapancami day by 
Hindus when in many a house a clay naga (cobra) is worshipped 
and a feast enjoyed. In villages activities like digging and 
ploughing which are believed to hurt snakes are completely 
suspended and the day is spent in festival gatherings of sports 
and games. In the afternoon women dressed in their best, dance 
round in a ring, keeping time to a song which they sing 
in chorus. 

On the full moon of Sravana comes N avali-purnima (Cocoanut 
Hay). In the evening after a hearty afternoon meal men and 
children go to the river side and to propitiate god Varuna 
(Uranus) the presiding deity of all waters and offer cocoanuts 
to the water course. Because of the auspicious position of the 
Sravana ^constellation that day, followers of Yajurveda and 
Atharavaveda in particular observe it as a day of upakarma or 
as popularly known of sravani ceremony, when sacred fire is 
kindled and oblations are offered to it, pancagavya is sipped and 
the old sacred thread is discarded for a new one. This custom 
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is however now tending to go out of vogue. The day is also 
known as Povatyaci-purnima (thread-hank full-moon), Kunbis 
’ and others make a number of hanks of cotton thread of five 
skeins each and about three feet in circumference. They dip 
the hank in turmeric paste and throw one round the neck of 
each 'of the men and women in the family, and round every 
lamp-stand, cart and other farm implements. The dish for 
the day is sweet milk. 


janmashtami. On dark eighth of Sravana comes Janmdstami , a festival in 
honour of Srlkrsna’s birthday. At places, people fast on the 
astaml day, worship an idol of Srikrsna at midnight and 
celebrate his birth with the distribution of sunthavada. The 
next day is observed as a day of dahiJcctla or Gokui day. Youths 
and boys group themselves as cowherds and give a display of 
frenzied dances. 


Pithori Amavasya. The no-moon day of 3ravan known as Piihori Amavasya 
is observed as a vrata by women, particularly mothers whose 
children do not live long. 


In villages this amavasya (at places it is the full moon of 
Asadha) is known as Pola or Bendar which is a gala festival for 
agricultural communities. That day they worship clay images 
of bullocks, and paint the horns of their cattle, especially of 
their bullocks, feed them on sweet dishes, and allow them to 
rest. In the evening they take out a procession of decorated 
bullocks from outside the village to its principal temple. 


Gmesa - On the bright fourth of Bhadrapada comes Gaij,csacaturthi 

vaittrijJ. (Ganapatl’s Fourth) when a painted clay figure of GanapatJ 
specially bought for the day is worshipped and offerings of 
modal ca, a dish of rice flour balls stuffed with cocoa-kernel 
scrapings and gut, are made to the god. The image is kept 
in the house from one and half to ten, and very rarely even 
twenty-one, days as may be the custom with the family and 
then ceremonially immersed in a well, a pond or a river. 
A special feature of this worship is that in towns, apart from 
the function in the family, it is also celebrated on a community 
scale by public contribution and with the added attraction of 
religious and semi-social programmes held each day during 
the festival. 

oauri. Cojoined with the Ganesa festival, on the third or fourth day 
after caturthi, women hold a feast for three days in hpnour of 
Parvati or Gauri, the mother of Ganesa. A brass or clay 
mukhavata (face image) of the goddess is duly installed near 
the idol ‘ of Ganapatl, worshipped and then ceremonially 
dismissed on the third day. 
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On the third and the fifth lunar days of Bhadrapada come chapter 3. 
Haritalika and Rsi-pcmcaml which are observed as days of fast j — - 

particularly by Brahmana women. The first is kept by married ibr/Sii-o' and”' 
women and young girls in honour of Haratalika (goddess Rsi Pancnami. 
Parvati) who successfully resisted her father’s wish to marry 
her to god Visnu and married god Siva whom she loved. The 
second is observed by elderly women in honour of Rsis (ancient 
Seer). That day they do not eat anything that is grown with the 
labour of cattle or any other animal, but eat only hand-grown 
fruits and vegetables. 

The dark half of Bhadrapada known as Pitrpaksa (the Spirit’s pitrpaksa. 
Fortnight) is held sacred to the spirits of ancestors. On the day 
of this fortnight wh.ch corresponds to the death day of the 
father, a sapinda sraddha is held. The ninth day, known as 
avidhava-navami, is kept for rites in honour of unwidowed 
mothers ; and the fifteenth day known as Sarvapitn-amavasya. 
is reserved for all ancestors whose worship may have been left 
out. 


The Navaratri festival begins from the first day of Asvina and Navraira 
lasts for ten days, the first nine being known as Na.vara.tr a (nine Dasara. 
nights) and the last as Dasara. or tenth. An earthen jar filled 
with water with a cocoanut on the top is worshipped in honour 
of the goddess Ambabai. On the tenth they worship weapons 
and field tools; children worship their books. A function of 
Sarada Puja is arranged in schools and there is a feast in every 
house. In the afternoon villagers go in a procession a s far as 
the gdnvsiva (village boundary). Here the village headman 
worships the apta or saml tree with the help of the village 
Brahmana, and on their return they interchange the apta or 
saml leaves or gold as they are called that day with their 
relatives and friends. 


The full-moon of Asvina known as Pandau-full-moon is Kojagiri Purnima. 
observed as a festival by agricultural communities. They spend 
the day from noon till evening in their fields. There they take 
with them one to five dishes such as cakes and sugared milk, 
offer them in worship to a configuration of six stones represent- 
ing the five Pandavas and their mother KuntI and then enjoy 
the feast. On their way home they pluck some ears of the 
new crop, put them on the shrine of the family god or cooking 
them partake of the food as navanna (new food). This full- 
moon is also known by some as Kojagari Purnima. To celebrate 
it they take their supper in open moonlight or drink sugared 
milk in company. 

The Divali or Dipavali festival signifying “ a feast of lights ” Divaii 
starts from the 13th of the dark half of Asvina and lasts for five festival, 
days. During the period each evening panati lamps are lighted 
in all frontages of the house and every nook and comer inside 
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has also a panati. The thirteenth known as Dhanatrayodasi is 
spent in general house-cleaning and preparation of sweet dishas. 

* Early morn.ng on the fourteenth all the house members take 
abhyanga bath. The whole day is spent in merry-making and 
eating sweet dishes at home and at friends* and at night fireworks 
are let off. On the no-moon day there is again a feast and in the 
evening there is the worship of goddess Laxmi. Merchants and 
traders hold this Laxml-pujana (worship of Laxmi, the goddess 
of wealth) on a considerable scale and invite friends and patrons 
to the ptija and pan-supafi. The next day which is the first day 
of Kartika marks the beginning of the commercial year and is 
called BaVpratipada after the demon-king Bali. Wives wave 
aratxs to their husbands and get presents. The last day of the 
festival is Bhdubeefa when sisters invite their brothers, feast 
them, wave an drati, and receive presents. 


On the 12th lunar day of Kartika comes the festival of Tulasl- 
l agna. The holy basil plant usually found enshrined on a pedes- 
tal in the back-yard is married that evening to an idol of Krsna. 
Parched rice ( curmuras ) and pieces of cocoa-kemal are distribut- 
ed. With the marriage of Tulasi the Hindu marriage season 
open s and from that day agriculturists start partaking new 
tamarind, new avalas (phyllanthens emblica), and new sugar- 
cane. 


The bright fifteenth of Kartika known as Tripuri-pdrnimd or 
Deo-divali is held in honour of Siva’s victory over the demon 
Tripurasura and is celebrated that evening with the lighting 
of lamps in the niches of dipamals (lamp-pillars) in front of 
temples. 


The day the sun enters Makara (the zodiac sign of Capricor- 
nus) which as a solar incident occurs on the 14th of January but 
on an uncertain tithi (lunar date) in the month of Pausa is 
celebrated as Makara Sahkrant. It is marked with a feast in the 
afternoon, and in the evening men and women dress in new 
clothes, visit friends and relatives and offer them tilagula or 
halva (sesame-sweet) as greetings of the season. 


The day previous to Sankrdnta is called Bhogl on which 
a special dish called khicadi (rice and moog pulse boiled toge- 
ther, with a little salt and other condiments added) is offered to 
the gods and eaten. The next day of Sankrdnta is known as 
Kmfikrata. Among Brahmanas, for the first five years after 
her wedding a newly married girl celebrates the day with 
lutand (free distribution to stivdsinis of ausoicious article! : this 
may also be on any day up to Rathasaptami, the seventh day 
of Magha). 
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The :.v-t festival of the year is Simaga or HoU. In villages 
the advent of $iv:c.<;ri ir cngctlv awaited both by the young and 
the old. The main day of the feast, is on the full-moon of 
rh.’ilgunn, but small boys start their holiday activi- 
ty;, from the second day of the bright fortnight. Festivities go 
t t'll the end of the bright fortnight. In the afternoon of the 
full-morn day after feasting on cakes, it is sometimes custo- 
mary for villagers to go into the bushlands and cut a long pole 
which is called the holi. and bring it in a procession to the 
Village. The stump of the last years pole is dug out and the 
new pole is fixed in its place. A stone is worshipped at the bot- 
tom of the pole and fuel and cow-dung cakes, together with 
what remains of the last year's pole, are piled in a heap and 
set on fire. The next day. known as dhulavada is also observ- 
ed as a holiday. There used to be a boisterous indulgence in 
an exchange of mud flinging and wayward pranks on that da}\ 
But that practice has now disanpeared from c'tios and is fast 
disappearing also from rural areas. The dark fifth of Phalgun 
is observed as Ranga-Pancmx. Water, coloured with red 
colour is thrown ni each other on that day. 


A number of forms of recreational activity such as games, 
sports, and amusements are tndit : onally known to the people 
and arc in popular practice in the region for a long time. They 
are mentioned below with a brief description of their distinc- 
tive characteristics. 

In the play activities of infancy and early childhood, toys 
predominate over games. Babies ' are fascinated by multi- 
coloured rattles ( khulkhula ) and toys that make a variety of 
sounds — all Hnds of pipes, whistles, drums and tamborines. 
These are followed by their keen rival, the doll, and then come 
the ‘ toys on wheels It ; s not an uncommon sight to see 
a child tripping about the house with a paftqvla-gada. or run- 
ning about dragging behind him a toy-vehicle attached to 
a short string. 


Children of four to five vears of age play a few simple games 
taking part by turns. Sivz-sivi is the simole chase and tag 
game in which one of the -chTdren becomes a chaser and others 
run. The chase is simole with little or no dodging and the 
tagged player become s the next chaser. Children love swing- 
ing and ihoke ahene which is but a reversion to the days of 
their infancy when the cradle rocked them to sleep, holds 
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performance enticing others to follow. 

Games of the “imitative” or “make-believe” type, wherein 
various roles like that of a cartman, horse-driver, engine- 
driver, music-player, palanquin-bearer, etc. enacted with fide- 
lity to real life are a particular attraction of early childhood. 
They are games of the sort played with no set rules but with 
a good team spirit, every player having a part to perform. 
Ghodd-ghodd (horse) is played in several v/ays. Usually two 
children stand, one (driver) behind the other (horse) and both 
run forward, the driver holding the 'horse* by its garment. 
Some times, a rope is passed from the back of the neck of the 
'horse’, and the 'driver' holds in one of his hands the tv/o 
ends of the rope and carries a v/hfp in the other. Another 
variety of this game consists of the ‘horse’ moving on all 
fours v/ith a * rider * on his back. Horse and rider is also 
played by only one child, the child (rider) holding a long stick 
(horse) between the tv/o legs, on e of the ends resting on the 
ground behind and the other held on the hand. Paldkhi (palan- 
quin) is usually played by three. The tv/o stand facing each 
other, each gripping v/ith hi3 right hand his left elbow and 
v/ith his left hand the right elbow of his friend opposite. In 
the arm-square so formed they carry the third v/ho sits with 
his arms resting on the shoulders of the tv/o. Ag-gadl (train) 
is just a queue of children, each holding the garment of the one 
in front of him. The engine-driver is at the head, at the tail is 
the guard, and in betv/een are the ‘wagons’. The guard whist- 
les and gives the signal, the ‘wagons’ get ready to move and 
the ' engine ’ speeds up. 


Doll-dressing and doll-marriage are a, favourite pastime 
among girls. Bhatukall is the game of house-keeping often 
played enthusiastically by girls v/ith secondary roles given to 
boys. Doll’s marriage may form a part of bhdtukalz ox be 
played as a game by itself when planned on a grand scale. 
Gddyd-gad.yd-bhingo'ryd is a game of whirls in which children 
go round and round themselves till the quaint sensation of 
giddiness sots in. 

A number of "chase and tag” games are played by children 
between the ages of five and nine. Sankhalici Siva-civi is 
o move complex game than the ordinary tag. In it as the chaser 
tags one player after another they all join him to form a chain 
and run together to chase others. Chappd-pdni is a tag game 
with the restriction that the chaser cannot touch a player who 
squats and the squatter cannot get up unless helped hy some 
player v/ho is on his feet. In Andhali-Kozirribir (blind man’s 
bluff) the bl'ndfolded player tries to tag anyone -hat comes 
within his reach in the fixed playing area. Layjanddv is the 
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game of hide and seek. The seeker stands facing a wall with 
his eyes closed while the others hide. After all the players have 
found a hiding place they call out Cco-Coo-CTi-Coo. On this, 
the 'seeker’ unfolds his eyes and starts searching the hidden 
players who rush to the spot and touch an object previously 
agreed on before the ‘seeker’ touches them. In Una-Una- 
Savall the playing area consists of an open sunlit place with 
spots of shaded places scattered all over. The chaser stands in 
sun light and he can only tag the other players when they are 
not under some shade. In Sat-Talya, the chaser faces a player 
from the group while others stand near the latter, ready to run 
away. The facing player give s the chaser seven claps, the last 
being the signal to run. The players run, followed by the 
chaser who tries to tag one of them. 

In all “ chase and tag ” games the player who is tagged 
becomes the chaser and the game starts afresh. 

Games of gotya (marbles), bliorhra (top), and patanga (kite) 
have a great attraction for boys between the ages of six and 
sixteen and are played with competitive zest. For hitting 
a marble usually the spring action of the drawn up middle 
finger is used. Each instance of correct aiming adds to the 
delight of the played and gives an impetus to the other to 
compete. For “spinning the top", the top is twirled with 
a long string, one end of which is held between the middle and 
the ring finger. The top is held between the thumb and the 
index finger and whipped on the ground so as to land spinning 
on its spike. Once a mastery over the ' spin ’ is acquired more 
skilful top-games are contested. 

Days round about the festival of Sankrant is the season for 
kite-flying. Hoisting up a kite is as good as a challenge to any- 
body to have a “ kite-fight ”. Each boy so handles his kite as 
to cut off the thread of his opponent. For these fights a special 
thread ( imnjya ) treated with powdered glass and gum is used. 

A number of team-games are played strenuously and boiste- 
rously in later childhood and adolescence. 

Bada-badl or Rapa-rapi : A soft ball either of rags or rubber 
is tossed up in air for all to catch and the player who succeeds 
tries to hit with the ball any other player who tries to dodge. 
The game can continue indefinitely. 

Gup-cup-toba : Players sit in circle facing in and one of them 
runs outside the circle with a toba a well-knotted piece of cloth, 
which he quietly and swiftly puts behind one of tne players. 
If the player is alert he immediately picks up the toba and 
chases the player who dropped it behind him. The latter to 
avoid being hit by the toba by the chaser must reach the vacant 
place quickly. 

(a.o.p.) i-o Vf 708—10 
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If the seated player fails to detect the tohd put behind him, 
the chaser completing the round picks up the toba and with 
it beats and chases the ‘dullard’ till he takes one round and 
resumes his seat. 

Vagha Bakari : One of the players is made the tiger 
(vagha), another the shepherd ( dlianagar ) and the rest are 
lambs (bakari). They line up behind the shepherd, each hold- 
ing the one in front by the waist. The shepherd handles 
a knotted piece of cloth for the protection of his lambs, and in 
spite of all the beating he gets the tiger makes repeated 
efforts till he captures all the lambs. 

Suraparambi : The game is popularly played by cowherds. 
From a circle drawn on the ground under a tree a player 
throws away a stick as distant as he could. By the time the 
* thief ’ runs for the stick and restores it in the circle all climb 
the tree. The game lies in the players from the tree jumping 
from or climbing down the tree and touching the stick before 
they are tagged by the thief. The one who is tagged becomes 
the next * thief ’. Ruraghodi : Of the two teams of equal 
member of boys one acts as * horses 5 and the other as * riders 
The leader horse bends before a wall for support and others 
bend and file behind him each holding the one in front by the 
waist. The riders one by one take a start, run, jump and ride 
a horse. The leader-rider closes with one hand the eyes of his 
horse and asks to tell the number of fingers of the other hand 
held before him. If the horse tells the correct number all the 
riders get down and the teams exchanging their parts the 
game is resumed. 

The difference between the play interests of girls and boys, 
though sometimes exaggerated in popular opinion, cannot be 
overlooked. Girls generally prefer amusements like doll- 
dressing and are greatly interested in dancing, skipping and 
singing. Boys, on the other hand love to play strenuous games 
involving muscular dexterity and skill. Following axe some 
noteworthy games played by girls. 


Sagar-goie : This is a sedentary game played by girls. 
Big round seeds (gajage), pebbles, or shreds of pottery serve 
as ready material. Five to any convenient odd number of 
these are thrown up into the air and an effort is made by the 
player to catch as many as possible with the palms turned 
backward. These are again hurled up into the air and caught 
in both the palms facing upwards. Thus each player goes on 
playing till she exhausts all the pebbles. In a more complex 
form of the game the player throws all the pebbles on the 
ground, picks one of these, tosses it up in the air and before 
hopping it again, picks up one. two, and sometimes a large 
number of pebbles all at "once. 
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The ‘ng-gamc of chr.ppli-pfr.n and khamb-kUambolya, a game 
of dodge:, are more popular with girls than boys. Same could 
be raid of /mi (ladder) n game of * hop scotch ’ in which the 
player, hopping on one foot, pushes with it a piece of flat stone 
over a pattern of line*, marked on the ground. 

Phugadyd ,» typically indigenous game usually played 
by girls in pairs. Two girls stand facing each other, 
keep then feet together with a distance of t wo or three inches 
between the toes. cro? ;; arms, keep them straight and hold each 
other's hands, balance the body backward, and each time, 
stepping the right font a few inches to the right and sliding the 
left along with it, start an anticlockwise movement. As the 
footwork quickens, the movement gathers in tempo till the 
players get swung in a whirl. They sing jocular couplets and 
blow rhythmic breathing sounds with the mouth known as 
pakrS to keep time and add rest to the dance. 

Thc-rc are various types of phvgadis. In danda-phugadi the 
players hold each other by the dan da (upper arm) ; in nakulyii 
they interlock their fingers in a hook grip. In basa-phugadi 
one player keeps moving with bent knees while the other is 
comparatively erect. Ekahdtdci-phugadl is played with only 
one hand engaged in the grip and the other resting on the hip. 
In lolana phugadl the players bend the legs and hold the great 
toes and then start rolling on the back and then sit. In bluii 
phugadx the dancers start with a full squatting position and 
arms resting on the knees, and then scrape the feet alternately 
in oblique kicks balancing the steps with backward and 
forward movements of the arms. 

Jhimmd, Kombada, Pihga are phugadi s of different kind. 
There are no whirling movements done in pairs, in a way 
they are callisthenic movements repeated with rhythm of songs 
and pakvd and acted in pairs and groups, they lead to a 
competitive zest. 

A number of major games, both of Western and Indian types, 
are played in Kolhapur. Characteristically they require no ela- 
borate equipment. Of the Indian major games, the well-known 
are : (1) hu-tu-tu, (2) kho-kho, (3) circle kho-kho, (4) 1 angadi, 
(5) atya-pdlyd, (6) viti-ddndu, and (7) lagoryd. These games 
when popularly played are played with regional variations. 
Standardised forms, however have been carried out by institu- 
tions like the Akhila Maharashtra Saririka Siksana Mandala 
which are now widely adopted and strictly observed when the 
games are played in contested matches. 

Kolhapur is famous for its Talims and Alcliadds which are 
old, indigenous institutions for the training of athletes, wrestlers 
and gymnasts and generally for providing facilities for exercise 
and physical culture. A talim. is usually managed by 
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a committee of parsecs c*r notables of the locality and their 
number varies from five to Srteen. Funds are raised by 
subscription from residents of the locality for the initial stage 
of construction and equipment of the tcizm and further for 
celebrations such as urns. Go paper! festival or Satyancrcyan 
pvic. etc. A tcllm is conducted by one or tvre senior persons 
know. as usteds or masters vrho are much respected by their 
disciples. As trainer-gymnasts they train young people vrho 
come to the talim for exercise and for learning wrestling and 
other athletic arts. In villages., the ZuiruS temple usually 
serves the purpose of the gymnasium, but In towns a tclim may 
have a building of its own. In its necessary paraphernalia 
could be included lathis, b ofhatis. faricadgas. iezims, dendpatres. 
mdlcdikdmb. harela . jod-jogis. hette. heavy stone-bails and 
nolis (stone wheels) and sometimes dumb-bells and modem 
weight-lifting apparatus. Every tclim has a haudd (wrestling 
arena) and one or two deities, either a hlaruif and/or a ±cr. 
Sometimes a tclim has an open ground attached to it. 


TaiiTTis usually aim at turning cut good wrestlers. v.restung 
matches are 
different tel 

winner is usuallv awarded an amount in money, When such 


usually held on the day before Dasara is a great event. The 
winner sets a handsome prize — a bracelet, a turban or a vraist- 
cicth. Similar wrestling bouts known as haedma is a regular 
feature at most fairs. 




The religious- min ded Hindu, particularly if he has taken to 
szguria devotion (idol worship) attaches great religious merit 
to the uttering and hearing of end meditating upon the name 
of god or that of his favourite deity and attending different 


a teennioue of their ovm. 


xne professional readers and reciters of sacred conks are 
uno .1 ii as pu~cni?ms vrho are engages. sometimes by a rich 
householder or by a temple management to read purcnc. These 
readings take place either in the afternoon, or at night from 
eight to tvelve o'clock. They read usually from the Hamlyana. 
3hlgavata Parana sad the hfahlbhlrata in Sanskrt and 
expound it in the regional language. Prazcccnas are learned 
religious discourses delivered by scstris well versed in the 
knowledge of Hindu scriptures. A prcrrecrGkcr need not be 
a professional lecturer c~ uurenike. 

A inrmne is a musical discourse in which God and religion 
«re described a nd expounded in poetry and prose. A kirtcnc- 
• i: 5rc (performer cf '-T.rtcr.c or preacher) is also know, as 
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Haridas (servant of Hari or Visnu) or kathekan (expounder of 
Hari-katha). Of the nine stages of bhakti (devotion), kirtana is 
the second stage and the objective of a kirtanakar is to express 
his love of God. sing His praise and at the same time lead the 
hearers to a life of faith and morality. 
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Two schools of kirtana are generally followed at present, the 
Narad a and the Vdrakari. In the Narada type, for the 
p urvaranga (first part) the preacher chooses as his text 
a Sanskrt verse from sacred books or a song of a poet-saint, 
makes out a philosophical theme of it and follows it up in 
uttararaiiga (second part) expounding the principle by 
an illustrative story. In .the Vdrakari type, the distinction of 
piirvaranga and uttaranga is noi observed. The preacher 
quotes themes by way of reciting abhahga rhymes and songs of 
famous poet-saints, one after another and immediately 
expounds them with illustrative examples and commentary. 
Off and on he pauses and starts a bhajan in which his 
accompanists and even the audience joins. 

Bhajan is the chanting of religious songs in chorus. Almost 
every village has a bhajana group, which consists of a leader- 
singer ( buva ), a mrdangi (drum-player), a harmonium player 
and several tdlakans (cymbal-players). The buva who is 
equipped with lyina (lute) and a ciplt (castanets) gives out the 
song, the mrdangi and the harmonium-player provide rhythm 
and tune and the tdlakans pick up the refrain and vociferate it 
in chorus clicking their tals in unison. 


A recreational fare similar to that of bhajana and kirtana is 
served by GondhalTs, a community of religious mendicants and 
hereditary worshippers of the goddess Ambabal in whose 
honour they sing and dance. Maratha Hindus, and even some 
Brahman families, after some joyful event in the family such 
as birth or marriage, usually hire Gondhalis to give a gondhal 
performance at night. A high wooden stool is set in the middle 
of a room and a handful or two of wheat is laid on it. On the 
wheat is set a copper cup with betel leaves in it, and over the 
leaves, a half cocoa-kernel holding some rice, a betelnut, and 
a copper coin. Near the stool i s set an image of the goddess 
Ambabal and a light lamp stand, the three or four dancers 
playing on the sambal (double drum), tuntune (one-stringed 
fiddle) zanj (cymbal). One holds a divatl (lighted torch). The 
head dancer dresses in a long robe and garlands of cowrie 
shells and stands in front of others, lays sandal, flowers and 
naivedya before the lighted torch and takes the torch up, dances 
with the torch in his hands for a time, sings, and at intervals 
makes a fool of the torch-bearer. The dance lasts about 
an hour, and after waving an aratl in front of the goddess and 
throwing copper and silver coins in the plate holding the lamp 
the dance is over. 
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A popular recreational activity. Is the Tamdid. It is eo. indl- 
r| *£. = en01:s =p=~ss of folk entertainment which includes singing 

<r G^;s5ir3* s ' dancing. dialogue, etc. Usually a Tanvdfd-parfy —hick is 
BKsstrror?. known as ben consists of about seven persons, the minimum 

number considered necessarv being five. It includes artists of 

^ « «* 

histrionic talent and of musical skill. There is one dancer, one 
drummer, a comedian and two others keeping time, one with 
a t untune (a string instrument) and the other with a pair of 
small cymbals. In a bigger party there may be an additional 
dancer, and a drummer and some actors. Sometimes a tarn* 



tarmzdz. 


i amdzds are usually performed at tne annual lairs or meat 
shrines where people congregate in great number and in gay 
mood as the harvesting season is just about to close. Tamcizd 
parties prefer villages to tov.ns as they get better patronage in 
rural areas, flight js considered the proper- time for the 
uerformance. 


As the participants enter, they make ooeissanee to me 
audience. A prayer in chorus is then offered. The general 
prayer, called druti, is followed by a song in praise of Ganapat: 
I-mcvrn as pane. The item that follows the pane songs is hnovm 
as pauaiana in which the traditional Krsna-mdk-maid theme is 
enacted v.*ith characteristic repartees between the bayheoz 
friends or Erma and paualcnac (milk-maids) headed by Badha. 
Lord Krsna’s dramatic appearance on the scene and at the end 
singing of some devotional pauclcn songs by the maids to the 
accompaniment of appropriate gestures and movements. After 
pci; clan comes : the farce a humorous presentation of a story, 
the chief role being enacted by the comedian. The ‘farce T is 
follovred by sangit b£ri. an interesting item of * dance and song'" 
cy the woman dancer. TAvaras, zagaddo and modem songs 
from the movies and other popular ones are rung and danced 
and members of the audience sometimes give sr 


mil amounts 


to 


a particular singer for a song which has particularly pleased 
them, unis extra collection earned by the dancer is known as 



scczai tnemes and ureseni them in the way of staae actors. The 
vcp ha= an indefinite duration from one to three hours. 
Generally the songs rung curing a ucp are sung by ail, irrespec- 
tive of their roles. The performance is brought to an end with 
the sinsin- of a nraver. 
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In the census of 1951 Jains are returned as numbering chapter 3. 
58,124 (m. 30,006 ; f. 28,118) or 4-72 per cent, of the total popula- p eQ T^ and 
tion of the district, 39,033 (m 19,895 ; f. 19,138) in the rural culture, 

area, and 19,091 (to. 10,111 ; f. 8,980) in the urban area. They Jaews - 

are chiefly found in Kolhapur City and in Hatkanangale and 
Shirol sub-divisions. 


Jains take the name from being followers of .the twenty-four History and 
Jainas (conquerors), the last two of whom were Parsvanatha Phllosoph - v ‘ 
and MahavTra who was also called Vardhamana. Parasnath or 
Parsvanatha, literally (though the conventional interpretation 
is different) the natha or lord who comes close or precedes 
the last Jina Vardhamana was, according to traditional sources, 
the son of king Asvasena by his wife Varna or Bama Devi of 
the race of Iksvaku. He was born at Banaras, was married to 
Prabhavati, the daughter of king Prasenaji (according to one 
tradition but remained celibate according to another), 
adopted an ascetic life at the age of thirty, and practised 
austerities for eighty days when he gained perfect wisdom. 

Once while engaged in devotion and meditation his enemy 
Kamatha caused a great rain to fall on him but he stood firm 
and undisturbed in all the troubles caused by Kamatha. The 
serpent Dharanidhara or the NTga king Dharana, however, 
shaded Parsvanatha's head with his hoods spread like 
an umbrella or chhatra, whence the place was called 
Ahichhatra or the snake-umbrella. Parsvanatha is said 
to have worn only one garment according to one tradition 
but practised nudity according to another. He had a number of 
followers of both sexes and died performing a- fast at the age 
of 100 on the top of Sammet Shikhar in Nazaribagh in West Ben- 
gal. His death occurred 250 years before that of the last or 
twenty-fourth Jina MahavTra. Parsvanatha often gets the 
epithet in early literature * a lovable or genial personality 
His pupils like Kesikumara lived at the time of MahavTra and 
had minor differences in dogmatic details though the basic 
religious ideology was fundamentally the same both for 
Parsva and MahavTra. In fact, the parents of MahavTra be- 
longed to the fold of Parsva. MahavTra or Vardhamana, who 
was also of the Iksvaku race, was the son of Siddartna by 
Trisla and was born at Kundgrama or Kundapura, a suburb 
of VaisalT (modern Basarh) some 30 miles to the north of Patna 
in the district of Muzaffarpur. He is said to have 
married Yasoda and to have had by her a daughter named 
Priyadarsana who became the wife of Jamali, a nephew 
of MahavTra’s and one of his pupils who founded 
a separate sect. But another tradition reports that he 
remained a celibate. MahavTra’s father and mother died when 
he was twenty-eight and two years later he devoted himself to 
austerities which he continued for twelve and half years, nearly 
eleven of which were spent in different series of fasts. As 
a Digambara or sky-clad ascetic he went robeless and had no 
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vessel but his hand. At last the bonds of Karma were snap- 
ped like an old rope and he gained Kevala or absolute know- 
ledge or spiritual perfection and became an Arhat that is 
worthy or Jina that is conqueror. He went from place to place 
and taught his doctrine. Of several eminent Brahmanas who 
became converts and founded schools or ganas, the chief was 
Indrabhuti or Gautama who preached his doctrines at the 
cities of KaushambT and Rajgriha. Mahavira attaintd Nirvana 
at the age of seventy-two at Pava in Bihar in B. C. 527 accord- 
ing to the well attested traditional chronology. The two royal 
clans, Mallaki and Licchavi, celebrated the occasion by a lamp- 
festival which is annually observed as Diwali even to this day. 

The period in which Mahavira lived was undoubtedly an 
age of acute intellectual upheaval in the religious history of 
India ; and among his contemporaries there were such religious 
teachers as Kesa Kamahalin, Makkhali Gosala, Pakudha Kac- 
cayana, Purana Kassapa and Tathagata Buddha. Like Buddha, 
Mahavira was not required to go from teacher to teacher; but 
he accepted his hereditary creed of Parsva which was already 
well established and started preaching the same. Mahavira 
was connected with the royal families of Eastern India ; his 
mode of living won respectful allegiance from high and .low ; 
and his metaphysics was based on common sense, realism and 
intellectual toleration. It is no wonder, therefore, that Maha- 
vira left behind him not only a systematic religion and philoso- 
phy but also a well-knit social order of ascetics and lay follow- 
ers who earnestly followed and practised what he and his 
immediate disciples preached. 

Like Buddhists, Jainas reject the authority of the Vedas 
which they pronounce apochryphal and corrupt; they have 
their own scriptures called Parvas and Angas. As among Bud- 
dhists, confession is practised among Jainas. Great import- 
ance is attached to pilgrimage and the cdturmasa. that is four 
months from Asadha or July-August to Kartika or October- 
November in the year are given to intermittent fasting, the 
reading of sacred books, and meditation. They attach no reli- 
gious importance to caste. Jainas like Buddhists are of two 
classes, yatis or ascetics and sravakas or hearers. The Jaina 
samgha (congregation or community) has a four-fold division : 
monks, nuns, laymen and lay women. Jainas, like Buddhists, 
admit no creator. According to them the world is eternal and 
they deny that any being could have been there as its creator. 
The Jina became perfect but he wa s not perfect at first. He is 
not his creator, nor has he anything to do with worldly affairs. 
He is the God in the sense that he is spiritually perfect, and as 
such he is an Ideal for the worldly people who are aspiring for 
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On the whole Jainism is less opposed lo Brahmanism than 
Buddhism is and admits, here and there, some of the Brdhmanic 
deities, though it holds them inferior to their couisi or twenty- 
four Tirthankaras. 

The traces of Jainism in South India go back to as early 
as the second century before Christ if not still earlier. The 
ancient Jaina caves at Sittanmhasal and the migration of 
Bhadrnbahu along with Chandragupta, to Sravana Belgol are 
important landmarks in this connection. The early mediaeval 
royal dynasties of the South such as the Gangas, the Kaaambas, 
the Calukyas and the Rashtrakuta kings extended their patro- 
nage to Jainism. Some Rashtrakuta kings of Manyakheta were 
zealous Jaina. Throughout the Deccan we come across Jaina 


spiritual perfection.. Jninns worship twenty-four Tirthankaras’" 
or lords, of whom Vrshabhn was the first, Parsva che twenty- 
third and Mahavira the twenty-fourth. Their images have 
certain signs on the pedestal and have attendant deities on both 
sides. 


Jaina Tirtliakaras and their Signs 

Sign. 


Name. 

Rishabh or Adinathi 
Ajitanatha 
Sambhava 
Abhinandana 
Sumaii 
Padmaprabha 
Suparsva 
Chandraprabha 
Pnshpadanta 
Sii-ala 
Srcyansa 
Vasupnjya 
Vimalanatha 
Ananthanatha 
Dharmanatha 
Santinatha 
Kunthunatha 
Aranatha 
Mallinatha 
Muni Suvrate 
Naminatha 
■ Neminatha 
Parsvanatha 

Va rdhamam or Mah.wir a 


Bull. 

Elephant. 

Horse. 

Mcnkey. 

Curlew. 

Red Lotus. 

Lucky Crosss or Svastika. 
Moon (Crescent). 

Crocodile. 

Cruciform Symbol or Srivatsa. 
Rhinoceros. 

Buflalo. 

Boar. 

Falcon. 

Thunderbolt. 

Antelope. 

Goat. 

Nandyavarta or pleasing jewel. 
Water Jar. 

Tortoise. 

Blue Lotus. 

Conch Shell. 

Cobra. 

Lion. 
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temples and statues of great architectural and artistic signific- 
ance. Among the monolithic images of Bahubali found at 
Belgol (Sravana Belgola), Kaskal (Karkal) and Venur (Venus 
or yenor),* the one at Belgol, erected by Camundaraya, the 
great general of Ganga Eachamalla, in the last quarter of the 
10th century A.D. is a marvel of artistic execution and serenity 
of expression, apart from its being the earliest • of the best 
specimen. The feudatories of the Rashtrakutas favoured 
Jainism in various places. Near about Kolhapur, the Rattas of 
Saundatti (District Belgaum), and their provincial governors 
were great patrons of Jainism in the 11th century A.D. AJaina 
saint Munichandra wag not only a teacher but also a minister 
to Lak§mideva, Kartivirya’s son ; and he was given the title 
of ‘ Acarya, the founder of Ratta-rajya ’. Under the Silaharas 
of both Karad and Kolhapur, Jainism received great patronage. 
Kolhapur seems to have been a Jaina settlement even before 
the time of the Silaharas. It is once called Padmalaya or the 
abode of Padma or Padmavatl, the Jaina name for Lak§mi 
apparently from the temple of Mahalakshmi (the tutelary deity 
of Kolhapur rulers) which has since been used by Brahmans. 
During the time of the Silaharas (1050-12-0) Jainism was the 
prevailing religion in Kolhapur! and the country around. The 
great teacher Maghanandi seems to have been responsible for 
putting Jainism on a sound footing in this area. In Kolhapur 
itself there are some old temples which testify to the populari- 
ty and prosperity of the creed in the town. It gradually gave 
way to Sankaracarya, the founder of the Smartas (A.D. 
788-320), Ramanuja, the great Vaishnava (A.D. 1130) and 
Basava, the first of the Lingayatas (1150-1168). 

Jainas name their children after their Tlrthankaras or wor- 
thies of the present, past and future ages, after the parents of 
the arhats, after the pious and great men, and sometimes 
after Brahmanic gods and local deities. Like Hindus, Jain 
parents sometimes give their children mean names to^ avert 
early death, as Kallappa. From Kallu (K) stone Kadappa from 
lead (K.) forest, Dhondu from dhondu (M.) and Daxjoxhl from 
dagad (M.) stone. 


Kolhapur Jainas are divided into Upadhyas or priesta, 
Pancamas who are generally traders, Caturthas who are 
generally husbandmen, Kasaras or copper dealers, ana 
Selavalas or cloth-sellers. With the spread . of modern 
education these hereditary professions are getting changed. 
These classes eat together but do not inter-marry ; lately, 
however, some inter-marriages are taking place. Formerly the 
sect, it is reported, included barbers, washer men and many 
other castes that have now ceased to be Jainas. Properly 


Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Edgar Thurston, Vol. II, P. 422, 
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speaking, in certain areas, there is no separate priestly caste 
among the Jainas ; the Upadhyas or priests are usually chosen 
from among the learned Pancamas or Caturthas subject to 
the recognition of their principal svdmls or head priests called 
Pattacarya Svamls. 


The sacred literature of Jainas is in a Prakrt dialect called 
MagadhI. They keep cattle but are not allowed to have pet 
birds in cages. As a community, Jainas are strict vegetarians 
and do not use animal food on pain of loss of caste. They filter 
the water that is used in drinking or cooking for fear of killing 
insect life. The pious Jaina takes his food before sunset in 
fear of destroying any animal life by eating in the dark. No 
pious Jaina tastes honey or drinks 'liquor, and monks and 
religious Jainas abstain from fresh vegetables. Men wear the 
waistcloth, jacket, coat, shouldercloth and often the Kanarese 
headscarf. Women wear the hair in a knot at the back of the 
head and dress in the full Maratha lugade with or without 
passing the skirt back between the feet, and a bodice with 
a back and short sleeves. Young widows may dress in the 
lugade and bodice and their hair is not shaven. Old widows 
generally dress in white and do not put on bodices. Strict 
Jainas object to tillage because of the loss of life which it 
cannot help causing. Still they do not carry their objection to 
the length of refusing to dine with Jaina husbandmen. Among 
Kolhapur Jainas the husbandmen are the largest and most 
important class, with a head priest or Bhattaraka of their own 
who lives at Nandi about eighteen miles east of Kolhapur and 
has also a matha in Kolhapur. Except some of the larger 
landholders who keep farm servants Jaina landholders with the 
help of their women do all parts of field work with their own 
hands. They are among hardest working husbandmen in the 
district, making use of every advantage of soil and situation. 
In large towns like Kolhapur and Miraj Jains are merchants, 
traders, and shopkeepers dealing chiefly 'in jewelery, cotton, 
cloth and grain. The traders or Fanchamas have their Bhattaraka 
at Kolhapur ; besides at Kolhapur, he has a matha at Raibag and 
Belgaum. Most Kasaras deal in bangles or deal in copper or 
brass metal, and others weave and press oil. To every Jaina 
temple one or more priests or Upadhyas are attached. They 
belong to the Chaturth or the Pancham division and are 
supported by the Jaina community, taking food offerings, cloth 
and money presents which are made to the gods and goddesses. 
Besides temple priests, every village which has a considerable 
number of Jamas has a hereditary village priest called gramo- 
padhyd who conducts their ceremonies and is paid either in 
cash or in grain. These village priests, who are married and 
in whose families the office of priest is hereditary, are under 
a high priest called dharmddhikari or religious head, a celibate 
or ascetic by whom they are appointed and who has power 
to turn out any priest who breaks religious rules or caste 
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chapter 3, customs. Lately, those two offices are merged in the hands of 
People andCnliare who is subordinate to Bhattaraka. The village priest 

P Juris. " keeps a register of all marriages and thread-girdings in the 
villages; and the Bhattarakas whose headquarters are at 
Kolhapur and other places and whose authority extends over 
all Kolhapur Jainas, make a yearly circuit gathering contribu- 
tions, or send an agent to collect subscriptions from the 
persons named in the village priest’s list. The office of hif n 
priest is selective. The high priest chooses his successor fro 
among his favourite disciples. Though the Bhattarakas ai 
respected and well received whenever they go out. they seem i 
be losing strength as an institution ; but in the post-mediasvi 
ages, their mathas did good work ; they looked to the religioi 
needs of society and contributed to its social solidarity 
secondly, the learned heads of the mathas were great teachei 
and authors in some cases, and therefore the mathas were sea 
of learning ; thirdly, they were looked upon as religious head 
and as such the contemporary kings honoured them an 
entrusted them with the management of temples and the: 
estates. Under the present changed circumstances, the strengt 
of the matha institution has very much declined. Bhattaraka 
have hereditary titles ; Jinasena, that of the Chaturtha section 
Laksmisena, of the Panchama section; Devendralnrti, of th 
Kasara section ; and Visalalariti, of the setavala section. Th 
last two have their Mathas outside Kolhapur. 

In the early morning before he gets up, a pious Jain rests hi 
right shoulder on the ground. He then sits facing the eas 
and repeats verses in praise of Jinadev, the victorious ant 
thereafter sets out for the temple to see the image of Txrtha 
kara, say PSrsvanltha, avoiding as far as possible on his wa 2 
the sight of man or beast. On returning home from the tempi 
he bathes in warm water which he first purifies by recitin; 
verses over it. When bath is finished he puts on a freshly 
■washed cotton cloth, sits on a low wooden stool, and for abou 
an hour says his morning prayer or Samayika. He lays 
sandal, fiower s and sweetmeat before the house gods and ther 
goes to the temple to worship the Jina, where the head ascetic 
or Svdmi reads the Jaina Parana, tells his beads, receives th€ 
holy water gandhodaka or firth in which the image has beer 
bathed. On certain occasions he performs a fire 'worship and 
feeds the fire with cooked rice and clarified butter in the names 
of tKe popular deities or Visvedevas. He usually lunches 
between eleven and one. If a stranger happens to visit the 
house at dinner time, he is welcomed and asked to dine. If the 
guest belongs to the same class as the houseowner they sit in 
the same row. As a rule he sups an hour at least before sun- 
set. recites his evening prayer, visits the temple and hears 
a Purar.a, especially in the four months of the rainy season. 
Women, as soon as they rise, go to the temple to nave a sight 
of the Jina. say Parsvanatfca. return home and mind the house. 
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sweeping and cowdunging the kitchen and dining place. They CHAPTER 3. 

then bathe, dress in a freshly washed cotton lugade and bodice, p flopJo “~J culture 

nib their brows and cheeks with vermilion and turmeric, again jahms. 

visit the temple, bow before the god, and throw over the head 

water which has been used in bathing the god. Household 

work like cooking, washing, grinding, fetching water etc. is 

done by them. They visit the Jaina temple listen to a Purana. 

These details depict conditions more in the rural than in the 
urban areas. The temple is really the religious as well as social 
tie for the community as a whole. 

The religion of Kolhapur Jainas may be treated under five Religion, 
heads ; temple worship of the twenty-four Jinas and their 
attendant goddesses ; holy places and holy days ; the worship 
of house-gods ; the worship of field guardians ; and irregular 
worship of evil disease-causing spirits. The chief Jaina 
doctrine is, that to take life is sin. Like Buddhists they believe 
that certain conduct has raised men above the gods. Twenty- 
four Jainas have gained perfection. To each of these a sign 
and attendant god and goddess have been allotted and these 
form the regular objects of Jaina temple worship. Jainas 
belong to two main sects the Svetambaras or white-robed and 
Digambaras or sky-clad that is naked saint worshippers. These 
designations indicate that the ideal saints of the former wear 
white garments but those of the latter go about nude. The 
bulk of Kolhapur Jainas are of the Digambar section. Temple 
worship i s the chief part of a Jaina’s religious duties. Their 
temples are called bastis or dwellings but can easily be made 
out from ordinary dwellings by their high plinths. The temple 
consists of an outer hall and a shrine. The walls of the outer 
hall are filled with niches of the different popular deities and 
attendant goddesses. In the shrine is an image generally of 
the twenty-third Tirthankara Parsvanatha, which in Kolhapur 
temples is generally naked (so far as Digambara temples are 
concerned). The images in most cases are of black polished 
stone, two feet to three feet high, either standing with the 
hands stretched down the sides or in the seated cross-legged 
position. The other images generally worshipped in this part 
are those of Adinatha, Neminetha and Candranatha. Temple 
worship is of four kinds ; daily worship, eight-day or astanhiki 
worship, wish filling or kalpa worship, and five-blessing or 
pa ncakalyam worship. In the daily temple worship the 
image of the saint is bathed by the temple ministrant in milk 
and on special days in the five nectars or pancamrta: water, 
tree sap or vrksa rasa that is sugar, plantains, clarified butter, 
milk and curds. The priest repeats sacred verses, sandal paste 
is laid on the image, and it is decked with flowers. 

Jainas perform the cdtarihikl or eight-days worship three 
times in a year from the bright eighth to the full-moon of 
Asadha or July-August, in Kartika or October-November and 
in Phdlguna or February-March. Only the rich perform' the 
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wish-filling or Kalpa worship as the worshipper has to give the 
priest, whatever lie asks. The pavcakctlyam worship centres 
round the five auspicious occasions, namely conception, birth, 
renunciation, enlightenment and liberation, in the career of 
a Tirthankara. In certain details it resembles the Brahmnnical 
sacrifice ; of course, there is no place for any sort of animal 
destruction. According to the Jaina doctrine, bathing in holy 
places does not cleanse one from sin. Kolhapur. Jninas make 
pilgrimages to Jaina holy places, Ujjyantngiri or Girnar in South 
Kathiawar sacred to NemTsvara or Neminatha, Pavapura near 
Rajagrha or Rajgir about fifty miles south of Patna sacred to 
Vardhamana Svami, Sammedagiri properly Sammet Sliikhar 
or Parasnath hill in Hazaribagh in West Bengal sacred 
to Parsvaniithn where are feet, symbols or pndti Ms of the 
twenty-four Jaina arhats or worthies, and in the south, the 
monolithic image of Gomatcsvava in Graven Belgola in 
Mysore, and Mudabidri in South Kanara. They make pilgrim- 
ages to Banaras which they say is the birthplace of Parsvaniithn. 
The leading religious scats of Jainas arc Delhi, Dinkanchi in 
Madras, Penangundi in the South and Kolhapur. Any poor 
Jaina may visit these places and is fed for any number of days, 
but on pain of loss of caste ho must beg from no one who is 
not a Jaina. 


Jaina ascetics keep ten fasts in every lunar month, the 
fourth, the eighth, the eleventh, the fourteenth, the full-moon 
and no moon days. During the caturmasa, pious house-holders 
observe full or partial fasts on the 8th and 14th day of a fort- 
night. They keep most of the Brahmanic holidays and in addi- 
tion the week beginning from the lunar eighth of Asatfha or 
June-July, of KdrWca or October-Novcmber, and of Phalguna 
or Fcbrunry-Mnvch ; they hold a special feast on Sruta Pavcmi 
Mny-Junc. Of the twenty-four minor gods and goddesses who 
attained on the twenty-four saints the chief are Ksetrnpala and 
Kalika or Jvnlfimalhn and Padmavatl who have other counter- 
parts in Bhairavn and LnlcsmT. 


Jainas pay special respect to Srutadcv! who is represented by 
a sacred book resting on a brazen chair called sruta skandha or 
learning’s prop and in whoso honour in all Jaina temples 
a festival is held on the bright fifth of Jyci(ha or May-June ; 
the Briihmnnic counterpart of this deity is SnrasvntT. To these 
guardian goddesses and saints two beings are added, Bhugnbali 
or Gommata of Srnvan Belgola in Mysore distinguished by the 
creepers twining round his arms and Nandisvara a small 
temple like a brass frame. Besides these, they worship a brass 
wheel of law or dharmaccikra which is symbolic of religion, 
they also worship an image representing five classes of great 
deities or PammcSthi, a verbal salutation to the whole of 
whom forms a pious Jnina’s daily prayer. Jninas think that 
their book and temple gods the Arluits or worthies, the Siddhas 
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or perfect beings, the Acaryas or preceptors, the Upadhyas or 
priests, and the Sadhus or saints are too austere and ascetic to 
take an interest in every-day life or to be worshipped as house 
guardians. Perhaps for this reason their house deities ere 
general! y of a popular nature. 

As among Hindus, the house deities are kept in a separate 
room generally next to the cooking room in a devara or shrine 
of carved wood. The images are generally of metal three to 
four inches high. Among them is usually the mask or bust 
of some deceased female member of the family who has 
afflicted the family with sickness and to please her had her 
image placed and worshipped among the house-gods. Besides 
the usual Brahmanic or Lingayata house deities, several 
families have a house image of Parsvanatha but the worship of 
Parsvanalha as a house image is not usual. As among other 
Hindus, the daily worship of the house-gods is simple, chiefly 
consisting in a hurried decking with flowers. On holidays the 
images are bathed in milk and flowers, sandal-paste, rice, 
burnt frankincense and camphor, and cooked food are laid 
before them. Women are not allowed to touch the house gods. 
During the absence of the men of the house the temple priest 
is asked to conduct the daily worship. Latterly, the custom of 
worshipping non-Jaina house deities appears to be diminishing. 
Another class of Jaina deities are the Ksetrapalas or field 
guardians, essentially the deities of agriculturists, the chief of 
whom are Bhairava and Brahma. 

In theory Jains do not believe in spirits. In practice, however, 
such belief is not found to be uncommon, particularly among 
villagers. They believe in spirit-possession and call their 
family spirits pitrigal or fathers. Though they profess not to 
believe that infants are attacked by spirits they perform the 
ceremonies observed by Hindus in honour of Mothers Fifth and 
Sixth which seem to form part of the early rites on which 
the customs of all Hindu sects are based. Besides the spirit 
attacks to which children are believed to be especially liable 
on the fifth and sixth days after birth, Jains believe that 
children are also liable to child-seizures or bold grahas probably 
a form of convulsions, which Jaina women say is the work of 
spirits. Educated and religious Jains who object to the early 
or direct form of spirit action believe in the more refined 
drita or evil eye as a cause of sickness. According to the 
popular Jaina belief all eyes have not the blasting power of the 
evil eye. Care must be taken in cutting the child’s navel cord 
for if any of the blood enters its eyes their glance is sure to -have 
a blasting or evil power. Jains do not believe that a woman in 
her monthly sickness is specially liable to spirit attacks. In 
their opinion a woman runs most risk of being possessed when 
she has just bathed and her colour is heightened by turmeric, 
when her hair is loose, and when she is gaily dressed and happens 
to go to a lonely well or river bank at noon or sunset. Boys 
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also are apt to bo possessed when they are well dressed or fine- 
looking ov when they are unusually smart and clever. Jains 
pro toss not to hold the belief that the dead first wife comes 
back and plague*? the second wife. Still they feel great terror 
for JakhTns that is the ghosts of women who die with unfulfilled 
wishes and who plague the living by attacking children with 
lingering diseases. When a child is wasting away Jaina 
parents make the JakhTn a vow that if the child recovers the 
Jakhm's image shall be placed with their family gods. If the 
child begins to recover as soon as the vow is made the house 
people buy a silver or gold mask or taka of Jakhin, lay sandal- 
paste and flowers on and sweet-meats before it, and set it in 
the god-room with the other house-gods. Five married women, 
who are asked to dine at the house arc presented e>uch with 
turmeric, vermilion, betel and wet gram; and a special offering 
or rattan consisting of five wheat cakes stuffed with sugar 
clarified butter and molasses is made in the name of the dead 
woman who is believed to have turned JakhTn and possessed 
the child. The image is daily worshipped with the house gods 
with great reverence as it generally represents the mother or 
some near relation of the worshipper. However this JakhTn 
worship is now reported to be disappearing. 


Jains have no professional exorcists ov charmers chiefly 
because their place is filled by priests. When sickness is 
believed to bo caused by spirit-possession the priest is consulted. 
He worships the goddess PadmavatT ov Lakshmi and gives the 
sick holy water or firth in which the goddess* feet have been 
washed. If the holy water fails to cure, the priest consults his 
book of omens or sakundrnlT. adds together certain figures in the 
book and divides the total by a certain figure in the book and 
divides the total bv a certain figure in the tables of the book 
and by referring to the book finds what dead relation of the 
sick person the quotient stands for. If it is a woman 
she has become a JakhTn and should be worshipped along 
with the family gods, the priest then mutters a verse 
over a pinch of frankincense ashes or ana arc. burnt bcfox*e the 
gods and hands it to the sick to be rubbed on his brow. If the 
ash-rubbing and JakhTn worship fail to cure the sick, the priest 
prepares a' paper or bhiirj or birch leaf called a y an fra or 
device marked with mystic figures or letters and ties it in 
a silk cloth or puts it in a silk cloth or puts it in a small 
casket, — or r«TTf. mutters verses over it. burns frankincense, and 
tics it round the possessed person’s arm or neck. If the amulet 
is of no avail the priest advises an amtsfftaiut or god-pleasing. 
The head of the house asks the priest to rend a sacred book 
hefeic the temple image of one of the saints or to repent a text 
or mi or sacred hymn or stoira some thousand times in 
honour of one of the saints. The priest is paid for his trouble, 
and when the sick is cured the god-pleasing ends with a feast 
to priest s nnd friends. If even the god-pleasing fails, the sick. 
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if he is an orthodox Jaina, resigns himself to his fate or seeks CHAPTER 3. 
the aid of a physician. Exorcists are shunned by Jain men P Io ^ Cu i turc 
because part of the exorcists’ cure is almost always the offering t p jmsas. 
of a goat or of a cock. When all remedies are of no avail Jains Beliefs, 
sometimes take the sick to a holy place called Tavnidhi fifteen 
miles south-west of CikodT, and the sick or some relation on 
his behalf worships the spirit scaring Brahmanidhi until the 
patient is cured. Jains profess to have sacred pools, animals 
or trees that have a spirit-scarcing power. When an epidemic 
rages, a special worship of Jainadeva is performed. With 
a better acquaintance of the basic principles of Jainism conse- 
quent upon the spread of education and reading of sacred works 
by the Sravakas themselves, and through the preachings of 
saints like Sanlisagara, these practices have become out of date 
and looked upon as almost irreligious excepting perhaps in out 
of the way villages. 


Of the sixteen sacraments or sanskars which are nearly the Sanskars. 
same as the sixteen Brahman sacraments, Kolhapur Jainas 
perform those of thread girding, marriage, puberty and death. 

Except that the texts are not Vedic the rites do not differ much 
from those performed by Brahmans. Their birth ceremonies 
are the same as those of Brahmans like whom on the fifth day 
they worship the goddess Satvai. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread between eight and sixteen. A boy must not be girt 
until he is eight. If, for any reason, it suits the parents to hold 
the thread-girding before the boy is eight, they add to his age 
the nine months he passed in the womb. A Jaina astrologer 
names a lucky day for the thread-girding, a booth is raised 
before the house, and an earth altar or bahule a foot and a half 
square is built in the booth and plantain trees are set at corners. 

Pots are brought from the potter’s and piled in each comer of 
the altar and a yellow cotton thread is passed round their 
necks. Over the altar is a canopy and in front is a small 
entrance hung with evergreen. A day or two before the 
thread-girding, the invitation procession consisting of men and 
women of the boy’s house with music and friends starts from 
the houses. They first go to the Jaina temple and the father 
or some other relation with the family priest lays a cocoanut 
before the god, bows before him and asks him to perform the 
ceremony. Jains have no devak or family guardian worship. 

The boy and his parents go through the preliminary ceremonies 
as at a Brahman thread-girding. The boy's head is shaved and 
he is bathed and rubbed with turmeric. The astrologer .marks 
the lucky moment by means of his water-clock or gha$ika and 
as it draws near music plays and guns are fired. The priest 
recites the auspicious verses and throws red rice over the boy. 

The boy is seated on his father’s or if the father is dead on 
some other kinsman’s knee on a low stool. The knot of his 
hair is tied and he is girt with a sacred thread or j anve and 
a string of kusa grass is tied round his waist. The priest 
(G.o.r.) l-c Vf 708—11 
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kindles the sacred fire, betel is served to the guests and money 
gifts are distributed among priests and beggars. The boy has 
to go and beg at five Jaina houses. He stands at the door of 
each house and asks the mistress of the house to give him alms 
saying “ Oh lady, be pleased to give alms The alms usually 
consists of a waistcloth, rice or cash. Great merit is believed 
to be gained by giving alms to a newly girded boy and many 
women visit the boy’s house for three or four days to present 
him with silver or clothes. After begging at five houses the 
boy returns home and a feast to friends and kinsfolk ends the 
first day. The sodmunj or grass-cord loosening is performed 
usually after a week and sometimes between a week from the 
thread-girding and the marriage day. The loosening is gene- 
rally performed near a pimpal (ficus religiosa) tree. The boy 
is bathed, the rite of holiday calling or pit nyahavacan is gone 
through as on the first day, music plays and flowers, sandal- 
paste, burn frankincense and sweetmeat are offered to the 
pimpal tree. The boy bows before the tree and the priest 
unties the cord from round his waist. The boy is then dressed 
in a full suit of clothes, declares that he means to go to Banaras 
and spend the rest of his life in study and worship and sets out 
on his journey. Before he has gone many yards, his maternal 
uncle meets him, promises him his daughter’s hand m marriage 
and asks him to return home and live among them as a house- 
holder or grhasth. The boy is escorted home with music and 
band of friends and a small feast to friends and kinsfolk ends 
the ceremony. Latterly, the practice of collective vrata bandha 
ceremony is becoming popular and they are celebrated at places 
like Bahunali etc. and on occasions of pancakalyanl puja etc. 


Formerly, boys used to be married between fifteen and 
twenty-five and girls before they came of age. The law has 
now prescribed fourteen and eighteen as the minimum age for 
the marriage of a girl and a boy respectively. In towns and in. 
educated families even this age has increased, particularly in 
the case of girls. The boy’s father proposes the match to the 
girl’s father and when they agree an astrologer is consulted. 
He compares the birth papers of the boy and the girl and 
approves the match if he thinks the result will be lucky and 
if the family stocks and branches or Sakhds of the boy and 
the g’rl are different. Then on a lucky day the boy’s father 
visits the girl’s house with a few friends, including five kins- 
women, and are received by the girl’s father and mother. The 
girl is seated on a low stool in front of the house gods and the 
boy’s father presents her with a sadt and bodice and a pair of 
silver chains or sarikhVis and anklets or valas. Her brow is 
marked with vermilion and decked with a network of flowers. 
The women of the boy’s house dress the girl in the clothes 
and ornaments brought by the boy’s father and the boy’s 
father puts a little sugar in her mouth. Packets of sugar and 
betel are handed to the guests and the asking or magiii ends 
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with a feast to the quests. Formerly, marriage took place two 
or three ye:u;, after betrothal. A lucky day for the marriage 
is fixer, by a^rolejvr. The ceremony lasts five days according 
to orthodox custom. On the first day two married girls in the 
bride*;; house bathe early in the morning, wear a ceremonial 
dress and with music and band of friends go to a pond or 
a river with copper pats on their heads, lay sandal-paste, 
flowers, rice, vermilion, burnt frankincense, and sweet meats 
on the bank in the name of the water goddess, fill the pots 
with water and mark them with vermilion, set a cocoanut and 
betel leaves in the mouth of each, cover them with bodice 
cloths and deck them with Gold necklaces. They then set the 
waterpols on their heads, return home and lay them on the 
enrthem altars. Flowers, vermilion, burnt frankincense and 
sweetmeats arc offered to the pots and five dishes filled with 
earth arc set before them, sprinkled with water from the 
waterpots. and mixed seed grain is sown in the earth. Friends 
and kinsfolk are asked to dine at the house and the sprout- 
offering or aiikurarpnna is over. The bridegroom is bathed at 
his house and lights a sacred fire or homo, puls on a rich dress 
and goes on horseback with music and friends carrying clothes, 
ornaments, sugar, and betel packets to the bride’s house. The 
bride’s party meet him on the way and the bridegroom is taken 
to the bride’s house and seated outside of the house on a seat 
of auduvibar or umbar (Ficus glomerata) wood. The bride’s 
parents come out with a vessel full of water, the father washes 
his future son-in-law’s feet and the mother pours w.ater over 
them. The bridegroom is then taken to a raised seat in the 
house, seated on it and presented with clothes, a gold ring and 
necklace. The bridegroom’s parents present the ornaments 
and clothes they have brought for the bride, packets of betel 
and sugar are handed to friends and kinspeople and the first 
day ends with a feast to the bridegroom’s party. The bride- 
groom returns home with his party, is rubbed with turmeric 
and clarified butter, and bathed by five married women, seated 
in a square with an earthen pot at each comer and a yellow 
thread passed five times round their necks. The bride is 
bathed in a similar square at her house. On the third day the 
bride and bridegroom bathe, dress in newly washed clothes and 
starting from their homes meet at the Jaina temple. The 
priest attends them and the two bow before the idol. The 
priest makes them repeat the five-salutation hymn which every 
Jaina ought to know and warns them to keep the Jaina vow 
or Jain vrata of non-killing or ahinsa and of leading a pure 
moral life. They are treated to sweetmeats each by their own 
people and the family gods and the cork marriage coronet or 
basing are worshipped at both houses. On the fourth day the 
actual marriage ceremony begins. Friends and relations are 
asked to both houses. The bridegroom is rubbed with flagrant 
oil and again kindles the sacred fire, dresses in rich clothes and 
goes to the bride’s house on horseback with music and friends, 
(o.o.r.) L-o Vf 70S — 1 1« 
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On the way he is met "by the bride’s party and taken to 
a raised umbar wood (Ficus glomerate) seat. While he is 
seated on the seat a couple from the bride’s house, generally the 
bride’s parents, come and wash his feet. The aridegroom 
thrice sips water, puts on the new sacred thread offered him by 
the bride’s priest and swallows curds mixed with sugar which 
the couple have poured over his hands. The father-in-law 
leads the bridegroom by the hand to a readymade seat in the 
house. Before the seat a curtain is held and two heaps of rice, 
one on each side of the curtain, marked with the lucky cross or 
svastika and crowned with the sacred kusa grass. A short 
time before the auspicious lucky moment the bride is led by 
her friends and made to stand on the rice heap behind the 
curtain, the bridegroom standing on the rice heap on the other 
side. The guests stand around and the priests recite the nine- 
planet lucky verses or navagrahu manglastakas. The astro- 
loger marks the lucky moment by clapping his hands, the 
musicians redouble their noise, the priests draw aside the 
curtain, and the bride and the bridegroom look at each other 
and are husband and wife. The bridegroom marks the bride’s 
brow with vermilion and she throws a flower garland round his 
neck. They fold their hands together and the bride’s father 
pouts water over their hands. They then throw rice over each 
others head and the priests and guests throw rice at the couple. 
The priests tie the marriage wristlets on their hands. The 
bridegroom then sits on a low stool facing east and the bride 
on another stool to his left. (In some places the bride sits to 
the right and the bridegroom to the left.) The priest kindles the 
sacred or homa fire and the bridegroom feeds the fire with 
offerings of parched rice held in a dish before him by the 
bride. Then the priest lays seven small heaps of rice, each 
with a small stone or a beielnut at the top, in one row. The 
bridegroom, holding the bride by the hand, touches the rice 
and the stone or betelnut on each heap with his right toe, 
moves five times round the heaps, the priest shows the couple 
the Polar star or dhruva and payment of a money gift to the 
priest completes the days ceremonies. The hems of the 
couple’s garments are knotted together and they walk into the 
house and bow before the waterpots which have been arranged 
on the first day and are fed with a dish of milk and clarified, 
butter. Next day the bride’s parents give a feast to the bride- 
groom’s party and to their own kinspeople. In the morning the 
couple are seated in the booth and young girls on both sides 
join them. The bridegroom takes some wet turmeric powder 
and rubs it five times on the bride’s face, who gathers it and 
rab$ it on the bridegroom’s face. Next morning the sacred fire 
is again kindled and the serpent is worshipped. The couple 
then dine at the bride’s and are thereafter seated on horseback, 
the bride before the bridegroom and taken to the Jaina temple 
where they walk round the god, bow before him and ask his 
blessing. They then walk to the bridegroom’s. Before they 
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reach, every part of the house is lighted and a long white sheet CHAPTER 3. 
is spread on the ground from the booth door to the god-room. 

When the couple attempt to cross the threshold the bride- p Jainas. 
groom’s sister blocks the door and does not allow them to enter. Marriage. 
The bridegroom asks her why she blocks the door. She says, 
will you give your daughter in marriage to my son ? He 
answers, Ask my wife. The sister asks the wife and she says, 

I will give one of my three pearls in marriage to your son. 

Then the sister leaves the door, the couple walk into the house, 
bow before the house-gods, and a feast ends the ceremony. 

It must be stated that the details about marriage ceremony 
described above depict a picture more of the past than of the 
present. They are now getting considerably modified and 
abridged and some of them are even tending to disappear, 
particularly in cities. 

Though forbidden by their sacred books, all Jainas except Widow Marriage. 
Upadhyas (priests) and some families of prestige allow widow 
marriage. They say the practice came into use about 200 years 
ago. If a woman does not get on well with her husband, she 
may live separate from him but cannot marry during her 
husband’s lifetime. 

When a Jaina is on the point of death, a priest is called in to Last rites, 
recite verses to cleanse the sick person’s ears, to quiet his soul, 
and if possible to drive away his disease. When recovery is 
hopeless, a ceremony called sallekhana vidhi or voluntary 
submission to death is performed to sever the sick person from 
worldly pleasures and to make him fit for the life iie is about 
to enter. Sometimes the sick man is made to pass through the 
ceremony called sannyas grahana (ascetic vow-taking) with the 
same rites as among Brahmanas. When these rites are over 
and death is near, the dying man is made to lie on a line of 
three to four wooden stools and the names of gods and sacred 
hymns are loudly repeated. After death the body is taken Death and Funeral, 
outside of the house, bathed in warm water (this bathing is not 
current everywhere), dressed in a waist and shoulder cloth 
and seated cross-legged on a low stool leaning against the wall. 

A bier is made and the dead is laid on it and the whole body 
including the face is covered with a white sheet. Jewels or 
gold pieces are put into the dead mouth and fastened over the 
eyes. Four kinsmen lift the bier and followed by a party of 
friends walk after the chief mourner who carries a firepot 
slung from his hand. To perform Jaina funeral rites, from the 
first to the thirteenth day, six men are required, the chief 
mourner who carries fire, four corpse-bearers and a body- 
dresser. Music is played at some funerals, but on the way no 
coins or grain are thrown to spirits and no words uttered. The 
party moves silently to the burning ground and the chief 
mourner is not allowed to look behind. About half-way the 
bier is laid on the ground and the cloth is removed from the 
dead face apparently to make sure that there are no signs of 
life. They go on to the burning ground and set down the bier. 

One of the party cleans the spot where the pyre is to be 
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prepared and they build the pyre. When it is ready the 
bearers lay the body on the pile and the chief mourner lights it. 
When the body is half consumed or about to be set on Sre the 
chief mourner bathes, carries an earthen pot filled with water 
on his shoulder and walks three times round the pile. Another 
man walks with him and at each turn makes a hole in the pot 
with a stone called asma or the life-stone. When three 
rounds and three holes are made, the chief mourner throws 
the pot over his back and beats his mouth with the open palm 
of his right hand. The asma or lifestone is kept ten days and 
each day a rice ball is offered to it. The funeral patty stops 
at the burning ground till the skull bursts. If they choose, 
some of the party may go home but the six mourners must 
remain there till the body is consumed when each offers 
a flour-ball and a handful of water to the life-stone and returns 
home. A lamp is set on the spot where the dead breathed his 
last, and kept there burning for at least twenty-four hours. 
On the second day the six chief mourners go to the burning 
ground and in the house put out the fire with offerings of milk, 
sugar and water. On the third day they gather the deceased’s 
bones and bury them somewhere among the neighbouring hills. 
Except offering a rice ball to the life-stone from the first to the 
tenth day nothing special is performed from the fourth to the 
ninth day. The family are held impure for ten days. On the 
tenth the house is cowdunged and all members of the family 
bathe and each offers a handful of water called tilodaka (sesame 
water) to the dead. The house is purified by sprinkling holy 
water and the sacred or homa fire is lit by the priest. On the 
twelfth the clothes of the deceased are given to the poor and 
rice balls in the name of the deceased and his ancestors are 
made and sandal-paste, flowers, vermilion, frankincense ana 
sweetmeat are offered to them. The temple gods are 
worshipped and a feast to the corpse-bearers and dresser ends 
the twelfth day ceremony. On the thirteenth day the sraddha 
(mind-rite) is performed and a few friends and relations are 
asked to dine. A fortnightly and monthly ceremony is 
performed every month for one* year and a feast is held every 
year for twelve years in some of the families. According to 
the old rule the widow’s head should be shaved on the tenth 
but the practice is becoming rare. She however gives up her 
lucky thread and toe ornaments and does not wear a black 
bodice or lugade. When a sanyasi (ascetic) dies his body is 
carried in a canopied chair instead of an ordinary bier. The body 
is laid on the pyre and bathed in the five nectars or pancdmrtas 
milk, curds, clarified butter, plantain, and sugar. Camphor is 
lighted on the head and the pile is lit. At a sanyasVs funeral 
only five men are required. A fire-carrier is not wanted as fire 
can be taken from any neighbouring house to light the pile. 
The family of the dead are impure for only three days and no 
balls are offered to the dead. When an infant dies before 
teething it is buried, and boys who die before their thread- 
girding are not honoured with the rice-ball offering. Iso special 
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rites are performed in the case of a married woman, a widow, CHAPTER 3. 
or a woman who dies in childbed. No evil attaches to a death p eoP | e "^ Culture 
which happens during an eclipse of the sun or the moon. In P Jaijtas. 
the case of a person who dies at an unlucky moment, Jainas 
perform the same riles as other Hindus. 


Jainas are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle Bhattamka. 
social disputes at caste meetings. Appeals against the decisions 
of the caste council lie to their Bhattaraka or svatrii or religious 
heads who with the two titles Jinasena SvamI and Laksmisena 
SvamI and with jurisdiction over the Jainas of almost the 
whole Bombay Karnatak, live at Kolhapur. 

Non-KolhapUr Jainas include a considerable number of Jaina Non-Koihapur 
Marwaris and Jaina Gujarat Vanis who have come from Jnins - 
Marwar and Gujarat for trade and have settled in the district. 

They do not marry with the Jainas of Kolhapur, and unlike the 
Jainas of Kolhapur they have no objection to take water and 
food from non-Jainas. Their favourite place of pilgrimage is 
Mount Abu. They are moneylenders and dealers in piece- 
goods and jewellary. They live in well built houses, send their 
children to schools, and are a prosperous class. Many of them 
have now settled in this part, especially in prosperous business 
centres where they have built temples for themselves. 

Lingayats ( Linga-Wearers ) were returned in 1931 1 * as number- Lwgayats. 
ing 74,975 in Kolhapur district, of whom 38,646 were males and 
36,329 females. They are chiefly found in the Hatkanangale, 

Gadhinglaj and Shirol sub-divisions. More than one-third of 
their population is found in Gadhinglaj on the south-east 
bordering on Belgaum. 

The Lingayata sect which rose in importance during the 
twelfth century is closely associated with the name of Basava 3 


1 In 1921 they numbered 60,911 (m. 31,901; /. 29,010). 

8 Followers of Basava consider him an incarnation of Nandi (Siva’s bull). 
According to the traditional account. Basava was bom in a Brahmans family at 
Ingleshwar Bagevndi in tho Bijapur district (about A. L». 1126) as the son of 
Madi raja and Madalambike. He refused to undergo the upanayana ceremony and 
ombraccdthe Virsaiva faith. Ho spent hie early days at Kappadi. atthejunotion of 
tho Malaprabha and Krishna where a shrine stands, dedicated to Sangamesvara. 
Here Basava is said to have received a divine call toworkfor the revival of 
Virasaivism. Ho found a great opportunity to fulfil his mission when ho was 
appointed prime minister of Bijjala the Kalachuri King (A. L». 1166-1168) 
in succession to his own matornal unole who had filled that prst till his death. 
Basava’s influence in the realm increased when the king married his sister, 
Padmavati. In concert with Channabasava, the son of another sister of his, 
he pursued a vigorous policy of spreading tho Virasaiva doctrine through the priests 
ofthe faith called Jangamns. The other officers at the court carried tales about 
Basava to tho king, and accused him of embezzlement. Basava fled and, with the 
help of his numorous followers who accompanied him. defeatedtho king, whowas 
compelled to reinstate him in his former high office, true reconciliation, however, 
therecouldnotbe, and there are different accounts ofwhat followed. 

TheLingayat- account is that Basava directed one of his disciples to day the king 
when he came to know of the latter’s design to put out .the eyes of two Lingayat 
devotees, and fled to Kudal Sangmesvara where he was * absorbed into the Linga’. 
The Jain version is that Basava succeeded in the murder of his king with a poison- 
ed fruit, and then struck with panic fled before tho king’s son to Ulavi.noar Goa 
where hothrew himselfinto a woll to escape capture and perished. Lingayats still go 
on pilgrimage to Ulavi in Magh (Jan.-Feb.). 
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CHAPTER s. mho, though not the founder of the faith, mas mainly responsible 
for making it popular in the Kannada country. Lmgayaias 
rir^r " claim the linen as the earliest object of morship and look on 
3 a sava as the restorer, not the author, of the faith. It is net 
unlikely that like other guardian emblems or objects the iir.ca 
has from very early times been vrom by the people of the 
Deccan. 1 In Kolhapur. Garays, not Brahmans. mho are the 
ministrants in Ssiv shrines, often —ear the tinea, though most 
of them are not folio— ers of the Lihgayata faith. According to 
the theory of the faith the vrorshippers cf the lingo are equal and 
distinctions of caste cease. It is said that Basava allcmed 
people of even the lom est classes to join the ne~ sect l.Iany cf 
the early adherents vrere men of lorn caste, the bulk of Linga- 
yata saints being outeastes ana —omen, mithoui a Br ahmans 
among them. But soon after Basava's death, the lamer cr 
impure classes —ere not alio— ed to join and all other classes 
mho mished to join had to pass a term of proving before they 
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faith cleared of all priestly mysticism. They deny the supre- 
macy of Brahmans, and pretend to be free from caste 
distinctions, though at the present day case is in fact observed 
amongst them. They declare that there lr> no need for sacrifices, 
penances, pilgrimages or fasts. The cardinal principle of the 
faith is an unquestioning belief in the efficiency of the lingam, 
the image which has always been regarded as symbolical of the 
God Siva. This image, which is called the jaiigama lingam or 
moveable iifipam, to distinguish it from the s{haunra or fixed 
lirinain of Hindu temples, is always carried on some part of the 
body, usually the neck or the left arm, and is placed in the left 
hand of the deceased when the body is committed to the grave. 
Men and women, old and young, rich and poor, all alike wear 
this symbol of their faith, and its loss is regarded as spiritual 
death, though in practice the loser can, after a few ceremonies, 
be invested with a new one. They are strict disciplinarians in 
the matter of food and drink, and no true Lingayat is 
permitted to touch meat in any form, or to partake of any kind 
of liquor. This Puritan simplicity raises them in the social 
scale, and has resulted in producing a steady law-abiding race, 
who are conservative of the customs of their forefathers, and 
have hitherto opposed a fairly unbroken front to the advancing 
tide of foreign ideas. To this tendency is due the very slow 
spread of modem education amongst them, while, on the other 
hand, their isolation from outside influence has without doubt 
assisted largely in preserving intact their beautiful, highly 
polished, and powerful language, Canarese i.e. Kannada.* 

One of the leading doctrines of Basav’s faith was that nothing 
could make the bearer of the linga impure. To the true believer 
the observance of ceremonial impurity in consequence of 
a woman’s monthly sickness, a birth or a death was unnecessary. 
In actual practice, many Kolhapur Lingayatas are found to 
observe the practice. Another of Basav’s leading doctrines 
was that as she wore the linga the Lingayata woman was the 
equal of the Lingayata man ; that therefore she should not 
marry till she came of age ; that she should have a say in the 
choice of her husband ; and that she, equally with the man, 
might be a guru (Lingayata teacher). In practice ; however the 
position of a Lingayata woman hardly differs from the position 
of a woman in a non-Lingayat Hindu household. According to 
the theory of the Lingayata faith the wearer of the linga safe 
from all evil influences, neither stars nor evil spirits can harm 
him. In practice many Lingayatas consult astrologers and fear 
and guard against evil spirits. The chief point of other 
difference between Kolhapur Lingayatas and Hindus is that 
a Lingayata worships fewer gods, has fewer fasts and feasts 
and fewer ceremonies, especially death ceremonies and purify- 
ing ceremonies ; that both men and women wear the linga and 
neither man nor woman the sacred thread ; that both men and 
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* Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Edgar Tliruston, Vol. IV, p. 280. 
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women rub their brows with cowdung ashes ; that they neither 
, eat animal food nor drink liquor ; and that they show high 
' respect to Jnngamas, their own priests. In having a Un'gn 
binding, an initiation tor priests, and a purifying ceremony for 
all instead of the sixteen sniiiskiiras (sacraments). Liiigayatas 
differ both from Hindus. In their respect for life, in the strict- 
ness of their rules against the use of animal food and liquor and 
in the little regard they show to the dead. Lingavatas are like 
Jains. 


Kolhapur Lingavatas belong to four classes:— (1) Jangams 
as (priests). (2) Vanis (traders!. (SI Pancams or Paneamsalis 
(craftsmen, husbandmen and herdsmen), and (4) an unnamed 
class including servants, bnvbcrs, washermen, and Mnhars. 

Lihgayata priests of Kolhapur include five sects or schools 
Ekoramaradhya, Marularadhya, Panditaradhva. Eevanaradhyst, 
and Yisvaradhva. The founders of these schools Ekorama, 
Manila, Pandita, Revana and Yisva are believed to have 
sprung from the five mouths of isiva and to have been great 
spreaders of the Lihgayata faith. The heads of these sects 
seldom moot and there is no show of rivalry. To laymen all 
Jangamas are holy and they worship all without much inquiry 
as to their schools. Each of the five schools includes thirteen 
Kip is (divisions).' "It is a peculiarity amongst the Lihgiiyats 
that thev esteem the Jangam or priest as superior even to the 
deity."* ' 


' Tho (divisional of the Rkoramaradhva school aw Rhasmn. Ohandragnndi 

t\all.W"tm. lvhadgi, Khastak, tamhontinha, ilrityakanti. Rajvn. l'amgiri. Ranpva. 
SUikhari, Trinnti, and Vasam. The divisions of the MarnlaradhyajSotuvd aw Rilvasntro 
Thnitravn. Ohakari, Hat tar, Ksvaeh, Koratvan. Knkshakauta, lvutar. Alallt, Masanl, 
Xilkanti. Singi, and S aTnakaothi. Thu* divisions of the Vanditaradlvya School ave 
Rodadi. RhagSni. Ihnti, Gonikati. dalkanti, dathar, Keshkanti, l«a!1at, l«ochnn. Mnkta- 
gnrhha. Natiia, Trignn. and Yijnwakanti. The divisions of the Kevanaradhya s.'hool 
atv Rhikti. Uigainhar. Alahni, Murath, AVwsadi, Xat, Vanehakanti, I'advidx, Varan. 
Shadga, Shari, Surgi, and Vow?. The divisions of tho Yishvatadhya school are Hash* 
vankh, Oagan. Goohar. Gnrjarkanti. Kavnhli, 1'anehvaktu, ranehvani, l„agttdt, Mnsali. 
Vo»hnpati. Shttall. ami Yrishahh. Tho thief details of tho five loading sohoet* aro ; — 
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Jangamas of the some school division (bagi) do not intermarry, chapter 3. 
Jangamas include five classes, Viraktas (renouncers of worthy p e0 pie and Culture, 
pleasures), pattadevrus (head priests), ayyas (teachers), 
carantis (wanderers) and marts (acolytes). Viraktas were the 
loin cloth and short loose shirt and spend most of their time in 
devotion and study. Pattadevrus were a waistcloth instead of 
a loin cloth and are less retired than viraktas . Ayyas are 
married and live chiefly by begging. Carantis (wanderers) 
go from place to place and gather contributions from the 
Lingayata laity for the support of mat has (monasteries). Maris 
(acolytes) are celibates and wait on viraktas. After the death 
of a virkta , the most learned and fittest among his Mahis is 
raised to his seat. Unlike Bijapur Lingayatas, Kolhapur Linga- 
yats have no Ganacharis (monastery managers), Mathapatis 
(Lingayata beadles) and Calvadis (Mhar standard-bearers). In 
Kolhapur the heads of small monasteries are called Matha- 
dayyas. Vanis and Panchams or Panchamsalis can become 
Jangamas but it is only when a Jangama has no child or relation 
that he adopts a boy from these classes. The boy must be 
unmarried and must not be the child of a widow by her second 
husband. Ayyas (married Jangamas) may take food from any 
Lingayata except from members of the barber, washerman and 
mahar classes, and in some cases from oilmen and ferrymen. 

When a jangama gives a feast, all except these three classes 
come and eat together. The same freedom is observed when 
a feast is given in a matha (monastery). In Kolhapur the word 
. Jangama is generally applied to the Jaiigama’s assistants, and 
the head local Jangama is called svami (lord), a title which in 
other districts belongs to the provincial high priest. The 
house in which the mathadayya (local head priest) lives is 
called a matha (monastery). In places where there are many 
Lingayatas the monastery is a large building of stone or burnt 
brick, an open quadrangle generally shaded with trees among 
which the hel (Aegle marmelos) is conspicuous. The four 
verandas of the quadrangle are covered with tiled roofs one of 
which is set apart as a linga shrine with a Nandi (bull) in front. 

In the central hall a place is set apart for the svami (chief 
priest), whose authority extends over several villages. In the 
outer verandas a school is generally held where Kannada and 
sometimes Sanskrit are taught. In the open ground behind the 
monastery are generally a well, and at some distance the tombs 
of previous svamis, cube-shaped stone structures with a lihga on 
the top. The hindpart of the enclosure is generally surrounded 
with a wall. At each comer of the building is a stone called 
the lingmudrikallu (Ziriga-marked stone). Lingayata strangers 
can almost always find a meal at a monastery. No non- 
Lingayat can get a meal at a monastery and no Lingayata 
stranger can remain at a monastery more than two days. The 
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chapter 3. income of the head of the monastery is generally partly paid 
Pooplc andCuiture. government, most of it is collected from the local Linga- 
Lin-oayats. yatas chiefly on marriage and other festive occasions, from 

Mntba. trade fees, and from gifts at religious ceremonies. The head 

of the monastery often gets presents of cloth from cloth dealers 
and grain from husbandmen and landowners. A stranger who 
visits the head of a monastery is generally requested to lay 
some silver coins before his feet. If the svamx expresses a wish 
for anything his wish is promptly gratified by one of his 
followers. He generally takes his mid-day meal at a follower’s 
house and sometimes takes a little at several houses; his 
evening meal he takes in the monastery. He has servants and 
attendants who exact prompt obedience from the svdmi’s 

followers. The svdmi is always careful on all occasions to 

press on his followers the need of keeping their faith and of 
unquestioning obedience to all its rules. In the afternoon he 
generally reads some sacred book, old people almost always 
coming to hear. In Srdvana the congregation is specially large 
and is generally chiefly compposed of old women. The Purana 
is finished in Bhadrapad, when the hearers give cash and 
clothes, and a feast Is held. 

Yanis. The class of Lingayatas who rank next to Jangamas are the 

Vanis (traders). They are divided into Silavantas (rule-keepers) 
and Lokavantas (common people) *. Sllavanta rank next to 
Jangamas and can become Jangamas by passing the purifying 
ceremony called diksa. Lokavantas who rank next to 
sllavantas can also become Jangamas. Except when a Jangama 
is the host or when the feast is held in a religious house, neither 
Sllavantas nor Lokavantas eat with members of the lower 
classes. 

The third division includes Pancamas or Pancamasalis, Teli 
(oilmen), Ambis (ferrymen), Gavalis (cowherds), Majis (garde- 
ners), and Kumbhars (potters). A Jangama may adopt 
a Pancam boy. The fourth or lowest class includes Nhavis 
(barbers), Parits (washermen), and Mahars. 

The names in common use' among men are generally taken 
from the names of Siva such as Rudrappa and Sivalingappa, 
some from Basava and Guru such as Basappa, VIr Basappa and 
Gurusidhappa. If a woman has lost several children she gives 
her next child a mean name, as Kallappa from kullu (K.) stone 
and Kadappa from kad (k.) forest. The names in common use 


* Sil wants is »aM to come from the Sanskrit rVa (good disposition) and to mean 
tli^v si ho olyy religions rules. The vrord Loharanta is from the Sanskrit fola (people) 
and mat of the main. 
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among women are Basavva from Basav, Gangavva from the 
heavenly Ganga, Kallavva from kallu (K.) stone, and Parva- 
tiwa from Parvatl the wife of Siva. Their surnames, when they 
have surnames, are place and . calling names as Lokapuri, a dwel- 
ler in Lokapur or Tenginkai, a cocoanut seller. The lay follow- 
ers of a guru (teacher) adopt his gotra (family stock). 

Lingayatas of Gadhinglaj in the south speak correct Kannada. 
The home tongue of the rest is a somewhat impure Kannada 
spoken in a Marathi tone. Out of door most speak a fairly 
correct Marathi. In general appearance, Kolhapur Lingayatas 
as a class differ little from Marathas. The men are dark-brown 
and women are often fair and handsome. Their houses are sim- 
ple and clean and are occasionally two-storeyed. They are 
divided into several dark and ill-aired rooms, a cooking and 
a store-room, a sitting and office room, and bed rooms. Near 
the cook-room are niches in the wall with folding doors where 
pickles and sun-dried sandge-papad are kekpt. A portion of the 
centre hall is set apart as a shrine where the Jangama is wor- 
shipped. No one but a Lingayata may go into the cook-room or 
into the Jangama shrine. Lingayatas have a great dislike to 
leather. They allow no leather in their saddles; no shoe may 
be brought into the inner part of the house, and if any one 
touches a shoe he must wash. The privy, if there is a privy, 
is at some distance from the house. Cattle are not kept in the 
house but in a separate shed. 

Lingayatas never use animal food or spirituous drink. Their 
daily food, includes rice, millet bread, pluse curry, vegetables, 
and milk, whey, curds, butter and clarified butter. No one but 
a linga- wearer may touch or even see a Lingayata’s food. On 
holidays and at small parties they have rich dishes. Their 
caste feasts are plain. The two chief dishes are huggi that is 
wheat and milk boiled together and seasoned with raw sugar 
and holagis (rolly-polies), that is wheat cakes stuffed with gram 
flour and raw sugar. A Lingayata when alone or one of a small 
party sits to eat on a low wooden stool and generally eats his 
food off a brass plate set on an iron or brass tripod. Except in 
travelling when metal plates are not easily got and leaf plates 
are used, Lingayatas do not use leaf plates. At dinner, before 
he eats, a Lingayata holds his linga emblem in his left hand and 
bows to it. At caste dinners the guests sit on matting instead of on 
stools, and except Jangamas, lay the plate on the ground and 
not on a tripod. At caste dinners before guests have sat to it, 
tirtha (holy water), that is water in which a Jangam’s 
feet have been washed, is poured over the guest’s hands. 
The guests sip the holy water, shout Har Har Mahadev and 
begin to eat. In eating, the right hand is alone used. The 
small waterpot which must never touch the lip is raised in the 
left hand. Women dine after men. They sit on stools, .and 
generally lay their plates on the ground. In orthodox families 
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for a young married couple to talk together in the presence of 
olders is considered immodest. The religious minded elderly 
men grow short topknots or shave the whole head and face 
except the moustache and eyebrows. They mark the brow with 
white ashes called vibhuti literally the great power . 1 * * * The ashes 
which are rubbed on the brow are' specially prepared by the 
Jangamas (priests). Pure cowdung is dried and burnt and the 
ashes soaked in milk for six or seven days and rolled into bails 
about the size of a mango. Before they are used, the Jangama 
purifies the ball by sprinkling it with sacred water and saying 
texts over it. They cannot be sold by the person who gets them 
from the Jangama, and they cannot be passed to any one else. 
Virakta (unwed Jafigamas) wear a loincloth hung from a waist- 
band and ochre-coloured shoulder and head cloths. Laymen 
and married priests generally wear a somewhat scrimp waist- 
cloth, and a headscarf. They do not colour their cloths with 
ochre. Husbandmen generally wear a loincloth or short trou- 
sers, a blanket, a headscarf. Lingayata women tie the hair in 
a knot at the back of the head. They rarely deck their hair 
with flowers or ornaments. They wear the ordinary coli 
(bodice) with a back and short sleeves and the ends tied in 
front on the bosom, and ordinary sari, the skirt of which falls 
like a petticoat and is seldom drawn back between the feet. 
Lingayata women are also careful to draw the upper end of 
the robe over the head. Like the men, women mark the brow 
with white cowdung ashes. Except that the women wear no 
head ornaments, the ornaments worn both by men and women 
are more or less the same as those worn by other Hindu com- 
munities. 


An orthodox Lingayata rises early, marks his brow with 
ashes and goes to the monastery to pay his respects to the 
svdml. He works till eleven, bathes, and, sitting on a white 
blanket in the central hall near the Jangama shrine, worships 
the lingo, for about half an hour and then dines. In the 
evening he visits the monastery and bows to the head priest . 5 


1 Among Kolhapur Lingnyntns, according to tho timo when they arc used, tho 
crurdimg ashes have different degrees of holiness. Tho ashes which Lingayatns rub 
without bathing nro simple ashes, havo no texts 6aid over them, nnd can bo touched by 
any Lingayata. The ashes rubbed after bathing «to holier, have texts said over them, 
and can bo touched only by Lingayatns, who havo bathed. .Tho ashes rubbed at tho 
time of 'inga worship are still holier, have many texts said over them, nnd can ho 

touched only at tho timo of Ungd worship. 

• U*h"n a Lingayatlayman pays bis respects t ohisboad priest, ho profit: ato? himself 
before him: and when ho meets nn of dinnry jangama ho places both his palms on his 

head nnd the head on tho Jangnma’s feet. Neither the head priest nor an ordinary 
lar.gnras doe, „r savs anything. When a Lingayat layman meets another Lingayata 

layman both of them join their hands, raise them to their heads nnd say Snranarlh 
pro’ -ably from ’•aranr.rlhi that is asking refuge. When two jangama meet they salute 
e-.rh other like laymen. Laywomendonot salute each other; but if <>t;e meets r. jangama 
woman a laywonkn salutes a .Jangama. Likelcywomen, jangama women do not saiuto 
on" another. r.-f»re he starts on a journey, a Lingayata prostrates himself before 
hi* g r .il« and elder- nnd hi* younger relations prostrato themselves before him. 
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Priests and a few pious laymen worship the lingo in the even- 
ing with the same detail as in the morning. But the bulk of 
the laity simply wash their hands and feet and then wash the 
lingo and eat their supper. 


The religious creed which Lingayatas follow is known as 
YTrsaivism — the Saivism of the Stalwarts or heroic Saivism — 
and hence they are called Virasaives as distinguished from 
other three classes of Saivas viz. Samanya, Misra and 
Suddhasaivas. The first two of these classes worship Siva 
and Visnu. while Buddha and VTra Saivas worship Siva alone. 
Because of the lingo they wear on their person, which the 
Suddhasaivas do not, VTrasaivas get the name of “ Lingayats ” 
and the cult itself is called Lingayata. 


The Virasaiva philosophy is called Sakti-visistadvaita a term 
which means the non-duality of God (viz. Paraj-Siva) as quali- 
fied by Sakli (power). According to this system, God and 
Soul are in an inseparable union through the inalienable power 
called Salcti; the individual soul is neither absolutely identi- 
cal with nor entirely different from God. Sakti is the power 
which eternally resides in Para-Siva as His inseparable 
attribute. The individual soul or Jiva is anisa (part) of Siva ; 
and it imagines itself to be different from h’m on account of 
avidya (ignorance). The final goal of the soul as conceived in 
the Virasaiva system is its aikya (unity) with Para-Siva, the 
Supreme reality. It is an experience of unexcellable bliss 
technically called linganga-samarasya, of i.e., identity in 
essence between Vnga (Siva) and anga (soul). 


Guru, Jangama and linga are the three terms which occur 
most often in Virasaiva writings. The guru is the preceptor 
who imparts to the aspirant spiritual knowledge. The 
jangama is the realised soul or the human abode of this deity 
and the linga is the store home deity, Siva. As aids to pro- 
gress in faith, Virasaivism (Lingayatism:) attaches great im- 
portance to the observance of eight rules called astavarna : 
(1) obedience to the guru, the SDiritual gu : de who initiates 
the novice into the Virasaiva fold with due forms ; (2) wor- 
ship of the Unaa, an emblem of the supreme God ; (3) rever- 
ence for the Jangama as for an incarnation of Siva ; (4) smear- 
ing of vibhuti (holy ashes) prepared of cowdung ; (5) wearing 
of a rosarv of rudraksa beads : (6) padodaka sipping the 
water in which ahe feet of a guru or Jangama have been bathed ; 
(7) prasada, offering food to a guru, linga or a Jangama , par- 
ting sacramentally of wh°t is left : (8) mantra . the sacred 
formula of five syllables (pancaksara) “namah Sivaya” mean- 
ing “obeisance to Siva”. These eight modes of piety are 
taught to every Lingayata child at the diksa ceremony. 
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All Lingayatas, both men and women, from childhood to 
death wear, hung to a string passed round the neck a small 
slate-stone lingo . , a double disc with a small pea-like knob on 
the upper disc, hid under a betelnut-like coating of cowaung 
earth and marking nut, and wound in a cloth or laid in a sil- 
ver or rarely in a gold box? A Lihgayata is very careful not 
to lose his lingo. In theory a man who loses his linoa is degrad- 
ed and cannot again become a Lihgayata. In practice if the 
Iniga is accidentally lost the loser has to give a caste dinner, 
go through the ceremony of suddhi * (cleansing), and receive 
a new lingo from the guru. Jahgamas (Lihgayata priests) 
marry and bury Lingayatas and conduct almost all Lingayata 
rites and ceremonies. The Jangama is succeeded by his son 
or near kinsman, or if he has no near kinsman by a disciple. 
The head pontiff of the Lingayatas is the Ayya of the Chitra- 
kaldurga monastery in north-west Mj’sore. He is greatly res- 
pected and when he visits Kolhapur is received with enthu- 
siasm. The guru is a married Jangama and seems to be the 
direct descendant either by birth or by adoption, of the first 
head of several fanrlies. The goira (stock! of these families 
and of their guru is the same and the families cannot inter- 
marry. The guru i s required to be present at every family 
ceremony. If he is not present his place is ta^en by an ordi- 
nary ayya who conducts the ceremony. Besides everybody's 
own Xing a which is worshipped by the wearer at least once 
a day, in Kolhapur almost every Lihgayata household has 
a wooden shrine for the house gods, who are worshipped every 
morning bv a m=n of the house. The shrine is placed 
in majaghar (central haU) close to the Jangama shrine. 
The house pods are small brass images generally representing 
Siva’s family, Siva himself, his two wives Ganea and 
two sons Ganaoari and Virbbadra. and h* : s bull the 
Nanai. The worshipper bathes, wears a silk, woollen t or 


* T ke Un/}-s morn by Linuayaias are generally of a lichf srray state bronchf from 
rarralciri inXorihArkot. ’•r.e-trhich is turned one latheisof ttro dise«oncTorrer 
circular about fcncichth of an inch thick the upper sliyhtly elonyatod each disc about 
ihrce-qucrters of an inch in diameter Br.d separated by a deep croove about r.n eirhth 
ofr.nineh broad. TTom*hecei*reofthonpperd'So ■walchliketfee lorver disc 5 ? sHrht’y 
rounded rises a pealike knob about a quarter of an inchhirh and thee"- quarters of an 
inch round cirir.r the stone lir-yr. a total heicht of nearly three quarter? of an inch. 
Thisknsbis cab ed the loo or arroev. The upper disci? called jclf on that i« the voter- 
dra-vr beoau*'' this part of a fullsired is ereyred far carrying o^tbe vater crtreh is 

poured over the central knob. Tt is also called pii- 1 that is the seat and rVcZ the Tittle 
seat. Over th“ stone linri. to keep it from harm. is plastered a black mixture of clay 
eotr.il u-y usher and marldr.u-r.ut juice. ’ r his coatinu. trhich is called t-arO! or the 
cover entirely hides the shape of the enclosed stone ffcye. It forms a fp.c-e.th bla-k 
*lirhtly truncated cone not unlike a dark betelnat. about three-quarters ofanin*h hick 
ur.'irrrrcrrir.rfrnm three quarter* ofaninehat thebr.seto halfan inch acre-*' the po : r.t 
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frc?hly-w:i:hcd cot ‘.on wnk-icloth. marks hi;; brow with cowdung 
rrhc?, find begin;: thr worrhip. He bather* the images in n brass 
or crap r rruset ; . v.‘jj:cr them with a piece of cloth, and sets them 
on them proper seats m the shr.no. He marks the images with 
eowdimt; lays flowtrs on them, throws coloured 

t:cc or* them herds, burns frankincense before them, 
wavi :* rmall lamp fed uith clarified butter about them, 
and offers them sugar, milk, o: molasses. He recites different 
texts during the different parts of the worship. The fin pa wor- 
ship is penorjned chxe ;<> the shrine of the house gods. The 
worshipper bathes, puts on a sacred cloth, marks his brow with 
oowdunn arhes. and produces a cane basket. From the cane 
basket he takes a white blanket which is wrapped round 
a number of small worship pots, a number of large and small 
•udrekr bead strings, and a bag of cowdung ashes. lie sits 
on the white blanket, marks his brow and generally smears 
his whole body with ashes, and in the small pots which are 
shaped to hold' the different articles of worship puts flowers, 
red rich, and other articles. He puts the ntdraks bead strings 
round his neck, wrists, cars, and arms, and small string round 
the linn a. He worships the ling a in the same way as he wor- 
ships his house gods. After worship he folds the pots, the bead 
strings, and the ash-bag jn the white blanket, puts them in the 
cane basket, and places the cane basket in the niche. Except 
that she says no texts a woman in worshipping her liiiga goes 
through all the details given above. Most Kolhapur Lingayatas, 
if they happen to pass by Rama’s, Vithoba’s, Maruti’s or a bound- 
ary god's, or Laksml's or a village goddess’ temple, bow to the 
deity. They fast on Si varatra in Magh. On Sruvan Mondays 
they lake only one evening meal. Most of them go on pilgri- 
mage to Kedarling on Jotiba’s hill jn Vadi-Ratnagiri about nine 
miles north-west of Kolhapur, to Nidsushi near Sankeshwara in 
Eelgaum, to the math or monastery of Siddhgiri in Kadappa 
about six miles south of Kolhapur, and to Ycdur in Chikodf in 
Bclgaum. A few go to Gokarn in North Kanara and Ulvi 
twenty-five miles south of Supa in North Kanara. 
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In theory the Lingayata has no good or bad days. In practice 
Kolhapur Lingayatas have a belief in good and bad luck and 
often consult jangama astrologers to find a lucky day to perform 
a ceremony. They fast on eclipses and bathe before and after 
the eclipse. Jangamas and a few pious laymen may not believe 
in ghosts and witchcraft but women and ordinary people have 
a faith in witchcraft. Some Lingayatas profess to cure diseased 
part and by tying on the person of the sick a Yantra (magical 
design) drawn on paper with the name of the god Dattatreya 
and some other letters on it. 


Any suitable room in the house is used as a lying-in-room. Birth. 
When a woman is in labour a midwife is sent for. If the labour 
is long and trying, jangamas are called to say texts. After birth 
the room in purified by sprinkling water in which 
(a.c.p.) r,*o Vf 708—12 
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chapter 3. a Jangama’s foot has been washed. The birth-time is 

People anicultnre. noted and a Jaft S ama astrologer is asked to prepare 

usqayats. * horoscope and is paid according to the means of the 

Birtu. family. If a birth takes place at an unlucky time, the 

evil stars are honoured with offerings. On the fifth day 
after the birth of a child a Jahgama comes, recites verses, 
takes a linga, winds it in a piece of silk cloth, and ties it round 
the child’s neck or its upper right arm. The linga is soon after 
taken off and tied to the child’s cradle. In the evening women 
neighbours come and perform rites in honour of Mother Sixth 
of Sati to keep off evil spirits. Sati is represented by a sick- 
le with a bodice-cloth wound round it. Near the goddess are 
laid a cocoanut, a piece of blank paper, a pen, and an inkstand 
to write the destiny of the child. The paper, pen and ink are 
kept there during the night. On the twelfth day the child is 
laid in the cradle and named. The name is generally chosen by 
the parents or by some elder of the family and is given tty 
women neighbours who come to witness the ceremony. 
Women fill the mother’s lap with wheat, betelnuts, a cocoanut, 
dry dates and khana (bodice cloth) and are given betel and 
turmeric and vermilion paste to rub on their cheeks and mark 
their brows. 

Aitnn. Among priestly Lingayatas when a boy is between seven and 

nine years old the aitan (initiation) is performed. A Jahgama 
astrologer is asked to choose a lucky day. The guru, comes 
early in the morning of the day fixed, a square is made with 
a waterpot in the centre and one in each comer, each standing 
on a small heap of rice. White thread is passed round the 
necks of the pots. The boy’s head is shaved and he is bathed 
and seated on a small wooden stool in front of the pot square. 
The guru recites several texts, whispers into the boy’s ear, 
makes him recite a short hymn. During the ceremony the pip e 
and drum are played and at the close a feast is given and alms 
are distributed. After his initiation the boy is a priest and 
may not eat food without bathing and performing regular 
linga worship. Dilcsa, whijch means purification, may be 
undergone by any class of Lingayatas except Jangamas. 
A dtksa raises a Pancam to be a Lokvant, a Lokvant to be 
a Silavant and a Silavant to be a Jangama. By performing 
dtksa girls of the Pancam, Lokavant, and Silavant classes 
may marry into the classes above them. Many Lingayata men 
and women perform dtksa before marriage or at any time 
before death to cleanse themselves from sin. As in aitan so 
in dtksa the day is fixed by a Jangama astrologer and except 
that dtksa texts' and different from aitan texts, the ceremony 
differs little from aitan. Five metal jars are set on the ground, 
four of them, one at each corner of a square and the fifth in 
the centre, each on a small heap of rice. A white thread is 
wound round the necks of the pots and betel leaves and vermi- 
lion are set in their mouths. The man or the woman on whose 
account the ceremony is performed is bathed and made to sit on 
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a woollen carpel in front of the pot square. The Jangnma CHAPTER 3. 
recites verses and all present throw grains of rice mixed Avith — r 

vermilion over the person’s head. The ceremony ends with Pc lwoavats. nrC ' 

a feast and the distribution of alms. Mnrringo 

CeremoniM. 

Lihgavatas have adult marriages at present, though in the 
past girls were married before they came of age. Usually the 
offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, but in case the 
girl's parents aspire for an. educated son-in-law, the subject 
may be broached bv the bride’s parly. Educated and advanced 
families allow their children some freedom in the choice of 
the mate, and obtain their consent before finalising the proposal. 

Before starting any negotiations, matters regarding endogamous 
and exogenous restrictions are carefully investigated and 
observed. In the past marriage among Lingayatas was not 
very expensive as no dowry was required to be paid either to 
the girl or to the boy. However, in recent years the system 
has began to make its appearance. 

The marriage day is fixed by a Jangama astrologer and 
marriage booths are raised in front of the boy’s and girl’s 
houses. The first polo of the booth is driven in at a lucky 
moment. A marriage ceremony according to orthodox customs 
generally lasts for four days. On the first day comes the 
videghalne (betel-serving) in token of the fact that the 
marriage settlement is made and is binding. The bride is 
decked with ornaments and in the presence of JSngamas and 
other respectable members of the caste is given pieces of 
sugarcandy. On the second day come the Ganapati worship, the 
turmeric-rubbing, and the gugul (bedellium gum) ceremonies 
in honour of VTrbhadra. In the gugul ceremony, which either 
the bride or bridegroom and their mothers must attend, two 
white-washed earthen jars, in form and size like those in which 
women fetch water, arc cut in two a little below the middle 
where they are widest. The upper halves are turned upside 
down standing on their mouths and into the upper half the 
lower half is dropped so that the open side is upward. The 
wide-mouthed vessels thus prepared are filled with ashes. I he 
ashes in the middle of each pot are damped and a stick about 
six inches long is fixed and wrapped round with a piece *of 
cloth like a small torch. The two torches are lighted and the 
red powders gugul and kunku, gandh (sandal-paste) and flower 
wreaths are thrown over them. Two Jaiigamas (priests) or 
two kinsmen, dancing as they go, carry the pots either in their 
hands or on their heads in procession, with pipes and drums, 
to a river or well outside the village. When the pots are 
placed on the ground near the river or well, the head of the 
family washes the feet of the svami (monastery head) who 
goes with the procession, puts flowers on his feet, gives him 
a cocoanut and money and prostrates himself before him. 

After the svami worship, the torches are put out and the pots 
are broken. Betel is served to all present and money is given 
to the J angamas. The party go home silently without music. 

(a.e.r.) L-o Vf 708—1 2a 
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The gugul ceremony was formerly performed only when a vow 
was made to VIrbhadra, but in most Liiigayata families it seems 
' to have become a regular part of the marriage ceremony. On 
the third day comes the devaka (marriage guardian) ceremony. 
All Lifigayat families have the same devaka. It is a winnowing 
bamboo basket containing rice, turmeric, betel leaves and nuts 
and a closed earthen pot whose lid is tied on with cotton 
thread. The pot contains water and a few copper coins. Some- 
times the devaka ceremony takes place a day or two before 
the marriage. After the guardian is in his place, the bride- 
groom is bathed and his brow is marked with ashes. He is 
dressed in rich clothes and a marriage coronet of bhend (water 
hemp) is tied on his brow. An hour or two before the marriage 
which is generally in the evening, the bridegroom starts in 
procession with music for the bride’s. At the bride’s, the bride 
and bridegroom sit side by side on ordinary puts (low wooden 
stools) set in the centre of a square of metal pots like the square 
made for the purification or diksa. The bride is dressed in 
a simple white sadi and her brow is decked with a bhend 
(water-hemp) marriage coronet. The hems of the garments of 
the pair arc tied together. The ayya hands rice mixed vermi- 
lion to the guests and recites verses. The guests throw the red 
rice on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom as long as 
the ayya recites verses. All this time music is played and 
muskets are fired. At the close of the recitation the lucky 
black glass bead string is tied round the bride’s neck, the 
wedded couple arc taken to bow to the house-gods and the 
knot of their garments is loosened. On the fourth night the 
bridegroom goes to a matha (monastery) with his wife in 
a great procession both riding on the back of a bullock or of 
late, on horseback. At the matha (monastery) the couple hay 
a cocoanut before the svami (head priest) and postratc them- 
selves before him. From the matha the procession goes to the 
bridegroom’s house, where the ceremony ends with a feast and 
the distribution of alms. On the way they break cocoanuts at 
places supposed to be haunted by evil spirits and throw to the 
spirits pieces of cocoanut. 

? Widow marriage is forbidden among jangamas, silvanats, and 
lokavants. Pancams occasionally marry widows. Barbers, 
oilmen, potters, washermen, and mnhars allow and practise 
widow marriage. The Lingayata widow may use a sadi of any 
colour, continue to wear the bodice and may wear ornaments 
except the nose-ring, the lucky ncck-thrcad, and toe-rings. 
Still in the orthodox view a widow is hold unlucky and is not 
asked to marriage and other festive ceremonies. 

When a Lingayata is on the point of death he is advised to 
distribute money in charity and if possible present a jangama 
with a cow. His body is covered with sacred ashes. If he is 
well-to-do. the dying man performs the ribjiuliuille (asher and 
betel-giving^ at n cost of Rs. 100 or more. This rite is believed 
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to cleanse tin- sin of the performer and is generally performed chapter 3. 
by old men and women. * If a performer survives the rite he p c0 ^“ nnd 
or she has {n h ave his or her house and pass the rest of their culture, 

lives in a tnaiha (monastery). Jahgamas arc not required to Lisoayatp. 

undergo this rite as they are considered holy and not to need 
purifying. Sometimes a Jaiigama is asked to recite verses. 

A few minutes before death the dying person is laid on a white 
blanket a little holy water is put into the mouth. After death 
the ornaments, if there arc any, arc removed from the body, the 
body washed in cola water in an open space near the house and 
is clad in full dress. The body is laid cross-legged slightly 
leaning against a wall for two to eight hours, or even longer 
if the dead is an old and influential person. If the dead is 
a Jahgama or an old man or woman, Jahgamas arc asked to recite 
verses and the recitation is accompanied with music. If the 
dead has a wife, his wife's lucky thread, glass bangles, and toe- 
rings are taken off her body and laid in the canopied bier 
{viman) specially prepared for the occasion. Plantain stems 
are tied to the upright poles of a chair, the leaves are fastened 
together into arches and the whole chair is decorated with 
• flower wreaths. The dead body is seated cross-legged in the 
chair and the chair is borne by four friends or kinsmen. No 
fire is taken with the procession and no women go with it. If 
the family is well-to-do musicians play ahead in the funeral 
procession. Music is always employed when a Jahgama dies. 

.As the body is borne to the grave men in the procession cry out 
“ Siva Siva ", or “ Hara Kara ", and at intervals betel leaves 
and copper coins are thrown on the road. Meanwhile the grave 
is being dug by labourers. The grave is 41 feet long, 23 feel 
wide and 3 feet deep. In the east side of the grave a niche 
large enough to held the dead body is cut, and the inside of the 
grave is cowdunged and purified with padodaka, that is, water in 
which a Jangama’s feet have been washed. On the outside of 
the grave, at each corner, is set an earthen linga with an earthen 
bull in front of each linga. The dead is lowered into the grave 
by his friends and kinsmen and laid in the niche facing west. 

The linga worn by the deceased is taken out of its case, which 
is kept by the heirs, and laid in the body’s left hand. The 
priest washes the linga, rubs ashes, and lays bel leaves on it. 

He hands bel leaves to all present and drops some on the head 
of the dead and all drop their leaves after him. If the dead is 
a svdmi a note signed by his successor asking that the doors of 
heaven may be opened to let the dead into the presence of Siva 
is tied round the neck. The grave is filled with salt and ashes 
till the body is covered, and then with earth, and over the 
earth one or two slabs of stone are laid. The priest stands on 
the stone and the mourners wash his feet, lay flowers and bel 
leaves on them, and give him money. Money i s also given to 
beggars. When there is music, it goes on till after the priest’s 
feet are worshipped. The whole party go to a river or well, bathe, 
a d return in wet clothes to the house of mourning where each 
of them sips a little kanina literally grace, which is of higher 
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efficacy than pddodaka (foot-water) and over which a large 
number of texts have been repeated. Jahgamas are fed and 
alms are given to the poor. On the first and sometimes on the 
fifth day the old clothes of the dead are given to priests and 
poor men. To the svarn x are given a pair of shoes, an umbrella, 
pots, and among this very well-to-do perhaps a cow. On the 
third, fifth, or seventh day after death Jangamas and the near 
kinsmen of the dead are asked to dinner, and after this the 
family are considered pure and strangers may take food 
in the house. No monthly or yearly sraddhas (mind-rites) are 
performed in honour of the dead. If the family is well-to-do, 
a tomb is built with a masonry linga and nandi (bull) on it and 
they are worshipped daily by some member of the family. 

Lihgayatas are bound together by a strong fellow-feeling. 
Social disputes are normally referred to the so ami or mona- 
stery head whose decision is generally accepted. An appeal 
lies to the head of the Kadappa matha (monastery) on a hill 
six miles south of Kolhapur, who is the head Jangama of the 
province. Modem education has now begun to spread rapidly 
among Lingayats and they are taking to service and the profes- 
sions. A large number are weavers, several are retail dealers 
and some are husbandmen. Except the priests no Lingayata 
lives on alms and few are labourers. 

The Backward Classes in Kolhapur District, as in the 
State in general, consist of three distinct groups— The 
Scheduled Castes or Harijans , the Scheduled Tribes, and the 
other (unscheduled) Backward Classes. The communities 
known as criminal tribes before the repeal, of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, are now included in the three-fold division. Of the 
classified list of backward communities the following ones are 
found in the district : — 

Scheduled Castes : — (1) Bhangi (441) ; (2) Cambhar (19,089) ; 
(3) Dhor (1,231) ; (4) Mahar (1,01,720) ; (5) Mang (16,538) ; and 
(6) Mahg-garudi (56). 

Scheduled Tribes : — (1) Phase-paradh! (165); (2) Konkana 
(49). 


Other Backward Classes : — BagadI (181) ; Bava (823) ; Bcldar 
(468); Bcrad (4,752); Bhoi (1,180) ; Burud (631); Dombarf 
(124); Davari (98); GarudI (199); Ghisadi (57); Gondhali 
(1.358) ; Joeatln (48) ; JogI (24) ; Joshi-Kudbude (164) ; Kaikadi 
( 289 ) ; Koll-Mahadeo (1,564) ; Koll-Suryavahii (294) ; Kolhalt 
( 253 ) ; Kanjarbhat (200) ; KorvI (1,450) ; LamanT (100) ; Nandivalc 
(34); Patharvat (650); RamoSi (857); Sanagar (1,413); Sikalgar 
( 48 ) ; Vadar (4.032) ; Vaidu (62); Valhar (339) ; Vasudeo (16) *. 

1 f:rc-.“» in f-ri'Uct j nrt- 1K1 jopnliti'.n firurc-. frosr. revenue rreordi for each f>( 

tl. ■ f’. —r.i'.v. 
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The population ol the backward classes in the district in 1951 chapter 3. 
was 1,61,436, which was 13-15 per cent, of the total population. Pcoplo ^ Culture . 
It was distributed among the three divisions as under : — backwabd 

(1) Scheduled Castes — 1,39,075; (2) Scheduled Tribes — 214; Classes. 
and (3) Other Backward Classes — 22,147. 

Scheduled Castes : According to the varna system Hindus 
consider themselves divided into four divisions called varnas, 
viz., (1) Brahmanas, (2) Vaisyas, (3) Ksatriyas, and (4) Sudras. 

The Scheduled Castes belong to the fourth order and they 
were considered ‘ untouchables ’ by caste Hindus. By article 1? 
of the constitution of India * untouchability is abolished and its 
practice in any form is forbidden. 

Scheduled Tribes : These are the aboriginal tribes living 
in hills and forests. Such tribes are very few in Kolhapur 
District. Other Backward Classes : — These include Hindu 
castes which are backward educationally, socially and 
economically. 

Each of these backward communities has its peculiar manners 
and customs, but it will be difficult to give here details of them 
all. Details of only such communities as have either a consi- 
derable population or some distinctive characteristics are 
given below : 

Of the Scheduled Castes : Bhangis work mainly as scavengers Scheduled Castes, 
in Municipalities. Traditionally Cambhars are leather workers. 

Dhors are tanners ; Mahars are village servants doing 
all types of low manual work ; Mang-garudis was once a criminal 
nomadic tribe, and Mangs who include a number of sub- 
divisions work as cattle-dealers, cobblers, rope-makers, 
musicians and snake-charmers. 

Bhangis or nightsoil men are returned as numbering 441 in Bhangis . 

Kolhapur district and are found in towns and cities where they 
work as scavengers in municipalities. They have two endoga- 
mous divisions among them as (1) Muslim Bhangis,- and 
(2) Kathevadi Hindu Bhangis who are called ‘ Halalkhors \ 

In 1947 1 in Kolhapur city there were about 75 families of the 
community with a population of about 300. About 40 families 
belonged to the Malkane Panth and were natives of the 
Kolhapur territory. The rest were called Pardeshis, who 
belonged to the Lalvili division and were recent (1905) migrants 
from Gujarat brought from Bombay to break a local strike. 

Bhangis speak an incorrect Hindustani at home and Hindustani 
and Marathi outside. They live in houses which are very 
simple, mainly tin sheds, built away from other, caste Hindu 
localities. In Kolhapur city they live in Municipal chawls built 


1 Social Survoy of Kolhapur City. Vol. Ill, p. 215 N. V. Sovani. 
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Brahmans name the lucky day for marriages and conduct the 
cm-tvtony. Tiny make pilgrimages to Singanapur in Satara, to 
Yallammii in Hrlpaum and to Jotiba’s hill in Vadi-Ratnagiri 
nine miles north-uvst of Kolhapur. They have a religious 
teacher to whom they pay a yearly money tribute but whom 
they do r.m ; 4; .fc t<» settle Social disputes which are referred to 
Penes j/at (council of elderly castcmen). In Kolhapur city 
( 30*57) the majority of the community was found engaged in the 
traditional occupation of making leather goods. The heads of 
35-20 families woie working as clerks or teachers in Govern- 
ment offices and schools ; some were in the local police force 
and some had been recruited in the army during World War II. 
The whole community acted as a Pcncnyat (caste council), 
enforced carte customs and rules and punished offenders by 
fines, t ^communication etc. The community was generally 
very poor, educationally backward and literacy was very low. 


.’labor.-: arc returned as numbering 1,01,720 and arc found in 
considerable numbers all over the district. The community has 
no memory of any former settlement. In the older generation 
the names in common use among men arc Kondunak, Limbnak, 
Masnak. Ramnak, and among women Bhimi, Jji, Rani, Taini, 
and Yelli. Like South Konkan Mahars the men take ndk, 
apparently a corruption of naik (leader), after their names. 
There is documentary evidence to say that in the Maratha 
regime Mahars took part in battles and showed good fighting 
qualities. 

Of the many divisions into which Mahars say they are 
divided, thirteen are represented in Kolhapur. They are : 
Andvan (virgin-born) Beles (broom, basket and mat makers) 
Jhades (sweepers), GhadsTs (musicians) GhatkambHs, Gondvans, 
(beggars), Iicdsis, Kabules, Kudvans, Ladvans, Pans (flute- 
players), Sonkambjis and Saladis. These divisions once neither 
interdined nor intermarried but the restrictions are now relaxed, 
though to some extent, they may be observed regarding 
marriage. Within these divisions the community had two 
endogamous divisions, namely Bhat. and Dhegu-megu. The 
Bhat used to preside over marriage, funeral and other social 
ceremonies and also served as messengers carrying news of 
social incidents to relatives. The ancestors of the Dhegu-megus 
were said to have brought megh (rain) by prayer and they 
were gurus (teachers) of the community. Both these divi- 
sions now identify themselves with the community and inter- 
marry. There are also a number of exogamous divisions known 
as Kuls (surnames) in the community, some of which are 
Abbute, Ambedkar, Gayakwad’ Ingle, Jadhav, Kamble, Pawar, 
Vaghmare etc. A caste organisation presided over by a pafica 
called mehatar once closely bound together the members of 
each endogamous division. Breaches against caste rules were 
punished by putting the offender out of caste. A mmb twig 
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was thrown on the offender’s house and all were enjoined to 
keep aloof from the offender’s family on pain of losing caste. 
These caste organisations have now become loose. Mahars 
were once held to be impure by caste Hindus. The village 
barber would not shave them nor were they allowed to draw 
water from the village well. Such inhibitions which the 
community once had to suffer along with other 'untouchables’ 
have now been legally removed by specific provisions in the 
Constitution of India. 

Except those living in the villages bordering on Kannada 
country who speak Kannada, most Mahars speak an incorrect and 
oddly pronounced Marathi. When a Mahar meets a man of his 
own caste he greets him with “ namastn ” (a bow to you) ; to 
others he says, “ johar ”. They are generally dark with 
irregular features and flat noses. They live in the outskirts of 
towns and villages in special quarters known as maharwaQa, 
generally in untidy and ill-cared for houses of sun-burnt brick 
or stone and mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Mahars 
once considered it wrong to live in a house for which rent has 
to be paid. In villages the men dress in a loincloth or waist 
cloth, a blanket as a shoulder-cloth, a coat or smock and 
a Maratha turban. The women plait their hair in a braid 
which hangs down the back and wear the full Maratha sari 
(robe) without passing the skirt back between the feet and 
a coll (bodice) with short sleeves and a back. Mahars 
consider themselves as Brahmanic Hindus. They cannot tell 
whether they are Bhagvats or Smarts. Some Mahars have 
Brahman Gurus ; some have also gurus (teachers) of their own 
caste. Some who are followers of Cokhamela (varkans) 
wear necklaces of tills! beads and make periodical pilgrimages 
to Alandi and Paridharpur. They worship all gods and 
goddesses, their favourite deities being, Bahiroba, Khapdoba, 
Mhasoba and Vithoba. Their peculiar deities are Marl — the 
cholera goddess, Pandhar — the village site goddess, and Thai— - 
the settlement place spirit. They also worship their ancestors* 
brass images as house gods, and they have generally faith in 
soothsaying, sorcery and witchcraft. Some Mahars have recently 
adopted Buddhism as their religion. 

Like all Hindu communities in the region, Mahars worship 
Satvai Goddess on the fifth day after birth. A few spots of 
sandal and turmeric paste are daubed on the wall near the 
mother's cot and are offered worship. The woman is held 
impure for eight days after child birth and the naming cere- 
mony is held on the ninth day. When the child grows old, its 
first hair arc clipped by the maternal uncle. 

Marriage within the same kul and with mother's sister's 
daughter or sister’s daughter is not allowed. The custom of 
giving dowry to the bride is current in the community, but 
r.ow-a-days the parents of the girl offer dowry to an educated 
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or well-placed boy. On the day before the marriage day the 
boy is rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed, and his kins- 
people and friends take the rest of the paste to the girl’s house, 
rub the girl with the paste, and present her with a sadi and 
a few ornaments. On that day a sapling of mango or saplings 
of Saundad, Apta, Umbar and Kalamb or Jambhul as per family 
custom are brought by the elder sister and her husband and 
then tied with wheat bread and an axe to the muhurta medha. 
The marriage ceremony takes place generally at the bride’s 
place and the bridegroom goes there in a procession. At the 
time of marriage, the bride and the bridegroom stand in 
bamboo baskets filled with grains and with a grinding stone in 
it, or on pats (low wooden stools) with a curtain of cloth held 
between them. Formerly a person of the bhat sub-division of 
the community used to preside over the ceremony. Now-a- 
days he is often replaced by an elder or an educated person. 
He chants hymns, throws rice grains over the couple and 
removes the curtain. The assembled also shower rice grains 
over the couple and the bride and the bridegroom then garland 
each other and they are wedded. Divorce as well as widow 
marriage is allowed. However, a widow is not permuted to 
marry a member of the deceased husband’s family. 

Mahars bury their dead and mourn for three days. On the 
third day the chief mourner shampoos the bearers’ shoulders 
and gives from food before any one of the family eats, and 
while the bearers are eating every one leaves the house. 

The hereditary occupation of the community is village service 
and skinning dead animals. They act as guides and messengers 
to public officers travelling on duty, call landholders to pay the 
land assessment at the village office, watch boundaries and the 
village office, repair the cavdi (village office) and Gahvkusu 
(village gate) and sweep the village roads. To carry cowdung 
cakes to the burning ground and to dig graves is a part of their 
duty to the villagers. Most of them enjoy a small Government 
payment, partly in cash and partly in land. The chief source 
of their income is the balute (yearly grain allowance ). 1 


1 The chief dues for Mahars’ services to the villagers allowed by the Muslim and 
Maratha Government were ; Siladevi or a part of a standing sugarcane crop ; village or 
town gate offering ; Holi food offerings on the full-moon of Phalgun ; bendur grain 
gifts on the full-moon of Ashadh hides of dead cattle ; hatshekno (hand warning) , 
a money gift for watching tho fire made for boiling sugarcane juice ghar-takka (home- 
money), money paid for digging graves, grain lying on and about the thr shing floor 
when the floor is used for the first time, grain at the bottom of a pev (grain pit ,the rice 
strewn on the two low stools which are set for the bride and bridegroom ; a yearly 
pair of sandals for watching the villagr or town gate ; rukka (marriage gift,, including two 
coppers in cash, a piece of cocoa-kernel and a handful of rice ; oti-pali (lap-tax) that is 
handfuls of grain put into the laps of Mahar women at the first treading of the grain ; 
money thrown into her platter when a Mahar woman comes to wave a lamp round the 
head of the bride’s or bridegroom’s mother ; madhe-pade (carcass-tax) ; Manguli, that is 
gift for winding a string round the village on the no-moon of Ashadh and of Karlika 
ran-sodvan (forest-leaving) that is grain ears given to Mahars on the first cutting and 
stacking pendha (straw) ; and login takka or (marriage-rupee) that is 4 as. given 
to the village Mahar when the booth is raised. 
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For their private services they are paid in cash or, what they 
like better, in cooked food. Of recent years complaints have 
arisen in villages near large centres of industry that , mahars 
have been so depleted in numbers by migration to cities as to 
leave an inadequate staff for village requirements. As unskilled 
labourers they are employed in large numbers. In villages 
some are husbandmen and a few are bricklayers. Now-a-days 
with pieces of waste land assigned to t.hem in villages they 
have proved good agriculturists. The community is making 
good progress in education and many have found employment 
in various branches of Government service. 

The Other Backward Classes consist of several communities 
each bearing a caste-name suggestive of the occupation once 
hereditarily followed. Where the hereditary occupation has 
ceased to be lucrative, strict adherance to it has naturally 
dwindled, but caste name has remained in tact. Of these commu- 
nities some are mainly craftsmen, e.g.. beldars who work in stone 
and earth, hew stone and dig wells ; sangars who weave and sell 
coarse blankets, their women doing as much work as the men; 
patharvats are stone dressers, and buruds who make bamboo 
baskets, winnowing fans, mats and cages. Communities such 
as berads (huntsmen) bhois (fishers), kolis (ferrymen), ghisadis 
(tinkers) and ramosls have now mostly turned into labourers. 
A number of small communities such as bavas, davaris, dambaris, 
garudis, gondhalis, jogtins, jogis, josis, kolhatis, nandivales; 
vaidus, valhars and vasudevs more or less live a life of mendi- 
cancy and can be classed as beggars. Communities such as 
kaikadis, kanjarbhats, korvis, lamans and vadars which shift 
from place to place to earn a living are “unsettled tribes”, 
though a few families from each have now settled in villages 
and have taken to agriculture and allied pursuits. 

Berads, numbering 4,752, are found all over the district and 
chiefly in Gadhinglaj taluka. Enthoven writing about this 
community says, “the term Bed (pi. Bedaru)' seems fo mean 
hunters, from bete, hunting. The Marathas know the tribe as 
Berads and Musalmans as Bedars.” They are a settled class 
and live in regular houses. They seem to have come to Kolha- 
pur from Belgaum under a naik (chief) called Gudadapa and 
settled at the village of Kuldini. Gudadapa gathered a large 
band of Berads and committed gang robberies in the surround- 
ing districts. The hard-heartedness of berads became prover- 
bial as they moved about the country committing highway 
robberies. They were then for several years steadily hunted 
down by Government and forced to change plundering for 
tillage. 


In origin the Berads are an aboriginal tribe of the Kannada 
districts and it grew up by additions from many other castes, 
such as Kurub. Kaghaligars. Vakkals. etc., superior to the original 
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me)n r *>r, camphor and mcenre. They have faith in sooth- 
raying, astrology and inreery. Tlieir priests are ordinary 
Ksiihamanr who conduct then- marriages, but at deaths they 
employ a Lihgayal priest to conduct the obsequial ceremonies. 

They have a hereditary married fiuru (religious teacher), who 
belongs, to their own caste and is. the religious and social head 
of their community 


Like other Hindus of the region, Berads worship goddess 
Sa(vai on the fifth day after the birth of a child. On that day. 
either five small stones, or five small heaps of jjowar grains are 
worshipped in the name of the goddess, and the 'stone under 
which the after birth was buried received similar attention. 


Tor the purpose of marriage Bcrads observe the exogamous 
subdivisions called byudags, marriage in the same byadag 
being prohibited. The custom of accepting dowry by the 
bride is current. On a day previous to the marriage day, the 
persons of lh e bride and bridegroom are besmeared with turme- 
ric powder at their places. During marriage rites, the couple 
stands opposite each other on pats (low wooden stools), with 
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chatter 2. a curtain of cloth, held betmeen it. A Brahmen 'Driest chants 
Fsc-:* zztczirzz, marriage hymns and throvrs rice grains ever the couple. As 
' soon as the curtain is removed the bride and the bridegroom 

Q „ 5ri'^h . exchange their places five times and garland each other. Then 
Ci'":". 4 J the Brahman priest ties into a knot the ends of the couple’s 
i'.-stv. garments and cn behalf of the bridegroom fastens a mcf.gnl- 
2-j.irc (lucky thread) round the brides neck. 


Divorce as '.veil as vridotv marriage are permissible by custom. 
Hcmever. a midom cannot marry in the bydisg of the deceased 
husband, and if a bachelor vras to marry a midom he had first to 
undergo a marriage ceremony mith a rui shrub! The custom 
of dedicating girls as deudessis either in the name of goddess 
Yallamma or god Hanuman to render them eligible for prosti- 
tution seems to have novr died out in the community. The 
married dead are cremated ; children and bachelors are buried. 
The chief mourner moves five times round the lighted pyre 
mith a trickling earthen mater cot on his shoulder. Cn return 
to the house of the deceased from the cremation ground, the 
moumer« after a plunge into mater keep a grass blade cn the 
spot mhere the deceased had breathed his last. On the third 
cay the chief mourner collects ashes from the burnt pyre and 
iater mith cue ceremony mav install in the house for mership 
a ZnC'-Ji. an impression of a figure on a small metal piece. From 
that cav the deceased becomes a deified ancestor. 
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and even today most of the Vadars slick to them. Some have CHAPTER 3. 
evolved into petty contractors who undertake earth or stone people and Culture. 

’ Backward 

WOrk - Clabsks. 

Other Backward 

Formerly the divisions of Vadars used to dine together but 
did not intcr-marrv, but now they have ceased to be indepen- 
dent sub-castes as they take food with one another and inter- 
marry. At present there is no pancayat (caste council) or 


caste elder among them, but 50 year s back there used to be 
a caste elder known as the kedfir, who settled disputes, arranged 
and permitted marriages and whose authority was unchallenged. 
He had also the authority to fine people in the community for 
misbehaviour etc. Some of the traditional customs among the 
community still persist ; for instance, their women do not wear 
the bodice and girls who could wear glass bangles on both hands 
before marriage wear glass bangles on the left hand and a kada 
(brass bangle) on the right hand when married. However, 
Kalku(agis in Kolhapur city seem to have now abandoned the 
customs without being socially ostracised. 


On the fifth day after the birth of a child as Vadars feast 
married women and name the child on the night of the eleventh. 

They do not consult astrologers for lucky days or for a name. 

The mother is considered impure for thirty days after child birth. 

Their favourite gods are Maruti and Vyankoba, they keep 
the usual fasts and festivals. Their marriages generally occupy 
two particular days, viz. Sunday and Monday. On Sunday the 
turmeric ceremony takes place. On Monday morning an iron 
post is fixed in the ground and the bride and the 
bridegroom are made to stand near it. Rice and holy water 
given by the guru (teacher) are thrown over the boy and girl 
but no texts are recited. A dinner party on that day ends the 
ceremony. Divorce a s well as widow marriages are allowed. 
However, a widow is not permitted to marry a member of the 
deceased husband’s family. The dead are either cremated or 
buried. The community i s hardworking, industrious and 
prepared to go wherever it can get work. 

The communities classed as beggars display peculiarities of 
professional skill which by themselves are very interesting. Kolhatt 
Some of them enjoying showmanship with begging, e.g. 

Dorhbdris or Kolhat ;T form a nomadic community of acrobats. On 
Gujarat side a division of the community is known as Gopals. 

Dombarls earn a living as tumblers, rope-dancers, and beggars. 

Boys and girls are trained to tumble at the age of five and are 
good tumblers at the age of eleven with appliances such as 
a drum, a flute, a leather strap, ropes and poles fifteen to 
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People nrnT Cuihiw.! 3cr ^ ormnriccs ot athletic games and feats. Dombarl women 
* R.wKWAnn "arc also known as expert tattooers. 
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As Kolhatls the hereditary occupation of the community is to 
prepare combs and other articles from horns of animals and 
form a Tarnasa troupe. In a Tamasa performance men play 
on muscial instruments like dholaki, f untune, claph . zanj, etc. 
while women dance. 


Co’iuU'. Garudls who are itinerant jugglers and snake-charmers live 
by performing with snakes and by begging. They are found all 
over the district but arc said to have come from Saurashtra. 


Vnidv.t. Vaidus. who appear to have come into the district from the 

Ivarnatak, arc a nomadic community of drug-hawkers. Their 
home tongue is Tclugu, but with others they speak a corrupt 
Marathi, They generally camp outside towns and villages in 
cloth or mat tents which they carry on donkeys. When they 
go drug-hawking, they sling' across their shoulder a bamboo 
pole hung with one or two bags containing healing roots, herbs, 
hides and poisons. They are ready to heal with their medicines 
any disease from a cold to a fever. The women of the com- 
munity beg and sell herbs, needles and glass beads. No Vaidu 
is allowed to work as labourer; if one is found working for 
hire, he is excommunicated. 


liar a*. Some communities of beggars profess begging on religious 

ground. BairagTs (ascetics) who admit all Hindus, except what 
were formerly known as the depressed classes, within their fold 
are a class of religious beggars and wander all over the country, 
sometimes in bands and sometimes singly. They dress in ochre- 
coloured clothes, smear their bodies with ashes and grow their 
hair long, wearing it either dishevelled or coiled round the head. 
A few of them refrain from cutting their hair and nails and 
undergo bodily touturcs. They call themselves devotees of 
Visnu and visit many of the famous Visnu shrines. Their 
fiitrus (teachers) who are also BairagTs have ma\hs (monas- 
teries) in different holy places in India. The <7 uru is succeeded 
by his favourite disciple. When a man wishes to become 
a BairagI he approaches a distinguished Bairagt and tells him 
about his wish to become his cehT (disciple). On a fixed day 
the novice is stripped of his clothes and is given a loin cloth 
to wear and a ho run (burnt-offering) is made. The novice then 
take*, a vow of poverty, celibacy and pilgrimage to all holy 
places in India. 


Similar Jo Bairacis there exists a community of teiigious 
Ivegnrs known ns Gosii’*t.« found either wandering or settled 
all over the district. Thev are divided into five classes: Be.*:, 
Pr.ri and Scrari'di. who except Bhartis and 



•S;::. I Java; or 

. ;,t! v;U. «'.’*• '.<> %*:!!;»:•• t«*S- 

>:«- .!«.<- ?j; o*>*. tip for ho 

*.■ ;• .. lb :• «:*••*.! :« a large dirty 

*■ !<• i C tv.tv.v S <>Vrj- 5'.. tij a tor*}*, wht'C 

<•:.*. j. .ib:r.r !-■ !> v. }.:• 3;r:< : < d sdk-botderrd 

•?: = . mUU th Jr; < :•.< hand :• b 5 : «<r alm.mac by referring 

*.n v.i..ib !.«• 5 :.<!• !>» {<*:' t* 11 Jottuo*-; .titd : ti the other is the 

< *•.:*: h"::t • *: hape.i dium. A knotted 
v :d :• i.,- to the drum and v.h«-n the drum i ; -, shaken the 
• •.i;5.«- a;*;.;:,- ; mbj.»n«* of the dtum and makes 

a tinkkr.c 'W.;r,d !• ;• cn:;:t:.o!i p: active with some Joshis to 

at thjee m the rung and go to tome ruined buildings or 

I:.tfV out- *.}:<• village, v. l.eje they consult the spotted 

owli t < n ic t, *,vho e not' : they pioiets to understand. About 
Jut!! os J'.vi- o'clock they cnuie back to the village and. standing 
at the door of each hoiee and sounding their drum, awaken the 
people and tell them their fortune. Their forecast may fore- 
bode evil foi tome inmates who. glowing uneasy over it. con- 
tul*. the Jo- hi and pay Ins fees. This occupation of the Cud- 
bmlke Jo- he is declining m popularity as few believe in their 
prophecies. 


Gomihajis eal! themselves votaries of Ambfibfii of Kolhapur, 
Hhavani of Ttdjfipur and many other goddesses. They beg from 
door to door for grain, clothes, and money in the name of the 
goddesses. Some form a troupe and perform the goiidha I 
dance with the accompaniment of scnhbal. t untune and td? and 
entertain people with their songs. Davris play on the daur 
drum and have the ancient and still respected privilege of liv- 
ing in the* out-houses of the temples of Rankoba and Bahiroba. 
The Jogtis belong to a religious order recruited from all castes 
of Hindus. The order is kept up by children dedicated to the 
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goddess Yellamma. the boys so dedicated being known as Jogtis. 
They make their living by begging in the name of .the goddess. 
Nandivalas take their name from Nandi, a trained bull dressed 
in smart clothes with fringes of jingling bells and bell necklaces. 
They beg from house to house leading the Nandi and making 
him nod at the signal of a peculiar note they sound on the drum 
by percussion with a bent stick. Yasudevs are professional 
beggars who for begging purpose rise early in the morning, put 
on a tall hat adorned with peacock feathers and a brass top, 
and a full skirted coat. Equipped with tals (two metal cups). 
ciplyas (two wodden pincers), brass bells, jingling rings and 
a wooden whistle, they move about the streets begging from 
door to door, singing to the accompaniment of the tals and 
ciplyas. Sometimes, when they are three or four, they dance 
in circle. 


There are two coAmoirrnES. viz.. (1) Phanse-pardhis, and 
(2) Konkanas in Kolhapur district who are classed as 
‘Scheduled Tribes'. 

» 

Phanse-paradhis who derive their name from phanse — 
noose, and paradhis — hunters, belong to a wandering tribe of 
game hunters. They number about 165 in Kolhapur district. 
They are known to have once carried the business of snaring 
and hunting -wild animals and birds with the help of nets and 
hunting dogs. As a class Phanse-paradhis are robust, well- 
built and of medium statue. They are rather dark in comple- 
xion. Migrating originally from Saurashira they speak 
Gujarati, but also know Kannad, Marathi and Hindustani. They 
profess Hinduism, worship Hindu gods and goddesses, the 
goddess Tulajabhavani receiving special reverence. They 
are superstitious and have a strong faith in sorcery and 
witchcraft. 


The community is spread over in different camps, each 
camp consisting of several families. A camp has got its own 
leader called patil. There are a number of exogamous divi- 
sions called kuls in the community and they bear Marathi 
surnames such as Chavan. Kale. Nelkar, Povar. Rathod, Shete. 
etc. It is said these kills had names of Gujarati origin, such as 
Khetiva. Khidiva. Mandhiya, Narakhatia. Painpalajiya, Saundia. 
etc. The kuls found in Kolhapur are mainly Chavan. Kale and 
Povar, each assigned with a hereditary social function. The 
chief leader or patil comes from the Kale fcul, the sarpanch 
belongs to Chavan kul and a Pavar presides over all religious 
affairs. 


Marriages between members of the same dan (surname) or 
of allied clan are prohibited. Polygamy which was once 
allowed and practised is now prevented by the Hindu Marriage 
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Act, 1955. The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father CHAPTER 3. 

and is accepted by the chief person from the bride by accept- 

ing a in do and a rupee from the boys father. A betrothal Backward 

ceremony may take place several years in advance, the marriage Classes. 

being celebrated when the couple comes of age. A convenient Sc “ ct p;,„^" bes ‘ 

day for the marriage is fixed by a person from the Pawar clan Parading. 

(surname) who also officiates at the ceremony. On the 

marriage day the bride and bridegroom are decked with 

chaplets of pi pal leaves, a tassel of thread hanging over each 

temple. The skirts of the bride’s and bridegroom’s robes are 

knotted together seven times, the priest and the guests throw 

red rice over the pair’s heads, and the marriage is complete. 


Divorce as well as widow marriage are allowed. A widow 
can marry her deceased husband’s younger brother. Any 
other person who is desirous of marrying the widow has to 
give Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 to her parents or guardians. Widow 
marriage is performed at night at the widow’s place and the 
only ceremony followed is the exchange of a dish of shevaya 
(spaghetti) by the couple. 


The community cremates the dead and observes funeral and 
post-funeral rites similar to those of other backward communi- 
ties in the region. 


Phanse-paradhls, as they generally live away from village 
sites, cannot avail of school facilities available to other villagers 
and have therefore remained backward in education. Efforts ' 
are being made to start one Ashram school for their children 
and they are being persuaded to settle at Ujalaiwadl. A co- 
operative farming society has been organised for the benefit of 
Phanse-paradhis and Kanjarbhats and a land measuring about 
325 acres has been given to them for cultivation. A co-operative 
housing society has been organised and a land of 20 acres 
granted to them for their housing accommodation. Further, 
a co-operative labour society has been formed and registered for 
them and Government has granted a loan of Rs. 5,000 for the 
working of the society. Because of these measures the com- 
munity appears to have changed a great deal. They are now 
engaged in the agriculture and other suitable pursuits with the 
result that their former anti-social tendency seems to be on 
the wane. 


Konkanas with a negligible population of about 49 in the Konknnas. 
district are mainly found in Radhanagarl taluka and Gagan- 
bavda mahal. They live on agriculture and agricultural labour 
and by sale of wood brought from the forests. They 
also rear cattle and sheep. Their customs are similar to those 
of other backward Hindu communities in the district, 

(o.o.p.) L-Q Yf 70S — 13a 
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IUUvSums, AceoumNu to tub 1951 census, are returned ns 
numbering 55.355 (m. 29.225; J. 27,1311 in the district of 
Kolhapur or 4*59 per cent, of the population. In 1381 the per* 
wnt ago was 4*12. Their tract-wise distribution over the 
district is as follows ; — 


Urban tract : <30.662 (in. 15,008; /, 14.754) — Knrvir, Kagnl, 
3,471 (m. 1,765 ; 1,700) ; Hatknmmgalc and Shirol, 16,160 
(m. 8.401 ; /. 7.768) : Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Bhudargnd, 5,041 
(in. 2.585 ; jf. 2,456) ; Bavada, Radhanagari, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala. 5.074 (m. 3,157 ; j\ 2,821). 


Urlian mid : 25.604 (in. 13.317. f. 12,377) 
12.232 (m. 6.333 ; f. 5,890) ; Ilatkanangale, 
Panhala, 9.808 (in. 5.117 ; f. 4.691); Gadhinglaj, 
3.854 (in. 1,867 ; f. 1,787). ‘ 


— Kolhapur city. 
Shahuwadi and 
Kagal and Ajra, 


The majority of Muslims in the district, probably over 90 per 
cent, can be classified under the three family names Saiynds. 
Pathans and Shaikhs. There are very few families of Mughnls. 
Any Muslim who is neither a Saiyad. nor a Paflvan nor 
a Mughal, can call himself a Shaikh and consequently Shaikhs 
are in preponderant majority. Apart from these classes or 
families, a small percentage of Muslims are called by their 
traditional occupational names like Atnvs, Magyars, Nfdband 
etc. Ktoumeralion of these sub-divisions among the Muslims 
was not effected by censuses later than 1901. 

It would appear that some Muslim classes like Bugvan, 
' Bhafigt, Bohova, VakT, Julaha, Kaluvaut , Kasiii or Khiifik, 
Mughal. Mornm, Pathan, Pafwekan, Pen<javT. Sayad, Shaikh 
and unspecified — total : 38.553 were originally Hindus who on 
embracing Islam took the name Shaikh or Pathan from the 
religious or military leader under whom they wore converted. 
Many of them may have some strain of Arab, Abyssinian, 
Persian. Mughal or upper Indian blood. Some of these are still 
engaged in their old occupations, occupying different localities, 
and each leading its own community and social life, so much so 
that each can be identified as a separate social unit in the 
Muslim community as a whole. The educated among them arc 
however able to mix freely with and marry in the families of 
the well-to-do classes. 


Kxeopt that some men wear the beard and have the head 
clean shaved, the local converts differ little in look from local 
Hindus and. except Bhoras and Memans who speak Gujarati 
and Cucchi at home, almost all Kolhapur Muslims among them- 
selves speak Hindustani with a mixture of Marathi words and 
Marathi with others. The intonation and accent is peculiarly 
Kolhapurian. Among the classes of foreign origin, and to a less 
extent among the main body of Muslims are found men with 
sharp and marked features, fairer skins and lighter eyes ; but 
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the women show fewer traces of non-local origin and in many chapter 3. 
cases can hardly be distinguished from Hindu women except — 7 

that they do not mark their brows with vermilion or pass the F °° P musumsI Ur °‘ 
end of the sari back between the feet. ' Language. 

The houses of Muslims do not differ much from those of other Houses, 
communities. In towns the well-to-do live in two storeyed 
houses with stone and cement walls and tiled roofs, and 
surrounded by a yard. The bulk of the Muslim houses, many ’ 
of which have a front or back enclosure surrounded b;y a stone 
wall four or five feet high so as to provide privacy. Only 
orthodox Muslims whose women observe purdah live in such 
houses. They are like tile roofed cottages built with rough 
stone and mud smeared with cowdung. The rich houses have 
generally four or five rooms, the front room being used as the 
dalan (men's room) with a few mats, carpets and cushions ; the 
middle rooms are allotted as bedrooms, one of which is 
a women’s sitting room, and store-rooms and the last room 
forms the kitchen with a good store of metal vessels. Village 
houses are built in much the same style as poor town houses, 
the front room being the biggest, is used as a stable for cattle. 

The village houses have no wells and the women fetch water 
from the village pond or river. 

Town Muslims take two meals a day, breakfast about nine Pood, 
of millet or wheat bread, pulse, mutton and vegetables and 
supper at seven or eight in the evening of boiled rice and 
mutton and pulse if well-to-do, and bread and pulse with 
culm (pounded chillies) if poor. Village Muslims and some 
rich town Muslims have three meals a day, villagers taking 
a cold breakfast about seven before going to their fields, a mid- 
day meal in the field, and a supper on reaching home in the 
evening. The rich add to the usual two meals a cup of tea or 
milk with bread in the morning immediately after rising. The 
staple food of villagers is millet bread, pulse and vegetables. 

Though all Muslims are non-vegetarians, few can .afford meat 
even occasionally. A few rich villagers eat mutton daily and 
almost all manage to get mutton on Bakar Id festival. Except 
a few fresh settlers such as Bohoras and Memans, who may eat 
beef, the bulk of the local Musalmans prefer mutton to beef 
and some communities will on no occasion touch beef. Buffalo 
beef is eschewed by all, and fowls, eggs, and fish are eaten 
without any .objection when they can afford them. The flesh of 
only those animals which are butchered according to Islamic 
law is eaten. The trading classes as a rule use coffee and tea 
every day and husbandmen drink milk or tea with bread 
every morning. Tobacco smoking, chewing and snuffing is 
common among all classes. 

Except members of the four leading classes and Bohoras and 
Memans who dress in loose trouser, a waistcoat, a shirt and 
a preformed turban peculiar to the community, almost all 
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Those who arc not converts to Islam from original Hindu CHAPTER 3. 
communities are particular about circumcising their boys and Cu j ture 

having their marriage and death rites conducted by their Kazl. Muslims. 
The bismtUd (initiation) and the akika (sacrifice) ceremonies Rites, 
are often neglected, owing partly to ignorance and partly to 
poverty. Though as a rule they do not attend the mosque for 
daily prayers, almost all are careful to be present at the special 
sendees on Ramzam and Bakar Id days and are careful to give 
alms and keep fasting during the whole month of Ramzan. The 
well-to-do make special offerings on the Bakar Id and pay the 
kazi his dues. Their traditional religious officers are the kazl 
(judge) who now acts chiefly as the marriage registrar, the 
khatib (preacher) the muUa or mauldna (priest), and the 
mujavar (beedle), but these offices have now almost disappeared 
and the mosque sendees are led by any learned layman or 
maulavi (law-doctor). The bartgl (crier) keeps the mosque 
clean, shouts the prayer-call five times a day and calls guests to 
marriage and other ceremonies. Except Bohoras all Muslims 
believe in pirs (saints) to whom they pray for children or for 
health and offer sacrifices and gifts. Most craftsmen and 
husbandmen believe in Khandoba, Mhasoba, Maria! and Satval, 

Hindu deities, to whom they make gifts and offer vows and 
whom they worship either privately or publicly. Pilgrimage 
to Macca is very rare but many persons visit the fairs of local 
saints. 

When a woman is in labour a midwife is sent for. The mid- Birth, 
wife delivers the woman, buries the naval-cord in a corner 
where the mother is afterwards bathed. If the child is a boy 
the midwife is paid higher than if it were a girl. Village 
Muslims, particularly husbandmen, worship on the fifth d'ay 
the goddess Satval (Mother Sixth), who is supposed to register 
the destiny of the child on the sixth night after birth. A silver 
human tooth and a small silver sickle are the objects of 
worship. The tooth and the sickle are laid in a winnowing 
basket with a platter containing the heart and head of a goat 
and boiled rice, half a dry cocoakernel, two betel leaves and 
a betelnut and a marking-nut with a needle through it. Before 
these things the mother burns .incense and bows. The ceremony 
is marked with a feast given to friends and relations. In some 
families mutton is served at this feast while in other families 
rice and split pulse sauce are served. After the birth of 
a child, the members of the family are ceremonially unclean 
for forty days during which the house images of saints are not 
worshipped. 


The mother is given a ceremonial bath that day and is dressed 
in a new sadt dnd bodice. She is also made to put on new 
glass bangles. Friends and relations are treated to pula© (rice 
and mutton cooked together) or banga (rice and mutton cooked 
separately). In the evening the child is dressed in a cap and 
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CHAPTER 3. a frock, and its hands and feet are adorned with silver oma- 
„ , — — : , ments. The women gather near the cradle, nut the child into 
MrsLixs. 11 snd sing songs as they rock the cradle. Before naming tne 
Bir.h. child a piece of sanalewood is wrapped in a handkerchief, waved 
about the cradle, and is passed from one woman to another 
with the words. “Take this moon ana give the sun". After 
repeating this several time, they lay the piece of wood in the 
cradle by the side of the child and name the child. The child's 
name is often chosen by the kczi according to the position of its 
Circoncifion. birth stars. Santa (circumcision) is performed any time 
between the boys third and twelfth year, the younger age 
being always preferred. The ceremony when elaborately 
performed may extend over three or four days. A booth with 
a muhurtmedh (lucky post) is raised in front of the house and 
the boy to be circumcised is rubbed with turmeric paste for two 
days. A oivspari feast is held on the second day when women 
friends and relations are asked and five unwidowed women 
observing a fast are treated to a special dinner. On the third 
day the boy. after a ceremonial bath, dresses in a jama and 
a sultam shera (a veil made of a network of Sowers) and goes 
in a procession on horseback to the mosque to say the prayers. 
On return home after dinner in the evening the boy is seated 
on a chaurcng (stool) and the barber who is called nab: 
(Prophet) or Khalifa (ruler) ealles out “Din.. Din", and 
performs dextrouslv the circumcision. To dull the pain 
sometimes ganjc (hempseea) or some such drug is administered 
to the boy. Next day the barber washes the wound, turns up 
the prepuse (foreskin) with a chodl (wooden instrument), 
applies oil to the wound and receives payment for his sendees 
fxom the father or relations of the boy. In poor families the 
ceremony is finished in a day. Instead cf going to the mosque 
the boy's father brings the kczi to his house, the barber 
circumcises the boy in the kesrs presence, and the ceremony 
ends with a feast to friends and relations. The wound heals 
in ten to fifteen days. In honour of the recovery, a grand 
dinner i s given to friends and relations. There is however now 
a tendency to reduce all this elaborate ceremony to a consider- 
able extent. 


v-- 


Among Kolhapur Muslims, oners of marriage come from 
the boys parents. Tne boy's father firs: sees the girl and then 
the girl's father, the boy and if both the fathers are satisfied 
they consul: the l:azz and mculcna over the birth stars of the 
boy and the girl. Finding the stars favourable they settle as 
to what sum the boy’s father is to pay the girl’s father as cowry 
for the girl. This sum is spent by the girl's father in the 
marr'-age. ar.d the boy's father may spend very little. When 
both parties are rich enough to bear the costs, no sum is paid 
by the boy's father to the girl's father. Girls of poor and 
miadle class families marry earlier than those from rich families 
who are often obliged to marry late on account of the want of 
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suitable match. Caste endogmy and observation of some Hindu 
marriage customs Mill prevail in rural areas tmong the 
uneducateti. Othnvise. during the last thirty years the 
Muslim ceremonies have been much simplified. 

The well-to-do families have a betrothal a year or six months 
before marriage. At the betrothal which takes place cn a lucky 
day fixed by the Udt\. the bridegroom sends to the bride 
a present of a green .••(iri and a bodice and ornaments such as 
rnri, eolis and loans, and in return receives from the bride's 
father a turban, a silver ring and a handkerchief. 

When the marriage day draws near a booth is built in front 
of the house with the muhurimcdh (lucky post) planted in the 
ground at a lucky moment. At night the rajjaka. in which 
songs in the praise of Allah are sung to the music of drums, is 
performed by women of the family and in rich families by 
Doni bins (professional female singers and drummers). While 
the singing and music go on. gulpulas (small stuffed wheal 
cakes) and rahims (boiled rice flour balls made with mills, sugar 
and rosewater) arc heaped in the name of the Allfdi in two 
miniature pyramids, one for the bride and the other for the 
bridegroom. After offering red cotton cord, flowers and burnt 
incense to the heaps they are broken and the cakes and balls 
are handed to women. Next day, without his knowing it, 
a woman (with her husband alive) 0 marks the bridegroom’s 
clothes with turmeric paste. This is called corhdlad (secret 
turmeric) which is followed in evening by savhalad (public 
turmeric) ceremony in which the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric paste each separately and one after the 
other. This is followed by the biyapari feast at which incense 
is burnt in the name of Allah and the bride and bridegroom 
bow to him. Friends and relations make presents of clothes to 
the parents of the bride and bridegroom. A feast of pulav 
(rice cooked with mutton) is given to all male guests. 

The ceremony of turmeric-rubbing is followed by that of 
tel mendi (oil and henna). The henna paste is brought from 
the bride’s house by her sister who sitting behind a curtain 
rubs it on the bridegroom’s palms and gets a money present. 
The henna is then applied to the palms and soles of the bride, f 

About ten o’clock at night thd bridegroom’s friends 
and kinsmen seat him on horseback and escort him to the brides 
in a large procession. The bridegroom is dressed in a jama 
(long coat) and a mandil (turban) and over the dress a cloak 
of jasmine or other flowers covers the body from head to foot. 

•Like Hindus, the Muslims of Kolhapur, consider it inauspicious for widows to 
attend festal meetings. 

j-Whore Hindu customs prevail it is customary at. this time to tic round tho neck of the 
bride a necklace of glass beads and adorn bor hands and fingers with glass bangles and 
Bilvcr rings. 
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Allah and Mohammad is Ihe prophet of Allah ’ in aloe-powder 
on the chest and forehead of the dead and puts pieces of 
camphor at all the joints of the dead body. The body is then 
wrapped in shroud and placed in janaza (bier) and carried to 
the graveyard. A s the body is borne to the graveyard, the 
funeral party, all of whom are men, accompany the dead body 
calling Kalma-i-Shahadat as they walk and recite verses 
from the Kuran. Every now and then on the way 
the bearei’s ai'e relieved and at the idga (prayer place), 
they fall on their knees and pray to the Almighty. From 
this the corpse is carried to the grave and buried. As the 
grave is being filled all present go round the grave and throw 
in handfuls of earth. They close the grave and retiring forty 
paces fall on their knees and offer prayers to the Almighty for 
the dead. These prayers are called khatmas. All then return 
to the house of the deceased person, and offer khatmas on the 
spot where the dead body was washed and return to their 
homes. On the first day after the funeral the mourners are fed 
by their relations and friends on food dressed at their own 
houses. On the morning of the third day a ceremony called 
ziyarat is held in the house of mourning. The mourners go to 
the burial ground, white-wash the tomb and lay flowers, subja 
(basil Ocymum pilosum) and sweatmeats beside it. Feasts in 
memory of the dead are held on the tenth and twentieth day and 
a grand feast on the fortieth day. On this day a garland of 
flowers is kept hanging from the centre of the roof on a large 
platter filled with a number of savoury dishes and the mourners 
burn incense before the platter and offer prayers for the soul of 
the dead. They then partake of the funeral feast, sometimes 
smoke tobacco but do not receive pan and return to their houses. 
In the evening is held the maulud (Koran reading) and the 
mau]ana is paid for all his services in respect of the funeral. 
The only form of mourning laid down by Muhammadan law 
is in the case of the death of the head of the house, the strict 
seclusion of his widow. This lasts for four months and ten days. 
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PART IV— ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. 


CHAPTER 4— GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY. 

This part of the Gazetteer is devoted to describe in some 
detail all the major factors which are an integral part of the 
economic life of the district. However, before going into 
these details it will be helpful to the readers to have a vivid 
idea of the economic developments that have taken place in 
the district since the old Gazetteer was published (1886). It 
would serve as an introduction to the detailed study. 

The economic life of a people depends on the resources 
with which they are endowed in the shape of land, man power, 
capital, and on a proper organization and utilization of those 
resources for productive purposes. The term land may be 
taken to include different types of natural wealth. Man power 
connotes the working population and their acquired skill. 
Capital is what has been saved and invested. Organization of 
production is the way in which the available resources are 
put to productive use. The part that all these factors play in 
building up the economic life of a community will naturally 
change with circumstances. Thus, productivity of land, as 
much as its acreage is of relevance in determining output ; 
and that productivity can be increased by clearing the land, 
draining and irrigating it and fertilizing it. 

From all these stand points Kolhapur district reveals some 
peculiar features of its economic organization which, interesting 
in themselves, help in understanding the life and problems 
of the people who inhabit it. 

In 1881, the then Kolhapur State had a population of 8,00,189. 
The Kolhapur district of today had a population of 12,27,547 
in 1951. The decrease in the area covered by these 
two censuses is of 21-4 square miles ; the area in 1881 census 
was 2,816 square miles and was 2,794-6 in 1951. Therefore 
the percentage of increase in the population over the period 
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of the last 70 years (1831-1951) can be placed at 53*4. Of the 
total population of the district, 6,36.990 persons or 51-89 per cent, 
were self-supporting persons : and 3.S0.G78 or 31-02 per cent 
were earning dependents. 

The process of urbanization is an index of social as well as 
of the economic changes. In the census of 1881 the then 
Kolhapur State had five towns : in 1951 they had gone up to 19. 
In 1951. the percentage of urban population to the total 
population of the district was 22-6. Historically speaking the 
rate of growth in the urban population was far higher than 
that in the rural population. Since 1831 the rural population 
increased by 29-4 per cent., whereas the urban population 
showed an increase of 320 per cent. 

Agriculture was the main source of livelihood to 9,28,265 persons 
or about 75-46 per cent, of the total population in 1951. This 
includes self-supporting persons as also earning and non-earning 
dependents. Out of these as many as 6.63,073 worked on their 
own farms and 1.54.023 were tenant cultivators. 

The total area of Kolhapur district was 17,39.619 acres in 
1955-56 of which 9.69.058 acres were under the plough. 
1.07,879 acres were barren and uncultivable waste land and 
1,64.549 acres were culturable waste. Nearly 58 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area was in the eastern plains, mainly in 
the talukas of Gadhinglaj. Hatkanangale. Kagal. Karveer and 
Shirol. The proportion of cultivated area varied from taluka 
to taluka. The highest proportion (89-2) was in Kagal and 
the lowest (20-7) was in Bavada. 

Of the cultivated land jirayat formed 93 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area in 1955-56 : the rest of the area is baggayat 
land cropped with the help of irrigation. In the same year 
forest occupied, about 11 per cent, of the total geographical 
area or nearly 40 per cent, of the total uncultivated area of 
the district. 

The main food crops of the district are rice, jowar, ragi. 
varai. sava, bajari. maize, and wheat. Among the cereals iur. 
horse-gram, gram, black-gram, vatana and mug are important. 
Ground-nut and nigar are important among oil-seeds ; tobacco 
among drugs and narcotics : chillies among condiments and 
spices : cotton among the fibre crops and sugar-cane among 
sugar crops. 

Since the last Gazetteer was published (1886) the crop-pattern 
has undergone various changes. The proportion of land under 
cereals, which was 70 in 1881-82, has gone down by about 
20 per cent. Among the cereals the area under rice has 
increased by about 22 per cent : while that under jowar declined 
by about 20 per cent. 
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The area under oil seeds, edible and non-edible, shot up to 
1,18,653 acres in 1955-56 from 34,175 in 1881-82. The most 
pronounced increase is in the area under groundnut. It 
increased from 27,543 acres in the year 1881-82 to 1,13,978 acres 
in 1955-56. In 1881-82. the acreage under tobacco was 10,193. 
It shot up to 36,100 in 1955-56. The percentage of gross 
irrigated area to total cultivated area came to 7’2 in 1955-56. 
Of the 66,779 irrigated acres of land, 1,593 acres were irrigated 
more than once. Sugarcane occupied 72 per cent, of the total 
irrigated area, food crops occupied 20 per cent., and the rest 
was occupied by non-food crops. 

As compared with the other districts of the Deccan, Kolhapur, 
with the moderate rainfall that it enjoys and with its rich 
land especially in the valleys of Dudhaganga, Krishna , Vama 
and Pancliaganga, is more or less free from famine. No famine 
of a serious nature is reported to have occurred in this area 
during the present century. 

According to 1951 census, 79,176 persons (of whom 7,792 were 
women) were engaged in various industries. Historically 
speaking industries began to develop in the old Kolhapur State 
round about 1925. Cotton textile, sugar, gur, manufacture of 
small mechanical devices and production of vegetable oil are 
the important among them. Among village industries, 
handloom-weaving, brick-making, tile-making and pottery, 
leather-working and tanning are important. 

Due to increase in irrigation facilities and supply of 
electricity, there seems to be sufficient justification for the 
belief that the sugar industry would become the most important 
industry in the district in days to come. Another important 
prospective industry is the manufacture of aluminium, when 
electricity from the Koyna Hydel Project, becomes available. 
The first sugar factory began to operate in 1932. It produced 
14,281 tons of sugar in 1956-57 and employed, in 1957, 365 persons 
on a permanent basis and 403 on a seasonal basis. 

Co-operative management of industries is a new feature of 
industrial management and has been adopted in the 
manufacture of sugar and in various village industries such as 
brick and tile-making, leather goods industry and tanning 
industiy. In sugar industry arrangements for four co-operative 
sugar factories have reached the final stage (1956-57) and may 
start work in the near future. 

In addition to the cottotn textile mills at Kolhapur, there 
are at present (1957-58) about 150 power-loom factories with 
about 1,590 power-looms ; they employ about 2,572 persons. 
It was in 1928 that the first power-loom factory was started. 

There were, in 1953-54, ten oil mills in the district. They 
employed 300 persons in all. The first mill was started in 
1912 ; the next three during the thirties and the remaining six 
during the forties. 
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and in view of competition from the growing number of 
institutional agencies that are being set up for the supply of 
finance to the cultivator. 

Another important landmark in rural finance is the 
introduction of Governmental agencies to advance seasonal 
loans. Some kind of a gap in the structure of rural credit 
was created as a result of the enforcement of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debt Relief Act, 1939, which made alienation of 
land difficult and therefore made moneylenders extremely 
cautious in advancing loans. To meet to some extent the lacuna 
thus caused the Government of Bombay initiated a system 
of crop or seasonal finance ; the principal agencies of the 
system are : co-operative societies ; Revenue department ; 
grain depots and persons authorised under section 54 of the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947. Through these 
agencies loans are advanced, against the security of crops grown 
by them, to persons who are parties to the proceedings under 
the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act. The Bombay 
State Co-operative Bank has also followed a liberal policy of 
crop finance, both in favour of money crops and foodgrains. 
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Another important landmark in rural finance is the introduction 
of co-operative societies and banks, which endeavour not 
only to meet the short and long term credit requirements of 
the cultivator but also to fetch good prices for their products. 
Thus they attack the problem of rural finance from two 
directions. On the one side they try to ensure that the 
cultivator gets advances at reasonable rates and on reasonable 
conditions. On the other side they try to increase his receipts 
by helping him to get better prices for his products. 
The various co-operative societies and banks working in the 
district are: (1) agricultural co-operative credit societies ; 
(2) multipurpose societies ; (3) non-agricultural credit societies 
and (4) district central co-operative banks. 

Among the agencies that mop up small savings, postal 
savings banks are the most important in view of their 
suitability to tap rural areas, their prestige and the confidence 
of the public enjoyed by them. The National Saving Scheme 
is another important scheme mopping up small savings. Its 
beginning could be traced to the First World War when 
Government issued postal cash certificates. 

Joint stock banks do banking business in urban areas. 
Three such banks have their registered offices in the district. 
They confine their sphere of activity to urban areas and 
generally advance short term loans. The formation of the 
State Bank of India is another landmark in modern banking 
in India. The State Bank is trying to tap rural areas and to 
widen its sphere of activities. Recently Government has also 
entered upon the scene and has advanced loans and assistance 
to village, cottage and other industries in quite a number of 
ways. 

(G.c.r.) L-o Vf 76S— H 
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chapter 4. During the last 70 years, vast improvements in the means 
rr~ f of transport and communications have taken place. The old 
Cner sumy" 0m C Gazetteer mentions that new roads of 300 miles v/ere made 
TitArsponT. during 1845 and 1854. It goes on “At present (1883), besides 
several small roads, Kolhapur has four main lines of 
communication, one the Poona-Belgaum road running north 
and south, and thi*ee the Kolhapur-Amba pass, the Kolhapur- 
Phonda pass and the Sankeshwar-Parpoli pass Pvoads, running 
west towards the coast.” At present (1957-58) excluding 
village roads Kolhapur has a total of 998 road mileage. 
Besides increase in the total number of miles there is a striking 
change in the surface of roads. All the national highways and 
state highways have at least black top surface and are motorable 
throughout the year. The condition of major district roads 
has also improved considerably. 

It v/as on April 21, 1891, that a meter guage railway line 
between Miraj and Kolhapur v/as opened for traffic. This 
line, about 30 miles in the district, serves Kolhapur district. 
Sugar and gur are transported by the railway. Moreover, 
during the months of monsoon when country craft cannot ply 
the railhead at Kolhapur serves admirably for passenger 
as well as for goods traffic between Ratnagiri and Bombay. 

In the matter of postal communications, the district is fairly 
v/ell served. From 17 post offices (two chief disbursing offices, 
one town sub-office and 14 sub-offices) in 1886 the number has 
now gone up to 148 of which one is head office, 15 sub-offices 
and 132 branch offices. At present there are 14 telegraph 
offices. In addition to this, there are telephone exchanges, with 
trunkline alignment, at Kolhapur, Jaisingpur and Ichalkaranji. 

A new landmark in passenger transport is the advent of the 
Bombay State Road Transport Corporation, set up by 
Government in pursuance of their general policy of nationalising 
road transport. The Kolhapur division of the Corporation 
covers the entire district and exclusively undertakes passenger 
transport. 



CHAPTER 5— AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 


In the year 1951, nearly 76 per cent, of the total population chapter 5. 

of the Kolhapur district was engaged in agriculture. 

A comparison of the decennial census figures over the past Ag 5^ lt ^ e and 

seventy years indicates the trends underlying the variations Aobtototubal 

in agricultural population from decade to decade. However, Population. 

such a course is not possible for two reasons. Firstly, the 

decennial census figures, owing to changes in the methods of 

enumeration and classification, do not provide a consistent 

record, from decade to decade, of the changes in the structure 

of population actually engaged in agriculture. Secondly, the 

merger of the former Kolhapur State in 1949 renders the 

figures of 1951 census of Kolhapur district difficult of 

comparison with the earlier figures. Nevertheless, these changes 

can be broadly gauged from the figures of population given in 

the census reports under the head “Rural”, which includes 

not only persons engaged in agriculture and allied occupations 

but also those engaged in non-agricullural occupations. These 

figures indicate that, during the past seven decades, the increase 

in rural population has not kept pace with that in urban 

population. The following table brings out this point: — 

TABLE No. 1. 


Rural and Urban Population of Kolhapur District (1881-1951). 


Yoar. 

Total 

Population. 

" Rui 

al ~ ^ 

Urban 

Number. 

Per cent, 
of total 
population. 

Number 

Per cent, 
of total 
population. 

1SS1 

S,00,189 

7,34,106 

91-8 

06,023 

8-2 

1891 

9,13,131 

8,37,042 

91-7 

76,089 

8-3 

1901 

9,10,011 

8,00,964 

88-0 

1,09,047 

12-0 

1911 

S, 33,441 

7,43,960 

89-3 

89,481 

10-7 

1921 

8,33,726 

7,29,014 

87 '4 

1,04,712 

12-6 

1931 

9,57,137 

8,21,574 

85-S 

1,35,563 

14-2 

1941 

10,92,040 

9,20,111 

84-3 

1,71,935 

15-7 

1951 

12,27,547 

9,50,090 

77-4 

2,77,457 

22-6 


(o.o.p.) l-c Vf 70S— 14o 
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During the period 1881-1941, the total population increased 
from 8,00,189 to 10,92,046, an addition of 2,91,857 persons during 
sixty years. The increase in the decade 1941-51 is more 
pronounced. In 1951 the total population increased by 1,35,501. 
Broadly speaking the total increase in population during the 
period 1881-1951 is of the order of 53*4 per cent. 

As against this increase, the rural population increased from 
7,34,166 to 9,50,090, an increase of 29-4 per cent, over the 
population of 1881. Urban population, on the other hand, 
increased by as much as 320 per cent. This shows that increase 
in the rural population has not kept pace with that in the 
urban population. Actually, the proportion of the rural 
population to the total has been on the decline which became 
very evident in the last decade. It has dwindled from 
91*8 per cent, in 1881 to 84-3 in 1941 and to 77-4 per cent, in 
1951. In technical terms, the urban population has shown 
an accelerating rate of increase at each of the past censuses, 
while the rural population has shown a de-celerating rate of 
increase. The following table gives the population of towns 
in the district: — 


TABLE No. 2. 


Urban Population in Kolhapur District in 1951. 


Town, 

Tnluka 
or Potn. 

I’opu. 

Intion 

in 

1881. 

Popu- 

lation 

in 

1941. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1951. 

Percent- 

age 

incronso 
(+) or 
decrease 
(— )in 
1941 

ovor 18S1 
popula- 
tion. 

Poreont- 

ago 

incroaso 
(4*) or 
docrcnso 

(— ) in 

1051 

ovor 1881 
popula- 
tion. 

I 

o 

3 

•i 

5 

6 

7 

Ajra 

Ajra 

N.A. 

4,258 

&3o3 



Gadhingluj . . 

Gadhinglaj . . 

5,002 

0,017 

8,540 

+80-3 

4-70*0 

Ickulkaranji. 

Hatkanangalo . 

0,107 

18,573 

27,423 

4-103*9 

4-201*1 

Hupari 

Halknnangalo . 

N.A. 

4,790 

7,039 



Vadgaon 

Hatkanangalo . 

N.A. 

5,003 

0,173 



Pattankodoli. 

Hatkanangalo 

N.A. 

4,850 

• 5,993 



Kumbhoj 

Hatkanangalo 

N.A. 

N.A. 

5,908 



llukadi 

Hatkanangalo 

N.A. 

4,310 

5,375 



AltoKnsba .. 

Hatkanangalo 

N.A. 

N.A. 

5,214 



Hagai 

Kagal 

0,371 

8,031 

9,821 

4-20*1 

4-54*2 



jn js'.ij • jjt'in- were i:» mwr.s in jno ai.v.nci, seven oemg m me 
taluka of Jlstkanangb* alum*. There won* only si>: towns in 
MSI in the area which now constitutes Kolhapur district. The 
population of Kolhapur city increased by Ml per cent, during 
1 (,01-19-11 and by *57 per cent, in the decade 10-11-51 alone. 
Tins was mainly due to the* increased tempo of industrialisation 
which could be witnessed in the former Kolhapur State 
in general and in Kolhapur town (the then state capital and 
present district hendquaitc-rs) in particular. Similarly, the 
population of Ichnlknrnnji (headquarters of Hatknnangle 
taluka) increased by 10-1 per cent, during 1081-19-11 while in the 
decade 19-11-51 alone, the increase was about *19 per cent. 
Ichalknrnnjj is an important centre of power-loom weaving 
industry which is advancing at a rapid pace in the district. 

Out of the 19 towns, ten (viz., Ajra, Hupari, Pnttankodoli, 
Kumbhoj, Rukadi, Murgud, Kapashi, Malnkapur, Jnisingpur 
and Nandani) had sprung up only after 1941. Among these 
Hupari (in Hatkananglc taluka) is an important village 
industries centre and is famous for silver ware. 
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The following table shows talukawise distribution of urban 
and rural population of the district: — 

TABLE No. 3. 


Rural and Urban Population in Kolhapur District 
(Talukawise), 1951. 


Taltxka. 

1 

1 

Total 1 Rural. 

! 

Urban. 

! 

Percentage of 

1 Rural to total 
population. 

Ajra 

20,025 

53,672 

5,353 

90-9 

Burada 

52,022 

52,922 


100 

Bhudargad 

65,920 

65,029 


100 

Gadhingla j 

1,11,397 

1,02,851 

8,546 

92-3 

Hatkcrxcngalc 

1,60,700 

1,06,315 

63.1S3 

62-8 

Kngal 

1,10,734 

91,714 

10,0 20 

81*3 

Karrir 

2,60,299 

1,29,404 

1,35,835 

4S-6 

Panhala 

96,379 

83,782 

7,597 

91*2 

Radhanagari 

87,205 

S i ,20 o 


100 

Shahtnvadi 

86,765 

83,466 

3,299 

90*2 

Shirol 

1,21,192 

8#,o«0 

33,622 

72-3 

Total .. 

12,27,547 

9,50,090 

2,77,457 

77*4 

- 


The talukas of Bavda, Bhuaargad and Radhanagari are 
purely rural. In the Karvir and Hatkanangle talukas we find 
that the proportion of the urban population to the total is 
51*4 and 37-2 per cent, respectively. These two talukas are 
noted for their commercial and industrial activities. The rest 
of the talukas are predominantly rural. 

In the 1951 census the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture and in various allied occupations was recorded. 
This is shown in the following tables: — 



TABLE No. 4. 

Population engaged in Agriculture in Kolhapur District in 1951. 
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Agriculture is the main source of livelihood to 9,28,265 persons chapter 5. 
including self-supporting persons, both earning and non-earning, Agriculture and 
besides providing subsidiary occupation to a fairly large number agricult 0 ”" l 
of persons. In' table Nos. 4 and 5 above are included persons Population. 
engaged in agricultural cultivation ; land owners cultivating 
and non-cultivating ; 'farm labourers ; labourers working (in 
forests ; and persons engaged in rearing, breeding and 
dealing in livestock. The majority of the workers on the land 
are the cultivating owners, numbering 6,63,073 who work on their 
own farms. Tenant cultivators who numbered 1,54,023 come 
next. Agricultural labourers, who work on other people’s 
farms for wages in cash or kind, numbered 84,636. The non- 
cultivating owners of land, numbering 26,533, usually give out 
their lands to tenant cultivators on rent. The number of 
persons engaged in occupations allied to agriculture was 
2,539. Of these, 250 were forest labourers who collect 
wood fuel and burn firewood for charcoal ; 2,180 were engaged 
in breeding and rearing of livestock. Persons engaged in live- 
stock business usually keep good quality cattle, buffaloes, and 
pack animals. They also keep sheep, goats and poultry. 


The following table gives the number of rainy days and Rainfall. 
average rainfall recorded at a few raingauge stations in 
Kolhapur district. 
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Data and number of stations are not sufficient to bring out 
that rainfall decreases from South to North on the Sanyadries 
and that altitudes also make difference in the rainfall received 
at different places. Region with higher altitude in the 
north gets more rain than that with similar altitude in the 
south. In spite of insufficient data, however, the table vividly 
brings out the marked variation in rainfall from West to East. 
It may be stated broadly that the range between the maximum 
and the minimum is large and vagaries of rainfall are great. 
It is indeed rightly said that in Kolhapur district rainfall 
changes from mile to mile. 

Due to variation in rainfall from year to year (and from 
place to place) it is difficult to divide the district into distinct 
rainfall zones. On the basis of rainfall returns for a series 
of years, however, three broad divisions may be defined ; 
(i) the western zone, receiving heavy and assured rainfall and 
comprising the talukas of Shahuwadi, Panhala (part), Radha- 
nagari, Bhudargad, Ajra and Bavda ; (ii) the central zone, 
receiving moderate but fairly regular rainfall and comprising 
Panhala (part), Karvir (part), Kagal (part), and Gadhinglaj 
talukas ; and (iii) the eastern zone, receiving irregular and 
uncertain rainfall and comprising the talukas of Hatkanangle, 
Shirol, Karvir (part) and Kagal (part). 

It should be clear from the table that most of annual rainfall 
(kharif rains, so to say) of the district takes place between 
June and November. During June-September, the district 
receives highest rainfall from the south-west monsoon. By the 
end of September, the south-west monsoon loses its strength 
and gives way to the north-east monsoon, which provides rabi 
rain to the eastern part of the district. The middle part of 
the district gets some rain from the north-east monsoon which 
is helpful for rabi sowing and for sugarcane. The eastern part 
has to depend on the rains of this monsoon for the maturing 
of jowar and wheat. 

All the cultivable land in the district falls under one of 
the three categories, namely jirayat (dry crop land), bagayat 
(irrigated land) and rice lands. Dry crop lands on account of 
their dependence on the monsoon, are. further divided into 
kharif (early monsoon) and rabi (late monsoon) lands. Kharif 
crops are brought to maturity by the rains of south-west 
monsoon whereas rabi crops depend on north-east monsoon, 
dew and irrigation. 

Kharif season, which commences in June and terminates in 
September, draws its rainfall mainly from the south-west 
monsoon and from the ante-monsoon showers in May. An 
average rainfall of 69" received during this season is on the 
whole fairly distributed. The main kharif crops of the district 
are :— paddy, kharif jowar. bajri, ragi, Italian millets, kodra, 
vari, sava, maize, tun, kulith, udid, chavali, groundnut, niger, 
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sugarcane, chillies, brinjals, tomatoes, bhendi, cucurbits and leafy 
vegetables. Sowing and reaping of these crops roughly coincides 
with the commencement and termination of the monsoon. 
With the exception of sugarcane, sowing is generally done 
between mid June and mid July and harvesting between the 
middle of September and the end of November. Kharif Jowar, 
however, is harvested between the middle of December and the 
middle of January. Crops like chillies, tun ana cotton are 
harvested in September. December, January and February 
respectively. 

In the heavy rainfall zone paddy, ragi, Italian millet, kodra, 
vari, sava and rala are the main crops grown. In the central 
and eastern zone, kharif jowar, tun, groundnut, cotton, tobacco, 
chillies and all pulses are grown. Sugarcane, which is the main 
cash crop of the district, is grown all along the river valleys. 
Planting of tobacco is generally done in August and it is 
harvested in January. Planting of sugarcane commences from 
November onwards and is over by the end of January. Cultivators 
take ratoon crop of sugarcane at least for four years. There 
is also the practice of planting of cane by the rajooing method, 
especially in the month of August. This is a 16 month crop. 
Kharif jowar and groundnut grown in central and eastern zone 
are dibbled by marking the lands by a marker. Cotton crop is 
grown as a miscellaneous crop generally along with chillies. 
Sovving is ovc-r by the end of July. 

Kabi crops such as shalu jowar, gram and wheat are grown 
in parts of central zone and eastern zone, along the river- 
banks submerged during Hoods. The moisture retained by the 
soil from monsoon showers, rains received from north-east 
monsoon and dew are sufficient for these crops. In the western 
zone, after the harvest of paddy, crops such as wa tana (field 
peas), val and gram are taken in the lands retaining sufficient 
moisture. Advantage of north-east monsoon rainfall is also 
taken. Wherever watering facilities are available, wheat, 
onions, garlic and vegetables such as carrots, radish, cabbage, 
brinjals and tomatoes are the other crops grown after the 
harvesting of paddy. 


Almost the whole of the western half of the district is 
covered by the basaltic Sahyadri ranges. The land gradually 
slopes towards the east into the Deccan plateau which is gently 
undulating with ridges and valleys. Due to these topographical 
features, the soils in the district vary from tract to tract, so 
much so that even in a single village, as between field and field, 
a variety of soils from rich-loam to poor thin murmad is met 
with. 

The soils are derived mainly from trap, except in the forest 
covered mountainous area in the west where they are of 
lateritic origin. The laterite overlies the trap rock. Conse- 
quently, in the western portion the hill tops and ridges are 
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covered with lateritic soils ; while in the valleys the soils are 
of mixed character, varying in colour from brownish to reddish. 
In the eastern portion, due to its undulating nature, deeper soils 
arc formed in the low-lying parts, while the ridges are covered 
by shallow soils, more or less partially eroded. 

Physiographically, Kolhapur district can be divided into 
three broad soil zones: (a) the western part, with heavy rainfall 
(is mountainous and woody and is covered with lateritic soils) ; 
(b) the fertile central part, with brownish well-drained soils 
of neutral reaction ; and (c) the dry eastern zone, with precarious 
rainfall and covered with medium black soil of varying depth. 
The following table shows the chemical and physical 
characteristics: — 


TABLE No. 7. 


Composition of Soils in Kolhapur District. 


Part icularf. 

j 

Lntcrilo. 

Drown. 

| Medium and 
| deep black. 

! 

Local names. .. ..) 

i 

Tnmbad. 

Hnlki kali 

Mndhynm or 
Bknri kali. 

Colour .. ..j 

Red to brow- 
nish red. 

R oddish brown 

Gray to deep 
black. 

Depth 

3' 

3'-5' 

5'-S' 

Drainage 

Good. 

Excollont. 

1 

Good. 

Topography . . . . \ 

Erosion 

Undulating. 

Nil. 

Undulating. 

Slightly 

More or less 
flat. 

Nil. 





Sand, (porcont.) 

35-40 

45-50 

10-15 

Silt (por cont.) 

23-30 

20-25 

30-40 

Clay (per cont.) 

25-33 

20-25 

35-50 

Limo (CaCo3) (per oont.) . . 

Nil. 

1-3 

1-5 

I>H 

4-50 - 6-50 

6-50 - 7-50 

7-50 - 8-50 

Nitrogen (per cent.) 
Phosphoric aoid (lag. por 
1 cont.) (P205) available). 

0-08 - 0-10 
to 

0-00 - 5-00 

0-05 - 0-0S 
to 

10-00 - 15-00 

0-00 - o-os 

to. 

15-00 - 20-00 

Potash (mg, por cont). (K20) 
available. 

16-00 - 20-00 

20-00 - 25-00 

20-00 - 25-00 
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chapter 5. Lateritic soils (tambad mati) occur mainly in the western 
Agriculture and hilly tracts of heavy .rainfall, on the hill tops and in the ridges 
which are not covered by forest. They are found in the western 
Lateritic Soils, parts of Karvir, Bhudhargad and Ajra and the whole of Shahu- 
wadi, Panhala, Radhanagari and Bavada talukas. They are red 
to brownish-red in colour, mostly eroded and shallow with 
good drainage. The soils are acidic with low phosphoric 
contents and liming has been found to be beneficial. They are 
not retentive of moisture and hill millets are predominantly 
taken from them. When terraced, applications of nitrogen and 
phosphorus are found quite useful and in such cases paddy crop 
can also be taken from the soil. 

Under forests, which abound in valuable trees like teak, 
undi,' jambul etc., the soils are fertile and rich in humus. 

In the valleys, lateritic soils are mixed with trap soils. 
They vary in •colour from brown to black, are fairly deep 
retentive of moisture. Paddy is the main crop of this area 
and in the rabi season val is also grown wherever possible. 
Due to the deforestation of the forests, the soils are well 
supplied with nitrogen and organic matter but. are very poor 
in phosphorus and potash. The paddy crop, therefore, responds 
well to the application of phosphorus and potash. 

Brown SoUs. Brown soils ( halki kali mati) are found in the talukas of 
Hatkanangle, Karvir and Radhanagari and parts of the 
Bhudhargad and Ajra talukas in the transition tract. They are 
mainly derived from trap and are dark brown in colour, with 
a reddish tinge. They are rich and fertile with excellent 
granular structure, almost neutral in reaction and well supplied 
with calcium. These soils respond well to the application of 
fertilizers. As this tract receives a guaranteed rainfall of 
40"-50", conditions in the tract are optimum for most of the 
crops. Rice, jowar, and groundnut are grown on these soils 
in kharif season. Sugarcane and vegetables are taken wherever 
irrigation facilities are available. Jaggery produced from 
sugarcane grown in these soils, is well-known throughout 
India. 

Med Biack SoUs e0p Medium and Deep Black Soils ( madhyam or bhari kali mati) 
are found in the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, Karvir, Kagal 
and Gadhinglaj. They are also derived from trap and vary 
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n crpth cer.: sdernbly, from place to place. In the river valleys. CHAPTen 5. 
the mils mv deep. Medium deep : oils nre grey in colour with Apr I culture and 
good gtamslas •tturturc and drainage. The deeper soils nre Irrigation. 

% butt,. 

more hiar.-: cvkntr and mote clayey. Lime nodules occur in Medium anil Deep 
plenty ;,n<: pH valu* j«. between 7-5 and 0*0. The soils nre 1 li(h ' u 
quite if. s tile and good crops of Uharif jownr nnd groundnut arc 
ebtair.ai. They at-, fairly rich in phosphorus contents and the 
crop;, jcspi nd well to the application of nitrogen to these soils. 

As drainage i:. good, the .‘oils nre amenable to irrigation and 
comcqucntly paddy, sugarcane and vegetables can be success- 
fully taken from them. 


3>i:»or.r. Tin; merger nr Phincixy States (i.e. before 1949), Land Utiusa- 
the total area of Kolhapur State, including thnt of jnhagirs, was T 0 
20,07,294'' acres. Immediately after the constitution of Kolhapur 
district in 1949-50, which then did not include the 
lnlukns of Katkol and Haibag of the former State, the total area 
of the district was reported to be 17,00,700 acres. Thanks to 
the improvement in reporting nnd to the reorganisation of the 
agencies collecting agricultural statistics in the merged and 
integrated areas, in 1955-5G the total geographical area of the 
district was reported to be 17,39, 619f acres. 

A major portion of the district forms an irregular part of 
the South Deccan plateau. The western and central zones, being 
very proximate to the Sahyadri ranges, are naturally more hilly 
than the eastern zone. The following table shows the 
distribution of cultivated nnd uncultivated areas in Kolhapur 
district in 1955-56: — 


* P. 0. Palil, Rogional Survey of Eoonomlo Resources, India, Kolhapur 1060. 
t Chandgad Taluka Exoluded. See fool nolo at tho end of tho Chaptor. 
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TABLE No. 9. CHAPTER 5. 

Area in charge ok Forest Department in Kolhapur A iix°gation. and 

District, 1955-56. Land Uthjsa- 

| TION. 

1 - - - - Forost Area. 

j Area in acres undor forests. 


lUlt£C. 

Tahikns included 
in Hie range. 

Reserved. 

Protected. 

Total. 

1. Knrvir 

Knrvir, 

Rndhnnngari (Pt.), 
Hntknnangale, 

Kngnl (Pt.). 

13,078 

9,777 

23,455 

2. 1’anhnln 

Pnnhftln, 

Bnvda (Pt.), 
Slmhuwndi (Pt.). 

49,013 

19,846 

' 

68,859 

3. Bhudnrgnd 

Bhudnrgnd, 

Kngnl (Pt.), 

Ajra (Pt.). 

46,312 

20,941 

67,253 

4. Vislinlgnd 

Shnhuwadi (Pt.) 

44,626 

4,254 

48.8S0 

5. Ajrn 

Ajrn (Pt.), 

Cindhinglnj , 

Kngnl (Pt.) 

15,084 

i 

17,279 

32,963 

6. Rndkanngnri . . 

Rndhnnngari (Pt.) . . 

and 

Bnvda (Pt.). 

65,227 

1S,444 

83,671 

7. Bavda 

Bavda (Pt.) 

Nil. 

IS, 277 

18,277 

Kolhapur Distriot 


2,34.540 

l 

1,08,818 

3.43.35S 


Note : — Pt. = Part. 


It will be observed that total area under forests, as recorded 
in the previous table and in the above table does not agree with 
each other.* 


Kumri cultivation (wood-ash tillage) is practised mainly in Kumri Cultivation, 
the hilly regions of the west. Shrubs and bushes on the farm 
land are burnt and then seeds of nachana and varai are 
broadcast. The cultivators raise the crop for about two years 
and leave the area to rest for a period of about ten years after 
which the cycle is again repeated. In some cases, the cycle 

* Tho main oausos of this discrepancy avo : — (i) Tlio dates of reporting the area figures 
for annual reports differ in the ease of the Forest and Revenue Departments. Forest 
department statistics avo for tho finanoial year whereas Revenue Department statistics 
are for the agricultural year. (ii) As a rosult of the merger of Statos (1049) tho 
forest areas of the then States aro now managed by the Forest Department. They are 
not yet legally constituted as Reserved and Protected forests and tho work in this 
oonneotion is in progross (1956-57). However, for the time being, such areas are shown 
by the Forest Department ns forest areas whereas in some oases Revenue Department 
shows them ns waste lands. 

(o.o.r.) l-o Vf 70S— 15a 
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is as short as of four to five years. Formerly, vast areas of 
forest land were given out for kumri cultivation to the villagers. 
Most of these lands have now become barren due to heavy 
soil erosion resulting from repeated kumri cultivation. After 
the merger of the former, Kolhapur State, however, the 
practice was discontinued. Thereafter the people satisfied their 
land hunger by kumri cultivation on waste lands in charge of 
the Revenue Department. Now, since these waste lands are 
getting impoverished by kumri cultivation, villagers have 
started turning their eyes to the virgin forest lands in charge 
of the Forest Department. 

Forest products are divided into two main classes, major 
and minor. Major forest products comprise mainly wood (i.e. 
timber and fuel). The total coupe revenue in Kolhapur district 
in 1955-56 amounted to Rs. 73,166. Minor products in the 
district are kaju fruits, loatsol, amsol, honey and wax, ghaymori 
phade, mano fruits, bibi fruits, apta temburni leaves, sawat- 
cotton, lav ala kuchal seed, shemb i bark, to av ding, karanj seed 
and hirda fruits. They yielded a revenue of Rs. 26,086. Among 
the minor products hirda fruits are a major contributor to the 
revenue ; next in importance are slukekai and apta temburni 
leaves. 

Culturable waste lands come next in importance (about 
21 per cent.) to forests which occupied the highest acreage of 
uncultivated area. These include all lands available for 
cultivation, whether not taken up for cultivation or abandoned 
after five years for one reason or the other. Such lands may 
be either fallow or covered with shrubs and jungles which are 
not put to any use. They may be assessed or unassessed and 
may lie in isolated blocks or within cultivated holdings. This 
category also includes lands once cultivated - but not cultivated 
for five years in succession. 

The remaining 39 per cent, of uncultivated area is distributed 
mainly under three categories. Permanent pastures and other 
grazing lands stand next to culturable waste lands. Barren 
land and mountains occupy a considerable part of the district. 
The area occupied by buildings, roads and railways and water 
(i.e., land put to non-agricultural uses) was 6 per cent, of the 
total' uncultivated area. The area under other categories, 
namely, “ other fallows " and ** land under miscellaneous 
tree -crops and groves” was almost insignificant. 

The gross cropped area of the district has been recorded as 
9,37,674 acres -in 1955-56, of which 19,061 acres of land are 
cropped more than once ; hence net cropped area in the district 
in that year comes to 9,18,613. It is interesting to study how 
this cropped area is distributed as between food and non-food 
crops as also. in different seasons. The following tables bring 
out these features very clearly: — 



‘ TABLE No. 10. 

Distribution of cropped area in Kolhapur District during the tear 195.>.'jG. 
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Most of the ciops in the district arc taken in kharif season. 
Only about four per a-nl. of gross cropped area is under crops 
taken in rabi season. Another point that emerges from these 
tables is that about G3 per cent, of cropped area is under food 
ci ops as against 37 per cent, under non-food crops. This shows 
that the place of non-food crops is not insignificant in the 
agricultural economy of the district, though food crops do occupy 
a dominant position. 

The main food crops of the district are: rice, jownr, rayi, 
vara i, rava. bajri, maize, wheat and other hill-millets among 
cereals; rttri, horse-gram., gram, black-gram, vatana., mug, 
other pulses and sugarcane. Fruits and vegetables constitute 
a negligible portion. Among the important non-food crops 
arc: groundnut and niger among oilseeds; tobacco among drugs 
and narcotics ; chillies among condiments and spices ; cotton and 
fodder crops. Betel leaves and fibres other than coltton are 
also grown in the district, though acreage under them is 
negligible. 

Has there been any change in the crop pattelrn followed by 
the husbandmen of the district since compilation of last Gazetteer 
(1886) ? The data available for comparison are not based on 
identical conditions in regard to lotai acreage, classification of 
crops etc. Therefore the comparison would not be completely 
valid. However, broad indication may be obtained from the 
following table: — 


TABLE Ho. 12. 

Acreage under different crops in Kolhapur District 
IN ACRES IN 1881-82 AND 1955-56. 


Crops. 


' 1S81-S2*. 

1 

1955-50. 

Cereals : — 

ltico 


1 

1 

89,038 

1,87,439 

Wheat 


10,014 

5,800 

Barley 


140 

7 

Jo war 


2,00,197 

1,47.887 

Bajri 


32,570 

10,290 

Maizo 


3,295 

8,702 

Itagi 


82,980 

70,020 

Italinn Millets 


10,125 


Kodo or Varagu (ICodrn) 


1,314 

3,224 

Vnri 


7,148 

17,839 

Sava 


10,052 

20,580 

OtherR 


. . 

425 

Total — Ccroals 

•• 

5,25,770 

4.70,311 
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* Figures aro for Kolhapur State. 
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Agriculture anil 

Irrigation. Crops. 

Taw Umis.v- 

t SSI -82* 

1055-50. 

TtOif. " " ' ' " 1 " " 

Changes in Crop 

Pattern. „ . 

Pultc$ 

Gram 

17,739 

8,0S7 

Green Gram (mug) . . 

; 2,201 

093 

Tttt (Arlwr) 

22,079 

18,001 

Black Gram or Urad (Mask) . . 

3.303 

5,330 

Horse Gram 

2,530 

0,501 

Musur 

1,513 

210 

Moth 

000 

70S 

Vat 

1,040 

1,832 

Cliavali 

232 

144 

AVatnnn 

•1.470 

4,520 

Others 

• « i i 

712 

Total— Pulses 

55,017 

51,004 

0*7 Smfs 

Edible- 

Groundnut . , . , . . 

27,543 

1,13,078 

Cooonnut 

t * * * 

2 

Sesamunv 

027 

47 

Saftlewer 

5,223 

447 

Others 

•182 

000 

Total— Ediblo Oil Seeds 

34,175 

1,15,080 

Non-Edible — 

lilnseed 

505 

1 

Castor 

1.080 

10 

Niger seed 

0,442 

3,550 

Total— Non-Edlblo Oil needs . . 

11,033 

3.G73 

Total— OllSeeds .. 

•10,108 

1,18,053 


* Figures are for Kolhapur Stale. 
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It will be observed that in the former Kolhapur State, 
cereals occupied nearly 70 per cent, of the cropped area in 
1881-82. This percentage showed a decline of nearly 20 points 
in 1955-56. The area under rice, increased by about 22 per cent, 
while in the case of jo war it went down by nearly 20 per cent. 
In the case of pulse crops, no significant change is observed 
in the acreages for the group as a whole. Area under 
oilseeds increased from six per cent, in 1881-82 to 13 per cent, 
in 1955-56. Among oilseeds, area under groundnut registered 
a considerable increase from 60 per cent, in 1881-82 to 
96 per cent, in 1955-56. Groundnut cultivation gained in 
importance because of the cash value of the crop. Tobacco, 
because of its increasing importance as a cash crop, also recorded 
an increase of over three per cent. In 1881-82, acreage under 
this crop was little more than one per cent, of gross cropped 
area while in 1955-56 it rose to five per cent. In the case of 
sugarcane, there is an increase of about 4 per cent, over the 
acreage under this crop in 1881-82. Increased and improved 
irrigation facilities are responsible to a large extent for this 
increase. 

The size and composition of agricultural holdings have 
undergone considerable change since the publication of Kolhapur 
State Gazetteer in 1881-82. In that year, including .alienated 
lands, the total number of holdings was 75,345. Of these, 35,362 
were holdings of not more than five acres; 16,787 were of 
six to ten acres ; 12,778 of eleven to twenty acres ; 7,800 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres, 2,145 of fifty-one to a hundred acres ; 
453 of 101 to 500 acres ; and 20 above 500 acres 
(including two of more than 2,000 acres). The following table 
gives the number of holders, and the area held by them in 
Government Rayatwari area in Kolhapur district in 1952-53 
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The size of art average holding* works out to about 5-6 acres 
for the district. It seems to have been influenced by the 
preponderance of holders having their holdings of less than 
five acres each. Nearly 72-6 per cent, of the total holders belonged 
to this class and held only 26*3 per cent, of the total area held. 
Holdings of 19-6 per cent, ranged betv/een five and fifteen acres ; 
they held 27-2 per cent, of the total area. A large number of 
them cultivated the land themselves v.*ith or without the help 
of hired labour. 


It is interesting to note that nearly 40-5 per cent, ol the total 
area held ’.vas in the charge of a handful of persons (about 
7-8 per cent.). Their holdings stood between 15 and 509 acres 
(and above). The existence of jagirs and inarns in the former 
Kolhapur State y/as probably responsible for this concentration 
of ownership in land. Those with large holdings showed 
a tendency to rent out the land to others. Irrigation facilities 
or an assured rainfall in parts of the district might have 
stimulated the tendency to lease out land in places where much 
land v/as held in large holdings instead of hiring labour for 
cultivation as is usually done in the case of large holdings In 
dry crop regions. Thus, though there v/ere 52 holders, with 
an average landholding of more than 500 acres, majority of them 
v/ere absentee landlords. 


The size of holding varies from taluka to taluka and is 
dependent on rainfall, soil, crop pattern, pressure of population, 
financial condition of the rayats and the extent of absentee 
landlordism prevailing. In Kagal taluka the highest average of 
10-39 acres v/as recorded v/hile in Kadhanagari it v/as the lov:esi, 
namely 4-14 acres. The following table gives the quinquennial 
statement of holdings in various talukas of the district:— 


*" Holding” h tec &r% r,i land (tnav 1,<; consisting <if fegraARl*in different 

Si"! V *.} T'rglY'.CTC'I in tte TO-tZ'; of !i “ ioIdST**. 
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With a view to preventing fragmentation and initiating the 
process of consolidation of holdings, the Government of Bombay 
enacted a law called the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947. It was made applicable 
to Kolhapur district in 1954. 

The first part of the enactment deals with prevention 
of further fragmentation of land. Government has been 
empowered to fix the “standard area” (i.e. the minimum area 
necessary for profitable cultivation as a separate plot) for any 
class of land in any local area. The “ standard area ” 
is such as is expected to keep the cultivator fully employed 
on the field, and the yield from it is expected to be sufficient 
to cover the cost of cultivation and Government 
revenue assessment and also to yield a reasonable profit. 
On account of difference in quality of soil, climate, standard 
of husbandry and other factors, the standard areas for different 
types of land vary from district to district. The range of the 
standard area applicable to various types of land in the district 
is as follows : — 
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Jirayat 

Rice 

Bagayat 

Varkas 


1 acre. 

20 gunthas. 
20 gunthas. 

2 acres. 


Under the law, the standard areas are fixed by the Collector 
in consultation with the District Advisory Committee and 
after consideration of any objection from the public to his 
provisional figures which have to be published for general 
information inviting objections. All existing holdings which 
are smaller than the standard area are declared as fragments 
and entered in the Record of Rights as such and the fact is 
notified to the fragment holders. By 1958, the work of 
entering the fragments in the Record of Rights had been 
completed in respect of over 850 villages and notices to this 
effect had been issued for about 817 villages. The work of 
certification of mutation regarding fragments was completed 
for over 838' villages. 


The fragment holder and his heir can cultivate and inherit 
the fragment, but if at any time the fragment, holder or his 
heir wants to sell or lease the fragment, it must be sold or 
leased to a contiguous holder who can merge it with his field. 
In case the contiguous holder is unwilling to take it or 
purposely makes a low bid, Government purchases the 
fragment in question at the market value according to the 
-provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, and leases it 
out to any of the neighbouring holders. In 'this process 
tenants of the fragments are protected and they are not to be 
discontinued. Creation of fragments in future is prohibited. It 
cannot be done either by transfer or partition. Transfer or 
(a.c.r.) l-o Vf 70S— 10 
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CHAPTER 5. partition contrary to the provisions of the Act is void and 
* . ~ZT a persons guilty of breach of the law are liable to pay a fine 
A ‘SS “ “P‘0 Rs- 250. 

Holdings. 

Prevention of Side by side the Act also provides for the consolidation of 
fragmentation holdings into compact blocks. This involves valuation of all 
aD of Holdings. 10 ” holdings in a village and then redistribution in such a manner 
as to secure to each cultivator the same return from land 
which he had got prior to consolidation. Every effort is made 
to ensure that exchange is made only of lands of equal fertility 
and outturn. Where such exchange is not possible, 
compensation is paid to the owner who is allotted a holding 
of less market value than his original holding and this 
compensation is recovered from the owner who is allotted the 
holding which has greater value than his original holding. 
This amount of compensation is fixed according to the 
provisions of the Land Acquisition Act. After the process of 
consolidation is over, the tenure of the original holding is 
transferred to the new consolidated holding. Similarly, leases, 
debts and encumbrances, if any, are also transferred, adjusted 
and fixed up. The interests of tenants are safeguarded, as far 
as posssible, and tenancies are usually transferred to the 
exchanged land. If there is any difference in value, between 
the original holdings and the exchanged ones, adjustments in 
rents are made. 

In Kolhapur district by 1958, 50 villages had been selected 
for implementing the schemes of consolidation of agricultural 
holdings and duly notified in accordance with section 15 of 
the Act; nine and 26 villages respectively were from the 
talukas of Hatkanangle and Karvir and 15 were from Panhala 
mahal. An area of 92,644 acres was available for the purpose. 
The work of consolidation had been taken up in 26 villages 
(area available 53,164 acres) viz. Padli, Manpadle, Wathar, 
Talsande, Chaware, Pargaon, and Ambap in Hatkanangle 
taluka ; Kurdu, Isphurli, Nandwal, Kavane, Mahalunge, 
Yewati, Nigave Kh., and Khebavade in Karvir taluka ; and 
Amatewadi, iShahapur, Borpadale, Pokhale, Jakhale, Dewale, 
Mohare, Arale, Kekhale, Bahirewadi,. and Male in Panhala 
mahal. The execution of consolidation schemes had been 
completed in eight villages, namely, Padle, Wathar, Talsande. 
Amtewadi. Shahapur, Borpadale, Pokhale, Jakhale. Consolida- 
tion schemes have been published in about three villages viz., 
Ambap, Isphurli, and Kekhale. The area actually consolidated 
was 14,380 acres. The number of holdings and fragments reduced 
from 11,084 and 7,273 before consolidation to 5,735 and 2,460 
respectively after consolidation. 

In addition, consolidation schemes were in progress in 
nine villages, namely, Pargaon, Mohare, Kurdu, Chaware, 
Arale, Kavane, Bahirewadi, Nandwal, Mahalunge, and it was 
proposed to take up consolidation work in the remaining 
four villages (Male, Yawati, Nigave Kh., Khebawade) by 
1958-59. 
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For stepping up agricultural production and for ensuring 
economic cultivation, an increase in the unit of cultivation is 
necessary. Here co-operative fanning has direct relevance. 
Co-operative farming necessarily implies pooling of land and 
joint ^management. Without under-mining the sense of 
proprietorship and the incentive to industry that it gives, 
co-operative farms can produce all the advantages that a larger 
unit possesses. 

There was only one co-operative farming society in former 
Kolhapur State when it was merged in the Bombay State and 
the Kolhapur district constituted. Twelve more societies have 
been organised under the Co-operative Farming Scheme started 
in 1949 in the State. 

There are four kinds of co-operative farming societies and 
the description of each is given below: — 

(i) Co-operative Collective Farming.— The society itself 
cultivates the land which it owns or takes on lease. No 
dividend is paid on the share capital. Members get wages 
for their work and in the case of profits a bonus is paid in 
proportion to their wages. Members have the option to 
withdraw from such a society, in which case they get back 
their capital. There were nine co-operative farming societies 
in the district. 

(ii) Co-operative Tenant Farming. — The co-operative tenant 
farming society owns land or gets it on lease, but farming 
is not carried on by itself. Land is divided into blocks and 
each block is given on rent to a cultivator who has to produce 
according to the plan laid down by the society. The society 
gives its members all facilities regarding seed, finance and 
implements. There were three societies of this type. 

(iii) Co-operative Better Farming. — The ownership and 
management of land rests with the individual ; the society 
provides better seeds, manures and facilities for irrigation 
storage and marketing. There was only one better farming 
society (at Mhaswe). It has been registered only recently. 
It proposes to make available irrigation facilities to its 
members. 

(iv) Co-operative Joint Farming. — To enjoy the advantages 
of large-scale farming and solve the problem of sub-division 
and fragmentation of holdings, this kind of farming is most 
suited. The land of small owners is pooled into one unit 
though proprietorship rests with individual members. No 
such society has been registered so far. 

Most of the societies have been organised on Government 
waste lands ; eight societies belonged to backward class persons 
(who are mainly landless agriculturists), two to both backward 

(a.o.r.) L-0 Vf 768— ICo 
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and non-backward class persons and one each to dhangar 
community, displaced persons and non-backward class persons. 


The following statement shows particulars in respect of farming 
societies in Kolhapur district: — 


TABLE No. 15. 


Farming Societies in Kolhapur District. 


Particulars, 

r Tenant] 
Farming". 

Collective 

Farming. 

I. Number of societieB 

3 

0 

2. Membership 

194 

373 

3. Acreage in possession 

425 

1,067 

4. Acreage brought under cultivation 

60 

359 

5. Share Capital 

Rs. 5,740 

Rs. 11,945 

• 

6. Reserve Fund 

„ 274 

„ 948 

7. Working Capital . . . . ... 

8. Government Financial Assistance — 

„ 22,578 

„ 43,817 

(a) Loan for Share Capital . . 

„ 4,000 

„ 11,000 

(6) Loan for Land Development 

„ 18,750 

„ 7,565 

(e) Subsidy for Land Development 

„ 6,250 

„ 735 

(d) Loan for digging a well 

ft * « • • 

„ 2,400 

(c) Subsidy for digging a ■well 

» • • • • 

„ 600 

(/) Subsidy for purchase of seeds, manures, 
etc. 

„ 2,250 

„ 4,558 


9. The thirteenth society, namely, the Better Farming Society at Mhaswe inBhud- 
hargad taluka has been registered very recontJy. 


Cereals. 


The following tables show acreage, outturn and prices of 
different food and non-food crops (during 1950-56), and area 
under cereals in 1955*56 in Kolhapur district: 



Acreage, outturn and prices op different food and non*food crops in Kolhapur District, during 1950*56. 
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The system of transplanting is followed only in western and chapter 5. 
heavy rainfall areas, namely, western parts of Shahuwadi, —— 
Panhala, Bavada, Radhanagari, Bhudargad and Ajra talukas. AE iirigatioii 
In March-April a plot is chosen for the seed-beds, preferably Cereals. 
on higher ground in the field itself. On the seed-beds are spread BltaL 
layers (called rab) of dry leaves from forests and grass which 
are burnt. The seed is then broadcast on the ashes and covered 
by the soil. This is done after a fair shower of monsoon, 
generally in the month of June. In July, the seedlings are 
ready for transplanting when they are five weeks old and grow 
six inches in height. They arc taken from the seed bed, tied 
in bundles and, after washing them in running water, taken 
to fields for being planted by hand. 

The method of transplanting is expensive and laborious. 

Rice fields, called waffas, are generally formed by embanking 
all the four sides by earthern bunds to hold sufficient water 
for transplanting and for growth of the crop. The supply of 
water is controlled by these bunds. The best rice soil is the 
one which retains moisture for a longer time with fair clay 
structure. The yield of rice depends upon constant supply of 
fresh water and of manures at the proper time. After 
transplanting is over, water is kept standing in the field up to 
a certain level till the crop ripens. The crop is ready for 
harvest from the middle of October onwards. The crop is 
cut by sickle ( khurpa ) and the stalks, with earheads, are stacked 
near the threshing floor. 

In this region sann-hemp is used for green manuring in certain 
parts before transplanting in this way. The sann-seed is 
broadcast after the first monsoon shower and the land is 
ploughed. After about a month, when the land is being 
prepared, the sann-crop is buried underground. The sann-crop 
at this stage being very tender gets decomposed in about 
a week’s time after it is buried. The land is puddled and 
only then transplanting of seedlings is completed. 

Recently, some improved varieties (early, midlate and late 
ones) of rice have been introduced in the district. They are 
Patni No. 6, D-6-2-2, Panvel-61, Antarsal-90, Antarsal-67, . 

Mugad 81, Mugad 161, Warangal-487 and Yelikirisal-4. 

Recently, Japanese method of paddy cultivation has attractedJnpnnese Method of 
attention of the farmers as a result of the propaganda carried Faddy 01 tlTO 10n- 
on by the Department of Agriculture to popularise this method 
in Maharashtra State. Kolhapur District, being a major paddy 
producing area, has been considered suitable for the introduc- 
tion of this method. Farm demonstrations and publicity 
programmes (posters, films, brochures, etc.) are organised to 
popularise it. Results of the demonstration plots have shown 
that, on an average, the cost of cultivation by Japanese Method 
comes to Rs. 230 per acre as against Rs. 150 by the local method 
while the average yield per acre under these two methods is 
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chapter 5. about 30 maunds and 15 to 20 maunds respectively In 
Agriculture and Kolhapur district more than 11,000 acres (till middle of 1957) 
irrigation. land have been brought under this method of cultivation. 

Cebeals. 

Sd^CtSivatioif The main features of this method are: — 

(i) raised nurseries for seedlings ; 

(ii) low seed rate for nurseries; 

(tii) heavy manuring of the crop both in nurseries and in 
the field ; 

(iv) transplantation of fewer seedlings per bunch ; 

(v) transplanting in rows ; and 

(vi) adequate interculturing and proper weeding. 

It is also necessary that the soil is fairly good and supply of 
water assured. 

This method has been introduced in the transplanting tract 
as well as in the drilled paddy tract with a slight modification 
of adopting dibbling of seeds at a fixed distance. This ‘dibbling 
method is very popular with the cultivators and has considerably 
helped in increasing output of paddy per acre. 

With a view to accelerating the adoption of this method by 
farmers, a new scheme called Paddy “ Pilot Scheme ” has been 
introduced (1957) in Karvir, Panhala areas of .this district. 
Under this scheme additional 10,000 acres of land (divided into 
suitable blocks) are to be brought under this method. 
Co-operative societies are to provide the additional finance 
required by the cultivator, even to a non-credit worthy 
cultivator who becomes a member of the society and undertakes 
to repay the loan on harvesting the crop. Fertilisers are also 
made easily available. Special staff is appointed for 
demonstrating the method in each village of the block. It is 
hoped this scheme will succeed in bringing sufficient acreage 
under this method. 

, Rice is eaten daily by almost all people in the district It 
is taken usually in boiled form. Parched paddy in the form 
of lahi and kurmura is consumed on a large scale. It is also 
used for making poha large quantities .of which are sent 
outside. 

Jvari. Jvari (jowar) seems to have yielded place to rice as the 

most widely grown cereal in Kolhapur. Even, then, the crop 
stands second amongst all the crops grown in the district 
and occupied an area of 1,47,887 acres in the year 1955-56. 
The crop is grown all over the district except in Bavada mahal. 
The two talukas of Hatkanangle and Shirol together occupied 
nearly fifty per cent, of the area under jowar. These talukas 
have been in the forefront in so far as improvements in the 
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methods of cultivation of this crop are concerned. The method chapter 5. 

of drilling is being fast replaced by the dibbling method. It 

has resulted in increasing the yield of jowar to the tune of ^jwa’tion"* 
fifty per cent, or more over its normal yield. Cereals. 

_ , , Japanese Method - 

Jowar seems to be the staple food crop of the eastern sub- Paddy Cultivation 
divisions, cultivation of the crop being concentrated in the 
above two talukas. The area under the crop in the talukas 
of the western zone viz., Ajra, Bavada, Bhudargad, Panhala, 

Radhanagari and Shahuwadi hardly exceeds 14 per cent, of the 
total area under this crop. There are numerous varieties of 
jowar, some of which belong to the early . and others to the 
late harvest. The early varieties are sown on light types of 
soil, mainly for fodder purposes and, if the season is 
favourable, grain is also taken. The late varieties are sown 
in good deep black soils or in irrigated lands ; their yield is 
abundant though the grain is rough and unpalatable to animals. 

The main early varieties grown are araged and kolbondi. 

This latter variety is also sown for fodder purposes in April 
under irrigation. It is ready for harvest in June-July. This 
crop is called hundi. The main variety grown is, however, 
gid-gap, which has two further varieties namely jambul bondi 
(purple husked) and tambad bondi (red husked). Sowing of 
kharif jowar is done in the months of June and July ; harvesting 
is done in November onwards. The stem of the gid-gap is 
about 6 to 7 feet high with large packed ear-heads. If irrigation 
facilities are available, this crop is sometimes irrigated, 
especially at the time of grain formation. The average yield 
of grain per acre is about 800 lbs. 

Rabi jowar is generally sown in September-October and 
harvested in the months of February-March. The area under 
rabi jowar is rather insignificant. The denuded areas along 
the banks of the rivers are best suited to this crop which yields 
about 300 lbs per acre. There are two varieties grown 
viz., , ‘gund ,, (dagadi) or with compact ear-head and the other 
with loose ear-head, both of which mature with a difference of 
about 15 days. The gund variety needs good soil and sufficient 
moisture ; the seed rate for both these varieties is about 10 lbs. 
per acre. The Department of Agriculture has introduced 
an improved variety of rabi jowar in the district, namely, the 
Maldandi-35-1 ; its ear-head is loose but a big one. It matures 
earlier by about a fortnight than the local variety. The fodder 
of shalu jowar is of better quality than that of kharif jowar. 

Jowar is used for preparing bread. Next to rice it is a staple 
food of the people in the district. A special variety of jowar 
is known as kavali with black gloom and its small grain is 
parched and eaten. 

It will be evident from the table that bajri (spiked millet) 
is not an important crop of the district. Most of the area under 
this crop is to be found in the talukas of Shirol and 
Hatkanangle. 


Bajri. 
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chapter 5. Only one kind of bajri is grown. It is a finer grain than 
Agriculture and ^? war grows on light types of soil. No special preparatory 
Irrigation. tillage is given. It is usually sow in July and harvested in 
Cebeals. October. After sowing, interculturing is carried out by means 

Sddy S citiSn f ° f a hoe ‘ Fair rains in August are favourable for its growth. 

Bajri. Occasionally the crop is manured with farm-yard manure. 

No irrigation is given. It grows well when the climate is 
moderately dry. 

Bajri is usually taken as a mixed crop and sown with pulses 
and also with kkarif jowar in parts of Hatkanangle and Shirol 
talukas. The yield of bajri in the district is poor, the normal 
yield being about 330 lbs. per acre. It is sparingly used as 
food. Bajri stalks are a very poor cattle feed. However, they 
are often mixed with jowar kadbi and used as fodder. 

Gahu. Gahu. (wheat) is taken as a cold weather (rabi) crop in the 

district. It is grown all over the district though in the talukas 
of Bavada, Ajra and Bhudargad the acreage is negligible. The 
talukas of Hatkanangle, Shirol and Shahuwadi taken together 
occupied more than 60 per cent, of the area. 

Wheat is sown in the month of November-December and 
harvested in February-Mareh. It is mainly an irrigated crop 
and is grown as a second crop after paddy. Sowing is done 
by dibbling, by maintaining a uniform distance of three or 
four inches in between. Only one variety (klmpli) occupies 
most of the area under the crop in the district. It requires 
about 10-12 irrigations at intervals of eight or ten days and 
responds quite well to doses of sulphate of ammonia or manure 
mixtures. The average yield of wheat in the district varies 
from 600 lbs. to 1,200 lbs. Wheat is generally ground into flour 
for preparing bread. 

Recently, improved varieties of wheat have been introduced 
in the district, viz., Niphad-4 and Kenphad-4. 

Mala. Maka (maize) is not a staple food of the district. Out of 
the total area of 10,290 acres of land under this crop in 1955-56, 
the talukas of Shahuwadi, Panhala and Shirol taken' together 
had more than 50 per cent, of the acreage under this crop. This 
crop is grown throughout the year under irrigation. It is 
taken as a mixed crop with turmeric crop in Hatkanangle and 
Shirol talukas and with sugarcane all over the district, hi the 
western zone of the district, this crop is taken specially for 
its grain. The green cobs (batas) are usually parched or boiled 
and eaten. They are exported from the district on a large scale. 
The yield of grain per acre is about 1,100 lbs. The grain is 
used for making bread after turning it into flour. 

Nagli or nachani (ragi) occupied third place among the 
cereal crops in the district in 1955-56. Though it is grown in 
all the talukas, Ajra Mahal had the largest acreage under 
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this crop followed by Bhudargad, Gadhinglaj, Radhanagari and chapter 5. 
Shahuwadi lalukas which receive heavy rainfall. Thus nagli — 
is purely a rain-fed crop and is grown on the hill slopes of A C i irlcaf ion? " d 
these taluk.r;. The plant of vagli is very hardy and grows Cereals. 
well in pe-.'r upland:; which are loo shallow and steep and Method o; 
cannot he converted into terraced level plots required for 1 ” ,on * 

paddy. Seedlings are raised on rabbed seed-beds on the hill 
slopes in the month of June. The land is prepared by ploughing 
or even hand digging after sufficient precipitation. When the 
seedlings art; about four weeks old, they are transplanted in 
furrows opened by a light plough usually drawn by hand. 

Where the hill slopes are too steep for transplanting the whole 
area is burnt, prepared by hand tools, and nagli seed is then 
broadcast. It ripens in November. It responds very favourably 
to fish manuring. The normal yield per acre is about 600 lbs. 

When the crop is ready, ear-heads arc sometimes taken off 
leaving the stalks. Nagli is the main food of poor people in 
the western rone of the district. 

Rale (Italian millet) is chiefly grown in the lalukas of Kagal Rah. 
and Karvir where it occupies about 70 per cent, of the total 
area under this crop in the district, though it is grown in other 
lalukas also except Bavada and Shahuwadi. It is grown on black 
soil as well as on slopy lands receiving sufficient rainfall. It is 
sown in June-July and harvested in Oelober-November. The 
normal yield per acre comes to about 200 lbs. The grain is 
separated from husk by pounding and is cooked like boiled-rice 
for eating. 

Vari (varai) is a minor cereal grown in the district though Vari. 
the area reported under this crop in 1955-56 was fairly large. 

It is mainly grown in the lalukas of Shahuwadi, Bavada, 

Radhanagari and Bhudargad usually on light soils and on hill 
slopes. The crop is sown in June-July and harvested in 
November. Treatments like irrigation and manuring are not 
given to this coop. The yield per acre is about 150 lbs. The 
grain is separated from the husk by pounding in a gharata and 
eaten only on fasting days, after boiling it like rice. 

Sava is another minor millet grown on large scale in the Sava. 
district covering an area of about 20,580 acres of land in 1955-56. 

The talukas of Ajra, Bhudargad and Gadhinglaj occupied nearly 
sixty per cent, of the area under the crop in the district. It is 
sown on lighter soils in June-July and is ready in November. 

The normal yield per acre is 150 lbs. 

Pulses occupied little more than 5-5 per cent, of the gross Pulses. 
cropped area in Kolhapur district in 1955-56. The following 
table shows the pulses crops taken out in the district and the 
cultivated area under each of them: — 
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Turi (pigeon pea) is the most important pulse crop of the 
district and occupies an area of little more than thirty-five per 
cent, of the total area under pulse crops. The talukas of 
Shirol and Hatkanangle occupied about fifty-five per cent, of the 
total area under the crop. It is sown in June-July and 
harvested in January-February. Usually, it is so.wn as a mixed 
crop with groundnut or jowar. It is also taken as a border 
crop on the bunds of rice fields. Flowering and fruiting 
continues for several days (extending over two months), thus, 
allowing several pickings of ripe pods for the plant bears green 
pods and ripe pods simultaneously. Though it is a perennial 
plant, it is pulled out after one cropping. The normal yield 
per acre is 630 lbs. The green pods are eaten as a vegetable 
and ripe turi is split up and eaten boiled in a variety of ways. 
It is also sometimes, eaten, mixed with vegetables. 

Kulthi, Kulith (horse gram) held second place among the 
pulse crops in the district. Though it is grown all over the 
district, the talukas of Shirol, Ajra, Gandhinglaj and Kagal 
together held more than seventy per cent, of the area under 
the crop. It is sown in June-July and harvested in December. 
It is sown generally as a mixed crop with bajri on lighter soils. 
On varkas land, it is taken as a single crop. The average yield 
per acre is about 250 lbs. if taken as a single crop, and about 
100 lbs. if taken as a mixed crop. The whole pulse is given to 
horses after boiling. It is also eaten in soup and porridge. 

Harbliara (gram) is a largely grown pulse crop in the district 
and stood next only to turi and kulith in 1955-56. It is cultivated 
all over the district except the Bavada taluka. Shirol and 
Hatkanangle talukas alone held more than sixty-three per cent, of 
the total area under this crop. For healthy growth, gram requires 
good soil. It is grown as a second crop in the district after rice 
and bajri. It is sown in October-November and harvested in 
February. One or two irrigations are given in the eastern 
talukas where it is largely grown. The average yield per acre 
is about 330 lbs. Under dry farming and about 1,000 lbs. under 
irrigation. It is a common practice to pluck off the tops of 
the shoots before flowering to enable them to be strong and 
bushy so as to increase the outturn of grain. The tender leaf 
of this crop is used as a vegetable. Gram is eaten green and 
when ripe, it is broken into pulse. Gram is a staple food of 
horse. The plants yield a kind of vinegar known as a mb which 
gathers on the plants at night and soaks the cloth which is laid 
over them. This is generally used as a medicine by cultivators 
against stomach-ache. 

Udid (black gram) is grown all over the district, though the 
talukas of Kagal, Hatkanangle and Karvir together occupied 
more than fifty-five per cent, of the total area under this crop in 
1955-56. It is generally sown in June as a mixed crop with 
bajri or kharif jowar and harvested in November. The yield 
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per acre is about 1,500 lbs. The ripe pulse is split and consumed 
as dal. It is ground to powder to be made into papads. 

The crop is also used in certain parts of the district for green 
manuring of the tobacco crop. When the crop is tender and 
about one and half months old, it is buried in the ground 
while preparing the land. 

Vatona (field pea) is grown all over the district though 
Karvir taluka reported the highest acreage under this crop in 
1955-56. It is a very favourite pulse crop, grown invariably 
after the harvest of rice crop in areas having sufficient moisture 
in the soil. It is taken as a dry crop. Seeds are sovm in 
November in the furrows through a single tube attached to the 
plough. The crop is harvested in January-February. The 
yield per acre of the vatana crop comes to about 250 lbs. Green 
pods are used as a vegetable. The pulse is used either whole 
or split. 

Val (large-fruited-dolichos) is grown all over the district as 
a mixed crop or as a border crop. It is also taken as a second 
crop after the harvest of the rice crop. It yields about 100 lbs. 
of gram per acre. The pulse is eaten, both whole or split, cooked 
in various ways. The husks and broken bits or the dal are 
a valuable concentrate for milch cattle. The leaves and stalks 
are also utilised as fodder. 

Mug (green gram ) is a minor pulse and occupies a negligible 
area in the district. It is chiefly grown in Shirol taluka. It 
is sown in June and July as a mixed crop v/ith bajri and 
harvested in September. The normal yield per acre is 250 lbs. 

Chavli (small-fruited-dolichos) is a minor crop and is grown 
as a mixed crop v/ith groundnut, jo war, bajri etc. It is sown 
in June-July and harvested in October. The normal yield of 
the pulse per acre is 150 lbs. The green pods of chavli are 
about five to six inches long and when tender are used as 
a vegetable. They are eaten raw or are cooked. The ripe grain 
is used as a pulse and eaten after boiling. 

Area urder oilseeds'' culti vatic: r in Kolhapur district shows 
considerable increase in recent years. It was about six per cent, 
of the gross cropped area v/hen the Gazetteer of Kolhapur 
State was first compiled and about thirteen per cent, in 1955-s6. 
The oils of some seeds are solely used in cooking, of some 
both in cooking and for burning, of some for burning and in 
medicine and of some in medicines only. Edible oilseeds 
occupied most of the area cultivated. The following table shows 
the distribution of acreage under various oilseeds in different 
talukas of the district: — 



Area in acres under Oilseeds in each Taluka of Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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Bhuimug (groundnut) is- the most important oilseed grown 
in the district and occupied about ninety-seven per cent, of the 
total area under oilseeds. It is grown all over the district 
excepting Ajra taluka, the talukas of Hatkanangle, Kagal, 
Gadhinglaj and Shirol occupying much of the area under the 
crop. It is sown in June- July and harvested in November- 
December. The common method of sowing followed throughout 
the district is hand-dibbling. Two varieties are grown, 
namely, erect and spreading. Only farm yard manure is 
given, if available. The normal yield per acre per year is 
1,500 lbs. The improved varieties that have been recommended 
are the Kopergaon No. 1 and Kopergaon No. 3. These improved 
varieties give better yield and the percentage of oil in them 
is more than in the local ones. Ripe nuts are consumed by oil 
mills in the district itself. Groundnut is eaten particularly on 
fasting days and also eaten on other days, often salted. 

Karadai ( safflower ) is a minor oilseed and grown only in 
Shirol taluka. It is generally grown on lighter types of soils 
as a border crop of rabi jowar and gram and seldom as an entire 
crop on lighter types of soils. It is sown in October-November 
and harvested in January-February. The normal yield per acre 
is about 250 lbs. Tender leaves of safflower plants are used 
as a vegetable. The oil extracted from the seed is used for 
cooking purposes. 

Karale (niger), also called khurasani, is grown in the district 
on lighter types of soils. It is not grown only in Shahuwadi 
taluka. The areas of concentrated cultivation are Bhudargad. 
Ajra, Radhanagari and Bavada talukas. It is sown in June-July 
and harvested in November. It is the last crop taken on 
varkas land, which is left fallow afterwards for a period of 
four or five years to restore its fertility. It is also sown as 
a border crop of groundnut. It is grown without irrigation and 
manure. The normal yield is 250 lbs. per acre. A clear, limped, 
pale, yellow, sweet-oil is expected from the niger-seed. The 
seed is also used in chutnies. 

There are other oilseeds like javas or alshi (linseed), erand 
(castor), shiras (rapeseed) etc., which are grown in the district 
sporadically and on a negligible scale. They are of minor 
importance. 

Drugs and narcotics occupied about four per cent, of the 
gross cropped area in the district in 1955-56. Only two crops 
under this- head have been reported, namely tobacco and betel 
leaves. The following table gives the acreage under each of 
these crops in each taluka of the district in 1955-56: — 
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TABLE No. 20. 

Am:\ J:: .\cius under Dnur,:; and Narcotics in* each Taluk a 
or Koni.’.rni District in* 3955-5G. 
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Tambaku (tobacco) is an important cash crop of the district. 
It is grown mostly in the lalukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, 
Gadhinglaj and Kagal. In other talukas the area under 
cultivation is rather negligible. 

Tobacco seed is sown in seed beds in June-July, preferably 
on manure heaps laid out in the fields. The seedlings are 
transplanted in the month of August. Prior to sowing, the 
soil is richly manured by farm yard manure, sheep folding, 
and green manure of sunn hemp or* udid. The distance 
between two plants and rows varies from three to 
three and half feel. The plant is not allowed to flower. All 
the buds and branches are ripped off as early as possible. 
The land is intercultured by means of entire blade hoes called 
tambaku kulav, every ten days, till the crop is harvested. 
Interculturing is done horizontally and vertically, to retain 
moisture in the ground. The plants are cut in January- 
February, about four inches above the ground, and dried in 
the sun. After sun curing, mid-ribs of tobacco leaves are 
removed by hands. The leaves are powdered and are then 
ready for sale. The district grows only bidi variety of tobacco. 
This tobacco is used for bidi-making on a large scale and, 
therefore, large quantities are exported from the district. This 
tobacco is also used for making snuff. The local variety, 
(o.o.r.) h-c VS 708— 17a 
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known as dkdl. is well-known in the market. A new variety 
of tobacco celled S-20 has been evolved at Tobacco Research 
Station, Kipani, and is replacing the local variety. 

Panzsl (betel-leaf) is a garden crop and was grown, only 
in sis talukas. Satkanangle and Shirol talukas together having 
most of the acreage under this crop in the district, in 1955-55. 
It is a vine and is grown in light medium black and well 
drained soiL rteavy manuring and continuous irrigation are 
necessary. The vines continue to bear for ten to fifteen years, 
if carefully looked after. Each betel-leaf garden, called pan mala . 
generally covers about half an acre of land, depending upon 
the availability of water. The garden is laid out in beds 
(teafes) and 18 such beds cover one cnirc, which means 
nearly an area of one guntha. As they grow quickly, the trees 
of sheen and pang ora are planted in advance one to four feet 
apart to support the vines which are later trained to support 
themselves on these trees. The whole garden has to be 
protected from wind and sun by high hedges or screens cf 
grass or cried banana-leaves. The garden is Irrigated only 
by well water. Banana suckers are also planted at each comer 
of the chira. The vines begin to bear in the third year and 
are at their best during fourth to tenth year and under favourable 
conditions, continue to yield for another four-Sve years. 
Every year in Lfarch. April and hlay, vines are coiled away and 
buried above root under mesh soil, preferably the soil brought 
from the mail lands on the banks of the rivers : manure is also 
given. 

A betel-leaf garden requires sizeable investment in initial 
stages. Considerable care has to be taken throughout the year 
in weeding, watering, picking and killing of insects and pests. 
Cultivation of betel-leaf is more remunerative than that of any 
other garden cron in the district. Betel leaves are exported so 
Poona and Bo mb ay. The betel-leaf is used by all classes cf 
people for chewing. 
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Sugarcane i*. a twelve month tiop and is planted in the 
month i,t Dt-ci-mber-Januaty. The- land ir» ploughed thrice 
after the h:«r.v:t of paddy nop and farm yard manure or town 
compos is applied :.i the i ate of .*50 to *30 cart loads per acre. 
Before planting furrov.*;: an* made at a distance of two and half 
to three feet for iri i cation. Suparenne rets are then planted 
by pressing under the fee t. Sulphate of ammonia is applied 
before planting the sets, as it help.; germination. Top dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia is given after about a month and a half 
or two months after weeding and first earthing up (bn! bharani). 
Another top dressing of sulphate or oil cake is given at the time 
of final earthing up in May. In all about 200 lbs. of nitrogen 
is given in the form of sulphate of ammonia. This is called 
plant (suru) cane. 
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CHAPTER 5. The ratoon cane is also taken in the district extensively ; 

—— two ratoons are invariably taken and, at times four to five or 

Motion. even about seven to • eight ratoons are taken. After the 

Stoaeoane. harvesting of sugarcane crop, the stems left in the soil germinate 

r in about three weeks’ time. The furrows are broken on both 

the sides, and farm yard manure or town compost is added. 
Sulphate of ammonia or oil cake is also applied and the open 
furrows are again made up. Watering is done thereafter. In 
this way, the ratoon crop is taken year after year without 
disturbing the soil fertility. The cost of seed and cultivation 
is also saved to a certain extent. 

There is no adsali sugarcane cultivation in Kolhapur as is 
followed in the Deccan canal tracts because of heavy rainfall 
conditions obtaining in some parts of the district. As such this 
method of planting cane crop has been replaced by the rajooing 
method. In this method, sugarcane sets, having about five to 
six eye buds, are planted erect in a nursery in the 
month of July. About four-five eye buds are kept above 
the ground. The land is ploughed and laid out in furrows 
before monsoon. The land so prepared is again laid in furrows 
in the month of August-September, depending upon rainfall 
conditions, by breaking the furrows already prepared. The 
germinated sets from the nursery bed are then taken out and 
sets containing one germinated eye bud are selected for 
transplanting in the furrows. This transplanting is done in 
the month of September. The crop takes full fifteen months 
to mature as against eighteen months in the Deccan , canal 
tracts. The yield per acre under this method is, at least, 
twenty-five per cent, more compared to that of plant (sum) and 
ratoon cane grown in the district. However, this practice is 
followed by the sugar factories only. 

The sugarcane crop exhausts the soil almost completely and, 
therefore, fertility of the soil has to be maintained by heavy 
manuring or crop rotations. In this district, sugarcane is 
rotated with rice. Progressive cultivators of the district are 
adopting improved method or schedule recommended by 
Padegaon Research Station. 

The local variety of sugarcane, namely, pundia is grown only 
in a few places far away in the interior. The improved variety, 
namely, Co. 419 is grown throughout the district and covers 
most of the area under the sugarcane in the district. This 
cane, in addition to being high yielding, can stand drought 
conditions much better than any other cane. The Co. 475 
variety, which was introduced in the district and gave better 
performance than the Co. 419, has been withdrawn due to its 
high susceptibility to rust and smut diseases. The current 
variety of cane is hard to crush and as such all over the district 
power crushers are used for the purpose. Padegaon Research 
Station has released two improved strains of sugarcane namely, 
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Co. 775 and Co. 678, which arc under trial in the district. It is 
likely that Co. 775 may replace Co. 419 because of higher sugar 
percentage. Its habit of growth is erect. 

Sugarcane is used for chewing ; its juice is also extracted 
for drinking. However, bulk of the crop is used for preparing 
pul and white sugar. The jaggery of Kolhapur is well-known 
not only in the State but ali over India. The recovery 
percentage (of sugar) is also the highest in India (about 
fourteen per cent). At present (1957) there is only one sugar 
factory in Kolhapur district, though there are plans to start 
more factories on a co-operative basis. 

Condiments and spices hardly occupied two per cent, of total Condiments and 
gross cropped area in Kolhapur district in 1955-56. The following Smces. 
table shows talukawise acreage under these crops: — 

TABLE No. 22. 


Area in acres under Condiments and Spices in each Taluka 
of Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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Mirchi (chilly) occupied (1955-56) first place amongst the Mirchi. 
spice crops grown in the district, and is also an important 
cash crop of the district next, of course, to sugarcane, tobacco 
and ground nut. Though it is grown throughout the district, 
concentrated ‘cultivation is to be . found only in the talukas 
of Kagal, Hatkanangle, Gadhinglaj and Shirol. Seedlings are 
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raised in seedbeds by the end of May and are transplanted 
after about a month i.e., in June. The distance between the 
two rows and between the two plants varies from two to 
three feet, depending on the quality of the soil. The plant 
begins to bear fruit after about two months. The irrigated 
crop lasts longer than the unirrigated crop. Though chillies 
are grown to a large extent as an entire crop, in parts of 
Kagal, Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas it is also 
taken with cotton as a mixed crop. In the month of August 
the cotton seed is dibbled in between every two plants of chilly. 
Only one variety, namely, Sankeswari is grown throughout the 
district. 

Chillies form part of the people’s daily food. It is the chief 
element used in curries and most other dishes. They are 
extensively used in c hutneys and pickles. They also have some 
medicinal value. 

Halad (turmeric) is grown mainly in Hatkanangle taluka 
and the cropped area in the taluka occupied more than 
seventy-five per cent, of the total area under this crop in the 
district in 1955-56. In the talukas of Shirol, Gandhinglaj, Kagal, 
Karvir and Panhala and in certain other villages it is grown on 
a small scale. It is planted in the month of May before 
monsoon sets in, on both the sides of the furrows about 2 feet 
apart and is harvested in December-J anuary. It is manured with' 
farm yard manure at the rate of about 30 to 40 cart loads per acre. 
Turmeric rhizomes are universally used as a condiment, being 
the chief constituent of curry powder. 

Kothimber (coriander) is grown in the district as a garden 
crop in small quantities throughout the year. In 1955-56 its 
cultivation was concentrated in Gadhinglaj and Hatkanangle 
talukas. It is cultivated both for the sake of its seed and for 
its green leaves. The leaves are ready for use in ^ about 
three weeks’ time and the seed in about two months’ time. 
The leaves and tender stems are used as a vegetable and also 
for flavouring many dishes. The coriander seed is a condiment 
and also contains some medicinal properties. 

Lasun (garlic) is grown throughout the district in small areas. 
Its cultivation is, however concentrated in Gadhinglaj, 
Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas. It is grown as a side crop 
of onion. It is planted in November and harvested in 
February-March. It is extensively used as a condiment or as 
a spice in chutneys, in seasoning vegetables and in curries. It 
also possesses certain medicinal properties. 

The other condiments and spices grown in the district are 
methi (fenugreek), ova (ajwanseed), badishep (sweet-fennel), 
and shepu (fennel). They are grown on a very small scale. 
Most of these crops are taken as side crops e.g.. of groundnut. 
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The total area under fibre plants was hardly one per cent. CHAPTER 5. 
of the gross cropped area in 1955-56. The following table gives . — 
the distribution of acreage under various fibres in Kolhapur irrigation? 113 
district : — Fibbes.* 

TABLE No. 23. 


Area in acres under Fibres in each Taluka 
of Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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Kapashi (cotton) occupied eighty per cent, of the total area Kapash ». 

under fibres in 1955-56 in the district. The talukas growing 
this crop on a large scale are Shirol, Kagal, Gadhinglaj and 
Hatkanangle. The area under cotton has decreased much 
since the compilation of the last Gazetteer. Cotton is grown 
in the district as a mixed crop with chillies. It is sown in 
August : picking starts in December-January. The variety 
grown is the improved Jayadhar. The long staple variety of 
cotton, namely, Rajpalayam has been introduced in Shirol, 
Hatkanangle and Gadhinglaj talukas. 
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Ambadi (Deccan Hemp; Is grov/n almost all over the district 
on a small scale. Gad sir. gist Ajra and. Hagai talukas are 
major producers. It is sou/n in June-July and harvested in 
December, me bark of ambcdi plant yields good fibre v/hich is 
used for making ropes. The tender leaves or the plant find 
an extensive me as a pot-herb and vegetable. 
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old or v/hen it just starts fiov/ering 


Sann fibres are at their best v/hen the plants are Severing 
and v/hen the setting of pods commences. The stalks are 
either cut close to the round v/ith sickles or are uprooted. They 
are exposed for a fev/ days on the bunds of the fields, 
v/hen the leaves axe stripped off and then they are ready for 
retting. The stalks are tied :n bundles and placed upright in 
mater for three or four days. Since the bark on the butt ends 
is thicker than on the upper portion of the plant, the former 
need a longer time to ret. The bundles are then horizontally 
submerged in v/ater v/ith the help of some vreight like stones, 
etc. Retting to be complete requires about seven to ten days, 
depending on the condition of v/ater and v/eaiher. If the stalks 
are retted for longer time than the required period, the fibres 
lose their strength and colour. 

In Kolhapur msxHrcr. rants ahe- G?.ov/n on a very small 
scale and occupied hardly one per cent, of gross cropped area 
in 1955-55. A rev/ fruit*" gardens of b anana and guava ^are 
seen mainly in the eastern portion. A fev/ permanent gardens 
of mangoes and cashevmuts can also be seem The fofiovring 
table shov/s the distribution of area under fruits in tag district 
in 1S55 *o5: — 



TABLE No. 24. 

Area in acres under Fresh Fruits, Cashewnut and other Dry Fruit. 1 ; in each Taluka 

op Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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CHASTER 5. Banana and guava are the common fruits of the district. 

Agriculture aud ^ ost the ^ ru ^ ts ar e grown throughout the district on irrigated 
irrigation. garden lands, though production is concentrated in Gadhinglaj, 

Fepits axd Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas. 

Vegetables. 

Kelt. Kele (Banana) is a very popular fruit of the district. 

Hatkanangle, Shirol and Gadhinglaj talukas are the major 
producers. Banana is grown on good garden, medium black 
soil which is at least two feet deep. It is propagated by suckers 
which are planted in June-July. After the rains are over, the 
plants are irrigated at intervals of 10-12 days, depending 
on moisture in the soil, and at intervals of a week in the hot 
season. The plants are manured once a year at the rate of 
one to two basket-full of farm yard manure per plant. The 
district grows mainly the Walha variety. Of the other varieties 
grown, velchi is taken as a mixed crop in betel vines ; a few 
plants of mhas-keles, used for vegetable purposes, are also 
planted in the gardens. 

Amba. Amba (mango) is cultivated throughout the district as a fruit 
crop on waste lands. The mango of Ajra is a well-known 
variety. The mango groves planted and developed at the 
instance of the late Jahagirdar of Ichhalkaranji also need 
a particular mention. Besides the well-known varieties of 
Alphonso ( ayus ) and payari , there are other important local 
varieties also. The mango plant bears fruits after ten years, 
if it is propogated from the mango stone, and after five years, 
if it is propagated vegetatively by grafting. For its good growth 
watering is essential for the first three years. Regular manuring 
is also equally good for its growth and regular fruiting. 
Flowering starts by the beginning of December and ends by 
January. There are three flowering flushes in mango. The 
fruit is ready for harvest in April-May. 

Peru. Peru (Guava) is grown mostly in Shirol taluka though 

Hatkanangle and Karvir talukas also grow it to some extent. 
Guava trees begin to bear fruit when about four to five years 
old. There are two flowering seasons. The fruits of the first 
season ripen in August-September and those of the second in 
November-December. The local variety is most common 
though attempts are being made to extend the area under 
Lucknow-49 variety. 

Pcpm. Papal (papaya) is grown as an inter-crop in banana cultivation. 

It is planted either along the borders or in-between . the 
two rows of banana plants. Papaya is propogated by seedlings. 
Seedlings are raised on seed beds. Seedlings are transplanted 
in September-Ociober six to eight inches apart. Two seedlings 
are planted at one place. This is because usually about 
fifty per cent, of the plants turn out to be males and hence it 
is necessary to plant two plants. These male plants are useless 
except as pollenisers and hence only a few male plants are 
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retained in the orchard. The rest are removed as soon as the 
sex is ascertained. The trees begin to flower after about 
six to eight months of planting and fruiting begins after about 
a year. The life of the plant is about three years. A papaya 
tree, on an average, yields about 30 lbs. of papayas. The ripe 
fruit is oaten while the unripe fruit is used as a vegetable. 

In Kolhapur district the area under citrus fruits is almost 
insignificant. The varieties grown arc sweet oranges ( mosambi ) 
and lime (kagadi limbu) and Italian lemon at various places. 
Citrus trees are usually planted on medium black or light loamy 
soil. As they arc very sentitive to poor drainage, they are not 
planted in soils which arc cither highly moisture retentive 
(like deep black soils) or are likely to become water-logged. 
Seedling of Jamburi are raised for about a year in the nursery 
beds. The budded plants are transplanted in orchards during 
the monsoon season. The distance between the two plants 
depends upon the variety and varies from 15 to 20 feet. The 
trees are irrigated regularly at an interval of 10 to 15 days, 
depending upon the season. The plantations are treated either 
for ambe or vnig behar. 

Kaju (cashew-nut) is grown mostly in Gadhinglaj taluka. 
It thrives well in laterite soil. It is grown from seed (nut) 
planted in sitjt. The roots when young are very sensitive and 
do not stand transplanting. The plant bears fruits after 
six to eight years. Flowering starts in November-December 
and fruits arc ready for harvest in March-April, yielding on 
an average about 10 lbs. of nuts per plant. 

Besides these, the district grows other fruits like pine-apple, 
ramphal, sitaphal, chiku and grapes, though on a very small 
scale. Some of them are grown by persons who have taken 
to fruit gardening as a hobby. Ananas (pine-apple) is grown 
on a very small scale as it thrives well only in hot moist 
climate. Ramphal (bullock’s heart) is grown mainly in garden 
lands as a border plant and near homesteads. Sitaphal 
(custard apple) has only one season, namely, during August- 
December. It is grown as a border plant. Drakshu (grapes) 
does not thrive well though attempts are being made to grow 
this fruit in the district. The climate of eastern zone is said 
to be more suitable for this crop. A plot of about 10 gunthas 
in Koulav village in Radhanagari taluka is under this fruit 
crop. Only one variety, namely, bhokri is grown in the 
district. 

Kolhapur district is not self-sufficient as regards vegetables 
which accounted for a very small area of the gross 
cropped area in the district. The following table shows the 
distribution of the acreage under vegetables ; in the district in 
1955-56: — 
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Most of the shortage of vegetables is made good by 
imports from Bel gaum district and at times from Poona district. 
Besides the local varieties grown, a few foreign varieties, namely, 
cabbage, cauliflower, lnttucc and knolkhol have been also 
introduced and have become quite popular in the district, 
particularly in parts of Karvir, Radhanagari, and Shahuwadi 
talukas. 

The following seven root and tuber vegetables are grown in 
the district: — 

Ratalc (sweet potato) is the most important root vegetable 
grown in the district. Ratalc , grown here, is of two varieties, 
namely, red and white. The while variety is more popular. 
Sweet potatoes can be grown at any time of the year. They 
arc ready for harvest in about 6 month’s time. Cuttings from 
vines of previous year arc used for propogation. The crop 
needs heavy manuring and constant irrigation. The root is 
eaten green, boiled, or roasted on fasting days. The leaves are 
used as green fodder for cattle. Ratalc is also imported in the 
district on large scale from Bolgaum district. 

Kanda (onion) is grown in good black soil in the district. 
It requires heavy manuring and watering. Red and white 
varieties are grown, the latter being more popular in the district. 
Onion seeds are sown on raised seedbeds to raise seedlings. 
Seedlings arc ready in about, a month’s time for transplanting. 
They are transplanted on the slopes of the furrows. At the 
time of transplanting, there is standing water in the plot. 
Transplanting is done in November-December and the field 
is watered every week. In about 3-4 months time, the 
crop is ready for harvest. Onion is eaten almost by all classes 
both raw and otherwise. It is almost a necessity of the poorer 
classes. Tender leaves are eaten as a pot herb. 

Batata (potato) is grown on a very small area in the district 
under irrigation. Heavy manuring is necessary. Potato sets 
arc planted in October-November. The crop is ready between 
January and February. It is watered as and when required. 
The district grows numbri (local variety) and red (from Belgaum) 
varieties. Potatoes are also imported from Belgaum and other 
districts to meet the local needs. 

Gajar (carrot) is grown in good black soil on a small scale 
in the district. The crop needs manuring and watering. It 
is grown in garden lands in rabi season and is ready for use in 
about three months’ time. The root is eaten as a vegetable, 
both raw and boiled. It is also used as a concentrate to feed 
plough and milch cattle. 

Mulct (radish) is grown on a very small scale throughout the 
year, particularly in bagayat lands, as a catch crop. It is harvested 
in about two months time. If harvesting is delayed, the plant 
begins to bear pods, called dingris. The roots, leaves and pods 
are used as a vegetable. 
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Suran (elephant’s foot) is grown in the western zone of the 
district as a backyard crop. The crop takes about three years 
for its full growth. The conn is used as a vegetable. However, 
this vegetable is not much popular. 


Karanda is a bulb-bearing yam and resembles the common 
yam. It is grown in the western zone in backyards of houses. 
The flesh of the bulb has a slight bitter taste, which lessens 
on boiling. 

The district also grows twelve fruit vegetables though not on 
a large scale. Among these vegetables brinjal, cabbage and 
tomato are prominent. 

Vange (brinjal) occupies the highest acreage not only under 
fruit vegetables but under all vegetables grown in the district. 
It is grown on rich soils, often on river bankc in rabi season 
after floods are over. In the gardens, it is grown throughout 
the year. It is an irrigated crop and requires considerable 
manuring also. Seedlings are prepared in seed beds and are 
transplanted after about six weeks. The crop gets ready after 
two months and harvesting continues for two months thereafter. 
It is a very common fruit vegetable and is consumed in the 
district throughout the year. Important varieties grown in the 
district are: green round small brinjal (dorli). big but entirely 
green in colour, and purple. 

Belvange (tomato) is grown as a field crop only in four talukas. 
It requires heavy manuring, irrigation and constant care. 
Seedlings are prepared on raised seedbeds and, when four weeks 
old, are transplanted in October-November in the lands laid 
out in ridges and furrows. It is also grown in hot season if 
sufficient watering facilities are available. It is a very 
favourite vegetable with the people, particularly with those 
in urban areas. The raw fruit is used as a vegetable while the 
ripe one is eaten like a fruit. 

Kobi (cabbage) is a much valued cold season foreign vegetable 
grown in the district. It is becoming more and more popular. 
Cabbage leaves are fed to the cattle and the heads are used 
as a vegetable. 

Dodka (ridge gourd) is grown in the district in the rich lands 
which form the edges of other garden crops. It is rarely grown 
as a single crop. In the gardens, it is grown at any time of 
the year. In dry crop lands, it is grown in June -July. The 
plant begins to bear fruit in two months’ time after planting 
and continues to bear for nearly two months more. The fruit is 
dark-green in colour and its length varies from six inches tc 
eighteen inches. It is seemed with sharp ridges from one end 
to the other. The fruit is used as a vegetable. The skin and 
the ridges are used in Chmv.eys. 
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Dudhya Bhopla (bottle gourd) is a creeping plant and is grown 
in garden lands round the edges of the crop. Under irrigation 
it is also grown as an entire crop mixed with cucumbers. 
It begins to bear in two-three months’ time. The fruit is 
yellowish-green and has a soft white flesh. It varies in length 
from 12" to 30" . It is a very common vegetable. It is 
also utilised in preparing a sweet-meat called dudhi-halva. 

Ghosalc (smooth-gourd) is grown and used like dodka. 
A ghosalc is six to ten inches in length and is smooth and marked 
length-wise with lines. It yields heavily and continues to bear 
for two years, if constant irrigation is given. 

Kalingad (water melon) is the fruit of a creeper. It is sown 
in hot months and requires irrigation. The plants are manured 
when they are six weeks’ old. The fruit ripens in the third or 
fourth month. The fruit is smooth and round, dark-green and 
striped with light green. The flesh is pink, very (soft and 
watery and the seeds black and white. It is generally eaten 
raw. 

Karle (bitter gourd) is a small fruit and grown and used like 
dodka and ghosalc. The surface of the fruit is roughened with 
knobs and each seed fills the whole cross section of the fruit. 
The fruit is used as a vegetable. It tastes bitter and, therefore, 
must be well cooked and spiced before eating. 

Kartoli is a wild gourd, but it is quite a favourite vegetable. 
It is grown in the western hilly tracts of the district. 

Kashi-bhopla or kashi-phal is grown in gardens and in 
backyards. Except that it is roundish and thick instead of 
being long, the fruit is just like dudhya^bhopla. 

Kakdi or valuk (cucumber) is grown in garden lands as 
a border crop. It is sown in June-July. The fruit is generally 
green and six inches long. The variety grown in rabi and hot 
season is dark-green in colour with longitudinal white stripes. 
It varies in length from eight inches to twenty inches. It is 
generally eaten as a raw fruit. 

Tondli (little gourd) is a common vegetable. It is a wild 
creeper and grown as a field crop. It is a perennial crop 
and the tondli vine grows vigorously for about five years. The 
tondli fruit is used as a vegetable. 

The district grows the following five pod vegetables: — 

Abai, a creeping plant, needs little water or manure for its 
growth. It is grown in the backyards of homesteads or on the 
edges of garden lands. It begins to bear fruits in three months’ 
time and, in good soil, continues to bear fruits for three to 
four years. The pod, when young and tender, is used as 
a vegetable. 

(O.C.P.) l-c Vf 70S— IS 
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Bhendi (lady’s finger) is grown in this district as a cash crop 
in garden crops. The variety grown is a local one with 
four edges and a length of about six inches to ten inches. 
The variety of smaller bhendis is grown as an entire field crop 
on a very small scale. The green pods are used as a vegetable, 
either boiled or fried. The ripe seeds of bhendi are used in 
curry and chutney. Water steeped with green bhendi plants 
is used in gul making (to remove the scum) on a large scale. 

Gavari is grown in gardens at any time and during the rains 
on the borders of the crops like chillies. It begins to bear pods 
in three months’ time and, if watered occasionally, goes on 
bearing for some months. The plant grows about three feet 
high with a single fibrous stem from which the pods grow in 
bunches. The pod is used as a vegetable. 

Ghevada is grown with or without water in June-July on 
the edges of dry crops. It begins to bear fruit in about three 
and a half months time and goes on bearing till January. As 
an irrigated crop, it is grown around garden crops or in the 
yards and porches of houses. 

Shravan Ghevada (french beans) is grown in the district, both 
for seeds and vegetables. When grown for vegetables, it is 
sown as a catch crop in garden crops. When it is taken for seed 
purposes, it is sown as a mixed crop in dry crops in June-July. 
The green pods, when tender, are used as a vegetable. 

Kolhapur district grows about a dozen leafy vegetables which 
are quite favourite with all classes of people. 

Ambadi is grown in garden lands for vegetable purposes at 
any time of the year. After six weeks of planting, tender leaves 
are produced in abundance. These are plucked and used as 
a vegetable. 

Chandanbatva is grown on garden lands at any time of the 
year. The plant stands about a foot high and has got red leaves 
at the apical portion. The leaves and tender stems are eaten 
as a pot herb. 

Chakvat is grown in other garden crops as a mixed crop. 
Before watering the land, the seeds are broadcast by hand. The 
plant bears good pulpy leaves just like chuka. The leaves are 
used as a vegetable. 

Chavli is grown in garden at any time of the year. It closely 
resembles tandulja but seldom grows more than six inches in 
height. The leaves and stem are uniformly green. 

Chuka (bladder-dock) is grown in gardens at any time of the 
year, and is ready for use in about a month after sowing. The 
plant is eaten as a pot herb. 
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Karadi is grown in garden lands, especially for vegetable CHAPTER 5. 
purposes. It is grown al any time of the year. Karadi leaves Agriculture and 
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Maih grown in the districts is of two varieties, red and green. ilfnt/i. 

Both varieties are grown in garden at any time of the year 
and arc ready for use five to six weeks after sowing. The 
red variety stands three to five feet high with a thick stem and 
has a small central plume as well as side flowers. The leaves, 
and especially the stem, have a red tinge. The green variety is 
smaller. The leaves and the shoots are eaten boiled. The wild 
variety called katc-math grows naturally and is eaten by poor 
people. 

Methi (fenugreek) is grown in gardens, at any time of the Mcihi. 
year, all over the district. It is always an irrigated and manured 
crop and is usually ready to be cut in about three weeks’ time 
and gets matured in two and a half months. When young, the 
entire plant is eaten as a pot herb by all classes. 

Pokla of two kinds, red and green, grows one or two feet Pokia. 
high in gardens at any time of the year. The leaf is ready for 
use in six weeks’ time and is eaten as a pot herb. 

Pudina (mint) is grown in garden lands. It is a perennial Pudina. 
crop grown along the water channels in garden lands. The 
leaves are used as a garnish. 

Rajgira is of two varieties, red and green. It is grown in jtajgira. 

gardens at any time of the year. It is grown in the turmeric 
crop, as a mixed-crop, for seed purposes. It grows about 
three to five feet high and has a heavy over-hanging central 
plume. The seed is exceedingly small and>*is usually trodden 
out by human feet or rubbed out by hand. It is usually eaten 
on fasting days either as lahi which is made into balls or as cakes 
made after mixing in hot jaggery syrup. The leaves are eaten 
as a pot herb. 

• 

Tandulja is grown in gardens at any time of the year and is Tanduija. 
fit for use five or six weeks after sowing. The plant grows 
a foot high and has its stem near the root. It has no seed 
plume but flowers on each of its side shoots. Only the leaves 
and top shoots are eaten as a pot herb. 

(G.0.r.) L-0 Vf 768— 18a 
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According to the Seasoh and Crop Heport, 1955-56, about 
19 per cent. of the gross cropped area was under fodder crops. 
The following table shows the acreage under fodder crops in 
the district in 1955-56: — 


TABLE No. 26. 


Area j:; acres under Fodder Crops nr each Taluka 
of Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 


Taluk*. 


Hot 

Weather 
Jor.ar. t 

Gnus 

«n«l 

Kabul, 

./war. 

Other-;. 

; Total 

? iVbler 
C'rop-;. 

A jzrx 



21372 



21372 

Havana 



4, eat; 



4390 

Hfct>*Iarxr«4 



7,400 



7,490 

Ga'ifiinzfej 



15,103 


20 

, 15,1 S3 

Kaifcananzle 



11,57* 

72 

ITS 

II 32 S 

Kagal 



33,041 

0 

* # 

33,047 

Karvir 



23,070 

19 

44 

24,033 

Panhsla 



21,530 



21,530 

Ha'Ihsn-':"an 



10,037 



10,637 

Shahu/vadi 



15,120 



1 15,120 

Ehir'tl 


358 

4,140 

•• 

495 

4,993 

Mfcrict Total 

•- 

338 

1,70,055 

97 

737 

: 1,77,247 


Strictly speaking, fodder crops as such are not grown in the 
district. Grass and babul cover most of the area. Grass is 
grown in all the talukas and all along the mail lands on a large 
scale. The trees of Shevri are also grown on these lands on 
a large scale. They serve the purpose of growing fodder and 
also help sedimentation during floods. The grasslands in most 
of the talukas are manured once or twice, depending upon the 
number of cuttings in a year, with sulphate of ammonia. Jov/ar 
is grov/n as a fodder crop in the hot season though on a very 
small scale. In v/inter, rnaize is also taken as a fodder crop, 
but that too on a very small scale. 


Ann:', vvtvkai. 


Agricultural operations vary according to Rainfall, soils 
of the tract and the nature of crops. These operations consist 
of opening of the land by digging or ploughing, further pulveris- 
ing the soil, cleaning the fields, spreading manure and mixing 
it with the soil, sowing the seed or planting the sets of seed- 
lings, interculturing, weeding, earthing up, irrigation, applying 
quick-act f ng manures as top dressing, spraying or dusting of 
insecticides, protecting the crops from birds, stray cattle and 
wild animals, harvesting, threshing and preparing the crops for 
the market and storing. In addition to these, occasional opera- 
tions for permanent improvement of the soil such as bunding, 
levelling, trenching, draining the excess water from the soil, 
sr.d reclaiming lands for cultivation are also undertaken by 
the farmers. 


Ploughing is done almost every year fcy wooden or iron 
ploughs to open the land to dig out deep rooted weeds or 
stubbles, to aerate the soil and to trap and store water for the 
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crops. In the western zone of Uiq district, in order to remove 
the stubbles of the previous crop, the land is ploughed by an 
iron plough or sometimes by tractors after the harvest of paddy 
and sugarcane. In the hilly tract, where only paddy is grown 
without rotational change, ploughing is done by small wooden 
plough worked by a pair of bullocks, preferably after the first 
shower of ante-monsoon or monsoon. On an average, one 
plough opens about half an acre to one acre of land, depending 
upon the season and the type of ploughing done e.g., deep 
ploughing for sugarcane and sweet potatoes. Deep ploughing is 
done either by iron ploughs worked by two or three pairs of 
bullocks or by tractors, the hire charges in the latter case being 
Rs. 30 per acre. 

For ordinary crops in the eastern zone, land is ploughed by 
iron ploughs worked by two pairs of bullocks upto a depth of 
five or six inches. When the soil is moist enough, about one 
acre of land is ploughed ; but when the soil is hard, hardly half 
an acre of land can be ploughed. 

Pulverisation of the soil is done by one of the three kinds of 
implements (1) the beam harrow known as maind, (2) the 
wooden plank called phali, and (3) the blade harrow called 
kulav. The maind is worked by five bullocks to crush 
the big clods. Above two or three acres of land are covered 
daily. The phali is generally used when the clods are soft and 
small and when all the pulverising operations are over and the 
land is ready for sowing. It is worked by a pair of bullocks 
and covers generally three or four acres a day. The kulav is 
used after a shower or two or when the clods have become 
brittle. It is worked by a pair of bullocks and covers about 
two acres a day. The clods which escape the above operations 
are generally broken by beating with wooden hammer called 
mogari. This practice is followed generally in the western 
zone of the district. 

Cleaning of the field is generally done with the help of 
women labour. The remains of the previous crops, such as 
stubbles of sugarcane and jowar which hinder further opera- 
tions and also provide shelter to insects, are collected and 
removed. The fields are kept clean and ready for sowing or 
planting before monsoon. 

The farmer takes out the well-rotten farm yard manure or 
compost from the pits, by means of a phavada (spade) and a botti 
(basket) and carts the same to the field. The manure is heaped in 
small lots at convenient places in row. It is evenly spread over 
the field and then mixed with the soil by means of a kulav 
(harrow). In some places, especially in garden lands, sheep and 
goat folding is carried on all over the field. The dung and, 
especially the urine, serves as a good manure. It is estimated 
that about a thousand of these animals, when quartered for 
a night, give manure equal to about five to six cart loads of 
farm yard manure. The manure prepared from night soil and 
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chapter 5 . town sweepings is applied also to sugarcane crop on a large 
Agriculture and sca * e in & str ict. Generally, about 5 tons of this manure are 
Irrigation. applied per acre. 

In most of the crops, seeds are sown for starting the crop; 
Manuring.'” but in some in which seeds cannot be produced and even if 
produced, are costly, parts of plants are planted either after 
irrigation or rains. In the case of paddy, nagli, tobacco, chillies 
and such other crops, where the seed is very small and young 
and plant requires special care, seedlings are first raised in 
a specially prepared seedbed and then transplanted. The seeds 
are sown either by a seed drill (kuri) in lines or dibbled into 
the soil by hand. After sowing is accomplished, it is necessary 
to cover the seeds and press them lightly, otherwise the seeds 
are likely to be picked up by the birds. To achieve this object 
a light plank or harrow with only the headpiece is dragged 
over the land. 

The practice of dibbling the seed is more popular in the 
district than that of sowing by a seed-drill. Dibbling of seed 
is followed throughout the district in the case of groundnut, 
and also to an appreciable extent in the case of kharif jowar 
and paddy. Before dibbling, the land is marked by a specially 
prepared marker (tikatane) both ways and dibbling of seed is 
done at each cross. Sowing commences generally soon after 
outbreak of the monsoon. 

Statement showing sowing periods of some of the important 

crops in the district. 


Crop. 


Sowing or planting time. 

Rice 

• •• 

June-Transplanting in 

Jowar ( kharif) 

... 

June- July. 

Jowar (rabi) 

• • • 

October. 

Bajri 

■ • • 

June. 

] June. 

Maize 

— 

J- December-January. 

J September-October. 

Ragi 

... 

June-July. 

Rale 

... 

June- July. 

Vari 

... 

June-July. 

Sava 


June-July. 

Wheat 


November-December. 

Sugarcane 


November-December. 

Cotton 

,,, 

August. 

Groundnut 

* • • 

June-July. 

Niger 


June-July. 

Chillies 


June. 

Turmeric 

« « « 

May. 

Gram 


November. 

Kulthi 

... 

June-July. 

Turi 

... 

June-July. 

Tobacco 

>«< 

July (seed bed). 
August-transplanting. 
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Inlercultivation means culturing or tilling or stirring the soil 
in between the lines of crop. This is done by an implement 
called kolapi or dub: (a hoe) or by khurpi or by hand. It is 
done to remove the weeds that take away large quantities of 
moisture and plant food, to aerate the soil to prepare the mulch 
(a loose layer of diy soil as covering), to conserve soil moisture 
useful for the crop, to prune the roots so as to encourage 
a deep root system, and to kill the harmful insects hibernating 
in the soil. Generally, two or three hoes are worked by a pair 
of bullocks and each hoc is handled by one man. This team; 
can intercultivale about three to five acres a day. The frequency 
of intercultivation would depend upon the life and habit of 
growth of the crop and the soil condition. But generally it is 
done about three four times during the life period of most of 
the crops. 

The weeds that are round about the plant or in line with the 
plant escape the hoe and thus are required to be removed by 
hand with the help of weeding hook (khurpi). Eight to ten 
women labourers are required to weed an acre of land, depend- 
ing upon the kind and extent of the weed growth. Two to 
three weedings are generally done for most of the crops. After 
hoeing labour requirements for weeding are reduced, by 
30 to 40 per cent. 

The next important operation is earthing up i.e., digging the 
soil around that plant and heaping it up at the base of the plant. 
The earth is dug up by a pick axe ( kudali ) and brought at the 
base of the plant by a phavada. Sometimes it is also brought by 
hand at the base of the plant. This is done in order to give support 
to the plant, to prevent lodging and to keep the tubers and 
roots under the soil. Earthing up is required in the case of crops 
like sugarcane, tubers like potatoes and some vegetable and 
fruit trees. Earthing up is done to a certain extent in the case 
of jowar crop dibbled by hand. For crops like sugarcane, 
a plough or a ridger is used to dig and bring the soil near the 
base of the plant and then it is attended to by human labour 
to give a finishing hand and to see that it is- uniformely done 
and the soil is well pressed. 


Top-dressing, i.e. applying quick-acting manures on the 
surface of the soil and then mixing it up with the soil is done 
by stirring the soil. Some crops require additional amount of’ 
manure after germinating. The sugarcane crop usually requires 
four top dressings. Especially to the ratoon crop are given four 
top dressings in the root zone by making a hole therein by 
a crow-bar and filling it up with manure. 
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Irrigation is done from Wells and Rivers. All the irriga- 
tion in the district is lift irrigation except small areas under 
tanks. Water is lifted by pumps worked either by oil engines 
or by electric power. In some parts mots are also used for 
the purpose. 

In the case of tanks, one man is sufficient to irrigate one acre 
of land. In the case of pumps, one man is sufficient if he 
knows working of the engine. When water is supplied by 
a contractor, he maintains an engine-driver for the working and 
upkeep of the engine. The charges for water supply, when 
taken on contract basis, are about Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 per acre. 

Fields are frequently irrigated and the interval between two 
waterings varies according to the soil, season and the crop under 
irrigation. The interval varies from eight to ten days for sugar- 
cane crop and for other crops, such as vegetables, it is eight days. 
The quantity of water supplied per acre is about 2*5 acre inch. 
(An acre inch of water roughly measures 3,630 cu. ft or 101 tons 
or 22,687 gallons of water). 


The farmer has to provide for some protective and curative 
measures as well. He has to take precautionary measures to 
avoid certain pests and diseases. It has been found customary 
in the district to treat jowar seeds with sulphur for the control of 
the smut diseases of jowar known as hard. The practice of treat- 
ing seed of paddy with perenox solution against the blast disease 
is gaining ground. Whenever any insect or disease appears on 
the crop, the farmers either spray or dust special insecticides 
or fungicides recommended by the Department of Agriculture. 
The use of Benzene Hexachloride (B.H.C.) 10 per cent, and 
50 per cent, is universal and quite effective. The standing 
grain crops have to be watched during the season lest beasts, 
birds and other animals eat away the grain. The farmers 
shout and throw stones by slings ( gophan ) to scare away the 
birds. Kerosene oil tins, with small stones inside, are tied to 
the branches of trees with a string tied at the bottom. This 
string the farmer carries to his place from where, by giving it 
a pull off and on, a ratting noise is created to scare away the 
birds. Stray cattle are generally caught and compounded in 
the cattle pound. Wild animals are either shot or hunted 
individually or through gun clubs established for the purpose. 
The animals are shot only when they visit fields and not in the 
forest. Monkeys are caught in traps specially prepared for 
the purpose. 

One of the most important agricultural operations, next only 
to ploughing and sowing, is the reaping or harvesting of stand- 
ing crops. Crops are harvested only when they are fully ripe. 
The period of ripening varies from crop to crop. The following 
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Food grain crops such as rice, jowar, bajri and wheat are 
harvested by cutting the plants close to the ground by a sickle 
( kurpa ). The cut plants are put into swaths ( alasya ) and the 
earheads, in the case of jowar, arc removed by cutting and then 
carted to the threshing yard ( hhola ). In the case of others, the 
swaths are bundled and carried straight to the threasing yard 
where they are kept well slocked. The earheads of bajri are 
removed by breaking at leisure lime and when required and 
are threshed. Paddy bundles are threshed after two to three 
days of stocking, by beating the bundles on stone or log of 
wood in the threshing yard. The stems or stalks are dried, 
bundled and slocked as fodder. 

Pulses are mostly cut as whole plants and are removed 
directly to the threshing yard. Vegetables are picked by hand 
and the leafy ones are uprooted. Root crops like sweet pota- 
toes and turmeric are harvested by digging with kudali. 
Groundnut is reaped and collected by hand after harrowing the 
crop with wooden harrow. 

The sugarcane crop is harvested by cutting it close to the 
ground and carted to the crushing yard where it is crushed 
by power crushers. The juice is pumped directly into the 
boiling-pan and, after boiling for about three hours becomes 
thick and can then be moulded into blocks after cooling off for 
half an hour or so. 
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Grain crops such as jo war, napli, bajri and pulses are trampled 
under bullocks’ feet till the material is broken completely into 
chaff and grain. The grain is separated from the chaff by 
winnowing against the breeze. Some of the root vegetables are 
dug out, cleaned well by rubbing out the soil after drying, and 
sold in the market. Crops like turmeric are dried after being 
specially cured. 

Grains are stored either for purposes of seed or for consump- 
tion at a later date. When they are meant for purposes of seed, 
the quantity is usually small, especially v/hen an individual 
farmer preserves his own seed. On the other hand v/hen it is 
meant for future use, the quantity stored is usually large. 
Therefore, storage methods vary from place to place depending 
upon the use of grain. Before storing any grain, it is thoroughly 
dried. The seed, mixed with household ash, is well preserved 
in bamboo bins and v/ell plastered on all sides with cowdung 
so as to keep off the insects that may attack it from outside. 
The grain for consumption is preserved either in gunny bags 
or in corrugated iron bins. In both the cases dry leaves of mm 
are mixed with the grain ; use of five per cent B. H. C. is also 
now made for this purpose. Storing of paddy is done in specially 
prepared rooms. Seed of paddy is stored in specially prepared 
bins of rope prepared from the paddy straw called mudha. 

Jaggery is not preserved by cultivators. Merchants preserve 
this in godov/ns either in cotton seed or paddy husk after cover- 
ing each block with a piece of gunny. 

Ik Kolhapur District, the Field Tools and Implements used 
by some agriculturists are modem but the old indigenous ones 
are in use in large numbers. Ploughs, harrov/s, levellers, clod 
crushers, wooden plants, seed-drills, markers, hoes (both entire 
blade and slit type) and stone rollers are the main implements 
used during the various phases of cultivation. Besides these, 
several hand tools are also used for sundry jobs on the farm. 
Iron ploughs, both heavy and small are, however, replacing 
wooden ploughs. Tractor drawn ploughs and disc harrows are 
in use in the district on an appreciable scale, especially in 
sugarcane growing areas. Electric motors are now in use for 
running water pumps along the Bhogawali valley and the 
Panchaganga valley. Oil engines are set up to work the water 
pumps in the district. In the interior, in a few undeveloped 
nroa*\ motr. are still in use for lifting water. 


The following table shows talukasv/ise distribution of agri- 
cultural implements in Kolhapur district in 195G: — 



Agricultural Machinery and Implements in Kolhapur District (Talukawise), 1956. 
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Till the beginning of this century, indigenous ploughs made 
of babul wood were in common use in the former Kolhapur 
State. The Agricultural Department of the State made success- 
ful efforts in introducing and making popular the iron ploughs. 
Iron ploughs, both big and small, are now in use throughout 
the district. 

The wooden plough (nangar or, when small, nangri) consists 
of several pieces, the principal of them being (1) khod (body) ; 
(2) dandi (beam or pole) ; (3) ju or jokhad (yoke) ; (4) phal 
(share) ; and (5) ruman (stilt). Only the share is made of iron, 
all other parts being made of wood. The body is of two parts, 
the doke (head) and the dant (shoe), all of one piece of wood 
and curved in shape. The head is thicker, and the shoe tapers 
to a point. The shoe is flat at the top in front and triangular 
at the bottom. The share (the iron part) is flat and sharp at 
the end ; it is laid on the shoe, and secured to the main block 
by a phalcamb (small piece of wood). The front end of the 
share projects about six inches beyond the point six of the 
shoe, and is secured to the shoe by means of an iron ring ( vasu ). 
The beam is highly curved at its back and is fixed to the head 
(doke) so as to form an acute angle. The back end of the beam 
is projected about three inches beyond the head on which the 
handle ( rumane ) rests. The yoke is fixed to the front end of 
the beam. The handle (sV.lt) is separate, and on the top of it 
is fixed a muthya (short grip) to facilitate handling. A leather 
rope (vethan) passes back from the yoke behind the stilt and 
forward again to the yoke. 

The indigenous plough opens a triangular furrow. The 
heavy type which weighs about 120 lbs. is yoked to four pairs 
of bullocks and furrows to a depth of six to eight inches, while 
the light one weighs about 60 lbs. and is yoked to two pairs of 
bullocks and furrows to a depth of about four inches. The 
heavier ploughs are replaced by iron ploughs and only the 
lighter types are used in garden lands. The very light plough, 
weighing about 15 to 20 lbs, is used in the Konkan tract of this ■ 
district and is yoked to a pair of bullocks and furrows to 
a depth of about two inches. 

Iron ploughs are supplied in the district by two Indian manu- 
facturers who have got their factories in North and South 
Sitara. There are two types of iron ploughs (i) those having 
reversible mould board which can be changed from one side 
to another and (ii) the fixed ones, just like an indigenous 
wooden plough. The ridgers are the heavier types and are in 
common use in sugarcane growing areas in the district for 
earthing up sugarcane crop. 

vVoodtn ploughs are usually manufactured and repaired by 
the village carpenter. Iron ploughs are also repaired locally 
in workshops and at times by replacing spare parts. 
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growing areas. Tractor*; arc owned by 


by cor.l (p?;tm)* Time or :ix coulters arc fixed to a small 
l«*g of *.v<-ch! called dir.d (heid-piccc). Just above the tip of 
\b>' front slat surface of she coulter a hole is bored through to 
Sir: a hollow bamboo tub** («ali) for allowing the seed to pass 
through into the :oj!. Xow-a-days. instead of hollow bamboo 
tubes, tubes of coirugated iron sheets arc generally in use. All 
the tube;, fjojn the coulters are brought together and held in 
a bow-like wooden structure (chndc) and tied firmly at the 
cent Jo of the head-piece with a thin rope (chadc dor) to ensure 
uniform distribution «f seed in all the tubes. For traction, 
a beam is fixed to the centre of the head-piece with side braces 
on its sides for support. On the lop of the head-piece, a handle 
(ramone) is fixed for guiding and pressing the implement. 
A yoke of proper length, according to the number of coulters 
and distance between them, is attached to the beam for yoking 
bullocks and is lied to the beam by a thick rope passing over 
and round the head-piece, making the whole frame rigid for 
work. This kind of seed-drill requites one man to drive a pair 
of bullocks and another person to feed the seed bowl uniformly 
with the seed to be sown. Three to four acres of land can be 
sown per day. Seed-drills arc light or heavy according to the 
season and the crops to be sown. During the kharif season, the 
seed is to be deposited in the wet and soft soil up to a depth of 
two or three inches. This requires a lighter seed-drill. In the 
rain season, the seeds arc to be deposited to a depth of five or 
six inches where only sufficient moisture for the germination of 
seed is available. The seed-drills used for this are generally 
very heavy and strong. In the rabi season, rabi jowar, gram 
and wheat arc sown by these seed-drills, and pulses, such as field 
peas, gram etc. arc sown in a furrow behind a plough. 


For lifting water from wells as well as from rivers for the 
purposes of irrigating the fields, centrifugal pumps, run on oil 
engines and a few on electric motors are mostly in use. Mots 
arc in use in the interior and undeveolped areas and that too at 
a few places only. Iron mots are mostly in use ; leather mots 
are used rarely. Iron mots ai’c manufactured locally; leather 
mots are manufactured by the village cobbler. Oil engines in 
use are both of foreign as well as local makes. The latter are 
manufactured at Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji. 


The harrow (hulav) is used after ploughing for crushing the 
clods of earth. The parts of the harrow are : head-piece ( dind ) 
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prongs (janoli) ; blade (phas) ; beam (dandi) and handle 
(rumane). Except for the blade, which is made of iron, all 
parts are made of babul wood. The head-piece is straight and 
rectangular in cross section. In the front, two prongs are 
fixed into it, in a slanting direction downwards at an angle of 
50° with the pole. The blade, made of iron, is straight, fairly 
long and thick. Its two ends are turned upwards to fit in 
prongs where they are firmly held by means of iron rings 
( vasu ). The pole is straight and is fixed slightly on the left of 
the centre of the head-piece. It is supplemented by a short 
brace which is fixed on the right of the centre. The other end 
of the brace rests on the pole. 

In Kolhapur district, two types of harrows are commonly 
used (i) phasa, a light one and (ii) kulav, a heavy one. Kulav 
is used for interculturing tobacco and chilly crops. Phasa is 
used for covering seeds. The harrow weighs about 25 to 
30 lbs. and works to a depth of about two or three inches and 
requires one man and two bullocks. In a day, generally two' 
acres of land are covered. The light harrow (phasa) weighs 
about 40 lbs. and works to a depth of about two inches and 
requires a man and two bullocks. In a day about four acres 
of land are covered. These harrows are constructed by village 
carpenters and are used in a variety of ways, for example, 
mixing manure, preparing seed-beds, covering seeds, levelling 
of land and even interculturing. 

The beam harrow (maind) is used for breaking the clod of 
earth after ploughing. The maind is a rectangular log of 
babul wood about 10 ft. long, one foot broad and about nine or 
ten inches thick and weighs about 150 or 200 lbs. A wooden 
beam is fixed to the log in the centre for applying force by 
a yoke to be attached to it. Two iron rings are fixed to the 
log, one on each side of the beam, for tying ropes for applying 
equal force to the end of the log. 

In Kolhapur district, two types of hoes (kolava and cluba) are 
in use for interculturing jowar, groundnut, chillies and other 
food crops. The slit hoe is known as kolapa and the entire 
blade hoe is called duba. Hoes are really miniature harrows 
and are used to work in between the lines of crops to stir the 
soil so as to remove the weeds, loosen the soil, conserve mois- 
ture and aerate the soil. It is used only till the crop is about 
12" to 15" in height. The size of kolapa depends upon the 
distance between the crop lines. The prongs and half the 
portion of the blade are made into one piece and 
two such nieces, fixed on the head-piece, have a slit 
which is about three inches wide. In case of duba the entire 
iron blade is fixed to the prongs. Generally, two or three hoes 
are worked on one voke. The hoes are tied to the voke bv 
u piece of roDe nassing over the handle and the head-piece of 
the hoe. The yokes used are long and straight in proportion 
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to the number of spaces covered and the distance between 
them. The reins, by which the bullocks are controlled, are 
tied to a “Y” shaped slick. This implement requires careful 
handling, especially when the crop is young. Two or three 
men with a pair of bullocks interculture about four or five 
acres of land a day. At many places, especially in rice lands, 
kolpa is worked by human labour only. It is drawn by 
a man and a woman. The woman pulls the hoe by means of 
a rope tied to her forehead (which is covered with cloth). The 
man presses and regulates (holds between the crops) the hoe 
from behind. A set of two or thi*ee hoes are worked like this 
by a team of three or four persons. The Department of 
Agriculture has introduced some improved types of hoes, 
namely Planet Junior hand hoes and shovel cultivators for 
working in wide-spaced crops like chillies, tobacco, sugarcane 
etc. In addition to these, with the introduction of Japanese 
Method of Paddy Cultivation and also the dibbling method, the 
Karjat hand and rotary hoes and Japanese hand hoes have 
been introduced and become very popular with paddy cultiva- 
tors in the district. 

A stone roller, instead of bullocks, is usually used for 
threshing jowar ear-heads. The roller is about three feet in 
length ; its diameter varies at both the ends. On one side it 
is about one and half or two feet and on the other side it is 
one or one and half feet. The end with smaller diameter is 
kept inside so that it turns automatically. A pair of bullocks 
can easily operate it. 

The bullock cart ( gadi ) is the common means of transporta- 
tion in carrying out agricultural operations. The present cart 
consists of a large frame of babul wood supported on two big 
wheels held together by an axle. The wheels have iron tyres. 
These carts are drawn by a pair of bullocks. 

In recent years, this means of transport lias undergone 
several improvements. Introduction of ball bearing arrange- 
ments has helped in reducing friction and giving easy move- 
ment to the wheels. Pneumatic rubber tyres in place of iron 
ones are available, but in actual practice the cultivators find 
them very costly and their use is, therefore, restricted to a few 
rich farmers and contractors. 

Besides the tools worked with the help of bullocks, there are 
a few tools which are utilised in various other agricultural 
operations and are worked by hand. These are : —axe ( kurhad ) ; 
pick axe ( kudali ) ; spade (phavada) ; marker ( tikatane or 
yedtang) ; weeding hook (khurpe) ; sickle ( Vila ) ; bill hook 
( koyata ) ; crowbar ( aidan or pahar) ; and rake ( dantale ). 
These are mostly made by the village carpenter or blacksmith. 

As no animal-driven implement for harvesting has been 
devised, the principal tool is the sickle (vila) with an entire 
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Given below are the results of the live-stock census conducted 
in 1951 and 1956 by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
Bombay: — 

TABLE No. 28. 

Bovine Population in Kolhapur District, 1951 and 1956. 
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Classification of cattle. 

Cow Class. 

j Buffalo Class. 

1031 

1056 

! 1951 

193G 

Males (over 3 years) : — 





1. Breeding bulls 

2.840 

4UG 

i 903 

3SG 

2. Working bullocks 

1,31, 0S0 

1,20,607 

; 45,145 

37,105 

3. Other bulls ..l 2.5G9 

2,010 

7G9 

436 

Females (over 3 years) : — 



, 


1. In milk 

30,028 

43.003 

SG.812 

79.93G 

2. Drv 

15.14S 

2S.3GG 

i 9.S75 

21,077 

3. Not calved . . 

7,010 

9,721 

4,24G 

11,194 

4. For work . . 

S7 

133 

1 770 

44G 

5. Others 

793 

3S9 

G4S 

340 

Young stock — 





1 . Under 1 year : — 



I 


Males 

12.4S9 

17,00S 

1 S.438 

15,959 

Females 

11,337 

16,472 

| 13,078 

24,152 

2. 1 to 3 years 



1 


JInles 

2G.370 

20,344 

1 1 0,3/6 

11.0S5 

Females 

19.77G 

17,407 

* -3,S6G 

» 

23,267 

Total . . 

2,90,570 

2,85,816 

I 2,09,920 

1 

2,25,383 

The total bovine 

population of the 

district in 

1956 was 


5,11,199. Besides these animals, the census enumerates 
86,884 sheep, 1,14,370 goats, 1,014 horses and ponies, 1.388 pigs, 
481 donkeys, six camels and four mules. Though these 
animals do not necessarily work on farm, yet they are useful 
to the farmer in a number of ways and are, therefore, included 
in agricultural live-stock. The total number of animals, 
constituting agricultural live-stock, returned at the 1956 census 
was, therefore, 7,15,345. 

Owing to changes consequent upon the formation of Kolhapur 
district in 1948, it is not possible to assess correctly the trends 
underlying, and the changes in the composition of, live-stock 
population in the district. In the table above are also set out 
the figures for the bovine population returned at the 1951 census. 
The variation of population recorded in the quinquennium end- 
ing 1956 hardly exceeds two per cent. And when marginal 
errors are taken into account one might have to concede that 
the cattle population, which constitutes the bulk of livestock, 
has remained stationary. Whatever variation is observed, it is 
mainly due to considerable increase in young stock (less than 
a year old), as shown below : — 

(o.c.r.) l-o Vf 70S— 10 
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Total ..j 1,29,507 j 37.105 1,66,013 ! 466 j 3S6 ! 2,010 
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It will be seen that the number of bovines is more in the chapter 5. 

eastern divisions. Tne ivarvir taluka, comprising mostly of 

plains, records the hignest numoer while in the taiuKa of Ajar a, Ag j r J}'^[o n “ nd 
having luliy topography, the lowest number has been returned. Live-Stock. 

Though much headway has been made in the use of Plough Cattle, 
mechanical implements like electric pumps, oil engines, 
tractors, sugarcane crushers etc., bullocks and he-buffaloes 
still occupy an important place in rural transportation and 
agricultural operations. The total number of plough 
cattle was reported as 1,66,612 heads in 1956. 

Considering the periods of work in the district (such as 
ploughing, sowing, threshing, sugarcane crushing), shortage of 
draft-cattle is much felt during such periods. During 
off-season, however, there is not sufficient work. Again, certain 
farm operations overlap one another ; the threshing of kharif 
crops, sowing of rabi crops, crushing sugarcane, casting farm- 
yard manure and lifting water for planting and irrigating cane, 
crowd together. During off-season, however, there is not 
sufficient work. As lifting water is a steady and continuous 
process from about October to June and animals, meant for 
mot work are not available for harrowing or ploughing. 

It will also be observed that there are comparatively more 
he-buffaloes in the western hilly tract comprising mainly 
Shahuwadi, Radhanagari, Bhudargad and Panhala talukas. 

This appears to be due to the use of small buffaloes for puddling 
rice lands and ploughing nagli lands* 

Cows and buffaloes are kept mainly for purposes of breeding Miloh Cattle, 
and milk production. Out of the total number of 1,95,595 milch 
cattle, 1,23,929 i.e. about 63 per cent, were reported to be in milk 
in 1956. Out of the rest, only 579 females were working on 
farms. She-buffaloes are more popular in the district because 
of their higher milk yield than cows. Cows are reared by 
the fai’mers mainly for the male' progeny for draught. 

Geography of the district also influences milk yield. In the 
eastern region, comprising the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, 

Karvir, Kagal and Gadhinglaj, which is fairly free from 
mosquitoes and flies in wet season, the annual yield of milk 
per cattle head is much higher than in the rainy and hilly 
western region where the cattle are very much afflicted by 
flies and mosquitoes during the wet season. 

The important breeds of cows and bullocks observed in this Breeds of Cattle, 
district are Khillar, Krishna valley , Dangi and Jawari (local). 

Khillar : The animals of this breed are mostly located in KhiUar. 
the eastern zone, Shirol taluka in particular. . Khillar is 


* Regional Survey of Resources, India, Kolhapur, Dr. P. C. Patil, p. 150 (I960}. 
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Kolhapur h:i r; the largest number of sheep and goats 

rf the Dteenni *.yp'\ There animal;: are supposed to he valuable 
r.f-c'.r. to the rihenpor community who mainly rear them for 
wool, h;»;r. rkin and mutton. Goats constitute an important 
source ef null: supply to the poor cultivators. Most of the 
:hn*p 5 l«’cl:;: at«- found in the eastern hilly tract, where rainfall 
is h:r and grazing facilities are abundant. These Hocks of 
slucp move from one area to another during the rainy season, 
especially towards the eastern side where grazing facilities arc 
abund.mt and cost of maintenance low. 

J'oultty-l:cepinn has now developed into an important cottage 
or subsidiary industry in rural areas. According to 1956 census, 
the poultry population was 3.38, 5-M out of which 3,37,893 were 
fowls (her.s. cocks and chickens). Nearly thirty per cent of 
the fowls are to be found in the tnlukas of Karvir and Shahu- 
wadi. iCpps, fowls and clucks are considered to he a valuable 
non-vegetarian food. 

Kolhapur district is mainly an importer of live-stock, 
particularly of the pure breeds of cattle like Kliillar bulls and 
bullocks, and Pmulhnrpuri sbc-buflfaloes. The animals of pure 
Khillar breed are brought mainly from cattle fairs held 
annually at Knragnni and Kharsundi in South Salara district 
and from the Khillar cattle shows and fairs in Sholapur 
district. The Dashi Khillar animals come mainly from 
Chinchali cattle fair in Bclgaum district. Kurundwad, which 
is situated along the banks of the Krishna and the Panchganga, 
is an important source of supply of Krishna Valley breed and 
is famous for its cattle fairs. Animals of mixed breed are sold 
in the weekly bazars at Vadgaon, Ichalknranji, Murgud and 
Gadhinglnj. 

Milk occupies a dominant place among live-stock products, 
Kolhapur city and other towns being the ready markets. It is 
a practice with young people, particularly gymnasts in Kolha- 
pur city to visit early in the morning Gangavesh (for buying 
milk) where she-buffaloes are milked by the owners on the 
spot in front of the customers. When milk cannot be easily 
transported for liquid consumption, it is converted into milk 
products like butter, ghee, kliowa etc. Climatic conditions and 
the crop pattern followed in the district are very suitable for 
developing good milch strains. In fact, the riverine areas 
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provide ample facilities for dairy farming and yet the dairy 
industry in the district is in backward condition. 

TABLE No. 30. 

The Average Annual Production of Live-stock and 
its Value, in Kolhapur District. 


Prices. 


Live-stock products. 

\ 

Quantity. 

t 

j Value in Bupee?. 

Milk 


54,053 

(tons) 

i 

! 2,43,26,100 

Eggs 

~j 

1,07,79,420 

(numbers) 

t 10,77,942 

Manure 

••1 

25,89,926 

(cart loads) 

j 51,79,852 

Hides 

..! 

51,119 

(numbers) 

; 7,G6,7S5 

Skins 

. J 

40,250 

(numbers) 

> 30, ISO 

Wool 


1,08,G05 

(lbs.) 

j 1,62,907 

Cow calves 


23.737 

(numbers) 

11,86,850 

Buffalo calves . . 

i 

24,821 

(numbers) 

18,01,575 

The following 
1958-59: — 

were 

the live-stock prices 

current in 


Live-stock Prices in Kolhapur District, 1958-59. 


Live-stock. 



Value. 

1 Unit. 

1 _ 

Pure- Bred Caltle : — 




i 

i 

Khillari breeding bull above 2\ years 

. - 

Rs. S00 to 1,200 .. 

| Each. 

Khillari bull calf below 2 years 


9t 

500 to S00 

1 

i Each. 

Khillari cotv 


>* 

400 to COO 

1 Each. 

Khillari pair of bullock 

• • 


1,000 to 1,600 .. 

Per pair. 

IV- ndharpuri buffalo bull .. 

•• 

•• 

250 to 1,000 . . 

Each. 

Pandharpuri buffaloes 

.. 


COO to 1,000 .. 

Each. 

O.’.V r CaHk 





Country pair of bullocks . . 

“i 

•F 

150 to 400 

Per pair. 

Country cows 

-i 


70 to 100 « * 

Each. 

Country l-uff ilo-l»ulU 


•» 

100 to 150 

Earh. 

Country buffaloes 

i 

• » 

F* 

200 to 500 

Each. 

erd roat’-* 

• ■ 

*• 

ir. to 25 ..! 

1 

Evh. 

Jt, • -*«•'< ««„ 





JVrr.lre-1 

, . 

f 

10 to 12 ..! 

Per bird. 


, . 

t* 

2 to 3 

IV r bird. 

♦ » 



1 

10 to J 2 


” r.l''.’ it on tie ar~ of i!.*- sr'.irr'-!. 



KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


29.7 


The District is self-sufficient in the matter of fodder chapter s. 
supply. The main sources of fodder are the grazing areas or . — 
kurans along the banks of the rivers. Quality grass is also irrigation 311 
grown in tnese kurans. It is cut, tied into bundles and sold Fodder Supply. 
in the market. The fodder from the crops of jo war, bajri, 
rice and hill millets is also fed to the cattle and is sufficient 
to meet local requirements. 

Generally, the working bullocks and milch cattle (cow and Health Conditions, 
buffaloes) keep good health in view of better care taken by 
the owners. Dry and useless animals are maintained only 
on grazing and the little fodder spared by the owner; natu- 
rally, their health is poor. Horses are maintained on good 
rations and hence enjoy good health. Poultry in general is 
maintained on free grazing and is, therefore, always in good 
health. 

' There is no live-stock farm in the district. To improve the Breeding, Veteri. 

local jawari breed, breeding bulls of Khillar and Dangi breeds na jy a ^ c ^-e S an ‘ 

have been located in selected areas of light and heavy rain- 17 aci 1 1 

fall tracts respectively. An artificial insemination centre has 

been established at Kolhapur where breeding work is being 

carried out on cows and she-buffaloes. Veterinary aid is 

available from the veterinary dispensaries opened at each 

taluka headquarters. They are in the charge of veterinary 

officers. Veterinary dispensaries at different centres opened 

in the talukas are in the charge of stockmen. 

The Government schemes that were in operation (in 1958) for - Cattle 
cattle improvement were regarding (i) location of breeding improvement, 
bulls ; (ii) Goshala development ; and (iii) poultry improve- 
ment. 

Location of breeding bulls is done under the following 
schemes : — 

(i) Half cost scheme. — Under this scheme, a iavmev-cum- 
breeder is selected and issued a breeding bull by granting 
a subsidy of Rs. 350 or half of the actual cost of the breeding 
bull, whichever is less. No maintenance charges are paid to 
the owner of the breeding bull. The bull is to be maintained 
by the farmer in good breeding condition for a period of 
three years from the date of issue. His services are to be 
utilized by the villagers for improving their cattle. 

(ii) District maintenance charges scheme.— The farmer-cum- 
breeder has to purchase the breeding bull at his own cost 
with the approval of the Department of Agriculture. The 
bull is then paid a maintenance charge of Rs. 12 per month 
for a period of three years from the date of issue. The 
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ov.*ner is expected to maintain the bull in good breeding 
condition and make available his services for improving 
village cattle. 

(tii) Personal ledger account (P. L. A.) Scheme.— The 
breeder is granted a loan to the extent of Rs. 300 per bull 
from the personal ledger account of the Cattle Development 
Officer, Poona. The loan (at per cent, interest) is repay- 
able within three years in six equal six monthly instalments. 
The breeder is also given Rs. 12 as maintenance subsidy for 
a period of three years, but the maintenance charges are 
credited to the account of repayment of loans. 

( iv ) District Live-stock Advance Fund. — The scheme is 
almost similar to the above except that the loan is paid from 
the funds kept at the disposal of the Collector of Kolhapur. 

The Goshala Development Scheme provided that a founda- 
tion stock of ten breeding cows and one breeding bull at 
Government cost was to be supplied to a selected Goshala or 
Panjrapole. The goshala or panjmpole should also purchase 
an equal number of breeding stock at its own cost. The 
goshala was to carry out breeding work of this foundation 
stock for a period of five years. The goshala was given an 
annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,000 per year by Government. The 
Shahupuri Panjarpol Sanstha was selected for implementation 
of this scheme during the year 1951-52. The animals were of 
the Gir breed. The Sanstha worked under the scheme from 
1951-52 to 1956-57. 

Poultry Improvement Schemes provide for the supply of 
iure-bred cocks of improved white leg horn and Rhode Island 
ireeds to bona fide cultivators at the concessional rates fixed 
.jy the Poultry Development Officer, Poona. A Government 
Poultry Farm has been established at Kolhapur. 

The Raihfall i:; Kolhapur District, though less subject to 
great variations from year to year is, nevertheless, frequently 
very unevenly distributed during the latter months of the 
monsoon (September and October). This time is critical, both 
for rice and jowar crops. The main justification for irrigation 
facilities in the district is, therefore, to make good the deficien- 
cies of rainfall in September and October, so as to ensure good 
crop- in all years. 

The following table shows the net area irrigated by different 
r-.urce; of irrigation in Kolhapur district: — 



• TABLE No. 32. 

Net area irrigated by different sources of Irrigation in Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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In the year 1955-56. this district had 66,779 acres under 
irrigation of which 1.593 acres were irrigated more than once. 
Therefore, the percentage that the total gross irrigated area 
bears to the total sown area comes to 7-2. The coverage of 
irrigation seems to have increased only in recent years i.e. after 
the merger of the former Kolhapur State in the then Bombay 
State (See the figures given below): — 


Tear. 


Percentage of total gross 
irrigated area to total 
cropped area. 

1881* 

... 

2-7 

1949-50 


4-1 

1950-51 

... 

6-1 

1951-52 

... 

6-8 

1952-53 

... 

6-7 

1953-54 

• • * 

6-2 

1954-55 

... 

6-7 

1955-56 

... 

7-2 


The following tables show the distribution of irrigated area 
under food and non-food crops : — 



Area of Food Crops Irrigated in each Taluka of Kolhapur District in 1955-56. 
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Source of Water Supply in each Taluka of Kolhapur District in 1953-56. 
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• RO 

a';. 

K*! Vi! 

I. 70 
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100 

SJ 


1 i I 


In Kolhapur district, tanks were never a large source of 
irrigation but were used as village water-suppliers. Most of 
the tanks being silted have now gone out of use. The few 
existing ones serve the same purpose to-day. In 1955-5G, nine 
reservoirs and fifty-one tanks were reported. Out of the 
fifty-one tanks only two are with ayncut 100 acres or more, the 
rest being with nyacut less than 100 acres. The net area under 
tank irrigation was 1,301 acres. 

Well irrigation occupies an important place in the agriculture Wells, 
of the district. In 1955-5G there were 8,394 wells in the district 
which irrigated nearly one-third of the net area irrigated in 
the same year. Little more than two-thirds of the wells were 
non-masonry, the rest being masonry. All the wells were 
owned privately. 

It is interesting to note that the number of wells in the 
western part is small, inspite of heavy rainfall. This is because 
the surface-wash runs off the steep hills. The soils are thin 
and sub-soils rocky and cannot absorb and retain water to feed 
the wells. In the eastern region the lie of the land is suitable 
for wells, lands being fairly deep with soft rock below. In 
years of good rainfall they arc dependable, though in some the 
supply of water fails in summer. 

(o.e.r.) t‘C Vf 708—20 
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As has been already stated, because of its peculiar topo- 
graphy, flow irrigation is not practicable in Kolhapur district. 
The only alternative available, therefore, is to provide lift 
irrigation facilities on the river banks. Before the advent of 
water pumps, fanners of the district used to make full use of 
river water by means of bhudki mots, mainly for growing 
sugarcane. Now this system is being replaced rapidly by water 
pumps. 

A bhudki is a shallow hole dug in the bed of a river or 
stream, while a well is a vertical deep shaft or hole, dug on 
the farm to obtain underground water. Bhudki is a temporary 
structure about 10 feet deep ; a well may be 25 to 50 feet deep 
and is of a permanent nature. The water lifted from a well 
is led straight to the field. In the case of bhudkis , the water 
raised from the first bhudloi (in the river bed) is led to the 
second, then to the third and so forth. In this system, there 
are three to five bhudkis, usually four; and the total lift 
generally is of 50 feet. 

This account of bhudki system in the district will not be 
complete without a reference to the phad system. The phad 
system is an old co-operative organisation (reported to be 
existing long before 1850). This system has a great bearing on 
the agricultural economy of the district. 

The necessity of this kind of co-operative organisation arises 
from the fact that, apart from lack of capital required to raise 
sugarcane on large scale, the individual farmer has neither 
sufficient man or animal power at his command to lift river 
water. In the phad system man and animal power of indivi- 
duals arc pooled together. The organisation takes on lease 
a block of land on joint responsibility ; the owners of the land 
may or may not be partners in the phad. The owners net 
:« simulated share from the receipts of the gul produced, after 
deducting gurhal expenses, as rent of the land. 


A vhed generally requires eight bullocks (i.c. four pairs, one 
pair for each mot in the series) and eight men (four mot driven! 
and four men to look after irrigation and other work in the 
field). A bullock unit is taken as equivalent to a man unit. 
A partner may contribute two bullocks and two men, another 
may contribute one bullock and one man. while a third may 
contribute either a bullock or a man and thus make up the 
: timber of units required. In a four-mot phad. therefore, they 
b;*.v to rair e eieht bullocks and cicht man-shareholders. Tf 
five ore to lift water, there will be ten bullocks and fen 
rmn-sha r^-holders. Addit’om! labour and the cost of manure 
: r>: met by the shareholders in proportion to the number of 
h r.; contributed. 
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nt in the district. In the former 
<f thi:. type was organised, though' 
!‘.i for mutual benefit, as 
id exist. In fact, the 
r: .;< v< > pm» nt ::: Kolhapur district may to 
: . ext'-nt b'- letd:< d upon ar- a systematic expression of tlic 
;.lr<-.\dy ex:: imp :p;j:t of co-operation, and mutual help. 
O v< rr,:r.< r.t i ::n.s::.-.|v :!;>• organisation of co-operative lift 
:r;-jr:.!;c:i : - h* - ?y planting financial and technical aid to 
rt.-.Jsing such : chi mes. In Bombay State, a scheme 
for tic oreanv r.tinn and financial assistance to, co-operative 
: ocjvtx undertaking schemes of lift irrigation v.*as first sanc- 
tioned in June li'-SP and was continued throughout the period 
of the rirrt Five-Year Plan. It has been decided to continue 
thi:; activity during the pvriod of the Second Five-Year Plan, 
with more emplnsir. on the consolidation of schemes already 
in hand rather than on the organisation of a large number of 
new socictur. 
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At present there are m all 11 co-operative lift irrigation 
societies in the district. Information regarding the acreage 
under irrigation, estimated cost etc. is given in the following 
table : — 


TABLE No. 36. 

Co-onauTivi: Lirr Irrigation* Societies in Kolhapur District. 


fc'tiial 

N*«. 

Nn tit c of 
vill.ipc nl 
vdiMi 
fdicm** fi 
«r r ‘.tnl*nl. 

! 

N'l.tni' of 
river. 

Area 
(in nrroi) 
under 
irrigation. 

Eatimatrd 

coni. 

* Government fumn- 
oinl nssifitnnco 
sanctioned. 

Loan. 

Subsidy. 

■ 




Its. 

Jts. 

11 H. 

■ 

IStilmit) 

Krishna 

1100 

2,52,007 

1,12,500 

iWl 

mffi 

Inchiml .. 

Hlranynhcshi 

300 

82,305 

40,334 


Wzm 

Whplinjmr . 

Vrdqnngn 

250 

40,015 

21,000 


mm 

Clitivaro , . 

Wnrnn 

2,002 

5,04,200 

2,87,050 

2,24,700 

M 

llingnnpinoji 

Wnrim 

400 

1,24,004 

i ft 1 B 


n 

Udttmm . . 

Krishna 

725 

1,81,703 

ITS 


7 

■Sail oil 

IlhoRn vnl i . . 

(1 10 

1,04,005 

m m TkTs 

53,330 

8 

Kumlcnli . . 

IJO. 

450 

1,27,380 

Sim i einiW 


It 

KollmH .. 

]J<>. 

520 

1,47,400 

43,155 

43,155 

10 

filmhvml . . 

Krihitna 

700 

1,00,180 



11 

Tnlnnndo . . 

Wnrna 

800 

2,27,474 





Total .. 

7,837' 


8,53,110 

7,80,498 


(a.o.i*.) i.u Vf 70S— 2(10 
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The position with regard to membership, share capital 
reserve fund etc. of these societies is given below : — 


(1) Membership 


1731 

(2) Share Capital 

Rs. 

5,11.805 

(3) Reserve Fund 

Rs. 

7,637 

(4) Working Capital 

Rs. 

17,01,957 

(5) Government Financial Assistance 
(disbursed) — 



(a) Loan 

Rs. 

5,55,660 

( b ) Subsidy 

Rs. 

5,35,687 


The schemes at Inchnal and Waghapur are complete in all 
respects and the societies are supplying water to their members 
since 1953-54. Most of the other schemes, including those at 
Bubnal and Hingangaon are also likely to be completed within 
a short time. 

Co-operative As has been already stated, six large rivers with 

Societies!* 1011 their several tributaries flow through the district. The flow 
of water in some of them like Bhogavati, Panchaganga etc., 
is perennial. Several cultivators (in groups) have been 
constructing kachha dams (earthen dams) on rivers like the 
Kumbhi. Kasari and Bhogavati Naturally, there is always the 
risk of these dams collapsing because of over-weight due to 
heavy transport in the busy season. Even otherwise they are 
washed away in natural course by the first moonsoon floods. 
They are again put up in the months of. October-November 
every year. This process of constructing kachha dams every 
year involves physical labour as well as investment of large 
amounts. The idea of constructing pacca dams on co-operative 
basis has been put forward to avoid waste of physical labour 
as well as heavy expenditure every year. The pacca vreir-cum - 
bridges are so constructed that they hold and impound water 
■whenever required and allow the flood water to pass away with- 
out any damage to the dam itself. These are a permanent 
structure. 


Aims and objects . — The main aims and objects of the 
co-operative dam construction societies are: (i) to construct 
pacca dams with a view to store sufficient water and thereby 
to facilitate the irrigation of lands situated within the area of 
operation of the dam ; (51) to dig channels, to cut water courses, 
to lay out pipe lines for making supply of water convenient ; 
and (iii) to hire or purchase machinery, water pumps, plant 
etc., for the irrigation of the land. 
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Membership and Share Capital— Firstly, a rough estimate of chapter 5. 
the total cost of the dam is made. One-third of the cost of the A - r j 0 ^ 0 and 
scheme is distributed pro rata on the acreage to be brought irrigation, 
under irrigation and is collected accordingly as share capital. 

Two-third amount is made available by Government in the Dam 0 ’constraction 
form of long-term loan. This is the financial assistance avail- Societies, 
able under the Project Scheme. The Community Development 
Project Administration at Kolhapur has contemplated the 
construction of nine weir-cinn-bridges, each costing about 
Rs. 2 lacs. The limit of entire share collection has been 
reduced to one-fourth of the total estimated cost of the scheme 
in the case of dam construction societies at Kale, Bajar- 
bhogaon and Waloli as these villages are in backward tract. 


The District Local Board, Kolhapur, has also given grants to 
some dam construction societies towards execution of the 
communication part of the scheme. Dam construction societies 
in non-project area do not get any financial assistance from 
Government. They have to collect the entire cost of the 
scheme from members by way of share capital. 


Working . — The management of the society vests in the 
managing committee elected by the general body. It generally 
consists of seven to fifteen members. The committee appoints 
a manager and other salaried staff to carry out day to day work 
of the society. One surveyor is generally appointed to survey 
the lands situated round about the dam and to take a note of 
the irrigated area under different crops. He also takes a note 
of the cultivators cultivating the lands. The cultivators, either 
members or non-members, have to submit their application for 
drawing water before the end of January every year. The 
details of survey numbers, crops to be irrigated, etc. are to be 
stated in such application. All such applications are placed 
before the managing committee. 


Cultivators have to pay water charges for the water used by 
them for irrigating their lands. Their rates are generally 
fixed on the basis of acreage irrigated for growing different 
crops. The water rates (per acre) generally charged are as 
under : — 

Sugarcane — Rs. 20 to Rs. 35 for members. 

Rs. 40 to Rs. 45 for non-members. 

Other crops — Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 for members and ndn- 
. members. 
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Radhnnagari 
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The scheme was originally started by the former Kolhapur 
State early in 1908 mainly as an irrigation scheme. The work 
went on slowly up to 1917 then the dam was constructed to 
a height of 40 feet. The work had to be suspended due to 
financial stringency but was resumed in 1919. However, cons- 
truction activity gathered momentum only after 1946. The 
construction of the dam was almost complete in 1957. The 
completed portion of the scheme consists of : — 

(1) A masonry dam 140' high at the deepest portion of 
foundation. 

(2) A power-house at the foot of the dam to generate 
electricity. 

(3) Five weirs along the Bhogavali river. 

(4) Installation of water pumps on the Panchaganga river. 


The Radhnnagari Hydro Electric Reservoir which originally 
was intended to be used for storing water for irrigation was 
proposed to be used for generating electricity needed for lifting 
the water. As this reservoir offered a good opportunity to 
generate a large amount of power, the idea of developing the 
irrigation scheme into a hydel-cum-irrigation-cum-water-supply 
scheme (to Kolhapur town) was considered. 


The Dam . — The salient features of the project are given' 
below : — 


(1) Catchment area 

(2) Average rainfall 

(3) Length of dam (including 

waste weir). 

(4) Maximum Water level 

(5) Capacity of tank 

(6) Area of water spread 

(7) Maximum length of reservior. 

(8) Length of periphery of the 

reservior. 

(9) Maximum height of dam 

(10) Height of dam over river-bed. 

(11) Top width of dam 

(12) Contents of dam 


42-5 square miles. 

200 to 250 inches. 

3,750 feet. 

1938-92 G.T.S. Valve 
8,450 M. C. ft. 

7 miles. 

10 miles. 

55 miles. 

140 feet. 

126 feet. 

18r4. feet. 

13’2 million cubic feet 
of masonry. 
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There are five weirs on the Bhogavati river. They are 
located at the following places. The cost of construction of 
each of these weirs is also given : — 

Lor.ition of tlic v.cir. Talnkn. Cost of 

construction. 

Rs. 


CHAPTER 5. 
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IltnipATIOK. 
Radhanagnri 
Hydro. electric 
.Scheme. 


Koge 

Haldi 

Radhivade 

Shirgaon 

Tarale 


Karvir 

Karvir 

Karvir 

Radhanagari 

Radhanagari 


1,95,154 

1,38,591 

1,60,051 

1,57,072 

1,44,969 


Total 


7,95,837 


The total area under command under these weirs is about 
18,500 acres. So far about 10,000 acres of sugarcane have 
been brought under irrigation. At present, in the Bhogavati 
valley (i.e. from Radhanagari to Kolhapur), lift irrigation is 
done by private pumps only. The water rates charged are 
Rs. 5 per acre both for sugarcane and food crops. (On the 
Panchaganga valley lift irrigation is done by Government 
pumps. The rates charged per acre are Rs. 40 for sugarcane 
and Rs. 10 for other crops.) 


In addition to these five weirs on the Bhogavati river under 
Radhanagari Hydro Electric Scheme, it is proposed to instal 
ten additional pumps of four cusecs capacity each between 
Kolhapur and Shirol. These are proposed to be located at the 
following places : — 

(1) 8 cusecs pumps at Chandur, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(2) 8 cusecs pumps at Hupari, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(3) 8 cusecs pumps at Rangoli, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(4) 4 cusecs pumps at Herle, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(5) 8 cusecs pumps at Rukadi, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(6) 4 cusecs pumps at Kurundwad, Shirol taluka. 

The installation of these pumps is almost over. The total area 
under command will be about 7,655 acres and the area actually 
irrigated will be about 1,600 acres. 


Emergency Lift Irrigation Scheme . — This scheme was started Medium irrigation 
by the Kolhapur State Government. It covers the area from Works. 
Kolhapur to Shirol across the Panchaganga river. The scheme, 
which has been already completed, consists of five weirs of 
Rajaram, Surve, Rul, Terwad and Shirol. In addition to these 
five weirs, 36 pumps of 1 cusec capacity, 3 pumps of 5 cusecs 
capacity and one pump of 4 cusecs capacity have been 
installed. The total area under command is about 7,766 acres, 
while the average area actually irrigated was 3,123 acres. 
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chapter 5. Among the other medium irrigation works under the charge 
— — of the P. W. D. are. the tanks of Rajaram, Rankala and 

A Irrication?" 1 Vndgaon, a brief account of which hag already been given, 

InmoATtoN. 

Medium Irrigation 
Works. 

Minor irrigation One Crove Loan Programme. — This was a special programme 
Workti. 0 j m j nor irrigation and 18 bnndharas were constructed in 
Kolhapur district by the end of March 1953. A table showing 
the Minor Irrigation Works completed under this programme 
is given below : — 


TABLE No. 37. 


Minor Irrigation Works under one Crore Loan Programme. 


Sevial 

No. 

Name of work. 

Talukn/Mnhnl. 

Coal, of 
oonnlrnc. 
lion. 

Aron 

in norcs. 

Com- 

inntulod. 

Actually 

irrigated. 

1 

llnmlhares n(< ! — 
Minolta 

Ilat-kongalo 

Rb. 

-1,327 

02 

A. g. 

55 33 

O 

0J 

SUomlvi 

Gtullvinglnj 

7,221) 

125 

320 0 

3 

ICadgaou 

3)o. 

-1,038 

00 

00 o 

■1 

Ivapnhi 

Viulguon 

lvagnl 

5,00-1 

00 

13 0 

r. 

Slftlknnnngalo . . 

G.210 

75 

20 0 

a 

Salvo 

l’auhnla 

11,173 

250 

250 0 

7 

Ilnndgo 

Oadtiinglaj 

12,35-1 

150 

150 0 

S 

Ambixp 

■ Itnlknnnngnlo . . 

10,028 

105 

105 , 0 

» 

Manpndnlc 

3)o. 

8,501 

MS 

0 . 0 

10 

Avulo 

Pnnhala 

5,722 

200 

0 o 

11 

Sovardo 

Radlmnngiu'i . . 

0,300 

100 

00 o 

07 0 

12 

Yokondi 

ICagal 

7,8-13 

212 

13 

Sonnnvadi 

Gnvgoti 

5,318 

1-15 

32 M 

14 

Vongrul 

3)o. 

7,041 

202 

0 o 

ir, 

I'ohnla 

3’anhala 

12,30-1 

151 

08 0 

10 

Nagaon 

llatlumnngalo . . 

0,8-M 

180 

0 0 

0 0 

0 o 

17 

llutkannngnlo . . 

3)o. 

10,118 

180 

is 

Jnkhnlo 

Pnnlinla 

0,183 

125 



Total . . 

1,54,132 

2,04-1 

1,037 7 


Rs. 30 lakhs Loan Programme .— Construction of the following 
bandhnra works was taken up and completed under this loan 
programme. A peculiar feature of this scheme is that a portion 
of the cost is recovered from the people by way of popular 
contribution : — 


Name or t he work 

Tnlulcn. 

Expenditure 

incurred. 

Aron 

(in acres). 

*4 

\ 

(a) Randhnrns nl — 

• 

3!b. 

200 

150 

370 

(1) Hnlkarni 

Gadhiitgloj 

U4,f>oi 

(2) RltivangiLakikkali 

Chnndgwl 

0,802 

(3) Sltinoll 

Chnndgnd 


(l») Repairs to Tanl: at Kownd 

Cliandgad 

1,512 

00 
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There are several methods of obtaining the seed required chapter 5. 
for cultivation. Progressive cultivators pick selected earheads ~r~ 
from healthy and vigorous plants in their fields and preserve irrigation? 11 
the seed till the lime of next sowing. With other cultivators, Seed Sotply. 
the common practice is to obtain the seed either from local 
merchants or from bigger cultivators who grow their own seed 
and have a surplus to sell. Tenant farmers of limited means 
borrow seed from their landlords and make repayment in kind 
after harvest, with some addition called savai or didki. The 
well-to-do cultivators bring the stock of their seed from 
localities renowned for the particular seed. For instance, 
jirga paddy comes from Ajra. Local vegetable seeds are 
grown by progressive farmers in the district. Foreign vege- 
tables such as cabbage, cauliflower, knolkhol, etc. are imported 
and made available to cultivators. There are no seed farms 
in the district except government farms. 

Fruit trees are generally propagated by grafts and seedlings 
which are obtained from the districts of Ratnagiri and Poona. 

Betel vine gardens are maintained for years together and cut- 
tings for fresh vines are obtained from the garden itself. 

Tobacco and chilly seeds are obtained by the cultivator from 
his own field. Sugarcane sets are normally obtained from old 
plantations in the locality. A nursery for the supply of sugar- 
cane sets is maintained at Kolhapur. There are subsidiary 
nurseries also, practically in every taluka. 

The Department of Agriculture has been active in the work 
of propagating improved strains of paddy, wheat, and gram 
evolved at departmental research stations. The following 
strains (crop-wise) are under extension in the district: — 


Crop. 

Strain. 

Paddy. 

. . Patni No. 6. 
D-6-2-2. 
Panwel— 61. 
Mugad — 81 
Waksal— 107. 
Antarsal — 67. 
Yelikirisal — 4. 
Warangal— 487. 

Rabi Jowar 

... M-35-1. 

Wheat 

... Kenphad. 

Gram 

... Chaff a. 

Sugarcane 

... Co-419. 


The nuclear seed obtained from government farms is 
multiplied in a suitable locality on the fields either of registered 
or certified seed growers under official supervision. The 
produce of this seed is then preserved by the cultivator for 
further ‘distribution either on exchange basis (for quantity to 
quantity) or with some increase in kind, depending upon the 
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type of grain under exchange and the relations between the 
two cultivators. In the absence of exchange, seed growers are 
allowed to sell seeds in cash at current prices. Improved 
seeds were under distribution as a part of Grow More Food 
Campaign and have covered so far most of the area suitable 
for these crops. Improved strains of paddy, wheat and gram 
are giving fifteen per cent more yield than the local types. On 
account of good grain and uniform quantity, they also fetch 
higher prices. 

The following table gives the figures regarding seed supply 
undertaken by the Department in 1954-55 and 1955-56: — 

TABLE No. 38. 

Statistics of seer supply for Kolhapur District. 

1954-55 and 1955-56. 


Name of Improved Seed. 


1. Paddy (Varieties)— i 

Fatani — A j " 

Panvel — 61 ! 

Waksal — £07 
Antarsal — C>7 
Wnrangal — 4S7 
Mugait-Sl 
Atugad— UU 
Yelikirisal — 1 

2. Rabi Jowar — 

M-35-1 |.. 

3. Wheat— 

KanpUad 1 . . 

•1. Gram — 

ChafTa 


Quantity distributed 
(in Bengali maunds). 

. _ . t 

Area c 
(in n 

■overed 

eres). 

1954-55 

1055-50 

1054-55 

1055-56. 

1,076 21 

11S 4 

! 

1.615 

177 

■ 

1 

j 

20 

1 

! 

j 7 

200 

1 

70 

SO 82 

1 7 84 

162 

16 

54 6 

15 28J 

10S 

81 


In stepping up Agricultural Production, the importance of 
disseminating latest, scicntiiic information and imparting 
instructions in the latest methods of cultivation cannot be 
overemphasised. From this standpoint the existence of such 
facilities in the district itself is necessary and will thus help 
solve the difficulties of local farmers. In Kasaba Bavada is 
run the Shri Shahu Agricultural School where training in all 
aspects of agriculture is imparted. Since 1956, one Extension 
Training Centre is also run in Kasaba Bavada to meet the 
increased demand of trained personnel for National Extension 
Service Schemes. There are two research stations — one at 
Radhanagari for evolving suitable strains of paddy for this 
tract and one at Kajputwadi to carry on research in cultural 
and manuml practices of sugarcane" The Horticultural Nur- 
sery supplies grafts of various fruit trees and carries on the 
work of improving the mango gardens in the former Kolhapur 
State. 
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Farmers in Kolhapur District, particularly those growing 
sugarcane, arc well aware of the utility and importance of 
manuring their fields. They apply manures on a large scale, 
notwithstanding even their high prices. The common practice 
in this district is to manure the fields with cow dung, dung of 
sheep and goats, farm refuse and stable litter. Sheep folding 
is practised on a large scale. Cultivators also use on a large 
scale chemical fertilizers and manure mixtures distributed by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Indigenous manures are carefully hoarded and used through- 
out the district. In the eastern zone, where the rainfall is low 
and kharif jowar and groundnut are grown, about five cart 
loads of farm yard manure per acre are generally applied. 
Jowar, following the tobacco crop, hardly receives any manure. 
In rural areas, dung of cattle, sheep and goats, stable litter and 
village refuse are used for the purpose of manuring the fields. 
However, as about 30 to 40 per cent, of cow dung is commonly 
used as fuel, there is a dearth of it for manurial purposes. 
The dung and urine of sheep and goats are valuable manures. 
Owners of flocks of sheep and goats, usually dha.nga.rs who move 
from place to place, are paid in cash or kind for keeping the 
flocks overnight on the fields. It is estimated that about 
a thousand sheep and goats together give manure equal to five 
to six cart loads. 

As a result of intensive propaganda carried on under the 
Grow More Food scheme, nowadays conversion of town and 
farm refuse into compost manure has become common. The 
following table shows the progress of work done in the district 
between 1951-52 and 1955-56: — 


TABLE No. 39. 

Compost Making in Kolhapur District. 



1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Pits dug 

4,407 

2,223 

1,999 

1,233 

951 

Pits filled — 






(a) Old .. 

4,976 

4,699 

1,245 

2,192 

1,259 

(6) New . . 

4,407 

2,223 

910 

976 

747 . 

Refilled pits . . 

L27 

4,393 

1,577 

881 

1,197 

Emptied 

2,351 

4,799 

2,096 

1,000 

4,014 

Number of villages in which 
work was carried out 

317 

281 

364 

306 ! 

1 

288 

Number of cultivators who 
took part. 

2,331 

1,392 

1,418 

706 

612 

Area covered (in acres) 

1,175 

2,399 

1,04S 

500 

2,007 
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Town refuse and night soil are utilised for making compost 
manure by some municipalities . in the district. Their annual 
production is about 13,500 tons. This manure is sold by 
auction to cultivators and is used by them on a large scale. 

Pits are dug and filled with farm refuse, cowdung, stable 
litter etc. in compartments and in a lot, depending upon the 
quantity available for composting and the contents are allowed 
to decompose. The manure so obtained ordinarily contains 
about 0:6 per cent, to 0‘8 per cent, nitrogen. 

The Agricultural Department of former Kolhapur State and 
later on, the Department of Agriculture for a few years, 
actually supplied groundnut cakes, manure mixtures and 
chemical fertilizers at concessional rates to farmers. They 
have now become quite popular and are easily available; The 
application of groundnut cakes and manure mixture to food 
crops has resulted in about 30 per cent, more yield over non- 
manured food crops. The district staff of the Department 
arrange, for demonstrations on the plots manured with different 
manures and thus educate and convince the farmers about 
utility of scientific manuring. The district annually consumes 
about 15,000 tons of cake, 10,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, 
2,000 tons of manure mixtures, and about 1,000 tons of super- 
phosphates. 

The quantity of manure to be applied varies from field to 
field and from crop to crop. Farm yard manure at the rate, of 
20 tons per acre is applied to irrigated crops like sugarcane, 
turmeric etc., and at the rate of 3 tons to non-irrigated crops. 
Rabi crops like wheat, gram and other pulses ordinarily receive 
no farm yard manure. ; 

Groundnut, an important oilseed and cash crop of the district, 
is manured at the rate of 2-5 tons to 5 tons of farm yard manure 
per acre. Bice, the staple food crop of the district, is also 
manured at the above rate whenever possible. Top dressing 
of the manure mixture supplied by the Department of Agricul- 
ture containing oil cake, sulphate of ammonia and superphos- 
phates in the ratio 4 : 1 : 2 and also that prepared locally in 
the same ratio, is applied to rice at the rate of 450 lbs. per acre. 
This nr'xture has become popular with cultivators. Many of 
them however apply- only sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
one bag (of 224 lbs.) per acre instead of manure mixture.- 
Wheat crop is manured with sulphate of ammonia at the rate 
of one bag of 224 lbs. per acre. Pulses are generally not 
manured. 

Suearcane, the principal money crop of the district, is heavily 
manured. In Radhanaeari. Karvir. and Panhala talukas and 
round about Kagal and Murgud in Kagal taluka, the usual 
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practice is to apply 40 cart loads of farm yard manure or an 
equal quantity of town compost per acre as basal manure 
before planting the cane. Later on, two to three doses of 
groundnut cake and sulphate of ammonia are given. The first 
dose consists of one to two bags of only sulphate of ammonia 
which is applied two months after planting ; second, about two 
months after the first one, consisting of sulphate of ammonia 
one bag and groundnut cake about five cwt. ; and the third one 
at the time of earthing up, in May-June, and consisting of one 
or two bags of sulphate of ammonia and about 5 cwt. or more 
of groundnut cake. Thus, in all about 5 to 10 cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia and half to one ton of groundnut cake are applied 
to the crops, depending upon the requirements of soil and 
availability of water for irrigating the crop. In the rest of the 
district, manuring by about 5 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 
half ton of cake is usually followed, though the method and 
quantity applied vary from place to place. The garden crops 
are always manured with farm yard manure and chemical 
fertilizers. Fruit crops like banana and guava are generally 
given 100 lbs. of farm yard manure and about 10-15 lbs. of 
groundnut cake per tree twice a year. All vegetable crops, and 
brinjals and onions in particular, are given good doses of farm 
yard manure and chemical fertilizers, as and when required. 
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Pests : The details of the various pest s of crops grown in the Pests. 
district are given below. The extent of damage done by the 
different pests cannot be accurately estimated, as it depends upon 
the severity of infestation in any particular year. 

Bhatachya lombva kurtadnarya alya, the swarming caterpillars Of Cereals. 
(spodoptera mauritia), occasionally make a serious depredation f^f/adnarya atya^ 
on paddy in the kharif season. These insects feed on green 
foliage and destroy plants. The crop is protected by dusting 
with 10 per cent, benzenhexachloride (B.H.C.). The latter is 
more effective, though costly. 


Bin pankhi toil, the wingless grasshopper of the Deccan Bin PanMri tol. 
( colemania sphenarioaes), is a serious and widespread pest. 

These pests are active during the period from July to November 
and mostly attack the crops of paddy, jowar and bajri in the 
kharif season. It is effectively checked by dusting with 10 per 
cent. B.H.C. powder at the rate of 25 to 30 lbs. per acre. 

Khod kida, the stem-borer (chillo zonellus), is active from May Khoi Hia. 
to October and the damage done is occasionally reported as 
serious. These caterpillars bore into the central shoot of the 
plant and destroy it from within. In order to destroy this pest 
the stubbles of the previous crop are uprooted and burnt. The 
jowar Jcadbi should be cut into half inch bits for the purpose 
of storing. These hiberanating caterpillars are wholly destroyed 
from the fields by burying the jowar stubbles below ground 
5" to 6" deep for about two months. 
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chapter 5. Khekada . the crab (paratclphusa. guerini; gccarcinucus jacque 

- “57“ montn) is a seriou s pest of paddy in the western zone of the 

* taxation?" The crabs destroy the paddy crop during July, August 

rrsrs. and September. They can be destroyed by the application of 
“*• cyano gss ‘ 5 A ” dust at the rate of one tea spoonful per burrow 
or fumigating burrows with pyano gas by means of a foot 
pump : fumigation is done in the evenings. 

F/fararfZ fcrjaw. Ptkavari kajavc, the blister beetles (zonabris pashilaU: ) are 
insects which have upper wings converted to hard wing 
cases, and attack the earheads of the baii'i and paddy crop 
during the kharif season. The damage done is occasionally 
serious. These beetles are collected by hand and destroyed. 

L-'3 or stiri-id, Lod or shirkid-. army worms (cirphis loreyi cirplus unipuncta). 

are caterpillars and appear in swarms and destroy the green 
foliage of the crops. This pest is widely distributed in the 
district and is active during the kharif season.^ Occasionally it 
is serious. It can be controlled by thorough ploughing after the 
harvest in order to expose the pupae from the soil, by 
crushing the caterpillars lying in the central whorls of plants, 
and by dusting the affected crop with some stomach poison 
such as Paris green or strong B.H.C. 

Sled a, Sheda. rice hispa (hispa armdgera). This beetle feeds cn the 

leaves of the paddy plant. It also feeds on void grasses and 
spends the cold season on the bunds and waste lands from 
where it invades the paddy fields by flight. It appears in 
March and passes through ~ many generations. Damage is 
done to young and healthy dark green paddy crop. It is 
effectively checked by spray of 50 per cent water dispersible 
B.H.C. 2 to 3 lbs. in 100 gallons of water. 

SkaiaAe Khosain Bhaiache khodatil kid, the stem borer (schoenobhis incertelJus). 

This i s a shoot boring caterpillar. Eggs are laid on the leaves 
and the caterpillar later bores into the stem. Young paddy 
is not much harmed but the later generations of the cater- 
pillars check the developing ears which turn prematurely 
white. Rotation of crop, if possible and ploughing of stubbles 
after harvest of the crop, is the effective measure to check 
its spread. 

SispawATse. Khod-kida, the stem borer (argyria. sticticraspis ). is_ a pest 
KKod-hds. widely distributed and attacks sugarcane seriously during the 
early stage of the crop. These caterpillars bore into the 
central shoots of the young cane and destroy it. In the 
early stages, if the attack is localised the affected cancs arc 
cut along with the caterpillars inside and destroyed. 

Sht-.it S/i ende pokharanari ali, the top shoot borer (scirpophagc 

c '* :ih?ella), is a serious and widely distributed pest. These cater- 
pillars bore into the stems and destroy the plant. Infestation 
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Ttusfnde, the mango hoppers (i mUocCrus-spp.), do considerable TmUuJ'. 

damage to the mango inflorescence. The pest is active from 
December to March. Although it appears every year, some- 
limer, it assume;; serious importance. The pest is very* widely 
distributed. The nymphs and ndults desap the young 
inflorescence, with the result that the tender developing fruits 
fall down prematurely. Dusting with five per cent. D.D.T. and 
sulphur dust mixed in equal quantity is found to be effective 
in controlling this pest. 


Devi, the rcalc ivrcct (aspAdiotus sp.), usually attacks citrus Devi. 
fruit.*; ! uch as lemons and mosambi. These insects arc covered 
with a shell of secretory material over their bodies and suck the 
sap from various parts of the plant and the developing fruits 
and cause considerable damage to the crop. The only effective 
measure of controlling these insects is to spray the plants with 
a resin compound. 

hlava, the vegetable* aphids. It is a very widely distributed ji ava . 
pest and consists of a number of species. Different species 
infest a number of different vegetables, such as cabbage, 
nawalkol, peas, radish and brinjals during September-IVfarch. 

This pest has been effectively controlled by spraying (i) fish oil 
resin soap, (ii) tobacco decoction or nicotine sulphate and 
(iii) pyrocolloid solution in the proportion of 1 in 800 parts of 
water. Fifty welable B.H.C. is also very effective. 

(a.e.r.) l-c Vf 70S— 21 
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Ur, dir, the rat. This rodent is a pest of cultivated crops 
such as paddy, wheat, groundnut and sweet potatoes in the 
fields and stored grains in the godowns and houses. In the 
fields, the rats arc destroyed by hunting, trapping and poison 
baiting with barium carbonic, white arsenic or zinc phosphide. 
In the houses and godowns, the rat burrows are successfully 
fumigated with cynno gas powder to kill the rats inside. 
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Vulvi, the white ants. Occasionally white ants are reported Vuh-i. 
as infesting roots of field crops such as wheat, jowar, bajri 
and sugarcane. The pest is widespread and active throughout 
the yenr. If the pest is of a mound-forming^ specie, the ant- 
hill is dug and the queen ant is killed. Poison baiting with 
Pans green and wheat bran is also effective. Application of 
crude oil to irrigation water also helps to drive out the white 
ants from the infested fields. 

Vanar, the monkeys. Losses on account of monkeys are Vanar. 

serious at times in the district, especially on -the adjoining 

hills. Damage is done not only to fruits but also to grain 
crops. 

The damage caused by wild animals is not much as these pigs. 

animals are rarely found in the district. Wild pigs are great 

enemies of the crops in the hilly areas (especially paddy and 
sugarcane). 

Diseases : In addition to the damage done by pests, the Diseases. 
crops in the Kolhaour district suffer from various diseases. 

Given below is a brief description of each of the important 
diseases affecting the important crops of the district. 

Kani, the jowar smut (spacelotlieca sorahi). Individual grains Of Cereals, 
in the ears get enlarged, the outer covering remaining in tact the jowar smut. 

the contents are replaced by blackish-brown powdery mass. 

The best treatment to check this disease consists of treatment 
with fine sulphur powder before sowing, the cost of which 
wmks out at hardly an anna per acre. 


Karp a, the blast of rice, (piricularia oryzae). This disease 
has assumed large proportions in the district, especially in the 
heavy rainfall tracts. Considerable damage is done wherever 
it occurs. Seed treatment with Perenox, before sowing, and 
also spraying the crop with its solution is recommended and 
found effective. 

(o.o.r.) l-o Vf 708—210 


smut. 


Kani, the loose smut of wheat (ustilago tritid). This disease the wheat 
is confined to wheat crop only, and the damage done is 
negligible. Solar heat treatment of the seed befiore sowing 
effectively controls and minimises the chances of the crop from 
being affected by this disease. 


Karjta. 
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chapter 5. Tmrtbera, the rust (puccima graminis tritici). This disease 
. . occurs generally in wheat fields. Late rains are favourable to 

5 irrfestion! nd tkis disease. The rust resistant strain viz,, kenphad is being 
nrsr-Asrs. distributed to replace the local as well as the khapU varieties 
which are also attacked by this disease. 

of Fruits and The following diseases affect fruits and vegetables ; 

Vegetables. 

man. of rtu'fjti. Bhur i. the powdery mildew of mango (oidmm. mangiferae) 
This affects the blossoms of mango. It occurs simultaneously 
with hoppers and causes severe blighting of blossoms during 
January and February. This disease is very effectively con- 
trolled by the application of fine sulphur dust to the blossoms 
at intervals of a fortnight. From three to five applications 
during the season, beginning with the blossoming period, are 
sufficient. 

m, an, of ocas. BhurL the powdery mildew of peas (erysiphe polygoni). 

This disease is locally known as taka and is a 'limiting factor 
in the cultivation of peas. The disease appears in the rabi 
crop at the time of flowering and the yield reduces considerably. 
It has been successfully controlled by one application of fine 
sulphur dust at flowering time at the rate of about 25 lbs. per 
acre. 

PfsH-.-M. Dinky a, the fummosis of citrus (phytophthora paimivorc). 

This disease occurs on lemon trees in the district, though on 
rare occasions. Ring irrigation is an important preventive 
measure. The gum is treated with creosote oil. 

Ktivda. Kcvada, the yellow vein mosaic of bhendi is a virus disease ; 

both the kharif and rabi crops of bhendi suffer from it. It is 
very destructive and widespread and causes much damage to 
the crop. It is highly infectious and is transmitted by the 
white fly. Systematic roguing and destruction of all affected 
plants in the season effectively controls the disease. 

AV>! i-ajwc. Kobi kujanc. the blackrot of cabbage (xanthomonas 
eempestris). This a bacterial disease and takes serious propor- 
tions in contaminated soil. The disease is seedbome and^ is 
amenable to seed treatment with mercuric perchloride solution. 
This treatment is adopted on a limited scale only and is not 
for general application. 

of Mar, the Wilt in brinjals (uertictlUitw dahiiae). BrSnjal 

crop suffers seriously from this disease. It is a high tempe r ature 
disease. The damage, therefore, depends upon the soil 
temperature. 

. fo »>:■:? r.'f. Mar, the fruit rot. This disease is found in chillies, causing 
shedding of flowers and dieback of branches. It spreads during 
October-December. Spraying twice with 0*3 per cent. Perenox 
or one per cent. Bordeaux mixture in October-December 
controls the disease. 
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Tikka, the leaf spots in groundnut ( cercospora personata). 
Small yellowish spots appear on the leaves. These spots 
become larger and larger, and ultimately make the leaves look 
yellowish brown. These leaves drop off and weeken the 
plants ; pod formation is, therefore, arrested. Spraying the 
undersurface with 0*3 per cent. Perenox helps to control this 
disease. 

Crop Rotations : The value of a change in cropping is well 
known. Variations in rainfall influence cropping system in 
a place considerably. One finds vast differences in cropping 
systems from west to east in the district. Three distinct zones 
are observed in Kolhapur district, viz. (i) the western zone 
getting plenty of rainfall ; (ii) the central zone, receiving 
moderate but assured rainfall ; (iii) the eastern zone, receiving 
uncertain rainfall. The systems of cropping, though much the 
same within a zone, differ considerably from zone to zone. 

The western zone comprise the talukas of Shahuwadi. Raaha- 
nagri, Bhudargad, Ajra, Bavada and a part of Panhala. The 
following are the rotations followed in this zone. 

Paddy is the main crop and is grown eveiy year, except 
(i) on the low-lying areas where val, field peas or gram are 
grown in the rabi season and (ii) in river valleys and on the 
banks of the rivers where sugarcane, wheat and vegetables 
are grown after the harvest of paddy crop. On light and 
slopy soils ragi (nachani), vari, sava, rale or niger is grown 
every year for two to three years and then left fallow for 
about two years. In the case of heavy soils, where ragi is 
grown, it is rotated with groundnut and kharif jowar next 
year. 

The central zone comprises the talukas of Gadhinglaj and 
western part of Karvir and Kagal and eastern part of Panhala 
mahal. The major crops of this zone are kharif jowar and 
paddy. Jowar follows groundnut next year. Paddy is followed 
by sugarcane in the river valleys and in tracts with assured 
water supply. In the soils with moisture, field peas or gram 
is taken in the rabi season after paddy. In the areas, with 
seasonal water supply, wheat and vegetables are taken in the 
rabi season. 

The eastern zone comprises the talukas of Hatkanangle. 
Shirol, Eastern part of Karvir and Kagal. Kharif jowar and 
groundnut are the major crops of this zone. Tobacco and 
chillies are other important crops of this zone. Wells are the 
main source of irrigation in this tract. On good black soils 
kharif jowar is rotated with tobacco in the next kharif season. 
On lighter soils and in certain heavy soil areas, groundnut 
follows next. Paddy is also grown under irrigation in this 
zone. Khapli wheat, gram or vegetables follow paddy in the 
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chapter 5. rabi season. Khapli wheat and gram follow after chillies, in 

Agriculture and ra ^ season in certain parts of this zone where seasonal 

irrigation? ° irrigation facilities are available ; otherwise groundnut or kharif 

Cbop Rotations. jowar is taken next in the kharif season. 

Eastern Zone. . 

Caop siixtubes. Crop Mixtures : Mixtures are common throughout the 
district. In the western zone, blackgram is mixed with sava, 
kulthi with ragi and chavali with groundnut on lighter soils. 
On the bunds of paddy, kharif jowar and pavata are also 
grown in this zone. In the central zone, kharif jowar is mixed 
with udid and mug, in the ratio 7 : 1 or 3:1; mixture of 
paddy and kharif jowar, in the ratio 3 : 2 is also taken. 
Another mixture of groundnut and kharif jowar is also taken 
in the same ratio. In the eastern zone, mixtures taken are 
kharif jowar and groundnut in the ratio 2:3; kharij jowar 
is mixed, in certain parts, with bajri, or with black gram or 
mug or tur. Tur is also mixed with groundnut in the ratio 
1 : 3. The mixture of chillies and cotton is taken in the areas 
growing chillies. Cotton seed is dibbled in the month of 
August in between the two chilly plants in a row. Maize is 
invariably taken as a mixed catch crop in irrigated areas, both 
in turmeric and sugarcane, in Kolhapur district. 

Tenures. Tenures : In Kolhapur district, the most prevalent form 
of land tenure is rayatioari tenure and the area occupied under 
it in 1952-53 was 16,46,149 acres as against an area of 85,358 
acres (about five per cent, of occupied land) under non-rayatwari 
(inam) tenure. No land is exempt from paying land revenue 
except under tenures of contract or agreement or under the 
terms of any Act of the Legislature. In the Rayatwari tenure, 
land revenue is fixed not upon an estate as a whole or on 
a village as a whole, but on individual survey numbers or sub- 
divisions of those numbers. Under inam tenure, the land is 
held on a. reduced assessment which is not liable television 
and in some cases it is even free from any assessment. The 
land revenue assessments are fixed under the provisions of the 
Land Revenue Code as amended from time to time. Assess- 
ment is based not only on advantages arising from rainfall or 
the kind of crop sown but also on advantages arising from soil, 
water resources and location. It is on account of this that: 
agricultural lands are divided into three main classes, viz., dry 
crop, rice, and garden lands; and the classification value of- soils 
of different grades of productivity are fixed in terms of annas. 
Land revenue settlements are ; ordinarily made every 30 years 
for a taluka. The lands used for agriculture are divided into 
groups on considerations of physical features and other factors 
mentioned in section 117-G of the Land Revenue Code. The 
assessment is fixed on survey numbers and sub-divisions of 
these numbers on the Basis of standard rates fixed for the 
group as the result of a settlement or revision settlement made 
in accordance with the rules laid down in- the Land Revenue 
Code.. In the case of an original settlement, the standard rate 
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A modified form of the rayatwari tenure, known as “new 
tenure” was introduced in 1901. This form of tenure applies 
only to new occupancies granted. Under this tenure, lands are 
granted at concessional rates of occupancy price only to bona 
fide cultivators belonging to backward classes and that too on 
condition that the land shall not be transferred except with the 
permission of the Collector. Of course, the land is subject to 
the usual land revenue. 

There is then the Inam tenure.* Land under the tenure 
is technically called “ alienated land ” which means “ transferred 
in so far as the rights of Government to payment of the rent 
or land revenue, are concerned wholly or partially, to the 
ownership of any person ”, as defined in the Land Revenue Code.* 
The main feature of this tenure is that the land is held on 
a reduced assessment not liable to revision and in some cases 
held even free from assessment. The inam lands have now 
been settled on their present holders under the Survey Settle- 
ment Act of 1863. These inam lands can be classified under 
four heads as follows : — 

Personal or ** jat ” Inams. These are gifts conferred on 
individuals. Some of them are in the nature of compensa- 
tions. These are heritable and transferable properties of the 
holders or their lawful successors subject to payment of fixed 
dues to the Government. 

Political inams, including saranjams and jahagirs, generally 
mean grants by the State for performance of civil or military 
duty or for the maintenance of the personal dignity of nobles 
and high officials. Some of them were guaranteed by a special 
treaty between the Moghals and the British Government while 
others were settled by the Inam Commission. In the former 
case, the tenure is hereditary and is to last in perpetuity, while 
in the latter case, it is to last for a short or long period of time 


* With effect from 1st May 1951, all Kulkarni Watans along with the right of servico 
wore abolished by the Bombay Pargana and Knllfarni Watans Abolition Act (Mo. LX 
,of I960). By the Bombay Personal Inam Abolition Act (No. 5LII of 1963), which 
came into effeot on 28th June 1953, all personal Inams are extinguished in the case of 
personal inams consisting of exemptions from the payment of land revenue only either 
wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemption is or exceeds Rs. 6,000 with effect 
from 1st day of August 1953 and in all other cases with effect from first day of August 
1955. By the Bombay Servico Inams (Useful to Community) Abolition Act of 1963, 
the service inams following under this category have been abolished with effect from 
1st August 1954. The Bombay Merged Territories and Areas (Jagirs Abolition) Act, 

1953, (No. XXXIX of 1954) has come into force with effect from 1st August 1953 
and 217 entirely alienated villages stood resumed to Government in this district. The 
Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations Act, 1955 (No. XXII of 1955 
has been made applicable to this district with effect from 1st August 1955 and Patil, 
Gao-Sanadi and Dcvasthan Inam lands have been saved from the operation of this Act). 
The Bombay Saranjams, jahagirs and other inams of political nature Resumption Rules, 
1952 are made applicable to this district with effect from 1st November 1952. The 
Saranjam grant at village Akiwatand Shedsbalin ShirolTalnkahns been decided as 
11 grant ofaoil”and “ grant ofrevenue” respectively. The Bombay Kauli and Katnban 
Tenure (Abolition) Act, 1953(No. XLIV ofl953), is made applicable to three villages 
in Ajara Mahal of this district. 
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of rent. The terms of contract vary in each case. The cash 
rent and the crop share rent are the two main forms of rent. Cash 
rents are preferred by the absentee landlords who usually 
reside in towns. Casn rents are also usually paid tor grass and 
garden lands. The holders who reside in the villages usually 
rent out the lands on .the crop-snare basis. 


Bombay Tenancy Before 1st May 1949 i.e,, the date on which the Bombay 
‘tends AcTms. Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, was made applicable 
to this district, the relations between landlords and tenants 
were governed by the provisions of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879, which was applicable to the former Kolhapur State 
inclusive of jagirs in spirit. It was found that these provisions 
did not ensure equality of status to the tenant with the 
superior holder in the matters of contract or agreement. Many 
tenants wno held the same lands for generations had no right 
of permanency but continued to be tenants — at-will, liable to 
be deprived of their tenancy at the will of their landlords. In 
the absence of any legislation for the protection of the tenants, 
rack renting was a familiar mode of exploitation of tenants by 
the landlord. 

The application of this Act to this district ameliorated the 
condition of the tenants without injuring the legitimate interest 
of the landlords. From 1st May 1950, every tenant was deemed 
to be a “protected tenant 5 * for the purpose of the Act unless 
his landlord had prior to that date, made an application to the 
mamlaidar for declaration that the tenant is not a “protected 
tenant ”. Such tenants could not be evicted unless they ceased 
to cultivate the land personally or the landlord himself wanted 
to cultivate the land personally. It provided for the fixing ot 
reasonable rent. Fresh leases were required to be of ten years' 
duration. 

This Act had statutorily fixed the maximum rate of rent at 
one-third and one-fourth of the total produce in the case of non- 
irrigated lands and irrigated lands respectively. It gave powers 
to the Government to fix rent at a rate lower than the maximum. 
The right of a landlord to terminate the tenancy of a protected 
tenant for the purpose of taking over the land for his personal 
cultivation was limited by the Act ; he could not terminate the 
tenancy if he was already cultivating other land, fifty acres or 
more in area; and if he was cultivating less than fifty acres, 
the right was limited to such area as would be sufficient to make 
up the area for his personal cultivation to the extent of fifty 
acres. The protected tenant was also given a valuable right : 
he could not purchase his holding from the landlord at a reason- 
able price, provided that thereby his own holding was n ot 
increased to more than fifty acres. The onus of continuing 
a protected tenancy to the heirs of a deceased protected tenant 
was shifted to the landlord. Other important provisions of t^ e 
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Act were the ones which enabled Government to assume chapter 5 . 
management of the estate of a landholder for the purpose of — 
improving the economic and social conditions of peasants or Ag j[®^“ 1 r ® n and 
for ensuring the full and efficient use of land for agriculture. Tenancy! 

A provision was made for the payment, to the lawful holders „ Systems, 
of the net surplus in respect of estates taken over for manage- a™ Agricultural 
ment after deductions of the appropriate costs incurred by Lands Act, 1948. 
Government and the amount, if any, required for the liquida- 
tion of debts and liabilities. The Act prohibited transfer of 
agricultural lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector might 
permit such transfers in exceptional cases. The landholder had 
to transfer his agricultural lands to persons in the following 
priority : — (1) the tenant in actual possession of the land 
(ii) the person or persons personally cultivating any land 
adjacent to the land to be sold (iii) a co-operative farming 
society, (iv) any other agriculturist and (v) any other person 
who had obtained from the Collector a certificate that he 
intended to take the profession of agriculture. 

During the year 1952-53, there were 55,302 protected tenants, 

56,910 ordinary tenants and 1,34,912 owner cultivators in the 
Kolhapur district.’ The following table gives the number of 
applications filed annually under the Tenancy Act since 1949-50 
(up to 1956-57) : — 


TABLE No. 40. 

Statistics op Applications filed under the Tenancy Act 
in Kolhapur District. 


Year. 

No. of 
oasos 
filed. 

No. of 
cases 
disposed 
of. 

No. of 
oasos 
pending. 

No. of 
eases 
deoided 
in favour 
of 

tenants. 

No. of 
eases 
decided 
in favour 
of land- 
lords. 

Tho 

rest. 

1049-60 . . 

1,168 

905 

253 

785 

110 

4 

1960-61 . . 

6,957 

6,002 

548 

3,673 

1,993 

9G 

1951-52 . . 

1,620 

1,920 

148 

899 

949 

72 

1962-63 .. 

1,796 

1,530 

408 

668 

815 

53 

1953-54 . . 

2,101 

1,935 

574 

1,000 

748 

127 

1954-55 . . 

2,905 

2,500 

979 

1,540 

1,000 

20 

1935-50 .. 

5,243 

4,152 

2,070 

2,544 

1,511 

97 

1956-57 .. 

25,207 

8,027 

18,710 

7,025 

1,581 

21 
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chapter 5. Between 1948 and 1954 many important amendments were 
a t ~u~ a mac * e to the Act. However, the main objective of making the 
Irrigation. tiller of the soil the owner had been slow in fulfilment. It 
Tckakcv. was held that though the number of holders having proprietary 
Tenancy ind interests in lands was quite large, the number of cultivators, who 
Agricultural Lands are mere tenants, is also quite significant and that their status 
(Amendment) Act, should be raised from that of mere tenancy to full occupancy. 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Amendment) 
Act, 1955 was passed with a view to (i) vesting occupancy 
rights in lands in the tiller of the soil, (ii) redistributing land 
by the imposition of ceilings on individual holdings and 
(iii) providing the facility to the small holders to acquire lands, 
as far as practicable, upto the economic holding. 

Land to the cultivating tenant.— -The most important feature 
of the amending Act is that which deals with tenants’ right 
to purchase the land they cultivate. It lays down that, on 
April 1, 1957, also called the “Tillers’ Day”, all the tenants 
who cultivate personally, subject to certain conditions and 
exemptions, would be deemed to have purchased the land 
cultivated by them from the landlords upto the ceiling area 
at the price to be fixed by the Agricultural Land Tribunal. 
In computing the ceiling area the land owned by the tenant 
is also taken into consideration. Thus the tenant would be 
permitted to purchase under the Act only so much of land 
as would raise the total area held by him upto the ceiling 
limit. The provisions regarding the compulsory purchase is 
to be implemented by the Agricultural Land Tribunal after 
holding an enquiry in the manner prescribed. The purchase 
price would be fixed at six times the rent in the case 
of permanent tenants and between 20 to 200 times the 
assessment in respect of other tenants. In case of tenants 
other than permanent tenants the value of improvements 
effected by the landlord is also to be added to the price of 
land. The price so fixed is to be ordinarily paid by the 
permanent tenant in one lump sum within an year of purchase ; 
other tenants have been given an option to pay the purchase 
price either in one lump sum or in annual instalments not 
exceeding 12 with simple interest at the rate of 

4J per cent. It may be noted that in the case of 

a new tenancy created after the “Tillers’ Day”, the tenant 
is entitled to the right to purchase the land cultivated by 
him within one year from the commencement of the tenancy. 

The number of tenants who acquired rights of purchase of 

land on the Tillers’ Day was 36,800. The estimated area held 
by them on that day was 64,890 acres. 

In case a tenant does not intend to purchase land, or fails to 
exercise the right to purchase the land within the specified 
period, the Collector has been empowered to terminate the 
tenancy and to summarily evict the tenant. The land cultivated 
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by the evicted tenant would revert to the landlord. If he 
holds land which is less than the ceiling area then, subject to 
certain conditions, the landlord is entitled to retain only so 
much area ns will be sufficient to raise the area in his possession 
up to the ceiling. The land in excess of the ceiling area would 
be disposed of to other persons with due regard to the order of Agricuitorni Lands 
priority stipulated in the Act. (Amendment) Act, 

Mention must also be made of the provision by virtue of 
which no tenancy of any land is liable to termination merely 
by cffiux of time. The rents, which are made payable in cash 
only, will be payable by the tenant at a rate which will be 
fixed by the Mamlatdar for a village or a group of villages with- 
in the maximum and minimum limits laid down in the Act. 

These maximum and minimum limits in the case of areas which 
are surveyed and settled or in which assessment has been fixed 
are prescribed at five times the assessment or Rs. 20 per acre 
whichever is less, and at two times the assessment, respectively. 

The liability of paying land revenue, local fund cess and 
irrigation cess in respect of the land is transferred to the 
tenant. But if in any year, the aggregate of the rent, land 
revenue and local fund cess exceeds the cash value of I/6th of 
the produce for that year, the tenant is entitled to deduct from 
the rent of that year the amount so in excess. It may be noted 
that as a result of the extension of the special rights conferred 
on protected tenants to all tenants ii) general the distinction 
between the protected and the ordinary tenant has thus been 
removed. A landlord who intends to resume land for personal 
cultivation can eject a protected or ordinary tenant subject to 
certain conditions, provided he had served a notice on the 
tenant for resumption before December 31, 1956. He was also 
to make application for the possession of land by 31st March 
1957. In all 38,395 notices were issued by the landlords to their 
respective tenants. As against this 2,008 applications were 
received from the landlords. By 31st July 1958, 14,858 applica- 
tions had been disposed of and in 502 cases of possession of 
lands (about 1,727 acres in area) was ordered to be given to 
the landlords by the tenancy courts. If the landlord' failed to 
cultivate the land personally, the original tenant would acquire 
the right of purchase. In all cases of evictions, however, the 
tenant, who is affected, should be left with an area which is 
equal to or more than half the area leased to him previously. 

Ceiling on holdings .— For the purposes of the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act as amended, an economic holding 
is defined as (i) 16 acres of jirayat land, or (ii) 8 acres of 
seasonally irrigated land or paddy or rice land or (iii) 4 acres of 
perennially irrigated land. The ceiling limit on individual 
holdings is stipulated at three times the economic holding. It 
wa s provided that from the appointed day, i.e., June, 15, 1955 if 
would not be lawful for any person to hold land in excess of 
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chatter 5. the ceiling area. This restriction is, however, not applicable to 
— — the holding under personal cultivation of a landowner on the 

bxigation. appointed day. If between the period January 1, 1952 and the 

Tesasct.’ date of coming into force of the amended Act i.e., August 1, 
Tenanc^and 1956, the landlord had acquired by surrender from his tenant 
Agricultural Lands any area and, if his holding immediately preceding January 
(Amendment) Act, ^ 1952 was equal to. or more than twice the ceiling area, then 
the whole of such land acquired by surrender is to be at the 
disposal of the Collector. 

Transfers and disposal of land in future. — Apart from ' 
empowering the Mamlatdar to inquire into the bona fides of all 
transfers of land effected between June 15. 1955 and the com- 
mencement of the Act i.e., August 1, 1956, certain restrictions 
are laid down regarding the future transfers of agricultural 
land. Land purchased by tenants under the provisions of this 
Act can only be transferred with the permission of the Collector. 
Any surplus land, or the land the purchase of which has become 
ineffective on the failure of the tenant to pay the price or the 
land left with the landlord owing to tenant’s unwillingness to 
exercise his right of purchase is placed at the disposal of the 
Collector of the district. As already stated, the Collector has 
to sell such land in accordance with the priority list prescribed 
in the Act. Land cannot be transferred, sold or mortgaged to 
a person who is not an agriculturist. Further, where a land- 
lord intends to sell any land, he has to apply to the Agricultural 
Lands Tribunal for determination of reasonable price. After 
the determination of reasonable price, the land has to be offered 
according to the order of priority stipulated in the Act. 

Exemption in respect of co-operatives. —The amendment Act 
has provided for some exemptions in respect of co-operatives. 
Some of the provisions regulating the relationship between land- 
lord and tenant, as also those relating to restrictions on transfer 
of land, are not applicable to lands held or leased by 
co-operatives. 

As the land to be purchased by the tenant would be valued 
at rates specified in the Act, the land mortgage banks in the 
State envisaged difficulties in recovery of loans already given 
to non-cultivating landlords who would be relinquishing their 
rights in land in favour of tenants with effect from the “Tillers’ 
Day These institutions also found it difficult to advance loans 
on the basis of valuation of lands followed by them so far. 
In view of these difficulties, i he Government of Bombay, m 
their Resolution, dated April 3, 1956, decided to guarantee, 
subject to certain conditions the losses to the extent 
of two per cent, of the amount of loans granted or the 
actual losses suffered by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank as a result only of land values going down, 
whichever is less. Firstly, the Land Mortgage Banks have 
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been asked to advance loans only to those borrowers who own 
the lands to be offered as security for the loans and who also 
cultivate these lands. Secondly, these institutions have been 
asked to value the lands cither at' 120 times the assessment of 
on the existing basis (without addition of 20 per cent, in any 
case) whichever is lower. 

W.\in:s.-rCultivating labourers and their dependents con- 
stituted about nine per cent, of the agricultural population of 
the district in 1951. Of these nearly 45 per cent, were self- 
supporting persons and earning dependents. They are employed 
by the cultivators to do some casual work (as in times of busy 
season)^ to perform .particular agricultural operation or opera- 
tions, to do farm work throughout the year etc. This section 
purports to analyse' the differences jn wages paid to these ‘ 
labourers for different kinds of work, consideration being given 
to the differences in wage rates prevailing in three years, 1938-39 
(pre-war) ; 1948-49 (post-war) ; and 1956-57. 


CHAPTER 5. 
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Wages. 


The following table shows the payment of wages based on 
sex and age in different talukas of the district : — 


Casual labour. 
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Daring the pre-war period, man-labour was available at four chapter 5 . 
annas per day in most of the talukas. Only in exceptional cases — — 

it was either below this limit (as at Gadhinglaj) or above (as toigatfon?”' 1 
at Sliirol). The post-war and present periods have shown a rise Wages. ’ 
up to four times the pre-war level. In some cases, as at Panhala Casual labour. 
Mahal, the current rate reported was as high as Rs. 1-8-0 ; this 
can be regarded as almost double the post-war rate and about 
six limes ns high as the pre-war rate. 

Female labour is employed mostly for light work and is paid 
less than male labour. The pre-war rate varied from place to 
place between two annas and four annas. The lowest was at 
Gadhinglaj, being Re. 0-1-6 only. The wage rate in 1956-67 
varied from eight to twelve annas. In some places it was about 
a rupee. 

Child labour is employed naturally for light work. The pre- 
war rate varied between two annas and four annas 
except in special cases, as at Gadhinglaj, where the wage rate 
reported was as low as Re. 0-1-6. The current wage rate varied 
from eight annas to twelve annas. There was no appreciable 
difference between the post-war and current rates of child labour 
in most of the talukas. 

Leaving aside sugarcane operations which are generally paid Wage8 aC oording 
better, operations like threshing, harvesting or working imple- to operations, 
ments were paid currently at a rate varying between twelve 
annas and a rupee and, in exceptional cases, up to two rupees. 

The highest wage, which stood at three rupees was reported 
from Gagan Bavda Mahal. The heavy manual work involved 
in these operations is done only by male labour. The pre-war 
rates for such operations varied between three and eight annas 
per day except in some places like Shirol taluka or Gagan 
Bavda mahal where the rates varied between eight annas and 
a rupee and a quarter. 

Contract labour for the special operations required for the 
sugarcane crop is paid at rates much higher than those for 
above operations. Boiling operations are paid the highest rate 
which went up to five rupee in certain places in 1956-57. The 
pre-war rate of wages for such operations varied between half 
a rupee and a rupee and a half. The wage rates for other sugar- 
cane operations like harvesting, crushing etc., varied from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 2 in 1956-57. 

• Annual servants ( saldars ) are employed by farmers whose Annual Servants. 

holdings are large enough to provide continuous work through- Saldars. 

out the. year. Very often the annual servant is a skilled worker 

and is available for work at any time and even takes initiative 

in organizing general farm work. In most cases, the saldar 

stays with the farmer and is treated as a member of the 

family. 

(a.c.r.) l*o Vf 768—22 
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mcm torrns and "here the means of communication are scanty, 
jme conspicuous ones among ih; 


of the decay of the village economy in its old forms the bzlvlc 
system has not disarm eared. The neoessitv of these village 
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In almost all the lalukas, these balutedars are paid in kind, 
the quantity of grain given being about one Bengali maund. 
In Shirol, the same was reported to be much higher. In Ajra 
Mahal, carpenters and blacksmiths were pa.id in cash (between 
three and four rupees per day). In some talukas, like Hatkan- 
anglc, payments are made both in cash and kind. The payment 
is made in kind (grain) at the time of harvest. It is interest- 
ing to note that the quantity of grain paid at present is not 
very different from what was paid in the pre-war or post-war 
period. This is understandable in view of the high prices of 
grain today. 

Famines. — Kolhapur district, with its good rainfall and rich 
land especially in the valleys of the Dudhaganga, Krishna, Varna, 
and Pancliaganga, is usually free from famine. Owing to failure 
of crops in some outlying parts of the former State, on account 
of scarcity of rain, prices have been occasionally high : hut 
except in 1876-77 no famine was recorded. Even in 1876-77 
distress was caused more by the condition of the surrounding 
British districts than by a total failure of crops in Kolhapur 
State. 

In 1804-05, in Kolhapur, though the • season was tolerably 
good, the people suffered from scarcity of food which j s said 
to have been caused by the devastations of the Maratha army 
in the interior of the Maratha country. All the starving per- 
sons from the neighbouring Maratha areas flocked to Kolha- 
pur for relief. There was a great pressure on local supplies 
and the rupee price of grain rose to seven pounds and a half. 
The number of deaths from starvation was also considerable. 
Shivaji, the then ruling prince of Kolhapur, as well as Himmat 
Bahadar, Bhim Bahadar, and other sardars and well-to-do 
persons, distributed food to the starving people who had 
flocked to Kolhapur from other places. The following year 
was a year of plenty and the people soon recovered from the 
effects of this distress. 

In 1876-77, the scanty rainfall of twentv-six inches led to 
a failure of crops, which following the bad crops of the pre- 
vious year, by reason of which there was no grain in store, 
spread distress amounting to famine. The East suffered most. 
While scarcitv prevailed in the rest of the Kolhanur State, 
famine had full sway in these parts. For weeks together peo- 
ple lived on herbs mixed with chaff and sometimes committed 
petty thefts to satisfy hunger. When the 1876-77 monsoon set 
in very sparingly, husbandmen became alarmed and grain- 
dealers who had only small grain stores gradually raised prices. 
Things looked gloomy, but it was not till the first week of 
October that the full extent of the calamity was felt. It was 
a week of oanic. Prices suddenly rose; village traders, 
moneylenders, and well-to-do persons, whose grain stocks had 

(g.c.p.) l-o Vf 76S— 22a 
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been already reduced by successive bad seasons, did not like 
to deplete their stocks further and refused to_make advances to 
husbandmen on the usual security of their field produce ; 
there was no field work; and the people clamoured for. relief 
works. At first small works were opened by the State to give 
immediate relief to Mangs, Mahars, and other classes more 
or less given to theft, who would otherwise have taken to 
wholesale plundering. Though the wages on the relief work 
were lower in the beginning than the ordinary rate in the 
State, subsequently the sliding scale based on the price of 
staple foodgrain, fixed by the British Government, was 
strictly adhered to. 

In November 1376, relief works were first opened in Shirol 
and Ichalkaranji in the East where distress began to be felt 
early and in the hilly, parts of Vishalgad in the West where 
distress already prevailed owing to failure of crops in 1875. 
As the number of relief-seekers increased in December and 
January, earthworks were started all over the State. The 
number of labourers became large. The number was doubled 
and it went on steadily increasing till September, when it began 
to fall off gradually upto the end of November when all relief 
v/orks were finally closed. 

From July 1877, the Imperial Public Works department took 
charge of some of the relief-works carried on a large scale. 
To these works were transferred large numbers of able bodied 
labourers with their children under seven years. The total 
cost on relief-works amounted to Rs. 2,60,300. 

Besides these works, gratuitous relief was given to those 
who were unable to work. In Kolhapur and in the feudatory 
States under it there v/ere already several, permanent charit- 
able houses. The scope of these was enlarged soon after: the 
scarcity began fo be generally felt. As the distress increased, 
new relief-houses were opened at convenient places. In all, 
there were eighteen relief-houses. The inmates of Kolhapur 
alms-houses were on two occasions supplied with clothing 
from personal donations. The gratuitous relief cost the State 
Rs. 56,800. 

As the agricultural seasons of 1877 approached, advances 
were made to a large number of cultivators who would other 
wise have been left without any means of cultivating their 
fields, as they had neither credit nor the means of buying 
food or seed grain. 

The average number of deaths for the three preceding 
years pending 1875-76 was 13,792. In the famine year of 
2876-77, it rose to 28,573 or more than doubled. The increased 
death-rate was more due to cholera, diarrhoea, small-pox, and 
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other epidemics which broke up in the hot season of 1877, 
than due to actual starvation. The harvest of 1877 was fair, but 
the affected people who had been weakened by their previous 
suffering died in large numbers especially along the hills. 
The poorer classes suffered most. In some of the villages 
all families of husbandmen deserted their villages and 
were not heard of afterwards. The loss of cattle was great. 
Many dhangars (shepherds) living in the hilly parts lost all 
their cattle, owing partly to want of fodder and partly to 
cattle diseases which accompanied other epidemics. Well-to-do 
people did not actually seek State relief, but lost all they had. 
Ornaments, metal pots, spare clothing, and even family idols 
were freely sold. 

This famine was caused by irregular rainfall and the whole 
of former Kolhapur State was affected. The tract, dependent 
for the most part of Kharif crops, received abundant rains in 
the beginning of the monsoon. In several places the rainfall 
was so heavy as to necessitate resowing. But beyond a few 
scattered showers there was practically no rain in the latter 
part of the season. 

The collection and breaking or road metal and construction 
of new tanks and roads and repairs to the old ones were the 
measures considered suitable to relieve the population of the 
distress. Gratuitous relief was given to the adult dependents 
of the famine stricken persons who were working on the relief 
works and also to children under seven years of age. A sum of 
Rs. 31,354 was spent in this way on 4,140 persons. Poor houses 
were opened for the destitute and the weak, at Panhala, Bamba- 
wade, Bajarbhogaon, Gargoti, Valevade, Tirawade, Gadhinglaj and 
Kolhapur. The number of persons fed in this way was 48,785 
and Rs. 3 : 393 were expended. Cash doles amounting to Rs. 8,512 
were distributed among 3,237 persons. Cheap grain shops were 
also opened by private persons. The State opened its forests for 
cattle grazing. 

The agriculturists received tagai loans against the security 
of their land, the total amount so distributed being Rs. 46,074. 
The distressed inferior village servants also received relief by 
way of cash doles. 

All these relief measures were withdrawn after the middle 
of November, 1897. The total amount spent by the State for 
famine relief during the year 1896-97 was Rs. 3,14,493. 

Shirol taluka was the worst hit by this famine which .was 
caused by the failure of rains. The conditions in. other parts of 
the State were, however, not so serious. The relief works 
opened consisted of deepening of old wells and construction of 
new ones, construction of new tanks and- approach roads to the 
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bridges on the Nipani-Phonda Ghat Road. Temporary dams 
were built across the river in Shirol taluka at various places. 
The government ordered cutting of grass and trees which were 
to be sold at cost price to the needy persons. Wages were paid 
on a sliding scale basis, thus enabling the weak and the infirm 
to earn a fair wage ; those who had non-working dependents to 
support obtained a higher rate. 

Two poor houses were opened in Shirol taluka and one was 
opened at Vadgaon and 6,420 persons, housed in them. The 
merchants and the rich distributed cooked food free of charge at 
Kolhapur and other big centres. Government servants getting 
Rs. 15 and less received compensation in kind on a sliding scale 
basis i.e., in proportion to the rise in price of the stable food viz., 
jowar. The allowance was to be given till the harvest of new 
crop of that year (that is, till jowar became cheaper). Rs. 12,400 
were distributed as loans. Doles given in kind were valued at 
Rs. 1,732. 

The character of the season of 1905-06, was far from satis- 
factory. The rainfall was much deficient of the average through- 
out the eastern part of the State. Tank works were started at 
Shirol and Kolhapur and the labourers were paid on piece-rate 
basis. Gratuitous relief was granted to children and non- 
working dependants of the workers. Low paid State employees 
received compensation in kind. The agriculturists were given 
tagai loans for sinking new wells and for reconditioning old ones. 
The holders of alienated villages also received advances to 
enable them to grant relief to the distressed persons in their 
villages. 

in 1925-26, Shirol peta once again suffered from shortage of 
rains and, as a result, the Government postponed the collection 
of land revenue (amounting to Rs. 20,000) in the taluka till the 
beginning of next year. 

In 1926-27, the Shirol peta once again witnessed failure of 
rains and the distressing effects thereof. To alleviate the 
sufferings of the people, famine works were started. Some relief 
was also afforded by extending the time for crediting land 
revenue in six villages. 

Scanty rainfall in Shirol peta in 1941-42 necessitated govern- 
mental inquiry into the extent of suffering and misery and the 
need for relief measures. After due inquiries, it was decided 
to grant suspension and remission of land revenue. Recovery 
of dues from co-operative societies was postponed. The 
execution of decrees in mortgage cases and madat suits was 
suspended till March 1943. Recovery of land revenue instal- 
ments etc., was postponed from January 1942 to March 1943. 
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Note on Chandgad Taluka. chapter 5. 

In 1955-56, Chandgad Taluka formed a part of Belgaum As jS?lgatlonf ” ** 
District which was transferred to Mysore State at the time of Cjunddad Taluka. 
Reorganisation of State (in 1956-57). Chandgad- Taluka, how- 1955 -go. 
ever, became a part of the Bombay State and was merged with 
the district of Kolhapur. In 1951, population of this taluka 
was 80,513 and was entirely rural. Agriculture was the main- 
stay of 73,797 persons (nearly 90 per cent), including self- 
supporting persons and their dependants, both earning and non- 
earning. Majority of them were the cultivating owners, 
numbering 40,873, who worked on their own farms ; the number 
of tenant cultivators was 28,207 and that of agricultural labourers 
3,625. The non-cultivating owner, who rented their land, 1 

numbered 1,092. 

The geographical area of this taluka was 2,38,037 acres in 1955-56 
of which 68,977 acres were under forests and 84,034 acres, under 
crops. Area sown more than once was of the order of 3,572 acres, 
giving thus a gross cropped area of 87,606 acres which was entirely 
under kharif crops. There were 64,411 acres under food-crop 
and 23,195 acres, under non-food-crops. Rice, ragi and sava 
were important among cereals, horsegram among pulses and 
sweet potato among vegetables. The area under fodder crops 
(grass and babuls) was 22,021 acres. Well irrigation was 
predominant. There were 665 masonry and non-masonry wells, 
all privately owned. Among other sources were private canals, 
tanks, etc. The net area irrigated by all these sources was 
3,652 acres which was about nine per cent, of the net area sown. 

Under the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consoli- 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947, the range of standard areas applic- 
able to various types of land in this taluka is as follows: — 

Jirayat 
Rice 
Bagayat 


... 2 acres 
... 1 acre 
... 1 acre 
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to Tur Cj nr 1951. or nn: totaj. population* or 
! 2 “7 ,:>•;? c.f th«* Kolhapur district, 70, IPG persons (71,404 men 
:.!ui 7.70:.' wonvn) were engaged in various industries. 
Classification of '.heiv perrons is given in Economic Table No. Ill 
• i the Census Repot! of 1931, which shows the numbers 
“ economically .\c:iv«-” (self-supporting perrons) engaged m 
various “ Industries and Services ". The Table No. 1 gives 
statistics nf pet sons engaged in “Processing and Manufacture” 
and “Construction and Utilities". Under the first head— 
" Processing and Manufacture ", figures are given under 
different divisions viz., (1) Food stuffs, Textiles, Leather and 
product-; thereof ; (2) Metals, Chemicals and products thereof ; 
(3) Piocessing and Manufacture— Not elsewhere specified. 
There heads arc further sub-divided into various groups of 
industries and figures against them are given under three 
different items— (1) employers, (2) employees, (3) independent 
workers with male and female as sub-heads under each. The 
head, “ Construction and Utilities ” is sub-divided into groups 
of industries and the arrangement of figures against them 
follows the pattern adopted in “ Processing and Manufacture”: — 
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. ;The following pages describe the industrial life and activity chapter 6. 
of the district. The- chapter is divided into three sections : — — 

(1) Large-Scale Industries, (2) Small-Scale Industries and lTeoe-soILe 
(3) Labour Organization. It is, however, to be noted that the Industbies. 
statistics given in the section on large-scale industries which 
include employment and such other aspects as capital investment, 
production etc. are included, are not in respect of the industry 
as a whole but pertain to such major units as are registered under 
the Factories Aet, 1948. They therefore do not embrace small 
establishments. In the sections on small-scale industries and 
labour organization, general description of each village industry 
and of trade union movement in the district is given. 


I— LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES. 

Cotton Textiles. — Cotton has been an important fibre crop of Cotton Textiles. 
Kolhapur since the beginning the present century. Round 
about 1910-15 about 30,000 acres of land were under cotton 
cultivation. With a view to exploit the available resources, 
the late Maharaja Shahu Chhatrapati of Kolhapur, started 
a cotton textile mill at Kolhapur. It was owned by the 
Kolhapur Government. Originally it had only a spinning 
section and weaving department was added to it in 1928. 

Till 1935, it was managed by Messrs. James Finlay and Co. 
who acted as the agents of the Kolhapur Government. With 
the merger of the Kolhapur in Bombay State in 1949, the unit 
was taken over by the Government of Bombay. It is the 
only large scale textile unit working in the district. It had 
319 looms, 15,998’ spindles in 1947-48. It produced about 
2-8 million lbs. of yarn and manufactured about 6-4 yards of 
cloth of various kinds viz. dhoti, pugree-cloth, plain-khadi, 
heavy long-cloth, and dasoti-cloth in the same year. 

The total capital investment in the factory was Rs. 41,38,635, 
of which Rs. 23,87„280 were invested in buildings and machinery 
and Rs. 17,51,355 as working capital at the end of 1956. There 
were 320 looms and 15,988 spindles in the mill. The 
establishment consumed 7,312 bales of cotton of short staple 
27/32 inches and below, and 12,11,607 lbs. of yarn of 19® to 30® 
during 1956, and produced 12,99,466 lbs. i.e. 54,24.029 yards of 
medium grey cloth and 24,67,240 lbs. of yarn of medium variety. 

Coal and electricity were the main items of fuel. The 
establishment consumed 2,775 tons of coal valued at Rs. 1,34,999 
and electricity valued at Rs. 80,202 in 1956. The categories 
of workers employed were skilled, semi-skilled and un-skilled. 

The total employment of workers in the concern was 959 out of 
whom 821 were skilled and semi-skilled, 126 un-skilled and 
12 supervisors. The source of labour supply was local as well as 
adjoining villages. The basic minimum wage of a worker 
was Rs. 26 per month. The average earnings including dearness 
allowance of a worker, came to about Rs. 110 per month 
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The weaving section of the mill was running a single shift 
and spinning double shift. The market for the doth 
manufactured in the mill was Kolhapur, Ratnagiri and Satara 
districts and Bombay city. Fifty per cent, of the production 
was sold in Kolhapur and surrounding districts and 
fifty per cent, in Bombay. 


Besides this large-scale textile unit, there were in 1953-54, 
150 power loom factories in the district which were mostly 
located at Ichalkaranji. About 1,590 power-looms were working 
in them. The first power-loom factory was started in 1928. 
During the thirties and forties of this century this industry 
was greatly expanded as a result of the encouragement and 
concessions granted to it by the Jahagirdar of Ichalkaranji, 
a Jahagir of the then Kolhapur State. It was during this 
period that many hand-looms were converted into power-looms. 
The industry was further expanded during the Second World 
War, when many Marwari Commission Agents rendered 
financial assistance to aritisans working on handlooms to 
facilitate the conversion from hand-looms to power-looms. 
Availability of skilled labour was another factor which helped 
in the expansion of the industry. 

Of the 150 power-loom factories existing in the district 
in 1953-54, 59 were registered under the Factories Act. 
Fifty-five, out of 59 factories registered under the Factories 
Act, were located at Ichalkaranji, two at Kolhapur and 
one each at Kurundwad and Valivada. The total number of 
looms in all 150 factories was 1831 and in factories registered 
under the Factories Act, 1372. The following table shows 
number of looms according to the size of the unit: — 

TABLE No. 2. 


1 

Size of the unit (No. of power looms). | 

| 

\ No. of units. 

1 

Total number 
i of powerlooms. 

f 

“ » 

4 or less ... 

i 

78 | 

\ 

197 

5 to 9 

4° 

270 

10 to 24 

53 5 

1 

823 

25 to ’49 

6 

228 

50 or above ... ... ! 

4 

* 

313 
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The aggregate fixed and working capital invested in the 
whole cotton textile industry during 1948-52 was as follows : — 

TABLE No. 3. 

Table showing aggregate capital invested in Cotton 

TEXTILE MILL AND POWER-LOOM FACTORIES 

registered under the Factories Act. 


Particulars. 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

No. of factories 

i 45 

i 

•14 

4$ 

31 

23 

Fixed capital in Rs. 

! 26,21,095 

26,07,467 

31,00,147 

10,52,302 

24,19,497 

Working capital in 11s. 

35,20,077 1 

30,19,012 

39,75,293 

13,71,249 

47,01,879 

Total Productive capital in 
Rs. 

01,47.172 

t 

02,27,070 

I 

70,75,440 

30,23,551 

71,81,370 


The aggregate capital invested in '59 power-loom factories 
registered under the Factories Act was Rs. 82,93,100 including 
working capital of Rs. 47,49,000. 


Cotton, cotton-yam of different counts and art silk constituted 
the main raw materials in the industry. Cotton yarn of 40 s 
and over, artificial silk-yarn, and dyes were brought from 
Bombay. Some times cotton-yam of 40 s and over was 
brought from Madura. Stores materials were purchased 
locally. The following table shows the consumption and value 
of cotton fibre and yarn, art-silk-yam during 1948-52 : — 

TABLE No. 4. 


Table showing the consumption and value of cotton 
FIBRE AND YARN, ART-SILK-YARN DURING 1948-52. 


Particulars. 

1948 

1949 

1050 

1951 

1952 

No. of factories 

45 

44 

48 | 

31 

23 

Quantity of cotton fibre in 
bales of 792 lbs. each. 

8,291 

7,911 

7,677 

7,076 

7,973 

Value of cotton fibre in Rs.. 

27,08,987 

30,00,760 

31,64,593 

30)83}&97 

29,84,173 

Quantity of yarns in lbs. . . 

6,98,068 

9,07,732 

6,83,700 

4,51,858 

4,45,198 

Value of yams in Rs. 

22,63,700 

31,86,701 

32,12,29 2 

27,13,284 

• 

22,97, 90S 

Total value of raw materials 
consumed in Rs. 

60,55,746 

73,07,748 

73,65,179 

70,67,390 

00,98,205 


Cotton, cotton yam, art silk etc. valued at Rs. 68,88,000 
was consumed by the cotton mill and 59 powerloom factories 
in 1953-54. 


Most of the powerloom factories were situated at Ichalkaranji. 
Some of them used power generated by oil engines and some 
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received it from Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Project. The 
value of fuel and electricity consumed by these factories 
during 1948-52 v/as as follows : — 


Particulars. 

1943 ] 

1049 j 

1 ! 

j 1930 ] 

: 1 
| 1931 j 

1952 

Value of fuel, electricity, 
lubricants, consumed in 
Rupees. 

3,30,444 

i 

i 

3,19,800 

1 i 

2, 90,246 j 

i 

i 

1 

2,53,005 | 

1 

1 

3,03,235 


The total number of persons employed in these factories v/as 
2,521 in 1948 and 2.572 in 1950. Out of the persons employed 
in 45 factories in 1948, 1,929 were male workers, 224 female 
workers, 194 children and 174 persons other than workers. 
In 1950, number of men employed in 48 factories was 2,140, 
women 207, children 26, and supervisors and clerks 199. In 1948 
and 1950 these workers were paid Rs. 18,36,534 and Rs. 22,79,424 
respectively as wages. The total number of workers employed 
in 59 power-loom factories in 1953-54 was 2,400 including 
158 women. They were paid Rs. 21.42,000 as wages. Besides 
these workers, 180 persons were employed in supervisory, 
technical and clerical capacity. They were paid Rs. 3,62,900 
as salaries. 


In 1956-57, the main cotton textile products of the district 
were grey dhotis and pugree-cloth, plain khadi, heavy long-cloth, 
and doswti-cloth manufactured by the textile mill and 
coloured saris and khans and grey dhotis produced on power- 
looms. More than ninety per cent, of the textile production 
in the district consisted of saris and khans and grey dhotis. 
On an average a power-loom produced 25 yards of cloth per day. 
Power-loom factories were then producing grey dhotis as they 
were forbidden to produce saris of lower counts by Government. 
The following table shows the products and by-products and 
value of them during 1948-52: — 

TABLE No. 5. 


Table showing the products and by-products and value 
OF THEM DURING 1948-52. 


Particulars. 


194$ 


1949 


1930 


1931 


1932 


' i 

Quantity of tot.-l yarn: 20,99,787 I 25,42,438 ■ 21,04,000 
produced in lbs, ' 


20,35,000 j 20,07,000 


produced in lbs. ■ : { 

Q-r-.nrit— of ~o yen piece* 18,84,211 ’ 17,40,004 1 17,40,438 ; 17,73,1-17 | 17,40,319 

jrood? in lbs. ; j i : i 

Va!::- of t.-otch piece goods' 73,82,357 , 80,72,722 ! 85,09,138 77,39,104 ! 09,05,883 

in r.«. i - - {* 

Qu-e: r.f by-products in’ 5,02,851 i 3,79,3 iS j 3,92,103 ; 3,84 .140 l 3,71,25* 

l 1 .-. j ; ; 

A of tv-pre-duef; in RsJ 58,759 * 09,023 : 1,22,103; 1,39,420, 51,033 

i ! ! 


The market for these goods v/as generally concentrated in 
Maharashtra. Marketing of the products was done through 
commission agents. 
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Sugar Manufacturing . — Kolhapur district has extensive lift chapter s. 
irrigation facilities and a vast area of land suitable for sugar _ — 

cane cultivation. In 1951-52, 46,700 acres of land was under Large-scale 
sugar-cane cultivation and the total sugar-cane yield was Industries/ 

1,40,800 tons. „ Sugar 

Manufacturing. 

The first sugar factory was started at Kolhapur in 1932. Capital. 
Since then, till 1956 no other sugar factory was opened. This 
factory had an aggregate capital of Rs. 18,80,000 including 
Rs. 13,40,000 invested in machinery and plants and Rs. 5,40,000 
in building and had a share capital of Rs. 10,25,000. The 
investment in the factory had increased to Rs. 1,44,33,000 
including working capital to Rs. 61,19,000 in 1953-54. 

On the farm owned by the factory most of the farm operations Tools. 
such as lifting water, ploughing and ridging were done with power 
machinery. In 1947-48 the farm had 70 oil engines of 15 to 90 H. P. 
each for lifting water, 17 tractors, 21 ploughs, 13 trucks and 
five motor cars. The length of pogar line to carry water 
for irrigation was 60 miles. In the factory there were 
three boilers of 500 B. H. P. each, three vaccum pans each 
having 15 tons striking capacity and 15 waterdriven centrifugal 
pumps The crushing mill consisted of 18 rollers (24" x 48") 
each and had a capacity to crush 500 tons of cane daily. In 
1957, there were three boilers ; four vaccum pans, two having 
the striking capacity of 30 tons each and two 22 tons each ; 
seven electric centrifugal pumps, 18 rollers (24" x 48"), 

50 oil engines, 69 power pumps, 16 tractors, 16 ploughs, 15 trucks 
and 11 cars. 


In 1947-48, 412 persons were employed permanently by Employment. 
the factory. Besides these permanent workers, there were 
1,700 temporary workers, 500 cutters and 500 bullock-carts 
drivers. About 700 persons were employed extra in the crushing 
season from November to May. The actual number of working 
days varied from 120 to 140 in the year. In 1953-54, 525 workers 
were employed in the factory. Their total wagebill was 
about Rs. 3,74,000. A factory worker got Rs. 2-2-3 including 
dearness allowance and an agricultural worker got Rs. 2-0-3 
including dearness allowance per day. Besides these workers 
48' persons were employed in a supervisory capacity. They 
received Rs. 2,52,000 as salaries. In 1957, the factory had 
365 permanent employees and 403 seasonal employees. 

Seasonal workers were usually employed during April and 
November. Skilled labour was paid Rs. 75 to 95 plus 
Dearness Allowance per month and unskilled labour 14 annas 
9 pies per day. 

The factory had its own farm for the cultivation of sugar-cane. Raw Materials. 
During 1942-48, the factory used to grow sugar-cane on 1,000 to 
1,450 acres every year, and produce 25 to 50 thousand tons 

(a.ar.) l-c Vf 768—23 
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.of cane on it. ' It also . used to - purchase each year 
10 to 30 thousand, tons of cane from . private • growers. In 
1955-56, it grew.' 32,895 tons. of sugar-cane on its own farm. and 
purchased 86,559 tons of sugar-cane from the market. In 1956-57, 
it purchased 86,481 tons of sugar-cane and grew. 26,659 tons 
on its own farm. The following table indicates the quantity 
and value of raw materials consumed by the-. factoTy during 

1948-49 and 1952-53: — . . ' 


■ Particular#.' 

” i 

j 

i 

1043-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 j 

• j 

1952-53 

Quantity of Kugareano 
consumed in tons. 

i * 

51,054 

1 

49,109 

...| 

| 

43,179 

i- .... . 

65,616 

1 

64,329 

Value of Sugarcane in Rs. 
(including cano cos#). 

25,61,440 , 

, 21,87,937 ' 

i . / 

10,55,394. 

33,64,737 j 

2,94,6624 


It consumed 1,19,454 tons of sugarcane in 1955-56 and, 
1,13,140 tons in 1956-57. 


The total production of the factory during 1947-48 and 1957-58 
was as follows.: — ... 

1947- 48 ... 5,442 tons or 53,883 bags sugar, 

1948- 49 ... 7,759 tons or 76,825 bags sugar, - 

1949- 50 ... 6,443 tons or 63,778 bags sugar, " 

1950- 51 ... . 5,763 tons or 57,048 bags sugar, . . . 

1951- 52 ... 8,032 tons or .79,517 -bags sugar, 

1952- 53 . ... 8,228 tons or 81.453 bags sugar, 

1953- 54 ... 6,761 .tons or :66,032 bags sugar, 

- 1954-55 ... 13,542 tons or 1,34,057 bags sugar,. 

1955- 56 ... 15,237 tons or 1,50.780 bags sugar,. 

1956- 57 14,281 tons 'or 1,41,372 bags sugar, 

The quality .of sugar produced in 1956 was 29-B, 29-C, 29-D 
and 29-E. 


. The factory had its own sales depots in all talukas of Kolhapur 
district and also in several places in' Ratnagiri and Belgaum 
districts and in Bombay city. 
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DiruWnicr Ikeu'cric : . — The :-ugnr factory nt Kolhapur 

had an anr‘.l!:.ry plan: for dirt illation of spirit from molasses. 
The .■jpc'erate capita! invested in the plant in 194S-3.9 was 
IK -1.32.029 run it: . •5.52.0;:*. in 1050. The investment remained 
constant th»J«;ft«r till 3P53-51. 


The- total employment in the plant war; 18 persons in 15-18 
and i*. irmaijud con: tarn thereafter till 3551. In 1952, the 
•v.imhr: of or.;. » mplovid was 32. These workers were paid 
Hr. 10.053 jn 19-52. Hr-. jfi'fi'Jl in 1551 and Its. 2-1.053 in 1952 a.-: 
wap - :' The employment in 1953-51 war. the same ns in 1951. 
hut the v a paid to ;hcm w«e Rs. 1.800. Besides these 
wotk.ejr. two prson-. wetc employed as supervisors and were 
paid Rs. 7.030 or :ala:n ". 

The plant consumed 1.75-3 tons of molasses and produced 
J.J-S.555-5',1 gallon? of denatured spirit in 1551. In 1952, the 
con: urr.pt ion of molar: cs by the plant was 2,916 tons and it 
produced 1,50.726-20 gallons of denatured spirit. The same 
figure- for the year 1953 were 1 .*523 tons and 1,29,953-60 gallons. 


6*:.'l ric/.-hu; i>; the large: l of nil rural industries in Kolhapur. 
It was established in the last century. In the beginning it 
was organised as a cottage industry but later on motive power 
for lifting water and crushing sugarcane was introduced 
in it. Availability of sugarcane and good demand for pul were 
tin* main factors which assisted the growth of the industry. 
Unlike sugarcane grown on canal water in North India and in 
the other parts of Deccan, sugarcane in Kolhapur is grown on 
lift water as then* arc no facilities for canal irrigation. 

There were 23 pul factories registered under the Factories 
Act in 1953-51. The aggregate capital invested in three pul 
factories in 1951 was R:.\ 2,25,889 including Rs. 76,776 as working 
capital. The aggregate capital investment of the industry was 
Rs. *1,30,000 including Rs. 70,000 as working capital in 1953-54. 

In 1945-16, about 740 power-pumps, 10,000 single motes for 
lifting water, 475 power-crushers for crushing sugar-cane and 
1,332 iron mills worked by bullocks were used in the industry. 
Diesel engines, cane-crushers, pans, -moulds, .strainers, etc. came 
to be used in this process very recently. 

It is a seasonal industry which gave employment to 23,500 men 
for 8 to 9 months in 1945-46. The factories registered under 
the Factories Act employed 420 persons in 1953-54 and they 
were paid annually Rs. 52,000 as wages. In addition, 30 persons 
were employed as clerks who were paid Rs. 7,100 as salaries. 

Round about 1945-46, sugar-cane grown on about 30,000 acres 
was used for pul making and on about 2,000 acres was used, for 
manufacturing sugar. The total production of gul amounted 
to 74,000 tons worth Rs. 3-1 crorcs at Rs. 48 per atki of 256 lbs. 
The production of factories registered under the Factories Act ' 
was 1,987 tons worth Rs. 7,70,000 in 1953-54. They crushed 
about 14,000 tons of sugar-cane valued at Rs. 4,92,000. 

(o.e.r.) i-o Vf 708 — 23 n 
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The total nggioga'e capital invested in all the seven 
automobile repairing workshops excluding two Stale Transport 
workshops and in 12 machines and tools manufacturing 
factories was Rs. *5.23X00 including Rs. 2,?G,800 as working 
capital. The total capital invested in automobile repairing 
workshops, excluding two State Transport workshops was 
Rs. *5.2*5, 50f) including Rs. 2.7G.800 as working capital. 

The total number of persons employed in all the 
ninth on factories was G50 in 1053-54, out of whom 280 persons 
were employed in automobile repairing workshops. The total 
wage bill of G50 persons employed was Rs. 5,48,000. Besides 
these workers. 83 persons weie employed as supervisors, 
technicians and clerks in them. They wore paid Rs. 1,13,000 
as salaries. 

Principal raw materials consumed by these factories were pig 
iron, coke, non-ferrous alloys and steel of all categories like 
forgings, plates and rods etc. The quantity and value of raw 
materials consumed by general engineering and electrical 
engineering industries as no separate figures are available for 
general engineering factories, during 1948-52 were as follows: — 

TABLE No. 7. 

Tadle showing quantity and value of raw materials consumed 
ry General Engineering and Electrical Engineering 
Factories, during 1948-52. 


(Figures of vnluc in rupees nml of quantity in tons). 


Particular*. 

1048 

mm 

1050 

1051 

1052 

No. of fiictorien 

*• 

« 

8 

10 

10 

11 

Quantity of Iron & Stool . . 

303 

001 

077 

810 

010 

Value of Iron & Steel 

on, 831 

2,00,007 

2,53,040 

2,00,144 

2,02,485 

Quantity of liras* 

18 

27 

4 

S 

27 

Vnluo of Brass 

3,011 

4,017 

841 

2,077 

5,592 

Quantity of Copper 

5 

0 

23 

0 

9 

Value of Copper 

850 

1,714 

2, 05S 

3,401 

3,7S4 


Oil engines, fire-fighting equipment, parts of agricultural 
implements, flour-mills, hullers, batteries, etc., were mainly 
produced in tool-manufacturing factories. In addition engine 
repairing etc., was also carried out in workshops. Oil-engines, 
cane-crushers, centrifugal pumps and automobiles were repaired 
in them. The manufacturing units produced engines, implements 
etc. worth Rs. 11,45,000 in 1953-54. 

Machinery and tools used by these woi'kshops were air- 
compressors, hydraulic jacks and presses, boring and drilling 
machines. They also used electric motors, casting machines, 
electric grinders and blowers, shaping, plaining and milling 
machines. 
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Vegetable Oils . — Kolhapur district has a good position as regards 
oil seeds, which occupy about 13*5 per cent, of the gross cropped 
area. Of all the oil seeds produced in the district groundnut 
claims the first place. Groundnut oil and cakes form the chief 
product of oil industry. The area under groundnut in 1951-52 
was about 1.16,700 acres and groundnut production - was 
35,000 tons. Large cultivation of sugarcane and extensive use 
of oil cakes for its growth are the main factors responsible 
for its expansion. In 1953-54, there were ten oil mills 
registered under the Factories Act, out of which four were 
located at Kolhapur, three at Ichalkaranjj and one each at 
Jaisingpur, Vadgaon and Gadhinglaj. The first oil- mill in the 
district was started in 1912 ; three between 1930 and 1939 and 
the remaining six between 1940 and 1949. 


Cablet The aggregate capital invested in these factories during 1948 
and 1952 was as follows: — 


TABLE No. 8. 

Table showing capital investment during 1948-52. 

(Figures ox capital in rupees). 


Particulars. 


I 


194S 


194 9 


i 


1950 


1951 


1952 


No. of factories 
Fixed Capital 
Woriciag Capital 


{ 

5 j 


J 15,11,655 ! 23,76,841 i 20,11,352 j 20,62,10 0 ! 

1 i ■ • ! > 


2,61,50* 


Total prod-ire Capital 19,03,142 
eraplcred. ! 


4,33,593 . 4,67,490 | 5,63,391 
25,30,734 j 30,75,845 | 32,25,421 

i i 


it 

14,33,024 

5,47,527 

19,50,621 


In 1948 there v.*ere five oil mills which had an aggregate 
capital of Rs. 19,03,142. In 1551 seven mills had an aggregate 



In 1943, 315 persons including 164 males, 94 females, 
two children and 55 persons other than workers were 
employed in five factories. They were paid Rs. 1.35,084 
as wages and salaries. In 1951, the number of persons employed 
in sever, factories registered under the Factories Act was 
344 including I £7 males and 95 females, one child and 61 persons 
other than workers. They were paid Rs- 1.67,749. In 1953-54, 
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Groundnut seeds were mainly crushed in those factories. 
Besides groundnut, snfilower and niger were also crushed. In 
1943, *5,580 tons of groundnut valued at Rs. 2*1,14,190 and 
19 tons of other basic materials valued at Rs. 3,770 were 
crushed by five factories registered under the Factories Act. 
In 1951, 5,392 tons of groundnut valued at Rs. 42,04,446 were 
crushed in seven factories. 

The following table shows the consumption of raw materials 
and other basic materials during 1940 and 1952: — 

TABLE No. 9. 

Table showing consumption or raw materials 
during 1948-52. 


(Figures of quantity in tons, find of value in rupees). 


' 

Particular.*. j 

i 

194S | 

into 

10.70 

10.71 

1052 

t 

No. of factories 

i 

r> 

7 

7 

7 

5 

Quantity of groundnut 

4.580 

0.110 

.7,327 

.1,302 

5,700 

Value of groundnut 

21.14,100 

.11.0.7, 254 

30,14,708 

42,04,440 

3.7,13,032 

Quantity of other basic 
materials. 

10 

11 

117 

OS 

1 

Value of other basic ninte-j 
rials 

.1.770 

0,703 

04,008 

59,300 

1,270 


Ten factories consumed groundnut and other seeds worth 
Rs. 21,51,570 in 1953-54. The value of fuel consumed by the 
five factories in 1948 was Rs. 41,845. Fuel worth Rs. 37,191 
and Rs. 25,407 was consumed by seven factories in 1949 and 
1951 respectively. 

These factories produced groundnut oil and oil cakes and 
other oils and oil cakes. The following table indicates 
quantity and value of products and by-products of these 
factories during 1948-52: — 

TABLE No. 10. 

Table showing quantity and value of products 
during 1948-52. 


(Figures of quantity in tons and 1 of valuo in rupees). 


Particulars. 

1048 

1040 

1050 

1951 

1952 

No. of factories 

5 

7 

7 

7 

5 

Quantity of groundnut oil . . 

1,571 

3,201 

2,052 

2,032 

2,360 

Vnluo of groundnut oil 

22,83,014 

4S.31.254 

3«i|00|0ol 

38,52,847 

31,48,033 

Quantity of groundnut cakes 

2,288 

• 4,008 

3,002 

2,987 

3,410 

Valuo of groundnut cakes . . 

5,38,080 

10,40,840 

5,41,100 

8,08,309 

8,34,645 

Quantity of other oils 

5 

4 

26 

24 

• • • « 

Value of other oils 

5,875 

0,000 

47,402 

54,000 

• • ■ • 

Quantity of other cakes . . 

14 

7 

80 

67 

• i 

Value of ojher cokes 

2,040 

1,014 

10,000 

6,750 

• ■ • • 

Total valuo of finished 
products and work done 
for others. 

28,32,157 

58,03,091 

43,20,478 

48,34,094 

40,51,656 
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Wires were first drawn on the rolling machines from silver in 
ingots. They were then cut into small pieces to form rings 
which were linked together with each other and soldered by an 
inferior type of alloy. This was the process adopted for the 
manufacture of silver chains. 

Electricity Generation . — The first power house at Kolhapur was 
started in 1921 with gas plants and two sets of 120 K. W. 
In 1928, diesel engine was installed in it, another 
two sets of 200 K. W. and 300 K. W. were installed in 
1933 and 1939 respectively and a set of 260 K. W. was 
added in 1949. It was a generating station till 1953, but was 
transformed into a receiving station afterwards. It received bulk 
of its electric supply from Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works. 
The work of conversion of current from D. C. to A. C. between 
Kolhapur and Radhanagari was completed by June 1947. The 
maximum load of the Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works was 
30,000 K. V. A. and the biggest consumer of it was the Kolhapur 
Electric Supply Co., which consumed about 700 K. W. A. load. 
This concern supplied half of the electricity consumed by the 
city and had about 4,600 consumers per month. The total con- 
sumption of electricity was 1,70,000 units per month. The rate 
for domestic consumption per unit was six annas up to the 
consumption of first 25 units and five and a half anna from 
25 units to 34 units. 

The second power house was opened at Ichalkaranji in 1935. 
Two more stations were subsequently opened, one at Kolhapur 
and the other at Jaisingpur. The one at Kolhapur was later on 
amalgamated with the old. The Radhanagari Hydro-Electric 
Works started functioning in 1953. Since then, no other power 
house was opened in the district till 1956. The Radhanagari 
Project supplied electricity to Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur and 
Kolhapur for domestic consumption as well as for industrial 
purposes and to small irrigation works like electric pumps 
planted on the Panchaganga river bank from Kolhapur to Shirol 
under the Emergency Lift Irrigation Scheme. 

The rate for consumption for industrial purposes was 
as follows: — 

(1) 3 annas per unit of electricity consumed by saw mills 
and water pumps for domestic use. 

(2) 2 annas per unit of electricity consumed by flour mills 
and water pumps used for irrigation. 

(3) 4 annas per unit of electricity consumed by cinema houses 
and street lights of municipality. 

The power houses at Ichalkaranji and Jaisingpur also received 
electric supply from Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works. They 
supplied electricity to the respective towns. The power house at 
Ichalkaranji charged following rates for general lighting : — 

5£ annas per unit for the consumption of first 12 units. 

5} annas per unit for the consumption from 13 to 24 units, 
and 5 annas per unit after the consumption of 24 units. 
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CHAPTER 6. The aggregate capital invested in the four factories, was 
Industries. ^ s - 58,03,000 including Rs. 48,03,000 as fixed capital in 1953-54. 
LAHGi:-soAi.r They employed about 129 workers who were paid Rs. 1,30,000 as 
Industries, wages. Besides these workers, 48 clerks, supervisors and techni- 
Bidi. making nnd cians were employed who were paid Rs. 79,300 as salaries in 
Tobncco-curing. 1953.54, Tj^e power house at Kolhapur employed about 
100 workers in 1957. The wages paid to a skilled worker were 
Rs. 100 including D. A. and to a unskilled Rs. 60 including D. A. 
Overtime was also paid. The power house at Ichalkaranji 
employed about 20 workers, out of whom six were skilled 
workers, six unskilled and the remaining suoervisors and clerks, 
in 1957. 

Bidi-mnking and Bicli-makhig and Tobacco-curing . — As the land and climate 
o acoo-cnrmg. j n ghirol, Hatkanangalc, Gadhinglaj and Karvir talukas 
are most suitable to growing tobacco, tabacco has been 
one of the most important cash crops in these parts of 
Kolhapur district. In 1881-82, the area under tobacco was 
of Kolhapur district. In 1881-82, the area under tobacco was 
36,100 acres, the same increased to 47,628 acres in 1955-56. 
Till 1916, bidi making was carried on, on cottage basis. There 
was no local tobacco market and all the raw tobacco produced 
was sent out to Sangli. A tobacco market was organised at 
Jaisingpur in 1916. The establishment of this market, the 
assistance by way of tax concessions- granted by the former 
Kolhapur State authorities to these artisans and the availability 
of rail road facilities, helped to stimulate the growth of 
organised tobacco-curing and bidi-making industries in the 
district. There were 10 such factories registered under the 
Factories Act in 1953-54. In Kolhapur city there were 40 bidi- 
making concerns in 1947 ; but in a majority of them, bidi- 
making was a side business. There were only seven establish- 
ments exclusively engaged in bidi-making and 253 persons were 
engaged in them. 

The aggregate capital invested in nine [for which information 
was available] out of the ten factories i*egistered under the 
Factories Act was Rs. 2,18,500 out of which Rs. 30,000 was in 
the form of fixed capital, in 1953-54. Both male and female 
labour was employed in these factories. About 290 workers 
including women were employed in the nine factories. They 
were paid Rs. 2,30,000 as wages. Besides these workers there 
were 12 persons who were employed in clerical capacity. 
They were paid Rs. 8,200 as salaries. The wages of a worker 
varied from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per 1,000 bidis. 

Tobacco-curing process consisted of drying the tobacco 
leaves, crushing them and grading them according to. sizes. 
No machinery was required in this process. Bidis were 
manufactured by hands only. Leaves were cut with the help, 
of scissors. One pair of scissors and a small knife worth Rs. 3 
were the only implements used in bidi-making. 

Tobacco and turnari leaves . were the main raw-materials 
required in bidi-making. Locai tobacco was mostly consumed 
in both the processes. Tumari leaves were brought from 
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Madhya Pradesh. Tobacco and tumari leaves worth Rs 4,39,000 chapter 6. 
were consumed by the nine bidi factories and 11,678 maunds — 
of tobacco valued at Rs. 6, *13.000 were cured in them in 1953-54. L\"oe S -scale 

ISDUSTIUEa. 

They manufactured 1,13,700 bundles, each of 1,000 bidis. Printing Picsscs. 
A bundle of 50 bidis was sold at annas five or six according 
to the quantity of tobacco and while cured tobacco at 
Rs. 1-12-0 per lb. in 1955. 

Bidis were sold in the local market and were also sent to 
other parts of the State. They were sold by the manufac- 
turers through their commission agents. 

Printing Presses .— The printing industry in Kolhapur is at least Printing Presses, 
as old as 1870, when ‘ Dnyana Sagar ’ a marathi weekly was started. 

Some small presses were started during 1900-1939. Dr. Balkrishna 
in his survey in 1926 says that there were 14 printing presses 
in Kolhapur town which employed 108 persons. Of these 
14 concerns, two were started during 1886-1900, two during 1901-10, 
five during 1910-20 and four in 1921-26. One was described as 
‘ hereditary ’. The development of this industry was largely 
assisted by the demand of printed materials, by educational 
institutions, co-operative societies, banks, and cinemas. In 1947, 
there were 27 printing presses in Kolhapur city which engaged 
202 persons. In the district as a whole, there were nine presses 
registered under the Factories Act including one Government 
printing press. All the presses printed books, booklets, hand-bills, 
memo-forms and invitation cards. Of the nine presses registered 
under the Factories Act, three presses published daily news- 
papers. 

The aggregate capital investment in all the nine factories 
registered under the Factories Act was Rs. 9,06,000 including 
Rs. 3,50.000. as fixed capital in 1953-54. The mechanical equip- 
ment in all these concerns consisted of printing machine, 
cutting and stitching machines, treadles, perforating and binding 
machines. 

Raw materials used by the presses were different types, ink, 
kerosene and stationery. These nine factories consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 1,90,670 in 1953-54, 

The number of persons employed in these nine factories was 
210 including 60 persons who were employed as technicians, 
supervisors and clerks. These workers were paid Rs. 1,29,000 
as wages while supervisory staff was paid Rs. 73,000. 

Match Industry. — A match factory was started in Kolhapur Match industry, 
city in 1945. In its initial stages it was helped by the old 
Kolhapur State in securing suitable wood from local forests. 

The aggregate capital invested in the factory was Rs. 1,54,050 Ca P* lal Investment. 
including Rs. 28,977 as working capital in 1949, Rs. 1,09,375 
including Rs. 7,780 as working capital in 1952 and Rs. 1,26,000 
including Rs. 8,000 as working capital in 1953-54. 
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The number of persons employed in the factory in 1952 was 
86 including 17 persons tvho were employed as clerics, supervisors 
and technicians. They were paid Rs. 34.043 as wages and 
salaries. Both male and female workers were generally paid 
on a contract basis for hand-rolling labels, filling boxes and 
labelling them at the rate of annas six per gross of match boxes. 
Wages of skilled employees varied from Rs. 25 to Rs. 150 each per 
month. The factory employed 35 workers who were paid about 
Rs. 20,000 as wages during 1953-54. In addition, 17 persons were 
employed as clerks and supervisors. They were paid Rs. 25.500 
as salaries in 1953-54. 


The implements and machinery consisted of a set of two 
/t- mw. .p.fOt.a machines and a splinter chaffing machine. The factor}’ 

consumed fuel and electricity worth Rs. 527 in 1949 and 
Rs. 2.222 in 1952. 

itarr ir.rtinci.*. Savar wood (Bombax malabaricum) is the main raw material 

required for the manufacture of splinters and match boxes. 
This particular quality of wood is available in abundance 
in Radhanagari taluka and Panhala peta. About 210 tons or 
10.500 cubic feet of savar wood worth Rs. 10.500 was consumed 
by the factor}* in 1947-48, 1.500 cubic ft. worth Rs. 2.400 in 1949 
and 7.300 cubic ft. worth Rs. 16,881 in 1952. Besides savar 
wood, match paper and chemicals are also used in the manufac- 
ture of match boxes. The factory consumed about one ton of 
match paper valued at Rs. 600 and 24 cwt. of chemicals valued 
at Rs. 2.294 in 1949, three tons of match paper worth Rs. 7,922 
and 84 cwt. of chemicals worth Rs. 88,954 in 1952. 

Production. The factory produced 6.000 gross of match boxes valued at 
Rs. 19,440 in 1949, 27,645 gross valued at Rs, 1,04,921 in 1952, 
and 27,600 gross valued at Rs. 10.500 in 1953-54. 


Cenent Processing. Cement Processing .—' There were two factories in the 
district engaged in cement processing, one manufacturing 
hume pipes and R. C. C. poles and the other cement 
tiles, in 1953-54 Both were started in 1945. During 
World War II there was a great demand for hume pipes, 
R. C. C. oples, and cement tiles, the supply of which was 
not readily available. These two factories were, therefore, 
organised to supply cement materials. There was great scope 
for expansion of these factories in view of irrigation and other 
construction schemes undertaken by Government. Shorty and 
irregular supply of cement was one of the greatest handicaps 
from which these processing factories suffered. 

Cspit^. In 1953-54 aggregate capital invested in these factories was 
Rs. 5 lakhs including Rs. 3 lakhs as working capital. 

t.mslcyr.cn.i. About 70 workers — 65 males and 5 females — were employed 
in them and they were paid Rs. 33,000 as wages. Eight persons 
were employed as clerks and supervisors who received Rs. 77,000 
as salaries. 
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Cement, steel nnd sand were the main raw materials chapter 6. 
required in the industry and both the factories consumed raw — 
materials valued at Rs. J. ‘10.000 in 1953-54. Machinery and Laroe-scale 
equipment used by the factories were moulding and reinforcing Industries. 
machines, mixers, testing machines, sand washing and jaw Ccj “ cnt Proc ? s ® in s- 
crushing machines. They consumed 900 k.w.h. power annually. ^ laments and 

* 'jioiccr. 

They produced hume pipes, R. C. C. poles and cement flouring 
tiles worth Rs. 3,11.700 in 1953-54. The products were sold 
in the local market and in surrounding areas. Usually they got 
orders from Public Works Department, District Local Boards, 

Municipalities nnd individual customers. 

The preparation of Ayurvedic medicines was carried on by chemicals and 
Dr. Babasnhcb Gunc, Raj-Vaidya of the former Kolhapur State, rhamncenticuis. 
long before the enforcement of the Factories Act in the State. 

He started a factory for the manufacture of patent Ayurvedic 
medicines on a commercial scale in 1944. 

The aggregate capital invested in the factory was about 
Rs. 5 lakhs out of which Rs. 2,50,000 was the fixed capital in 
1953-54. In the same year the factory employed 17 workers 
who received about Rs. 14,400 as wages ; besides these workers, 
live persons were employed as supervisors who received 
Rs. 5,000 as salaries. 

No power was used in the process of manufacture of medicines. 

Ayurvedic medicinal herbs which were used for the manufacture 
of medicines were brought from Konkan, the Punjab 
and the Himalayan region. Medicinal herbs valued at Rs. 40,000 
were brought from these regions in 1953-54. Important 
medicines produced were syrups for cough and fevers and 
Asawas. Nearly 300 varieties of Ayurvedic medicines valued 
at Rs. 72,000 were produced in the factory in 1953-54. 

India is the only country where hirda or myrabolan, which 
is important for tanin contents, is produced on a large scale. ■ 

Kolhapur forests are very rich in myrabolan nuts. Total 
annual collection of hirda varied from 4 to 6 thousand tons in 
1942-43. With abundant supply of hirda and encouragement 
given by the former local Jahagirdars a factory for extracting 
tanin from Jiirda was started at Amba in 1944. 

The aggregate capital invested in the factory was Rs. 10,52,000. 

Out of this capital Rs. 8,72,000 were invested in land, buildings, 
and machinery and Rs. 1,80,000 were used as working capital 
in 1953-54 ; it employed 90 workers whose annual wage bill was 
Rs. 29,000. In addition, 16 workers were employed as supervisors, . 
clerks and technicians who received Rs. 12,000 as salaries in 
1953-54. The factory manufactured solid extract of hirda 
One ton of solid extract required about 2-5 to 3 tons of hirda 
depending on its tanin content. About 2,100 tons of hirda 
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nuts valued at Rs. 2.20,600 were consumed by the factory and 
about 680 tons of tanin extract valued at Rs. 3,34,300 were 
produced in 1953-54. The product' was mostly exported to 
U. S. A. and U. K. 

In 1954, there were nine units manufacturing soap in the 
district. All of them were started during the thirties and 
forties of the present century. Availability of groundnut -oil 
and assistance given by the former State authorities in 
procuring caustic soda helped • in the development of the 
industry. Ail these units were engaged in the manufacture of 
laundry soap. Out of the nine units, only one was registered 
under the Factories Act, 1948 and was using power in the 
manufacturing process. All others were small units in which 
manufaclurong was done by hand. The fixed and working 
capital employed in the factory registered under the Factories 
Act, 1948, was Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 14,000 respectively. Fourteen 
workers and four persons other than workers were employed in 
the factory and they were paid Rs. 5.300 and Rs. 7,300 respec- 
tively, as wages and salaries. Oils and chemicals valued at 
Rs. 46,000 were consumed and soap valued at Rs. 59,000 - was 
produced in 1954: - * . 

Kolhapur can be regarded as one of the main centres of the 
film industry in Maharashtra State. 

In Kolhapur district there arc two studios situated in the 
city itself giving ; employment to ‘ about - 130 persons on 
a permanent basis. Both the studios are well equipped with 
the latest cine equipments available in India. Movie, cameras, 
trollies, are some of the items of studio machinery. Other 
permanent structures are the gebrgous plain sets, huge' fort 
walls, wide cloth screens, '.depicting scenes, from epics and 
history, beautiful gardens etc. The mechanical equipment is 
mostly imported either from U: S. A. or U. K. and it costs 
a producer an investment worth a couple of lakhs of rupees 
to -start upon picture production.-' The -raw film also is one -of 
the items of import. Both the studios have "their own 
laboratories where the -film- is processed after the shooting- is 
completed. The producers do not take the responsibility of 
exhibiting the films produced by them but they sell the rights 
for the State, for the region or for the World to the distribu- 
tors who take it- upon themselves to publicise - the film and 
attract to it a wider market. One of the studios has a publicity 
department of its own .and the'-- expenditure, on publicising, is 
an important item - of the total costs'. . The employment- inflates 
when actual . shooting takes place. .'Unlike other industries .the 
studios do not work, round the clock but are .busy when the 
production work is in full swing.. It. is not'that.fhe; Istudio 
owners, . .always .produce 'their own pictures, but often -they 
give the. studio .on hire to other • .picturerprodueing concerns 
when a rental :of .about Rs. 350- to.Rs. 500 per .day. is-, charged. 
The. salaries paid to the staff, differ, according to the skill that 
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Th<- former Kolhapur State Government had set aside Kstnte. 

r t me are,-, on the ear-tern outskirts of Kolhapur city for 
u.n* trirctinr: r la d-'- for industrial purposes. The area was 
known as ” Slmv.ji l.Myam Najjar" or "Small Scale Industrial 
Zone This arva measminj; about -52 acres has been divided 
into 207 plot-, ol which, 102 plots have already been sold. 

Industrial : beds have bci»> erected on JOS plots and about 
E0 plots are r till vacant. 

This industrial estate falls within the Pilot Community 
Project area, and the State Government lias decided to convert 
the industrial stone into a full-fledfTod industrial estate by 
assisting the plot holders in constructing factory buildings 
and by starting some produclion-cum-training centres in the 
estate,’ The Central Ministry of Commerce and Industry has 
also started a common facility centres for the use of Small 
Scale units in the premises of the estate. 

Government of India approved the scheme in 1957 and 
sanctioned a Joan for it. A good deal of development, including 
roads, drainage and water pipe line has already been 
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completed. The plot-holders in the estate have formed 
a co-operative society known as “ Kolhapur Udyam Co-operative 
Society Ltd.” for the organisation and management of the 
estate. 

About 207 factories arc to be located in the estate. About 
50 industrial establishments engaged mostly in engineering 
industry i.e., foundries, workshops, automobile repair shops, 
smithy, etc., exist in the industrial zone. 

The industrial estate provides a factory space of different 
sizes and common facilities like supply of electricity for 
lighting and power, water, drainage and easy access to road 
or rail. The small entrepreneurs can thus utilize their limited 
financial resources for the purchase of machinery and for 
expanding their production. Factories located at the Estate are 
calculated to get the advantages of the common facility centre 
organised by the Small Industries Service Institute, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, Government of India which is equipped 
v.'ith modern machinery and allowed to be used on payment of 
nominal charges. 

1 1— SM ALL-SC ALE INDUSTRIES. 

There are many small scale and cottage industries, like 
hand-loom-v/eaving, silver and gold smithy, oil crushing 
brick and tile making, carpentry, leather working and tanning, 
fibre working and blacksmithy etc., in the district. They 
engaged in 1958 nearly 39,000 artisans. The table given below 
shows various small scale industries and the approximate 
number of persons engaged in them: — 

TABLE No. 11. 


Table showing various small-scale industries and 

NUMBER Of* PERSONS ENGAGED IN THEM. 


Serial ] 
No; I 

| ! Number of 

1 Industry. J persons 1 

engaged. 

Important Centres.' 

1 . 

i 

o | 

1 3 

! 4 

i .... 

1 

i | 

i 

j Handloom Weaving 

l 

| I’.H, 

j 3,000 

1 

lehaiknranji, Kolhapur, Vnelgaon, 
Kagal, Kodoli, Hnlkarni, Bhlre- 
•wadi, licndal, Nandanl and fe'ftnid. 

-.2 j 

i 

| Briek, Tile and Pottery . . 

i 

0,140 

1 • 

Kolhapur, Itashhvnde, llupari, 
Kami, Hnlkarni, Radkanagari and 
Kagal. 

3 ! 

! 

| Carpentry ..j 

4,810 

! 

Kolhapur, Ickalkaranji, A fra and 
Ra«hivade, 

! 

' ' 4 | 

f 

j Leather Working 

3,308 " 

Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, . Vadgnon, 
Gargoti, Nandany, Malo, Mudehingi. 
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TABLE No. 11 — contd. 


Serial J 
xo. ! 

1 

1 i 

i 

Industry. 

•1 

" 1 

Number of 
persons 
engaged. 

3 

Important Centres. 

i 4 

r> 

l'ibro Working 

3,001 

Alntc, Kabnur, Vadgaon, Hupari 
nnd Kodoli. 

0 

Blnckrjnithy 

j 2,003 

1 

Kolhapur, ltnsliivndo nnd Rndha* 
nngnri. 

7 

Silver nnd Gold-smithy .. 

1 

! 2,000 

Hupnri, Kolhapur, Kagal, Mndilgo 
nnd Gnrgoti. 

s 

Oil Cru c hint: 

1,150 

Vadgaon, Halkarni and Kodoli. 

0 

Tanning 

GOD 

Kolhapur, Vadgaon, Qargoti, Iclial- 
karanji nnd Male. 

10 

Bamboo Working 

1,000 

Kolhapur, Kagal and Ichalkaranji. 

11 

Bidi Making 

450 

Kolhapur, Jaynsingpur and Iclial- 
knrnnji. 

12 

Poke and Chumure 
Making. 

i 

ISO 

Kolhapur, Rnskivade, Waive, 

Nigwe, Xnsnri, Murgund and 
Ajra. 

13 

Agriculture 

150 

Kolhapur, Radhnnagari nnd Shelap. 

1-1 

Snuff Manufacturing 

| GO 

Halkarni and Nandani. 

15 

Lacquer work industry. . 

32 

Patgaon, Knlo and Ajra. 

10 

Miscellaneous 

i 

7,350 

Do. do. 


Among the existing cottage industries, hand-loom weaving 
is the most important industry engaging nearly 3,900 artisans 
in 1956. A majority of the artisans engaged in it does the 
work of weaving and the remaining persons do subsidiary 
processes like winding, sizing, dyeing etc. 

There are about 1905 hand-loom and 75 power-loom 
establishments in the whole of Kolhapur district with 
Ichalkaranji, Kolhapur, Rendal, Vadgaon, Kagal, Kodoli, 
Halkarni, Nandani, Bhirewadi and Sarud as important centres. 
Out of the 5,921 existing looms 5,248 are automatic 
and 673 are throw shuttle-looms. Ichalkaranji is the biggest 
centre which possesses the largest number of looms. Of the 
total number of persons engaged in hand-loom weaving in 1957 
889 are independent workers and 3,000 are engaged on daily 
wages. There are 1,196 master weavers* in the district. 
Of the total number of looms, 889 artisans possessed one loom 
each, 518 possessed t.wo looms each ; 175, three looms each ; 

^Mastor-woavors givo yarn and other raw materials to be worked up in the homes 
of tho workers and tako baok cloth after paying wages. 

(a.o.r.) l-o Vf 768—24 
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146, four looms each ; 110, five looms each ; 93, six looms each ; 
50, seven looms each; 30, eight looms each; 20, nine looms 
each ; 14, ten looms each ; 6, eleven looms each ; 8, twelve looms 
each ; 4, thirteen looms each ; 4, fourteen looms each ; 
•6, fifteen looms each and 3, nineteen looms each. One had 
sixteen looms and the other had eighteen looms. There were 
three weavers who possessed twenty-four, forty and forty-two 
looms each. 

Yarn of different counts, dyeing and sizing materials are 
the main raw materials required in the industry. Yam of 
different counts is being used in the production of hand-loom 
cloth. Approximate consumption of yarn per loom per month 


is as follows: — 

Count of 

Yarn. 


Weight of Ynrn 
in Ilis, 

Average Yardage 
per lb. 

10’* 

• m 

100 

2 

20’* 

• . 

80 

21 

30’* 


80 

3 

40’* 

. • 

60 

31 

GO’* 

• * 

40 

4 


Artificial silk is also used in the lining of a sarce. Many of 
these weavers use paste made from jowar flour for sizing. 
Some of them use paste made of dried tamarind seeds for this 
purpose. These raw materials are obtained from Bombay by 
local merchants. 

Almost all looms are automatic. There are only about 
673 fly-shuttle-looms. The main equipment of a weaver consists 
of a loom and its accessories. The other requirements are 
shuttles, creel, bobbins, healds, dobbies, pirns, etc. The cost of 
a whole set excluding creel is about Bs. 100. The cost of a creel 
is about Rs. 150. The total cost of equipment and tools varies 
with the number of looms the artisan possesses. 

Thick khaddar coating, shirting, saris of different varieties 
and patici or cloth for mattresses are the main products of 
hand-loom weaving. Of the total hand-loom production about 
ninety per cent, consists of saris, six per cent, dhotis and 
four per cent, other cloth. Weavers from the western parts of 
the district weave mostly thick khaddar and from other parts 
weave saris of different qualities and pa this. A weaver is able 
to weave a nine yards cotton sari in a day. 

The automatic and pit-looms together produce about 6*9 million 
yards of cloth in the form of saris, dhoties and khans. Most 
of the looms are used for manufacturing dhotis , shirting, coating, 
khans , etc. 
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Ti:>- Civ ! <■{ pre-auction of <50 pieces of saris of nine yards 
rarb «•::;.{* t ; n* v f.ft f winch me mostly manufactured at 
Sch.'.I tlO.'^) <• fellows: — 

)!»!<« J'-r JO Jfct. 


(•...% :;o )k.-. 

Rs. a. p. 

63 0 0 

Rs. a. 

120 0 

P- 

0 

V.Yf: fit', jiv. . 

GC 0 0 

102 0 

0 

S 5 . : d« r rO/2. 2 lb: . 

57 0 0 

11 7 

0 

A:: Silk 120 2, 

Tolas 

r, lb... 44 7 0 

33 2 

6 

A;: S»ik 200. 2? lb:. 

35 /: 0 

8 14 

3 



286 7 

9 

Dy:ng charges at F 

:=. 13-0-0 per 10 lbs. ... 

76 8 

0 

Wh f\:> of processing and Weaving at Rs. 4 
pr piece. 

ICO 0 

0 



522 15 

9 

Cost price «>f each 

rari is about Rs. 13-1-0. 

It is sold 

at 


R: . 14-0-0. 
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Weavers usually sell their products in villages. Saris of Marketing. 
finer counts arc sent to Bombay, Poona, Nasik, Sholapur, 

Belgium). Dharwar and Ahmednagar. Generally they sell their 
good:; in open markets. But those who take yam from 
co-operative societies for production sell their finished products 
through them. 


Hand-loom weaving provides full-time employment and it is Employment and 
carried throughout the year. Males generally weave and Movr. 
females and children do subsidiary and preliminary processes 
in weaving. Weavers have less work in rainy-season, when 
their business is dull. They get Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 3-4-0 for weaving 
a piece of 8?. yards according to the count of yam they use. 

A weaver usually requires Rs. 300 to 400 per hand-loom and Finance. 

Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,200 per power-loom for investment. They 
usually borrow this amount from local savkars or co-operative 
societies. 


The two Government peripatetic schools, one for cotton Training Parlies. 
weaving and the other for dyeing and printing were stationed 
at Ichalkaranji and Halkarni in 1950 and 1953 respectively. 

Twenty-four students were trained in each one of these schools in 
the scientific methods ,of hand-loom weaving, dyeing and 
printing during the period. 

(o.e.r.) i..c Vf 70S— 21a 
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This industry. - is mostly in the hands of kv.7nbhv.rs. i nos-; 
artisans work independently in rural areas and make 
earthen-pots, toys, tiles and bricks. They do similar work in 
urban areas also. In g fev.* cases they are employed by 
contractors on daily wages for manufacturing bricks and tiles. 
In 1655 there were about 6.000 artisans engaged in the industry. 
The main centres around which the industry is located are 
Kolhapur. Vssagade. Kslkami. Kodoli. Eashiwade. Sarud and 
Kunari. 


K*-. rc;w>?<. Suitable red-earth, half-bumt-charccal. coal-dust 


and other 


r«>i* «— 'f 

ejpfpiMrJ. 




types of burning waste, horse-dung. etc., constitute the main 
raw-materials. Kalf-bumt-charcoal and other types of burning 
waste are obtained from mills and railway stations and 


horse-dung locally. 


J-he chief tools, of a potter are wooden or earthen- whe 
tnree pieces of babul or khair wood, one being four inches 1< 
ofher^ three inches, and the third two inches 
four inches long and four inches bread having a handle let in 


■eels 
long, 
g stone 


for mailing clay toys and bricks. The construction of the 


eJgnt 

hollow in the nuaale 
Sb: thin slicks are 
inserted as spokes in the piece of wood which serves as the 
nave. Three hoops are then tied to the ends of the spokes with 
a thin rope and the circumference of the wheel Is loaded with 
a mixture of clay and goat hair to make it heavy* A stout 


which rests in the hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. 

These kumbharc. manufacture bricks and tiles only from 



-f’n 


namely, (1) 12" x 6" and (2) 9" x 31". They make earthen toys 
and pots during the rainy season. 



}:ot.H\?’U!l KISTIUCT 


Co- 1 of pj.>nuc!:on of 2.5P.0CWI brick;; jn If >55 was as follows:— CHAPTER C. 

Rs. a. p. Induitries. 

Ctrl of < r { 1 j including cat tnge for 10 carts .. 10 0 0 sviau. Sou: 

V. *aJ«:;nj: clinrp- ... ... ... 2 0 0 Itrirk an^TitV 

Coohr ch.ngi :• /«;■ : hitting bricks and helping 12 0 0 M.ikiiu; nntl Pottery. 

'.hi* b*;ri; layer. Pmimtion. 

l.:.yj»g charge:- ... , 100 0 0 

Charcoal d»*t. coal dust — 21 cart loads 17 0 0 

W. v.tngr . . ... 5 0 0 


Total ... MG 0 0 


V.i d t a: 
tura* with 


th js mi Ned with horse-dung and soaked for a given Prou*> o f moling 
water for the preparation of earthen-pots. The mixture R ’ : rnr,hrn t'-'- 


ss then 3: 
in the si 
wheel w 


:n*.adeu properly and trodden twice. It is then placed 
-rjtitred quantities on the wooden nave of the potter's 
Inch is turned with a stick fixed in a hole made for 


the purport in the rim to get sufficient motion. The operator 
then gives the clay the required form with the help of a piece 
of wet cloth in his fingers. The pot is both enlarged and 
strengthened by continual handling, turning and applying 
fresh mud and a requisite shape is given to it. The pots -are 
then dried and a solution of red chalk and black earth is applied 
to them externally. They are then polished by rubbing 
with strings of smooth katijka and sometimes with hate bhorra 
weds, besmeared with oil. The pots ore finally baked in 
a kiln in the following way. At the bottom of a kiln some 
rice husk and cow-dung are spread and the pots are buried in 
regular rows below the busk and cakes which axe plentifully 


heaped over the pottery. The kiln is set on fire in the evening 
The pots arc taken out after the whole husk and cow-dung 
cakes are burnt, by about next morning. The main earthen 
vessels made arc pots to fill water, budukulis, deras, ghagars 
and moghas, round pots or kundales, saucers, parals, cups or 
jambs, covering of pots or jhakanis, chilam or smoking pipe 
and mandans. These pots arc sold at prices varying from 
annas four to Rs. 5 in accordance with the size and quality. 


Two kinds of tiles are made in the district — one cylindrical 
and the other triangular. For the making of cylindi-ical tiles 
twelve bullock loads of clay, two head loads of horse-dung, 
and two head loads of kiln ashes are mixed in water and turned 
into thick mud. One worker prepares the mud, another gives 
the requisite quantity to be placed on the wheel and the 
third turns the wheel and makes the tiles in the shape of 
a hollow cylinder tapering towards one end. These cylinders 
ax*e about seven to eight inches long and about three inches 
in diameter. While wet, two cuts are made with a piece of stone 
or wood on each side of the cylinder, leaving it joined 
together on the upper or lower end. They are then dried and 
baked in the kiln. These tiles were sold in 1956 at Rs. 18 to 
Rs. 20 per 100. Three workers make about 300 cylinders and 
GOO tiles in a day. 
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For triangular tiles 16 bullock loads of clay, three head 
loads of horse-dung, and three head loads kiln ashes are 
mixed in water and are kneaded. The mixture is then turned 
into flat triangular pieces of the required size and allowed 
to dry a little. Each piece is placed over an oblong wooden 
'mould having its upper side convex and tapering towards the 
end. The mould is then drawn through the mixture leaving 
the tiles on the ground and they are afterwards baked. 

Bricks of the sizes 12" x 6" and 9" x 31" x 3" are 
manufactured in the district. Red or black earth is first sieved 
to free it from stones. It is then moistened after mixing it 
with ash. The mixture of moistened earth and ash is afterwards 
pounded and made into balls each large enough to make a brick. 
Finally from this mixture bricks are made with the help of a 
wooden mould and are dried and baked in kilns. The process 
of baking usually lasts for about a fortnight. On an average 
4,000 bricks are baked in a fortnight in a kiln built on an area 
of 100 sq. feet. Two persons make 200 bricks per day. 
The brick of size 12" x 6" was sold at Rs. 100 to Rs. 110 per 1,000 
and of the second size at Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per 1,000 in 1956). 

Brick and tile manufacturing is a seasonal industry. Potter’s 
work is brisk during the fair season and dull during 
the rainy-season. They usually make earthen pots and toys 
etc. during the rains. Their women-folk help them in 
bring clay and mixing it with horse-dung and ashes. They 
also help them in the sale of their products. Earnings of 
both a male and a female potter are about Rs. 150 per month 
in the brisk season, when they manufacture bricks and tiles. 
In the remaining period they earn about Rs. 50 to Rs. 55 per 
month. The whole family busies itself in the work and generally 
no outside labour is employed in this operation. Their working 
hours are about 10 per day. Sometimes they also work on 
fields whenever they have no other work to do. In a city 
like Kolhapur they are also employed by contractors and are 
paid Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per day. 

The market for these articles is generally local. Kumbhars 
in rural and urban areas sell their products directly to 
customers. A small percentage of the products from the cities 
and towns is sent to neighbouring villages. 

Potters generally require a small investment of about Rs. 250 
and Rs. 500 in this occupation. In villages they take an advance 
from customers before executing any contract for the supply 
of bricks or tiles. In urban areas there are some contractors 
who engage Kumbhars for the manufacture of bricks or tiles. 
They require an investment to the extent of Rs. 3,000. 

There were eight potters’ societies at the end of June 1957. 
The total number of members of these societies was 456. 
They had Rs. 8,302 as share capital and Rs. 25,160 as working 
capital. They purchased raw materials which were supplied 
to their members. 
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Leather working is another important cottage industry 
employing nearly 3,508 artisans. Mochis or chambhars who 
are engaged in it produce and repair c happals, sandals, slippers 
and shoes. Kolhapur city is one of the biggest centres of 
producing footwear, namely, chappals. This city had 61 
concerns of leatherwears which employed nearly 285 persons 
in 1947. Besides Kolhapur, there are other centres like 
Vadagaon, Ichalkaranji, Gargoti and Nandani where footwears 
are made. 

The main raw materials required in leather working are 
tanned leather for soles, dyed and fancy leather for uppers, 
belts and straps etc. In addition to this, they require tacks, 
nails, buttons, rings and polishing materials. The fine quality 
of leather which is used for uppers is generally brought from 
Bombay or Madras by wholesalers. Heavy leather is purchased 
from local tanners. 

Pair of scrapers, ( rapi ), iron spike (airana), an, hasti, anvil 
hammers ( hatodi ) and wooden blocks ( sachas ) etc. are the 
tools used in leather working. An average leather shop 
contains a set of tools worth Rs. 125 while an ordinary 
independent artisan has to invest Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 in tools. 
In addition to this, a leather sewing machine is also required, 
which costs about Rs. , 150 to Rs. 200. All artisans cannot 
afford to purchase a machine. 

Footwears of different kinds like chappals, sandals or paitana, 
slippers, jode or shoes, both English and Indian type, are mainly 
produced. Some artisans also manufacture leather articles 
like money purses and suit cases on a small scale. One artisan 
is able to produce five pairs of chappals a day, and sells them 
at about Rs. 20. 


Cost of production of four pairs of special type of chappals 
in 1956 : — 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Upper leather with lining 2 sq. feet at & per 
sq. foot. 

2 

8 

0 

Sole leather *4 lbs. at Rs. 1-8-0 per lb. 

6 

0 

0 

Labour charges at Re. 1 per pair 

4 

0 

0 

Nails, thread etc. 

0 

8 

0 


13 

0 

0 

Net profit ... 3 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 


A pair of ordinary chappal is sold at between Rs. 3 and 
Rs. 3-8-0. The price of a special type of Kolhapur chappal and 
a sandal is Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 and Rs. 7 to Rs. 8. A pair of shoes 
(English type) is sold at Rs. 8 to Rs. 15. 
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Artisans in the urban as vrell as rural areas sell their products 
in local markets and even maintain their ov.*n shops. Some 
leather establishments in Kolhapur city send a part of their 
produce to cities like Bombay and Poona through their agents. 


Leather vrorkers in rural areas usually do not employ outside 
labour in this operation. But in urban areas outside labour is 
employed in leather establishments. In villages and toyms both 
males and females work in this industry. In Kolhapur no female 
labour is employed in leather shops. An urban artisan earns 
about Rs. 125 per month and a rural artisan about Rs. 75. In 
Kolhapur these artisans are paid Re. 1 for producing a pair of 
chase ate. 


An artisan requires about Rs. 503 as an investment to start nvith 



There *.vere 15 leather vrorkers' co-operative societies at the end 
of June 1557. The number of members of these societies 

I - - ’ * ( * r . • ■> a A «•» « 1 m " 



relation to the amount invested in ravr material because many 
members sold their products directly in the market and not 
through the societies. 


_ Tanning industry is found in almost all villages in the district. 
In every village there are one or tvro Dhor families who do this 
vrork. But the most important centres of tanning are Kolhapur, 
Vadgaoru Ichaikaranji and Gargoti. There “ere 25 tanners' 



work of shoe-making. There are nearly 603 artisans engaged m 
this inaustrv. 


nri&lch. 


Ravr hides, lime and some chemicals like potassium dichromate 
constitute the main ravr materials in tanning. Ravr hides and 



.>iang; 


and terms local' hides are nurchased at Rs. 12 per piece. lh 


addition to these, ravr materials like hirda or my 
babul bark are also used in this process. Both 


>r myrobaian and 


are locally 


available. 


seers) and lime at between sirn^s four and annas five nor 
pailee (four seers). 
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Two or three lime pits ( chunad ), tanning pits, . washing 
tanks ( nivalan ) and tools like wooden mallets ( tipas ), rapees 
(rapa), arts ( an ), a scythe, ubaran, an axe and a few tubs and 
barrels are the main tools used in this industry. The minimum 
cost of a set of such equipment is put at about Rs. 250. 

The cost of construction of these pits was about Rs. 600 to 
Rs. 700 in 1956. 
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A family of four members tans on an average 15 hides and Production. 
keeps 15 under the process of tanning in a month. It thereby 
realises a gross income of about Rs. 650. 

Cost of tanning 15 hides in 1956. 


Cost of hides 

Rs. 

360 

a. 

0 

P- 

0 

Cost of lime 

3 

12 

0 

Cost of watering 

15 

0 

0 

Hirda 

30 

0 

0 

Babul bark 

105 

0 

0 

Wages per man at Rs. 2 

30 

0 

0 

Wages per female per day at Re. 1 

15 

0 

0 


558 

12 

0 


The average net monthly’ income of a tanner's family thus 
comes to less than Rs. 40. 

The hide is macerated in lime water to separate the hair, the Process of tanning. 
fat and the fleshy parts from it. After the hide is well soaked, 
the hair is scraped with a scraper and the fat and fleshy parts 
are removed with a knife or rapu It is then washed in 
a running stream and soaked for nearly three days in a solution 
of three parts of babul bark and one part of hirda water. To 
tan the hide thoroughly, soaking is repeated thrice. The hide 
is then tied into a bag and hung up with a stronger solution of 
babul bark and hirda water. It is exposed to the sun and on 
the eighth day it is washed in a stream and dried. Thus the 
tanner gets a tanned hide. 

The flesh obtained from a tanned hide is on an average about By-products. 

2 lbs. per piece. It is sold to local farmers who use it as manure. 

Tanned .hides which are used as sole leather are generally Marketing. 
sent to Bombay and Poona from where there exists a large 
demand for them. They are also sold in the local market. 

Many a time these tanners are compelled to undersell their 
products, because they cannot afford to wait till the market 
prices are favourable to them. 
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Tanning provides full-time employment. Tanners work 
from morning till evening. Wet season is a slack season of 
this industry. Generally no outside labour is employed in it. 
They work with the help of their families. But at Kolhapur 
and Vadagaon where this industry is organised on a large scale, 
many artisans are employed on daily wages in the tanning 
concerns and they are paid Rs. 2 per tanned piece of hide. An 
average earning of a tanner’s family working in a village is 
about Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per month. 

The minimum investment required in this industry is about 
Rs. 100 for tools and equipment and Rs. 750 to Rs. 1,000 as 
working capital. Tanners usually borrow this amount at high 
rates of interest from local savakars. 

The peripatetic tanning school was shifted to this district in 
September 1950. Till June 1954 it had completed three 
sessions — two at Kolhapur proper and one at Vadagaon. More 
than 20 hereditary and non-hereditary artisans and some casual 
students were trained in chrome-tanning, glue-manufacture and 
and other taning processes like pit as well as bag methods. 

There were four tanners co-operative societies at the end ot 
June 1956. The number of members of these societies including 
eight leather workers societies was 286. These societies 
consumed raw materials required in tanning'and leather working 
to the extent of Rs. 75,424 and produced goods worth 
Rs. 53,996. The total turnover of these societies was less in 
relation to the amount invested in raw material because many 
members sold their products directly in the market and not 
through the societies. 

There are vast plantations of sisal fibre in the district and 
it has enabled a considerable number of persons to be engaged 
in fibre or rope making industry. It is said that there are 
about 3,661 artisans engaged in it. They come from the Mang 
caste and rope-making is their hereditary occupation. They 
produce ropes of different sizes. Alte, Vadgaon, Hupari, Kadon 
and Kabnur are the main centres of rope-making in the district. 

Fibre and colours constitute the main raw materials in the 
process of rope-making. Hatkanangale, Fanhala, Radhanagari 
and Shahuwadi talukas have vast plantations of sisal fibre 
which is used in rope-making. The leaves of sisal plant are 
retted in water for about four days and are beaten with wooden 
mallets to separate the fibre from the other material. 

Tools and equipment in rope-making consist of cutters, 

( khurpa ), knives (koyata), movers (chirana), dhopatani, pat, 
pillanye, phali, bail lakadi, which cost about Rs. 10 to 12. 
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Manns p: educe ropes of different sizes and cater for local 
needs. They produce brooms from sirol plant leaves, and sell 
them at two annas each. The cost of n rope of It" diameter 
and 22 yards long is about Rs. 10 including the wages of 
two workers. Such kinds of ropes are sold at between Rs. 10 
and Rs. 11 each. They also make ropes of small sizes and sell 
them at prices varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 10 each, according to 
the size and qunhtv. 

Process <>/ rope making (Sisal fibre). — A quantity of fibre is 
taken and twisted into thin strands which are then by the same 
process carried to a suitable length. One person takes the long 
strand and the other goes to a distance of 30 to 60 feet and 
starts again twisting it. The twisted length is thus folded and 
again twisted with the help of Khalbat into rope consisting of 
thrcoe to nine strands as required. 

The market for these articles is generally local. Mangs sell 
their produce directly to customers, which involves a considerable 
waste of time due to higgling that takes place between the 
seller and the customer. 

Rope-making is a seasonal industry. Artisans make ropes for 
about eight months in a year. In the rainy season they work 
on fields to supplement their income. The income of a Mang 
family dependent on this occupation is about Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 per 
month. 

A very small amout of investment is required in this 
occupation, as e>:penditurc on raw-materials and tools is 
considerably less. 

One Government peripatetic school for fibre-working was 
stationed at a village, Talasandc in Hatkanangale taluka, from 
June 1955. It concluded two sessions till June 1957 and trained 
about 30 students in fibre-working. There were five fibre and 
rope maker societies at the end of June 1957. These societies 
had 107 members, Rs. 1,895 as shore capital, and Rs. 7,569 as 
working fund. 

This is an important village industry of the district, in which 
Sonars are engaged. But in the urban areas and at places like 
Hupari, persons of different castes like Marathas, Brahmins, 
Jains, Muslims, Kshatriyas and Loliars are engaged in this 
occupation. This industry divides itself into sir groups accord- 
ing to the nature of work performed by each of them. There 
are, in the first place, local shroffs or Sarafs whose business is 
confined mainly to the sale of gold and silver ornaments. They 
keep a slock of gold and silver, and are found at places like 
Kolhapur, Hupari and Kagal. They entrust the work of making 
various articles of gold and silver to a large body of local 
artisans. The second group contains two distinct categories of 
workers, (1) those who make gold ornaments, (2) those who make 
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silver ornaments. The third group specialises in the manufac- 
ture of gold and silver beads or goojarve which necessitates an 
amount of specialization and skill. The fourth makes rolled 
gold ornaments. The fifth and the last group consists of 
miscellaneous workers who make gold and silver ornaments, 
and articles of various metals like copper and brass etc. In 
rural areas Sonars serve local customers who give them the 
required quantity of gold or silver in advance for making orna- 
ments. There were about 2.500 artisans in 1956 engaged in this 
industry, out of whom about 1,000 followed hereditary occupa- 
tion. In Kolhapur city alone the total number of establishments 
of Sarafs and goldsmiths was 365 in which about 982 persons 
were engaged in 1956. 


itotc Materials. Silver, gold and different solders etc. constitute the main 
raw materials in the industry. 

Tools and The main equipment of these workers in gold and silver, 

Equipment. bead makers and rolled gold ornament makers are anvil, 
hammers ( hatoda ), bellow ( bhata ) pincers (chimata), pots 
( kundi ) and crucibles ( musi ), moulds ( pagas ), nails (salat) and 
other tools for ornament work. An artisan maintains two such 
types of sets. A small establishment possesses tools worth 
about Rs. 100 and an establishment of the biggest size about 
Rs. 1,000. In Kolhapur, a few establishments use machinery for 
rolling strings of silver and for punching and also dye- 
presses. 

Production. Artisans working in these different sections of the industry 
' manufacture gold and silver ornaments, like bangles, various 
types of bracelets, rings, strings of beads, neckwear, silver 
frames, gold and silver buttons, water vessels etc. In villages 
also these artisans manufacture the same types of ornaments. 
They get orders in advance along with the provision of raw 
material. Silver ornaments to the extent of 3 h lakhs of tolas 
are reported to be prepared in the district every month. 


Cost oj Production. Cost of production varies with the type and nature of the 
article produced. But it can be said that on an average one 
and half annas worth labour is spent on an article of silver 
weighing a tola. 

Process of gold and silver-bead making . — The metal, either 
gold or silver, is first pressed into plain thin sheets which are 
then cut into small square pieces. These are then cast into 
tiny moulds to receive semi-circular cap-like shapes. On an 
average over 500 such caps are produced in an hour. These 
caps are then properly sorted into suitable pairs which are fitted 
over each other and fashioned into tiny balls. They are then 
covered with borax powder and are, after some time, taken 
into a small air-tight chamber in which the artisan works- 
They are sufficiently heated over the steady flame of an oil 
lamp, and then the two caps are joined to one another which 
produces a bead. 
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Tovdi or anklet made of silver is another important ornament. 
It is made of silver thread and sheet. Very small rings made 
of silver thread are connected to each other to a length ranging 
from five inches to eleven inches as required. The chain has 
a breadth of about l/10th of an inch to which silver beads are 
hanged from one end to the other. 


Artisans in villages maintain small shops in their houses 
where they make ornaments from gold and silver on orders 
in advance. Artisans and Sarafs at Hupari and Kolhapur 
maintain regular customers. Many a time they visit big cities 
like Bombay and Poona for the sale of their articles. 


The artisan requires about Rs. 800 to start with the occupa- 
tion on a small scale. He has to purchase tools and a little 
quantity of gold and silver as raw materials. A goldsmith’s 
establishment with four or five artisans working in it requires 
about Rs. 5,000 as capital investment. However, artisans — 
Sonars — who are engaged in this industry are generally poor. 
They do not possess enough capital to start the occupation even 
on a small-scale. They have, therefore, to depend upon advance 
orders from customers. Sometimes they obtain advance in the 
form of metal from outside merchants on the condition to 
return to them the manufactured products. Some obtain raw 
materials on credit and others borrow from local savakars. 


The industry requires hard labour. Males and females and 
children of artisans, families work in it. The work also requires 
some skill and an artistic mind. At places like Hupari and 
Kolhapur these workers come from nearby villages and are 
engaged by master goldsmiths. Artisans working in both gold 
and silver establishments in urban areas are paid at piece-rate 
i.e., one and half annas to three annas for converting one tola 
of gold into ornament. Two artisans make ornaments weighing 
25 to 30 tolas in a day. Some skilled artisans are also employed 
on monthly wages of Rs. 35 to Rs. 45 each. Those who make 
gold and silver beads are employed on contract by Karkhandars. 
The rate of payment varies between Rs. 2 and Rs. 4 per 
1,000 beads. A skilled worker makes 100 to 200 beads per hour. 
The work of fitting circular caps over each other by joining 
requires some skill. The worker is paid at the rate of Rs. 10 
per 1,000 beads. A large bulk of the artisans in this industry 
accept wage work. The demand for all types of work is usually 
more intense from October to June. Business is universally 
dull in the rainy season. The work of bead-making is far from 
pleasant. Conditions under which workers have to work affect 
their health and efficiency, with the result that they fall 
a prey to various diseases of lungs. 
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There were two metal workers’ societies organised at Kolhapur 
and Hupnri in 1956. The society at Kolhapur was organised by 
tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and brasssmiths. The society at Hupari 
was organised by silver workers. Both these societies were 
quite new. Their organisers were neither successful in getting 
bank loan nor loan from Government. These two societies had 
98 members, Rs. 3,500 as share capital and Rs. 893 as working 
capital at the end of June 1956. 

In all important villages in the district, there are two or 
three Lohar families who do the work of black-smiths. They 
produce small iron articles like frying pans, scarpers, spoons 
and chhanxs. They repair buckets and iron tools like knives, 
sickles, scythes and horse-shoes and agricultural implements 
like ploughs, etc. The number of artisans engaged in the 
industry was 2,653 in 1956. Main centres around which this 
industry is located are Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Hupari, and 
Rashiwade. There were some Loimrs who did the work of 
carpenters in addition to their usunl work. They repaired agri- 
cultural implements like bullock carts. 

Iron, tin sheets, iron bars, angles, babul wood etc. constitute 
the main raw materials of the Lohars. They purchase these 
articles in the local market. 

Tools and equipment used by these artisans consist of one 
bhata, or pair of bellows, anvil, pnkkads (sandasi) chinni 
(cJumni), hammers {haloda), ghans and hangada (shingada). 
Shingada is a thick iron flat piece of about 18 inches in length, 
one end of which has a tapering round and tile other end has 
a square with two holes. The round portion is used for 
preparing round rings of different sizes and other holes are used 
as hollows for boring holes on iron sheets. Rings of iron etc. 
are sized with the help of this instrument. Shingada is shared 
in common by three or four artisans. The total cost of the 
whole set excluding shingada is Rs. 250. The cost of shingada 
is about Rs. 200. 

A big establishment in urban areas possesses a set of equip- 
ment worth about Rs. 400 while the smallest one is worth about 
Rs. 30 to 40. 

Blacksmithy is a full-time occupation. In the urban ai*cas the 
monthly income of an artisan varies from Rs, 125 to Rs. 150. 
In villages it is Rs. 30 to 45 per month. A worker who is 
employed to help the artisan is paid Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2 per day. 

A small investment of Rs. 100 is required to start this 
occupation. It is either obtained from hereditary resources or 
borrowed from persons who give orders. 

There were four societies of carpenters and smiths at the end 
of Juno 1956. The total , number of their members was 101. 
They had share capital of Rs. 4,927 and reserve funds of 
Rs. 147 and working capital of! Rs. 27,663. 
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Carpenters or sitters are hereditary artisans. They are found 
all over the district. Each village contains one or two sutar 
families who produce implements of agriculture, bullock carts 
and repair village houses. Some village sutars are carpenter- 
cum -backsmiths. They do the work of black smiths in addition 
to their usual work. They fit iron tyres on the wheels of carts. 
In towns they arc engaged in making furniture or house 
building. Some artisans make handlooms, articles like small 
boxes etc. There arc about 4,810 carpenters engaged in the 
industry out of whom about 2,000 are in Kolhapur city alone. 
Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji and Ajra are the main centres of this 
industry. 
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Wood of different kinds— teak and jungle, nails, screws and ^ a,c Material*. 
polishing material etc. are the main raw materials required in 
carpentry. Babul wood which is used in making parts of bullock 
carts is supplied by farmers or purchased locally. Good 
quality of teak wood is brought from Kanara forest and Bombay. 

Other ordinary varieties of wood arc available locally. 


Tools required are chisels (patali), saws ( kancat ), files Tools ar.d 
( kar.as ), planing machines ( randha ). measuring foot (foot patti). Tqmpmcnt. 
rods (ginnii) etc. The total cost of these tools is about Rs. 125. 

Furniture like tables, chairs, agricultural implements like Production. 
bullock carts, ploughs, looms and boxes are the articles generally 
produced. Four carpenters working for about 12 days make 
one cart costing about Rs. 250 ; the cost of wood used in it is 
about Rs. 125. 


Cost of making a chair in 1956. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Cost of 
production. 

Cost of wood 3 cubic foot, Rs. 12 per cubic 
foot. 

9 

0 

0 


Polishing material 

1 

4 

0 


Cost of nails, screws, etc 

1 

0 

0 


Wages of a carpenter per day 

3 

8 

0 


Wages of a carpenter mate 

1 

16 • 

8 

4 

0 

0 



Usually sutars do not get profit in producing small articles. 

These articles are sold, more or less, at the same price at which 
they are produced. The cost of a window of 4' x 21 is about 
Rs. 12 including labour charges. It is sold at Rs. 12-8-0 to 
Rs. 13. 

Market for these articles is generally local. These sutars or Marketing, 
kharkhandars who own shops book orders in advance. These 
artisans produce and sell small articles in local markets in the 
rainy season when they get less work. 
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It is a part time work in villages and a full time job 
in towns. The monthly earnings of a sutar in urban areas vary 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 and from Rs. 60 to Rs. 75 in rural areas. 
In urban areas almost all sutars are wage earners. They get 
Rs. 4 each per day and a helper gels Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per day 
in 1956. 

This community is very poor, as most of them are wage 
earners. Some of them are found to be indebted. 

There were four societies of carpenters and smiths at the 
end of June 1956. The total number of their members was 
10!. They had share capital of Rs. 4,927, reserve funds of 
Rs. 147 and working capital of Rs. 27,663. 

Kolhapur district produces groundnut on a large scale. Oil 
crushing is, therefore, an important industry. It is done by 
power mills, as well as by village ghanis. Rut village ghanis 
are much larger in number and therefore press more oilseeds 
than mills working on power. There are about nine oil mills 
and 890 country ghanis. Village ghanis are mostly wooden or 
stone ghanis worked by a single bullock. Nearly every village 
has a ghani. This industry engages nearly 1,150 artisans who 
are mostly lingayat-telis. Oil crushing is their hereditary 
occupation. 

Oil seeds are the main raw material required in oil crushing. 
Groundnuts are mainly crushed. They are purchased in 
local markets and are stored in sufficient quantity for the 
brisk season. 

Tools and equipment required in the occupation are one 
ghani and one or two bullocks, according to the size of the 
ghani. The construction of the country ghani could be described 
as under: It consists of a wooden trough, which holds the 
seed, and a wooden cylinder about four feet high fitted right 
in the centre of the trough with a heavy cross beam on the 
top in a standing position, one end of which rests about a foot 
from ground. A semi-circular block of wood is attached to 
the lower part of the trough with a piece of wood projecting 
and forming a right angle with the upper beam at the end 
nearest to the ground. On this piece of wood a large stone is 
placed and communication with the upper beam is effected by 
means of ropes playing on a pulley, and as the ropes are 
tightened and the block rises the pressure of the cylinder is 
increased. A blind folded bullock is yoked to the upper beam. 
The bullock goes round the trough and by the revolving of 
the cylinder the seeds are crushed and formed into a mass, 
and by the pressure of the cylinder, oil is squeezed out and 
falls to the bottom of the trough, while the residum forms 
into a solid mass round the sides of the trough as oil cakes. 
The cost of a country ghani is about Rs. 250. The cost of 
a pair of bullocks was about Rs. 400 in 1956. 
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A country ghani crushes about 120 lbs. of shelled groundnut 
and produces about 30 lbs. oil and 85 lbs. oilcakes per day. 

Safflower or Kardai, nigarseed or korte or karala and hemp or 
ambadi are also crushed in these ghanis. Niger seeds are not 
largely pressed as they are sent to Bombay. Brown hemp 
does not yield much oil but is pressed chiefly because it yields 
oil cakes in large quantity. Of the total production of edible 
oil, 95 per cent, consists of groundnut oil and 5 per cent, other 
oils. 

Oils from safflower, nigerseeds, groundnut, and brown hemp 
are used for both burning as well as for cooking. Sesame oil 
is used sparingly for burning and cooking but it is chiefly 
used by perfumers who mix it with scented oils. Mustard oil 
which is very rarely extracted is used in preserving pickles 
and as medicine. 

Telis who do the work of extracting, sell their products 
directly to customers. Sometimes, they sell it to pedlars and 
merchants in surrounding areas. 

These artisans work themselves and generally no outside Employment and 
labour is employed in this process. If at all external labourers ki6o “ r ‘ 
are employed, each is paid one rupee per day. These artisans 
work for about eight months on ghanis in a year. In the 
rainy-season when the demand for edible oil is less, they work 
on fields to supplement their income. An artisan earns Rs. 50 
per month. If he employs another person, he gets about Rs. 20 
to Rs. 25 per month. He has to spend one rupee on hired labour 
and Rs. 2 on bullocks per day. 

The artisan has to invest Rs. 250 for the purchase of a ghani, Finance. 

Rs. 400 for the purchase of bullocks and Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 
for the storage of seeds. Most of them obtain oil seeds on credit 
on condition to return the products to the person who gives 
credit. 

One oil-mens’ co-operative society was organised at Halkami Co-operatives. 
in Gadhinglaj taluka. It had 38 members, Rs. 2,188 as share 
capital, Rs. 10,312 as working capital, and Rs. 28 as reserve 
fund, by the end of June 1956. It started its activities by 
introducing improved type of Nutan Ghani. During 1952-53 it 
made a profit of Rs. 1,492 on the sale of 279 maunds of oil. 

The society was granted a loan of Rs. 8,000 by the Village 
Industries Board. 

Poke and Churmure makers are found at Murg'und, Kolhapur, Pohe and Churmure 
Rashiwade, Walwe and Nigwe. Paddy is the main raw-material “ aking- 
required in the industry. During days of rationing poke and 
churmure makers found it difficult to obtain sufficient quantity 
of paddy. Now they get paddy as much as they want. It is 
said that in 1956, there were about 200 artisans engaged in this 
occupation. 

(G.C.P.) l-O Vf 768—25 
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Patasi, navalya, tasani, randha, compas, lac, zinc-powder, 
different-colours, polish-paper, kevada-leaves, gadas, patti (iron), 
kaman, are the main tools required in the process. 

The total production of cradles is about 60 a week. 
Two workers are able to make one cradle of 24' x 1£' x i' size. 
The cost of a cradle is Rs. 4-10-0 including labour charges of 
two workers. It is sold at Rs. 5. 
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These artisans sell their products at nearby places, like Marketing. 
Nipani, Sangli and Ajra through Savkars. Sometimes they sell 
their products themselves. 


Lacquer working is a subsidiary occupation of carpenters. Employment and 
Generally no outside labour is employed in it. The average Labour. 
monthly income of a family engaged in this occupation is about 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. No females are working in this industry. 


These artisans require capital investment for the purchase 
of tools, equipment and raw-materials. In addition to this they 
have also to invest on articles which are produced but not sold 
in the rainy-reason due to lack of transport facilities. The 
total capital investment each artisan requires is about Rs. 300. 
These artisans are very poor and they obtain this amount from 
local money-lenders at high rates of interest. 


There was one co-operative society of lacquer workers at Co-operatives. 
Patagaon in 1952-53. It had 30 members, and Rs. 570 as share 
capital at the end of 1952-53. Government had sanctioned 
a loan of Rs. 2,000 to the society for the purchase of tools and 
implements. The society did not take advantage of it till 
1952-53. 


Buruds and Korois are the two communities engaged in this Bamboo Working, 
occupation. Korvis make big containers — Kanagi — for storing 
grains. Buruds make baskets, winnowing fans, mats, -winnow- 
ing trays and chairs from split-bamboo strips. The main centres 
of this industry are Kolhapur, Kagal, Ichalkaranji and Vadagaon. 

Li all about 1,090 artisans are engaged in the industry. 

Bamboos as the main raw material are necessary in this craft. Saw Materials. 
They are brought in cart loads from places like Bhangaon, 

Tarale and the region round about Aniba Ghat in Konkan and 
also from western parts of the district. A Bamboo of medium 
size is sold at between six annas and ten annas. Because of the 
high price of bamboos many Buruds purchase mats from South 
Malbar and sell them in the district. 

Tools which are necessary for making these articles consist Tools end 
of sickle ( koyata ), knife, wooden blocks, chisel etc. The cost of Equipment. 
the whole set is between Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. Knives are said to 
last for about two years. The life of a sickle is between 40 to 
50 years. 

(G.C.P.) l-c Vf 76S — 25c 
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Baskets, sifters— gholana, grain containers— kanagi, and mats 
are generally produced by these artisans. A mat of 4£' x 10£' 
is prepared by two persons in a day. The bark of these bamboos 
from which a mat is made is used for making baskets. Ten 
baskets can be made from the bark of two bamboos. 

The cost of production of a mat of 4A' x 10£' size is Rs. 3 
including labour charges. It is sold at Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3. On 
the whole an artisan who makes the mat does not lose, as he 
makes ten baskets from the 'bark of the bamboos used for 
making it. Each basket is sold at a price varying from six 
annas to eight annas. 

This work of making baskets, mats etc. is being done by 
Burud and Korui families and no outside labour is employed 
by them in this craft. The average earning of a Burud family 
varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per month. In the rainy season 
these artisans work on fields to supplement their income. 

They store 100 to 200 bamboos for working in the rainy 
season. They have thus to invest Rs. 75 to Rs. 200. This amount 
is usually borrowed. 

The district has 4-9 per cent, of the gross-cropped area under 
tobacco. Though it produces tobacco in abundance bidi-making 
in which tobacco is mainly used, is a subsidiary industry. There 
are some bidi karkandars at Kolhapur, Jaisingpur and Ichal- 
karanji. There were about 40 bidi-making concerns in Kolhapur 
city, but in a majority of them it was only a side- 
business. There were seven establishments exclusively engaged 
in making bidis and about 253 persons were engaged in them in 
1947 in the city. The total number of persons exclusively 
engaged in this trade was about 450 in 1956. 

Dried tembhurnij kuda, or kudchi leaves, tobacco and thread 
comprise the raw materials in this industry. Temburni leaves 
are brought from Nagpur, Gondia and Sagar. The western 
parts of the district use Icudchi leaves which are brought from 
Ratnagiri district. Tobacco is purchased from local dealers who 
bring it from Akola and Nipani. Tobacco of inferior variety is 
brought from Pandharpur, Pattankudi and Guntur. Thread is 
purchased locally. 

A pair of scissors * and a furnace with six to eight metal 
trays are the tools required in this industry. 

An average bidi worker produces 500 to 800 bidies per day, 
and a skilled worker from 1,000 to 1,500 per day. 

The cost of production of 1,000 bidies comes to about 
Rs. 4-4-0 including charges for 30 tolas of tobacco, wages of the 
worker and other charges. The price of 1,000 bidies is about 
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Rs. 5-0-0 to Rs. 6-0-0. The total production of bidies in the 
district is about 10 lakhs per day. Generally these artisans 
produce bidies of one variety. The whole of it is consumed on 
the district. 


Process of bidi-making. — Temburni or kudchi leaves are 
soaked in water for one night to make them soft. The leaf 
after becoming soft is cut into a size of 2J-" x 1£". The required 
quantity of tobacco is put at one end of it and it is wrapped with 
the help of both the hands. Bundles of 25 or 50 bidies are 
made and put in a tray of tin sheets and are slightly heated. 

Those who work exclusively in this industry are paid on 
piece-rate. Each worker is paid from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 2 per 
day. Female labour is commonly employed in this industry. 
They are paid Rs. 1-2-0 each per day. Rainy season is a slack 
season when the sale of bidies is reduced. 

A majority of the bidi concerns in the district are owned 
by rich men. They do not find any difficulty in acquiring 
capital investment. An artisan with Rs. 100 as an investment 
is able to start this occupation on a small scale. 

Efforts were made to organise co-operative societies of these 
artisans, but they did not prove to be successful. 

Snuff manufacturing is found at two places namely Halkarni 
and Nandani. Snuff manufactured at Halkarni is famous in 
the whole district. There are in all eleven snuff manufacturers 
at Halkarni and four at Nandani. There are about 50 workers 
engaged in this industry. 

Tobacco of different qualities, dura and dhas are used in the 
process of snuff manufacturing. It is purchased in the local 
market. Halkarni manufacturers consume about 21,000 lbs. 
air-cured tobacco in snuff manufacturing in three months. The 
price of tobacco varies from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 for 31 lbs. in 
accordance with the quality of tobacco. The concerns at Hupari 
purchase raw materials on credit. 

Mortar ( danga\ khalbhatta, a stone grinder ( jate ) and a sieve 
are mainly used in this process. 

Halkarni centre alone produces 20,000 lbs. of snuff and the 
whole district . about 30,000 lbs. per year. 

Process of Snuff making. — A required quantity of tobacco is 
taken and water mixed with gul, lime and sonakhar (impure 
form of carbonate) is sprinkled over it. This mixture is kept 
in a basket till it gets a specific taste, smell and colour. It is 
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then ground in a stone-grinder and is seived through cloth. 
Thus tobacco reduced to fine powder is called snuff. 

Cost of production of a unit of 12 lbs. 



Rs. 

as. 

P* 

Wages of 2 persons at Re. 1 per head. 

2 

0 

0 

Wages of 1 person at Rs. 1-4-0 

1 

4 

0 

Wages 

3 

4 

0 

Cost of 12 lbs. of tobacco at Re. 0-8-0 
per lb. 

6 

0 

0 

Excise duty at 6 annas per lb. 

4 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous 

0 

4 

0 


14 

0 

0 


Employment and Workers are paid lo.w wages in this industry. Male workers 
Lalour. g e j_ twe i ve an nas to one Rupee per day and female worker eight 
annas. These workers are asked to work over-time without any 
additional wages. Male workers do vastragal or sieving. 
Grinding work is done by women. Generally use of khalabatta 
is not made but when made, male workers are entrusted with this 
work. They work from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an interval of about 
1£ hours. The industry is seasonal. They cannot do this work 
in the rainy season. 

Marketing. The snuff manufacturers move from place to place to sell 
their products. The famous snuff produced at Halkarni is sent 
to Kolhapur and other places. 


History or Trade 
Union Move- 
ment. 


Xllf— LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 

With a vast area of fertile land and six rivers flowing within 
its boundaries, Kolhapur is mainly a land of agriculture. 
The district is not industrially advanced even though the 
former State authorities granted many facilities by way J~, 
tax exemptions, granting cheap land etc. to foster industrial 
development in the region. The number of persons engaged 
in organised industries was hardly 5,600 in 1954. Industries 
which have developed, ore those which consume local crops 
like cotton, sugarcane and groundnut. They are concentrated 
round about Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji town. Organised 
industrial labour, therefore, is mainly concentrated m 
Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji town. The earliest trade union 
organised in the district was the Press Workers 
Union at Kolhapur. It was registered under the Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. It had 65 members on 31st March 1954. 
The merger of the old Kolhapur State in the Indian Union 
in 1949 enlarged the scope of trade union movement m tne 
district. The number of trade unions which was four m 1945 
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increased to nine during 1940-50 and 23 during 1951-53. CHAPTER s. 
There were 24 registered trade unions in the district in 1954. — ~r 

This number does not include one union, the registration ofmsTORy'or Tium; 
which was cancelled. Union Movement. 

There were eight registered unions in 1949-50. The totahrembm of Union*, 
number of members of six of them for which information 
was available was 1,743, out of whom 1,665 were males and 
78 were females. In 1950-51 the number of registered trade 
unions was 10. The total number of members of the 
eight unions was 1,751, of whom 1,595 were males and 156 were 
females. Five unions had no female members. There were 

21 registered unions in 1952-53. The total number of members 
of 19 unions (as membership of the other two was not 
available), was 3,057 out of whom 2,839 were males and 218 were 
females. Twelve unions had no female members. The total 
membership of 22 unions in 1953-54 was 2,893 of whom 
2,784 were males and 109 females. 

The main source of income of these unions was con tribu- Income of Union*, 
tions from members, donations, interest on investments* 
funds and miscellaneous items. In 1949-50, the income of 
the six registered unions was Rs. 8,318. In 1950-51 the income of 
eight registered unions was Rs. 10,156. Nineteen had the 
income of Rs. 20,965 in 1952-53. The total income of 

22 registered unions in 1953-54 was Rs. 20,212 out of which 
Rs. 16,674 was collected by way of contributions from members, 

Rs. 3,273 way of donations, and Rs. 265 by way of interest and 
miscellaneous sources. 

The main items of expenditure of these unions were salaries Expenditure, 
paid to office-bearers, expenses incurred on legal matters, 
compensation paid to members and expenses incurred on items 
like funerals and education of children of members of unions. 

The total expenses incurred by the six registered unions in 
1949 on the items quoted above were Rs. 9,529. Eight unions 
spent Rs. 10,156 in 1950-51 and 19, Rs. 15,979 in 1952-53 
and 22, Rs. 13,161 on the above items in 1953-54 
Out of the total expenses of these unions in 1953-54, Rs. 10,160 
were spent on salaries of officers of unions and on other 
expenses on them, Rs. 1,587 on legal expenses on trade disputes 
and Rs. 661 on compensation and other benefits to members 
and the remaining on other items. 

The total assets of the six registered unions in 1949 were Assets and 

Rs. 7.293 ; of eight, Rs. 6,550 in 1950-51 ; of 19, Rs. 23,355 in habd,t,es - 

1952-53 and of 22, Rs. 28,397 in 1953-54. Of the total 
assets of 1953-54, Rs. 16,473 were kept in the form of cash at 
hand or in banks, Rs. 78 in the form of securities. The unpaid 
subscriptions which remained to be collected from members 
of unions amounted to Rs. 9,539 during that year. Among the 
existing unions in the district the Shahu Mill Kamgar Sangh 
had the largest assets in 1953-54. 
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CHAPTER 6. In 1949-50 five unions had an amount of Rs. 4,683 as general 
i fund, the sixth registered union had no general fund to its 

Histoe^o/teade credit. As regards liabilities of these six registered unions, 
Union Movement, two unions had liabilities of Rs. 312 and four had no liabilities 
at all. 

In 1950-51, of the eight unions which supplied information 
seven unions had Rs. 3,603 as general fund, and one union had 
no general fund. As regards liabilities, four unions had 
liabilities of Rs. 3,014 and the other four had no liabilities. 
In 1952-53 the nineteen unions, which supplied information, had 
Rs. 13,394 as general fund. Three unions had liabilities of 
Rs. 9,961 and other sixteen had no liabilities. In 1953-54, 
twenty-two unions, which supplied information, had Rs. 18,615 
as general fund. Twenty unions had no liabilities and 
two unions had liabilities of Rs. 9,782. 

During 1952-54, four workers’ strikes were organised in the 
district, affecting two cotton textile units, one engineering 
concern and a bidi factory. The demand of the workers in 
their disputes was that they wanted an increase in their wages. 
These strikes involved 205 workers who lost 2,356 man-days 
work. Out of the four strikes, one was organised indefinitely. 
Workers were unsuccessful in getting their demands accepted 
in three strikes and they were successful in one strike. There 
were no lockouts during this period. 

Legislation. With the passing of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946 (Bombay State Act) and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
(Central Act), which were brought into force by the Bombay 
State on 29th September 1947, and 1st April 1947, respectively, 
the relations between the industrial employees and employers 
have been precisely regulated. Both the laws provide for 
a machinery of settlement of industrial disputes either by 
conciliation and arbitration under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, or by conciliation and adjudication under the 
Industrial Disputes Act. 


The following four unions were registered under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act and represented the industries and 
areas as shown against them : — 


Serial 

No. 

Name of tlio Union. 

Industry. 

Area. 

1 

[ Ichalkaranji Girni Kamgar 
Samiti, Ichalkaranji. i 

Cotton Textile . . 

Hatkanangle taluko. 

2 

Bank Employees’ Union, 
Kolhapur. 

Banking 

Karvir taluka and Shi- 
rol talnka. 

n 

o 

Kolhapur Sugar Mill Kamgar 
Union, Kolhapur. 

Sugar 

Karvir taluka. 

4 

Shahu Mill Kamgar Sangb, 
Kolhapur. 

Cotton Textile ... 

Karvir taluka. 


Assets and 
liabilities. 


Strikes and 
lockouts. 
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During 1950*54, 23 cases from the district were referred to the chapter 6. 
Industrial Court under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, — 
five to the Court of Industrial Tribunal and one to the Wage H 1S Tor.y S or Trade 
Board and 47 to the Labour Court. Of the twenty-three cases Usion Movement. 
referred to the Industrial Court, 22 were decided or disposed Legislation, 
off during the same period and one was kept pending. So also 
all the five cases referred to the Court of Industrial Tribunal 
and one referred to the Wage Board were decided during the 
same period. 

Of the 33 cases referred in this district to conciliation during 
1952-53 and 1954 under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 

1946, nine were regarding pay and allowances, ten regarding 
bonus, two regarding personnel, seven regarding other matters 
and five regarding leave and hours of work. Further analysis 
of these disputes showed that 13 were from cotton textile 
industry, 13 from banking and 7 from sugar industry. Out of 
the 33 disputes, IS were settled, 3 failed, 8 were withdrawn or 
closed and 4 were pending at the end of the period. 

During 1952-53 and 1954 under the Industrial Disputes Act, 

1947, 108 cases were referred to conciliation. Of the 108 cases 
referred, 101 were regarding pay and allowances, one regard- 
ing bonus, 2 regarding personnel, and 4 regarding other matters. 

Further analysis of these disputes showed that, 13 were from 
cotton textile industry 7 from bid! industry, 4 each from 
engineering and municipalities, one from cinema industry and 
79 from other industries. Out of the total cases referred, 

79 disputes were settled, 16 failed, 11 were withdrawn or closed 
and two were pending at the end of period. 

The Employees State Insurance Act, 1952, was made applicable 
to eight factories, covering 616 workers. Government had not 
started any Labour Welfare Centre in the district, till 1957. 




CHAPTER 7— FINANCE. 


CHAPTER 7. 


In THIS CHAPTER ARE DESCRIBED THE VARIOUS FINANCIAL IifTEODTJCTIQN. 

institutions that operate in the district. The successful func- 
tioning of these institutions largely helps the progress of agri- 
culture, trade and industry. 

Lack of adequate finance has been an important factor 
responsible for the slow development of trade and industry in 
the past. The village money-lender and the indigenous banker 
in the rural and urban areas respectively were the only sources 
of supply of credit. Prohibitive rates of interests charged by 
them were not conducive to economic progress. With the 
establishment of co-operative credit societies, co-operative banks 
and modern joint stock banks, economy of the district is under- 
going a change. Money-lenders are being gradually replaced 
by agricultural credit co-operative societies, while the indigenous 
bankers are being relegated to the background by the modem 
joint stock banks. At the same time, the malpractices followed 
by the non-institutional private agencies like money-lenders 
and indigenous bankers are being regulated by progressive 
legislation. Besides, the district is now being served by 
insurance companies, post office savings banks, public limited 
and private limited companies, which collect surplus funds from 
the public and mobilise them into some productive activities. 

It is not possible to give a complete account of the part which 
each one of these agencies plays in the financial affairs of the 
district in the absence of Snecessary data. An attempt has, 
however, been made to estimate and evaluate their role on 
the basis of material that is available. 

The age-old institution of money-lenders has traditionally siosxt-Lzjtdees. 
been the main agency meeting the credit requirements of the 
rural sector of our economy in the past and it continues to enjoy 
even to-day, more or less, the same predominant position in 
that field inspite of vigorous efforts by Government to develop 
and enlarge alternative sources of credit and to control and 
regulate the business activities of money-lenders by various 
legislative measures. The enquiries undertaken and the report 
published thereafter in 1954 by the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee appointed by the Reserve Bank of India 
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chapter 7. in 1951 reveals certain surprising facts. It records that about 
— 93 per cent, of the total borrowings of cultivators is financed 

SIosEY^LEXDEEs.^y non-institutional or private agencies of which the most 
important are money-lenders who account for nearly 70 per 
cent. In contrast to this, “ the combined contribution of Govern- 
ment and the co-operatives was about six per cent, of the total 
(each accounting for about three per cent). As for commercial 
banks, one per cent, represented the insignificant part played by 
them in the direct financing of the cultivator ”. 1 This is confirmed 
by the findings of Dr. P. C. Patil who in his work, “Regional 
Survey of Economic Resources, Kolhapur” published in 1950, 
reveals that about 93 per cent, of the farm debt was financed by 
money-lenders (including gul brokers) and only 4*37 per cent, 
by co-operative societies, including the State Co-operative 
Bank. Although co-operative movement has registered good 
progress in Kolhapur district, it has not significantly affected 
the predominant position of money-lenders. 

Such a predominant position of the money-lenders would 
have meant no harm to our rural economy had they refrained 
from indulging in unhealthy practices. The Agricultural 
Finance Sub-Committee appointed by the Government of 
India under the chairmanship of Shri D. R. Gadgil, in its 
report of 1945 noted (page 59) ; “ While it is true that the 
money-lender is the most important constituent of the agricul- 
tural credit machinery of the country, it is not possible to justify 
many of his practices and the charges he makes for his services. 
Very often these charges are out of all proportion the risk 
involved in the business and constitute only exploitation of the 
helplessness, ignorance and the necessity of the borrower. Nor 
is the agricultural economy of the country in a position to bear 
the strain of his extortion. The credit dispensed by him instead 
of contributing to the agricultural prosperity of the country 
serves as a serious drag on it.” But inspite of all these evil 
practices which are known to all including the debtors, money- 
lenders still continue to enjoy almost the same predominant 
position in our rural economy as in the past. This is due to the 
fact that the methods employed by money-lender in dealing with 
the debtors, though objectionable in other ways, have the 
advantage of being extremely flexible. He is able to make 
funds available promptly and for all purposes and sometimes 
without any kind of legal formalities. This is exactly what the 
Government or co-operative credit agencies have not been able 
to do. Hence the continued dominance of money-lenders in the 
rural sector. 

Money-lenders in The old Gazetteer of Kolhapur State published in 1886 
e pas ' recorded that money-lending was the chief form of investment. 

Everybody who could save something, except perhaps State 
officials, took to money-lending. Thus, apart from professional 
money-lenders, money-lending was resorted to by some traders, 


, AH India Enral Credit Survey, Report, page 167. 
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shop-keepers, brokers, pleaders, etc. who were able to save and 
lend. In the rural areas landlords, village headmen or Patils 
and a few cultivators, besides the professional money-lenders, 
advanced loans to those in need of them. There were also low 
usurers who lent small sums for short periods to the poorest 
borrowers at very high rates. Sometimes farmers had to borrow 
to meet sudden demands of the Darbar or the State Government 
for additional revenue and sometimes to meet demands of old 
creditors for return of their debts. The helpless farmers had 
to run to money-lenders, many of whom used this opportunity 
for exploiting them. However, debtors were protected by the 
State Law by which a limit of 12 years was fixed for the 
recovery of pawns and cash debts. The land and the dwelling 
of the husbandman were exempted from sale in the execution 
of court decrees except when they were specially mortgaged. 


Besides the mortgages of landed property with or without 
possession, there was also in vogue the practice of service 
mortgage. Labourers often pledged their services to money- 
lenders for a period of three to ten years as the price of the 
loan which they raised for marriage and other social and 
religious observances. 

The rate of interest charged by money-lenders varied from 
6 per cent, to 30 per cent, depending upon the security offered, 
the size of the transaction and the credit of the borrower. 


The situation has, however, considerably changed during the 
last sixty or seventy years. A comparatively small number of 
persons are now (1958) found to follow money-lending as the 
sole profession in life. Others combine with money-lending 
some other business. The Bombay Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee (1929-30), listed the following among indi- 
genous credit agencies apart from indigenous bankers who were 
classed separately : — 

(1) Money-lenders: — 

(a) Village money-lenders, 

(b) Town money-lenders, 

(c) Land owner or agriculturist money-lenders, 

(d) Goldsmiths and dealers in ornaments who specialise 
in loans secured by pledge of ornaments, 

(e) Moneyed persons of all classes who invest surplus 
funds in loans. 

(2) Shroffs and other persons dealing in hundis. 

(3) Merchants, commission agents and Dalals. 


CHAPTER 7. 

Finance. 
Money-Lenders. 
Money-lenders in 
the past. 


Classes of 
Money-lenders. 
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CHAPTER 7. 
Finance. 

Money-Lenders. 
Evil Practices of 
Money-lenders. 


The above classification holds good even to-day except that 
the persons included in (1) (e) i.e. moneyed persons with surplus 
funds who used to lend money occasionally find it difficult to 
do so now under the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946, which 
requires them to get licences to carry, on the business of money- 
lending. J 


This legislation was considered necessary in order to put an 
end to certain objectionable practices followed by money-lenders. 
These resulted from a more or less complete monopoly enjoyed 
by money-lenders in the rural economy. The practices included 
the following* : — 

" (a) demand for advance interest ; 

, demand for a present for doing business, known as 
girah kholai (purse-opening) ; 

(c) taking of thumb impression on a blank paper with 
a view to inserting any arbitrary amount at a later date if 
the debtor became irregular in payment of interest; 

(d) general manipulation of the account to the disadvantage 
of the debtor ; 

(e) insertion in written documents of sums considerably in 
excess of the money actually lent; and 

(/) taking of conditional sale deeds in order to provide, 
against possible evasion of payment by the debtor." 

In Kolhapur, too, a large section of money-lenders was found 
indulging in certain questionable practices, thereby exploiting 
< u * e f S , ness villagers. In some cases it was found 

that the debtors themselves colluded with the creditors in 
concealing certain evil practices followed by the latter. In the 
absence of any other agency which could provide loan finance 
to them as easily and promptly, for all purposes, productive or 
unproductive and without any legal formalities, the needy 
borrowers had no other alternative except to borrow from the 
money-lender who always had an upper hand. The need of 
the debtor and the greed of the creditor thus acted to accen- 
tuate, the acuteness of the problem. 

In these circumstances it was found necessary to regulate the 
business of money-lenders by appropriate legislative measures 
so as to curtail their powers till they were replaced by organised 
credit agencies. It was with this purpose in view that the 
Bombay Money-lenders’ Act was formulated. 

, T This , Act came into f°*’ce in other parts of the State from 
Aot(XXXiono4G)^° vem o er 1947 and was made effective in Kolhapur district 
from May 1949. The Act requires all persons and institutions, 
with the exception of those expressly excluded by the Act, 
(e.g. scheduled Joint Stock Banks, Co-operative Societies, etc.) 


*Tho Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1031, Majority Report, pngo 77. 
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to give every year in any recognized language, prescribed returns CHAPTER 7. 
to their borrower's and to the State. The Act prescribes maximum Fi ^^ e 
rates of interest that can be charged by money-lenders on Mosev-Lenders. 
secured and unsecured loans. It also entitles Government The Bombay ^ 
to alter the maximum rates of interest from time to time. Act^xxxiofme) 

Of particular significance are sections 32(i) and (ii) and 33(i). 

Section 32(i) lays down that no money-lender shall take any 
promissory note, acknowledgement, bond or other writing which 
does not state the actual amount of the loan, or which states such 
amount wrongly, or execute any instrument in which blanks are 
left to be filled after execution. The penalty for violation of 
these provisions is embodied in sub-section (2) of the same section 
which lays down that whoever is convicted of contravening them 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000 or/ 
and with simple or rigorous imprisonment which may extend to 
six months. Section 33(i) lays down that whoever molests nr 
abets the molestation of a debtor for the recovery of a debt 
due by him to a creditor shall, on conviction, be punishable with 
imprisonment (simple or rigorous) which may extend to three 
months or with fine which may extend to Rs. 500 or with both. 

Some amendments to this Act were necessitated subsequently 
to facilitate its stricter enforcement and to remove genuine 
hardships caused to money-lenders and to borrowers. The most 
important amendment was one that enabled Government to vary 
the maximum rates of interest which money-lenders may charge. 

By two other important amendments incorporated in the 
Bombay Money-lenders (Amendment) Act, 1951, non-scheduled 
banks were excluded from the purview of the Act and loans 
from landlords to tenants for financing crops, or seasonal finance 
of not more than Rs. 50 per acre of land held by tenants were 
exempted from the provisions of the Act except for the 
purposes of section 23 and 25 thereof. It was also decided to 
exempt loans to licensed money-lenders from the provisions of 
the Act, so as to facilitate the flow of capital from big financiers 
to persons actually engaged in money-lending business. 

Two other important amendments were passed in 1954-55. 

The first was an amendment to section 33 by which carrying 
business of money-lending without a licence was made 
a cognizable offence. The second was the amendment to 
section 13A. It brought out clearly the original intention that 
Registrars and Assistant Registrars of Money-lenders are 
competent to enquire into financial dealings of persons suspected 
to be engaged in money-lending business. 

The maximum rates of interest laid down originally were Rates of interest, 
six per cent, on secured loans and nine per cent, on unsecured 
loans. The money-lenders found these rates unremunerative. 

So, certain money-lenders, especially pawn-brokers, raised hue 
and cry against this scheme and argued that unless the rates 
were revised upwards most of them would find it impossible 
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chapter 7. to continue in their business. Government, therefore, in exer- 
Finance c * se of the powers given under section 25 of the Act raised by 
Mo^r-LENDEHs. a notification in 1952, the maximum rates of interest on secured 
Rates of interest, loans from six per cent, to nine per cent, and on unsecured 
loans from nine per cent, to twelve per cent. The expectation 
that the increase in the maximum rates of interest would result 
in a considerable increase in the number of licensed money- 
lenders was not fulfilled as can be seen from the following 
table : — 


TABLE No. 1 


Licensed Money-lenders, Kolhapur District. 


Period. 

Xo. of applica- 
tions received 
by Assistant- 
Registrars from 
Money-lenders 
for grant of 
licences. 

Xo. of licences 
granted for the 
first time. 

Xo. of licences 
renewed. 

i 

Xo. of Money- 
lenders holding 
valid licences. 

1940-50 .. 

8,071 

8,536 


8,046 

1950-51 . . 

5,67G 

59G 

4,980 

5,182 

1951-52 . . 

4,737 

971 

3,605 

4,552 

1952-53 . . 

4,089 

797 

3,174 

3,963 

1953-54 . . 

3,555 

076 

2,829 

3 } 50d 

1954-55 , . 

3,161 

458 

2,662 

3,120 

1955-56 

2,916 

376 

2,503 

2,882 


Figures taken from the Annual Reports on the Administration of the Bombay 
Money-lenders’ Act, 1946. 


The above table shows that even after the upward revision 
of the rates the number of money-lenders holding valid licences 
has been on the decline. This may be explained by the fact 
that the number of persons who apply for licences to cover a few 
casual transactions for one year only and then do not apply 
for renewal of their licences, far exceeds the number of new 
applicants who are professional money-lenders. It seems, how- 
ever that even the upward revision of rates has not satisfied 
money-lenders. Some of them still contend that the maximum 
rates of interest are not remunerative, particularly with regard 
to petty loans which form the bulk of their loan operations. 
But it should be noted that ih spite of the gradual fall in the 
total number of licence holders, Kolhapur district has continued 
right from 1949 to have the largest number of licensed money- 
lenders as compared to those in other districts of the State. 
The amount of finance made available by them was also quite 
large. 
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The taluka-wise distribution of money-lenders in the district 
in l§55-56 was as follows : — 


Name of Taluka or Mahal. 


No. of licensed 
money-lenders. 


CHAPTER 7. 
Finance. 

Money-Lenders. 
Rates of Interest. 


Karvir 

■ • • 

... 1,137 

Ajra 

... 

49 

Hatkanangale 

... 

... 596 

Bavada 

... 

3 

Shirol 

... 

... 135 

Radhanagari 

... 

... 113 

Shahuwadi 

... 

46 

Panhala 

... 

... 245 

Bhudargad 

... 

85 

Kagal 

... 

... 277 

Gadhingldj 

... 

... 196 


Total 

... 2,882 


The following table shows the amount of loans advanced by 
licensed money-lenders to non-traders and as far as available, 
to traders from 1949-50 to 1955-56 : — 


(Q.O.r.) l-o Vf 768—26 
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The figures given in the above (able about loans advanced by CHAPTER 7. 
money-lenders need not be taken as fully indicative of the F ,~ c 
business of the money-lenders in the district. Under the Mo.vev-Lksdeks. 
scheme of the Act loans extended to traders are exempted Working of the Act. 
from the provisions of the Act except for the purposes of 
sections 23 and 25. Money-lenders were, therefore, tempted to 
take an undue advantage of this concession. The Registrar 
General in his Administration Report for the year 1952-53 
remarked as follows : — 

"A number of money-lenders are found to be advancing 
loans to persons who really arc not traders, as defined in the 
Act. Transactions which in pith and substance are nothing 
but loans and promissory notes, arc made to assume the garb 
of advances and hundis. It is also noticed that a number of 
persons who were in the past doing money-lending business 
have now resorted to purchase and sale business which in 
essence are monej'-lcnding transactions.” 

Since September, 1946, the Kolhapur Money-lenders Act, 

1946, promulgated by the then Kolhapur State Government was 
in force in the district. With the merger of the State in 1949, 
steps were taken to apply the Bombay Money-lenders Act to 
this area and it was made applicable in 1949. 

A large number of money-lenders in the district are 
commission agents or dalals who advance loans to agriculturists 
on the security of their agricultural products. As noted by 
the Registrar General of Money-lenders in his report for the 
year 1950-51 the commission agents affiliated to the Shahupuri 
Merchants’ Association advanced, annually, loans to the extent 
of one crore rupees to agriculturists for production of gur. This 
was far in excess of the total finance made available by 
co-operative societies which amounted to Rs. 24-53 lakhs and 
Rs. 53-99 lakhs during the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 respectively. 

It is found, that quite a large number of these commission 
agents did not obtain licences on the plea that they did not 
charge any interest. 

As gur is the chief agricultural product of the district, 
money-lenders advance loans to agriculturists usually on the 
security of gur. The general mode of repayment of loans is 
in kind i.e. in gur. This being so, it is difficult to find out 
precisely the rate of interest charged by them. 

Our enquiries (in 1957) show that most of the clients of village 
money-lenders are agriculturists. On the other hand, town 
money-lenders have a variety, of clients which include 
labourers, small employees and petty retailers. The amount 
of loan lent to an individual debtor varies between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 8,000. The demand for loans was for varied 
purposes, the chief among them being agricultural improvement. 

Such loans to agriculturists were generally, given for a period 
of one year. The loans advanced to salaried persons and 
labourers were for shorter terms. 

(o.o.r.) ii*o Vf 768—20a 
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chapter 7. Money-lenders in the district were also engaged in certain 
Finance other activities, such as retail shopkeeping, commission agency, 
Mobey-Lekdess. etc. They generally did not accept deposits from the public. 
Working of tte Act.They carried on their business of money-lending on their own 
capital, supplemented by their earnings from other businesses 
which they usually pursue. Some money-lenders in towns 
who were also businessmen or commission agents had access 
to the resources of the organised banks— both joint stock and 
co-operative. 

The importance of money-lenders in the rural credit structure 
is expected gradually to diminish in future, thanks to the 
legislation that has been and may be passed for regulating their 
activities. It is also realised that strengthening of institutional 
agencies to supply the necessary credit to rural population is 
equally necessary. That alone will remove the necessity of 
having to go to the money-lender for obtaining the necessary 
finances. 


Aobicultural 
Debtobs' Relief 
Act. 


Agriculturists always resented the exploitative practices 
followed by money-lenders and their resentment found a violent 
expression as far back as 1875 in what came to be known ^ as 
the Deccan Riots. It was these riots which led to the passing 
of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act of 1879. This Act which 
was intended to reduce the aggregate indebtedness of the 
farmers and restrict the transfer of land from cultivators to 
money-lenders was subsequently repealed and re plac ed by the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII) of 1939. 
The scheme of this Act envisaged a compulsory scaling down 
of debts and subsequent arrangements for the repayment of the 
adjusted amounts in manageable instalments. 


Under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, the term 
“Agriculturist” meant not only genuine agriculturists of -he 
cultivating class but also pseudo-agriculturists who merely 
owned land but did not cultivate it by themselves. As a |f ms t 
this, the term “ debtor ” as defined in the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors’ Relief Act was more definite. Under^ this Art, the 
term “debtor” meant an indebted person who is a holder ox 
land and who is cultivating land personally- Further the 
income of the debtor from sources other than agnculture should 
not exceed 33 per cent, of his total annual income or Rs. ouu 
whichever is greater. Income from land got cultivated by 
tenants is regarded as non-agricultural income under the Act. 

The Act was amended in 1945 and again in 1947 with a vieu 
to consolidating the law for the relief of agricultural debtor; 
and for remedying certain other defects which the working o- 
the Act had brought to light. The Debt Adjustment Board; 
were dissolved and the administration of the Act was entrustec 
to civil courts. Subsequent minor amendments were made ir 
1948 and 1950. 
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Individual debts exceeding Rs. 15,000 were kept outside the CHAPTER 7. 
purview of this Act. According to the provisions of clause (iv) — 
of sub-section (2) of section 32, the rate of interest in case of Agricultural 
awards should not exceed six per cent., per annum or such less Debtors’ Relief 
rate as may be notified in that behalf by the State Government AcT * 
or the rate agreed upon between the parties when the debt was 
originally incurred or the rate allowed by the decree in respect 
of such debts, whichever is the lowest. Government fixed 
(in 1948-49) four per cent, per annum as the rate of interest for 
purposes of awards made under section 32(2) of the Act. In 
case of awards passed in favour of Land Mortgage Banks under 
section 33, the Banks are entitled to recover the amount due to 
them from the debtor together with interest at such rate as 
the State Government may notify. Six per cent, per annum was 
the rate fixed by Government for the purposes of awards made 
under section 33(3). However, this was raised to 7£ per cent, 
in 1953-54 by a Government Notification, dated 12th October, 

1953. The Act, together with the amendments, was made 
applicable to Kolhapur district with effect from 1st May, 1949, 
after its integration with the then Bombay State. 

The number of applications received by the civil courts till 
30th June, 1950, was 66,944. Of these, 694 applications were 
later withdrawn — 26 by the debtors and 668 by the creditors. 

Only six applications could be disposed of during the first year. 

The speed was, however, increased in the years that followed 
as indicated in the table given below : — 
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The table given above shows that the total number of appli- 
cations disposed of by various civil courts since 1st May, 1949, 
to 30th June, 1956, was 82,189 and the total amount involved 
in these applications was Rs. 5,71,10,937. During the same 
period debts were reduced by Rs. 77,44,446. 

Debt relief and money-lending legislation was viewed with 
alarm by private money-lenders. They took a gloomy view 
of their risks and hesitated in providing loan facilities to agricul- 
turists. As a result some agriculturists found it difficult to 
secure credit facilities. Particularly affected were those debtors 
whose cases were either pending before the courts or adjusted 
by the awards of the courts according to the provisions of the 
Act. The very process of adjustment involved so many restric- 
tions on the alienability of their property that no lending agencies 
were favourably disposed towards them. Meanwhile, they had 
to raise crops, and before that raise money for the crops.* 

Vacuum was thus created in the rural credit structure. 
Government took a serious view of the situation and instituted 
the system of crop or seasonal finance. The principal agencies 
which have been recognised for grant of crop or seasonal 
finance are the following: — 

(1) Co-operative Societies ; 

(2) Revenue Department (Tagavi Loans) ; 

(3) Grain Depots; 

. (4) Persons authorised under section 54 of the Bombay 

Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947. 

As far as possible, crop or seasonal finance is advanced 
through co-operative societies to persons who are parties to the 
proceedings or awards under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ 
Relief Act. Advances made through agencies other than co- 
operatives are not, therefore, very large. The advances are 
secured by crops grown by them. They are essentially short 
term in character and their chief object is to finance at 
reasonable rates of interest, agricultural operations connected 
with the raising of crops. Societies have been advised to keep 
a watch over the crops and to effect prompt recoveries. Inspite 
of this provision, there have been defaults in many cases. 

The following table shows the position as regards advances of 
crop or seasonal finance through the co-operative societies in 
Kolhapur district in the years 1949-50 to 1955-56: — 

1 Vido “All India Rural Crodit Survey Committee Report, Volume II, 1954, 
page 124.” 
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The lablc indicates that co-operative societies have not been chapter 7. 
able to meet fully the requirements of the agriculturists. The — 
amount actually advanced always fell short of the amount applied CnorfrNArrcE. 
for. The state of recoveries was unsatisfactory throughout 
as is evidenced by the increasing amounts of outstandings and 
ovorducs at the end of every year from 1949-50 to 1955-56. The 
table also reveals the fact that more and more people have 
begun to avail themselves of this kind of financial assistance. 

In 1949-50, for example, only 2,378 agriculturists had applied for 
crop finance and the amount advanced to them was Rs. 1,76,161. 

As against this in 1955-56 as many as 12,540 had applied and 
they were assisted to the tune of Rs. 9,98,868. This clearly 
indicates the increasingly greater role played by co-operative 
societies in matters of crop finance during recent years. 

These consists of (1) Agricultural Co-operative Credit Co-operative 
Societies ; (2) Multi-purpose Societies ; (3) Primary Land Mort- bS."’*” 
gage Banks ; (4) Non-agricultural Credit Societies and (5) District 
Central Co-operative Banks. 

Any ten persons can apply for the registration of a rural Agricultural Co- 
society. The maximum strength of a society does not ordinarily 
exceed a thousand. The area of operation of a society is, as Constitution. 
far as possible, restricted to a village. Hamlets and small 
villages for which separate societies are not feasible can be 
included in the jurisdiction of a society in the neighbouring 
village. Membership is open to every resident of that area, 
subject to the condition that he satisfies the requirements laid 
down in the bye-laws of the society. The liability of a member 
used to be generally speaking, unlimited. 

The societies raise the necessary funds through (i) issue of 
shares, (ii) acceptance of fixed and savings deposits from their 
members and non-members, and (iii) loans from the Central 
Financing Agencies in the district. The last one, namely, loans 
from the Central Financing Agencies constitute the main source 
of funds. These loans are both short-term and medium-term 
loans and carry 4i per cent, rate of interest per annum. 

These societies provide short-term and intermediate-term Nature of loans. 
finance to agriculturists. Most of the loans are granted mainly 
for productive purposes and seldom for non-productive ones. 

Usually they are granted for a period of less than a year and 
in a few cases for a longer period. Short-term loans are 
generally advanced for the purposes of seasonal agricultural 
requirements and current farm operations, whereas the medium 
term credit is granted for the purchase of oil engines and other 
implements, purchase of bullocks, digging of wells etc. 

The limit upto which a member can borrow is fixed at ten 
times the amount of shares standing at his credit in the society. 

Loans are given mostly on personal security of the borrower and 
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two members. The society may also lake mortgage of immov- 
able property or crops as collateral security. The general practice 
is to give loans in cash. However, they are given in kind 
where the purpose of the loan permits and where there exists 
a suitable organization. 


Nature of loam. 


Hate of Mcmt. The rate of interest charged by the societies varies according 
to their financial position and on the rate at which they borrow 
from other financial agencies. However, Government has helped 
societies to lower it by giving subsidies to meet their expenses. 


Members, In 1950-51 there were 384 societies in Kolhapur district with 
Membership and a membership of 39,089 and a working capital of Rs. 36,24,211. 
or »ng api at. 1955-56 there were 690 societies with a membership of 
88,752 and a working capital of Rs. 1,44,57,034. 

The following tables show the working of agricultural 
co-operative credit societies (limited and unlimited) in Kolhapur 
district for the years 1950-51 to 1955-56: — 
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These societies mark a further stage of evolution of agricul- 
tural credit societies. These societies are also essentially credit 
societies but their objects arc wider in so far as they combine 
marketing of agricultural produce with the provision of short- 
term credit. 

Organization of these societies was recommended in the joint 
report submitted in 1939 by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
and Shri V. L. Mehta. They further suggested that where 
market facilities are available, multi-purpose societies should be 
registered with the object of supplying normal cultivation needs 
of its members, who, in their turn were to execute an agree- 
ment binding themselves to bring all marketable produce for 
sale to the society. 

A multi-purpose-society undertakes business of a more varied 
and responsible nature than an agricultural credit society. 
Besides supplying short-term and intermediate-term finance, it 
aims at supplying such agricultural requisites as seeds, manures, 
fodder and arranging for joint sale of members’ produce. 

Government has authorised the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies to sanction loans at 4 per cent, to a multi-purpose society 
undertaking construction of a godown for storing agricultural 
produce and other requisites. The amount of loans should not 
exceed two-thirds of the cost of construction, subject to 
a maximum of Rs. 2,000. A loan exceeding this amount may 
be granted with the prior permission of Government. In the 
year 1957-58, two societies received Rs. 15,000 as loans and 
Rs. 5,000 as subsidies for construction of godowns. Realising 
the importance of efficient and trained staff, Government has 
undertaken to give grants to the newly started multi-purpose 
societies and to newly opened branches of the existing sales 
societies for meeting management expenses. Government con- 
tributed Rs. 3,14,900 to 33 societies and 37 societies were given 
subsidies amounting to Rs. 22 ; 200 in 1957-58 for meeting mana- 
gerial expenses. 

The figures about the working of multi-purpose societies are 
included in the foregoing tables which show the working of 
agricultural co-operative credit societies. 

Out of a total of 1,079 villages in the Kolhapur district as 
many as 825 villages were under the co-operative fold by June 
1958 i.e. nearly 76 per cent, of the villages .were covered by the 
agricultural credit and multi-purpose societies. The total rural 
population of the district was 10,31,000 and the total membership 
of all the agricultural credit and multi-purpose societies was 
1,06,000 as on 30th June 1958. Assuming that one member 
represents a family of five persons on an average, the total 
rural population under the co-operative fold came to 5,30,000. 
On percentage basis this works out to be 52 per cent. 
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CHAPTER 7. Neither co-operative societies nor commercial banks can 
Finance Provide funds for the cultivator’s long-term requirements such 
Co-og rB-m rs as purchase of implements, improvement of land, repayment 
Societies asd of old debts contracted by him or by his ancestors. Co-operative 
Primary Land societies j roth their limited resources cannot afford to lock- 
Slortgage Banks, up their funds for a long period. Moreover, long-term lending 
is a specialised business requiring the services of expert valuers 
of landed property. Land Mortgage Banks are specially organized 
and equipped to perform the essential function of providing 
long-term credit to the cultivator on the security of land. 

There was no land mortgage bank in the district till 1957. 
The need for having such a bank is, however, keenly felt and it 
is realised that the progress of co-operative movement will be 
further accelerated after its formation. 

Ison- Agricultural These are mostly urban societies whose members are trades, 

Credit Societies, artisans, factory workers etc. residing in towns. These societies 
include urban banks, salary earners’ societies etc. 

Constitution. The area of operation is restricted to a town or its part or 
even a department of any institution private or Government 
Membership is open to all persons residing within the area of 
operation. The liability of members is limited. A person cannot 
be a member of more than one society without prior sanction 
of the Registrar or the Assistant Registrar. 

Fund^ Capital is raised by issuing shares, accepting deposits — 
current, savings and fixed — and by borrowing from the central 
financing agency. Borrowing from outside is limited to eight 
times the paid-up share capital plus the accumulated reserves 
and building fund minus the accumulated losses. 

Fur-fiions. The main function of such societies is to advance loans to 
members either on personal security or on mortgage of property 
or on the security of valuables pledged. Cash credits^ are 
allowed and overdrafts sanctioned on any of these securities. 
These societies and more particularly the urban co-operative 
banks also carry on modem banking operations. 

In 1950-51 there were 43 societies in Kolhapur district with 
Voritfn? Capital. a membership of 21,661 and working capital of Rs. 51,28,259. 

^ By 1955-56 the number of societies rose to 47, membership =.0 
26,788 and working capital to Rs. 86,87,646. 

The following tables show the working of these societies 
during 1950-51 and 1955-56: — 
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This is an agency that draws surplus funds from private chapter 7. 
investors and passes them on to primary societies which cannot pi^" ce 
raise locally all the capital required by their members. Besides, co-operative 
it also serves as a balancing centre accepting at a reasonable Societies and 
rate of interest the surplus funds of one society and transferring District^Centmi 
them to those Who need them. Co-operative Bank. 

The liability of members is limited. Strictly from a theoretical Constitution. 
point of view, such a bank ought to be a federation of primary 
co-operative societies. This has, however, been modified to admit 
private investors, who can help .the movement by their contri- 
butions but cannot be members of primary societies on account 
of their unlimited liability. 

The funds consist of (1) share capital ; (2) reserve and other Funds. 
funds; (3) deposits — current, savings and fixed — from societies 
and the general public and (4) loans or overdrafts from banks. 

Share capital and l-eserve funds constitute a major portion of 
the owned capital. As the banks are based on limited liability 
they raise initial capital by floating shares, generally fully paid 
up on allotment. It is binding on societies and individuals 
who borrow from the central bank to be members by purchasing 
shares ; sometimes in proportion to their borrowings. 

A major portion of the working capital of the bank is derived 
from deposits — current, savings and fixed. It is also permitted, 
subject to certain restrictions, to accept deposits from local 
bodies, to supplement the resources obtained by means of 
deposits. The central bank can raise loans from the apex bank. 

The Central Co-operative Bank of the district had availed 
itself of an additional source of funds namely, the capital raised 
by floating debentures. It raised Rs. 97,500 by way of 
debentures in the former Kolhapur State in the year 1945-46. 

The debentures carried an interest of 3 per cent, per annum and 
the principal and interest thereon was guaranteed by the ex- 
Kolhapur State. These have, however, been duly redeemed by 
the Bank in the year 1956. 

The main function of the central bank is to finance primary Functions. 
societies within the area of operation. Societies are financed on 
the basis of the detailed statements of normal credits of 
members prepared by them. The statement shows, among 
other things, the deposits of each member with the society, the 
value of lands held and other details giving a comprehensive 
picture of his economic position. The upper limit to the loan 
to be granted to each individual is fixed by the central bank on 
the basis of this statement. Provision of nominal membership 
is made in bye-laws, to enable the central bank to provide 
finance to members of primary societies, other than urban banks 
and sales societies, against the security of agricultural produce 
and other valuables. 



chaptzh 7. -in places woere multi-purpose societies or ssle societies cannot 
fee organized, the district central bank may undertake to make 

arrangements for the sale of agricultural produce, nartieularlv 

* 

or 
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.-r'-tt.'-b T zizZ. nominal members. 
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The history of the development of the central financing 


ill central financing agencies in the district, one each at 
Ichalksrsnjl and Kagai. fn addition to the Kolhapur State Co- 
operative Bank. At the time of the merger, there mere about 
6-09 co-operative societies in the district, of -which agricultural 
co-cperat i*res alone numbered 548. The resources of the central 
financing agencies vrere very meagre and they mostly catered to 
the needs of their individual members, instead of attempting the 
development of their affiliated primaries. Even the Kolhapur 
State Co-operative Bank could finance only 144 agricultural 
co-operatives in the district and that too inadequately. Besides, 
the arrangements for supervision and inspection vrere totally 
unsatisfactory. Hence, bulk of the progressive agriculturists of 
the district, vrho vrere mostly sugarcane growers, as also their 
e Phsdr J f groups) vrere being financed by commission agents 
in the Shahuouri market. 





ion agents considerably curtailed their lendings and 


_ c co-operatives, especially agricu 

turaL vras felt. The vreak central financing agencies vrere there- 
fore. converted into Urban Co-operative Banks and the Kolhapur 
State Co-operative Bank vras converted into a District Central 

Co-operative Bank. But. even the latter did not have enougn 

- __ «• 



merer ore, decided after discussions among the Registrar, tne 
Areoc Bank and the District Central Bank to restrict the area ox 
operations of the Central Bank to four talukas, till it strengthened 
itself, both financially and administratively and to entrust tne 
remaining seven talTiks? to the Bombay State Co-operative Sank. 
To ' Hi ~ 
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Act, 1956, the Chandgad taluka of the Belgaum district in 
Mysore State was added to the Kolhapur district and one more 
branch of the State Co-operative* Bank was opened at Chandgad 
early in 1957. From an humble beginning of advancing loans to 
the tune of Rs. 18 lakhs only, in the year 1951, the bank in the 
year 1958 advanced loans amounting to Rs. 153 lakhs — a pheno- 
menal rise of eight times in the advances of the Bank. 

The State Co-operative Bank played a very leading part in the 
rehabilitation and reorganisation of the co-operative movement 
in the district. In particular, its role as the central financing 
agency catering to the credit needs of the agricultural and 
marketing co-operatives of the district was noteworthy. The 
following table (No. 9) shows the extent of finance made 
available by the bank, a large portion of which was advanced 
to agricultural and marketing co-operatives: — 
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The loans were given both in cash and in kind (manures, oil, CHAPTER 7. 
etc.). Recoveries were also effected in cash and through the — 
sale of jaggery. While the finance granted to agricultural coSmKwa 
co-operatives has helped them to meet the requirements of their Societies and 
members for raising of crops and also to improve their methods Banks. 
and standards of cultivation, the finance granted to the marketing co-«^t?v» Bm* 
co-operatives has helped them to secure the manurial and other 
agricultural requisites and to sell their produce. It may be 
observed that as a result mainly of the attempts that have been 
made for linking credit with marketing nearly 80 per cent, 
of the members’ produce is marketed through the co-operative 
marketing agencies. The State Co-operative Bank has achieved 
a fair measure of success in implementing the crop loan system 
in the sugarcane growing areas of the district. The Bank has also 
assisted the members of co-operatives in constructing minor 
irrigation projects, ensuring permanent and adequate water 
supply. 


In accordance with the approved policy of reorganisation and 
setting up of one central financing agency for each of the 
districts in the whole of the Bombay State, it was also decided 
earlier that the State Co-operative Bank should in course of time 
withdraw from the district in two or three stages, as and when 
the District Central Bank developed itself. The Kolhapur 
District Central Co-operative Bank was re-organised and 
strengthened in 1958. Its nominated Board, however, decided, 
in view of the Bank’s resources, to take over all co-operative 
business other than the financing of the three sugar co-operatives, 
the District Purchase and Sale Union, 10 agricultural societies in 
Kagal talulca and co-operative societies in Radhanagari talulca. 
The State Co-operative Bank accordingly closed six of its branches 
in the district with effect from 1st February 1959 and handed 
over the business to the District Central Co-operative Bank. Only 
one branch of Laxmipuri in Kolhapur city of the State 
Co-operative Bank is now functioning. 


The Bank was established during the year 1938. In the first District Central 
year of its working it had a total membership of 44 consisting Bank, 

of 17 societies and 27 individuals. A 


In 1950-51, the Kolhap.ur District Central Co-operative Bank Membership and 
had a membership of 1,276 individuals and 322 societies and Working Capital, 
banks and a working capital of Rs. 30,10,526. It had in 
1955-56 a membership of 2,904 and a working capital of 
Rs. 35,68,918. 


The following table shows the working of the bank for the 
years 1950-51 to 1955-56:— 
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During World War II (1939-43), such certificates were again 
introduced anti even after the War they have been continued 
in a more intensive form because small savings from a large 
number <<f people can become a substantial item in the capital 
resources that are required for carrying out the Nation’s 
Five-Year Plans. 
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The following categories of investments have been classified 
as Small Savings Investment since 1957 : — 

(1) Twelve- Year National Plan Savings Certificates issued 
in denominations of a minimum of Rs. 5 and a maximum 
of Rs. 5.000 and yielding simple interest of 5-41 per cent, or 
compound interest of 4*25 per cent. 

(2) Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates issued 
in denomination of Rs. 50 and Multiples of Rs. 50 and 
yielding interest of 4 per cent, per annum which is paid 
every year. 

(3) Fifteen-Year Annuity Certificates whereby accumulated 
savings can be invested as a lump sum and received back 
in monthly instalments for a period of 15 years, the rate of 
interest being about 4.1 per month compound. 


Total subscriptions received to the Treasury Savings Deposit 
Certificates since the inception of the scheme in 1951 till March 
1958 at the Kolhapur branch of the Stale Bank of India, 
Treasury and Sub-treasuriea in the district amounted to 
Rs. 19,33.200 and the total amount refunded before maturity 
fill January 1957 amounted to Rs, 42,000. 


Rupees 14,000 were invested in the 15 years annuity certificates 
during the period 1952 to 1957 in the district of Kolhapur. 


The figures of actual gross and net collections in small 
savings in the district for the period from April 1957, to 
February 1958, were Rs. 53,05,000 and Rs. 11,31,000 respectively. 
They were exclusive of investments in post office savings 
banks. 


With the nationalisation of life insurance business, the Aoekoiks Doino 
Life Insurance Corporation of India became the foremost and I bu^^s E 
the largest single agency doing life insurance business in 
India. The corporation was constituted by passing the Life 
Insurance Corporation Act of 1956 and was officially established 
on 1st September, 1956, by the Government of India. From 
this date, all Indian insurers and provident societies as also 
all foreign insurers ceased to carry on life insurance business 
anywhere in India. However, general insurance which 
includes fire, marine, accident and other insurance business 
is kept open to private enterprise. Most of the former 
insurance companies and societies which used to transact all 
insurance business including life, have now switched over 
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chapter 7. entirely to general insurance business. Others which had life 
Finance insurance as their main business have ceased to exist consequent 
Agencies Doikg upon the nationalisation of life insurance business. 

HcsTNEssf Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of 
Working of the the corporation, Kolhapur district is placed under the territorial 
Corpraration^to °tho jurisdiction of Satara Division of the Western Zone together 
District. with the districts of North Satara, South Satara, Sholapur, 
Ratnagiri and Osmanabad. The corporation has its only 
branch-office in the district at Kolhapur and it covers the 
territory of Kolhapur and Ratnagiri districts. The total 
business proposed and completed during September 1st, 1956 
to August 31st, 1957, amounted to Rs. 80,73,800 and Rs. 52,69,750 
respectively. 


Joist Stock 
Banks. 


The following are the places in the district having banking 
offices (other than co-operative Banks) Gadhinglaj, Ichal- 
karanji, Jaisingpur, Kolhapur and Kurundwad. The table 
belo.w gives the names of banks having offices in each of the 
above places: — 


TABLE No. 11. 

Kolhapur District— Banking Offices (other than 
Co-operative) in 1956. 


Names of Places. 

Names of Banks baying offices. 

Nature of the office. 

Gadhinglaj 

The Belgauja Bank Ltd. 

Branch office. 

Iclialkaranji 

Tho Sangli Bank Ltd. 

Do. 


The New Citizen Bank of India Ltd. . . 

Do. 

Jaysingpur 

The Ratnakar Bank Ltd. 

Do. 


Tho Belgaum Bank Ltd. 

Do. 

Kolhapur 

The New Citizen Bank of India Ltd. . . 

Do. 


The Commercial Bank Ltd. 

Registered office. 


The Bank of Maharashtra Ltd. 

Branch office. 


Tho United Commercial Bank Ltd. . . 

Do. 


Tho Stato Bank of India Ltd. 

Do. 


The Canara Industrial and Banking 
Syndicate. 

Do. 


The United Western Bank Ltd. 

Do. 


The Central Bank of India Ltd. 

Pay office. 


Tho Batnakar Bank Ltd. 

Registered office. 


Tho Sangli Bank Ltd. 

Branch office. 

Kurundwad 

The Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad 

Registered office. 
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It would be seen from the above table that only three banks chapter 7. 

viz., The Commercial Bank Ltd., The Ralnakar Bank Ltd. and 

The Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad Ltd. have their registered Joi^Stock 
offices in the district. The rest have them outside the district. Banks. 
These include the branch-office of the State Bank of India at 
Kolhapur. 


The first bank that was established in Kolhapur district in 
1913 was an urban co-operative Bank viz., the Kolhapur 
Urban Co-operative Society (now known as the Kolhapur 
Urban Co-operative Bank Ltd.). Among the banks having 
their registered offices in the district, the first one viz., the 
Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad Ltd. was established in 1920. 

The other two viz., the Commercial Bank and the Ralnakar 
Bank Ltd., were registered in 1936 and 1943 respectively. 

Mention may also be made of the Bank of Kolhapur, which 
was registered in the year 1926. The total deposits and the 
total loans and advances of the bank amounted to Rs. 90,54,000 
and Rs. 68,21,000 respectively in the year 1951. The bank was 
subsequently closed down. There were other banks also 
which had their registered offices in the district, but most of 
them either went into liquidation or merged with other banks. 

Thus, there were eight banks in the city of Kolhapur as 
recorded in "Social Sumy of Kolhapur city Volume II". 1 

Operations of the Joint Stock Bank .— The main business Operations of tho 
of these banks is to attract deposits — current, fixed and 0in 00 an B ' 
savings and to make available the requisite finance to 
their clientele. In all, there are eleven commercial banks 
operating in the district since 1957. They finance the 
storage and movement of agricultural produce in general and 
jaggery, the main agricultural product of a high quality, in 
particular. They also provide finance to various industries of 
the district such as textile mills, sugar mills, oil mills, 
engineering concerns etc. against pledge or hypothecation of 
liquid assets. Their insistence on tangible securities which 
are easily realisable is in tune with the common practice of 
banks as regards their advances. They are not so much 
concerned with the use of funds they lend as with the 
prospects of their repayment and the margin of profit. Their 
profits are mainly derived from the differences between the 
cost of their borrowings and the income from their advances. 

The Kolhapur branch of the former Imperial Bank of India 
which was opened in 1952 was taken over by the State Bank 
of India when the latter came to be established in 1955. This 
branch undertakes all commercial banking transactions. As 
an agent of the Reserve Bank of India, the branch conducts 
Government cash work, provides remittance facilities to banks, 
extends exchange and remittance facilities to the public and 
pays, receives, collects and remits money and securities on 


1 “ Social Survey of Kolhapur City — Voltuno II ”, Shri N. V. Sovani, 1951. 
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Government account. Kolhapur is one of the centres at which 
a “Pilot” scheme for the provision of credit to small scale 
industries is being worked by the State Bank of India in 
collaboration with the State Financial Corporation, Govern- 
ment authorities and co-operative banks. The object of the 
scheme is to enable a small industrial unit to obtain its entire 
credit requirements expeditiously by approaching one of the 
local agencies participating in the scheme. 


The following tables giving statistical information regarding 
the operations of various -joint stock banking offices in the 
district include also the figures of the branch-office of the 
State Bank of India at Kolhapur: — 



Ownership op Deposits with the banks in Kolhapur district for the 'y ear 1955-56. 
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TABLE No. 13. 

Ownership op Deposits with the banks in Kolhapur 
DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1955-56. 



j 

Savings Deposits. 

i 

Deposits of 

Its, 50ft and above. 

Less than Rs. 500. 


Number. 

Amounts. 

Number. 

Amounts. 

I. Business 

115 

Its. 

2,88,331 

1 

615 

Rs» 

53,397 

II. Personal 

1,645 

! 

1 

34,34,178 

8,498 

5,65,583 

III. Others 

48 

2,79,436 

49 

2,598 

Total 

1.SQ8 

40,01,945 

9,162 

6,21,578 
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iABLb, I>To..l5. 

A^.'alvsis or Advices or baitss i;r Kolhapur district 
ACCOR 3 I 2 TG TO PURPOSE FOR THE TEAR 1955-56. 



? r 
j or 

Ay"r— r‘g-. 

Percertageto 
total zc.Tzzr.zz. 

M J l» l» •• » • 

t 

» 

. 5-5 • 

Rs. 

4,40,255 

Per cert. 

5*15 

H- Coricrercfi 

..[ 1,445 

45.72.013 

53*47 

HL Arr~Itrr* 

..; 45 

75,272 

1*03 

IT. pera-ora! ard Profeniorai 

3 ATI 

15.77,312 

22*04 

V. AS other* 

... I*> ^ 

51,030 

| 1*2S 

Total 

4.513 ' 

71.57,432 

! ico-co 


TABL& Iso. 16. 


Analysis of advances or 2A;rrs in Kolhapur district 
ACCORDING TO SEC URI T Y FOR THE TEAR 1955 - 55 - 


! 

No. of 


Arrorrt. 

| Parcertare to 



' 


; total adrareea. 


s 

t 

B*. 

< Per cert. 

L Secrrec A dvarses — 




3*44 

1. Govermert arid Trrriec- 

[ SO 

5 

2,45,575 

Eecnritfs*. ! 

> 

f 


; 

2. *•*- - - of .Jc~ t-Stccb 

1 20 


1,07.333 

; i*5o 

etc. j 

j 

[ 

; 


i 

3. Gijd ard Surer BrSiorJ 

1 3.517 

f 

I7.S3.732 

• 25*01 

Gold and Surer omsr.'er.‘;J 

{ 




4. 7 5. *g«S; - 

{ 

t 

“ 


, 

fc} Asri^TttrrzI rrfyrvrrcv 

; si 


1,25,253 

? I' 75 

chit:. 

V 



; 

^rcc- 2 z r i c n 1* n r 2 . 1 

l 

; £4 


2,75.500 

: 12*23 

c-orrrviriiea. 




\ 

\ 

5. Beal Estate — 

f 



j *31 

fc) Arrirr-.rra: lard 

; -y- 

( 

* 

22,135 

OtLer propert;** 117 

j 

6,55.520 

0*31 

5. rrredDeroiits 

214 

6.34,575 

>*;7 

7. Other Eerrredadrareei 133 

• 


7,13,524 

5*57 

Total ..j 4333 

t 

51*1.530 

^ 72*33 

II. Other Ucsecrred Adrarces 

| €50 

* 

15,75,5-53 

' 27*61 

Total «*f I ard n . . 5 4,513 

9 

A 

71.57.452 

100*03 
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State aid to Agriculture . — The Government has actively 
helped and encouraged the organisation of co-operative societies 
with a view to making available to the agricultural population 
sources of credit other than the money-lenders. With 
the same object Government has been granting Tagai 
loans to agriculturists to meet their credit requirements. 
The Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act of .1884, were enacted to 
enable Government to grant such loans. The former is 
broadly concerned with long-term finance and the latter with 
short-term accommodation. 

(1) Loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883. 

Loans under this Act are granted to cultivators for works 
of improvement on land, as for example : (a) construction 
of wells and tanks, (b) drainage, reclamation from rivers, 
protection from floods or from erosion, (c) clearance, enclosure 
or permanent improvement for agricultural purposes, etc. 

The Collector (upto Rs. 7,500), Prant Officer (upto R's. 2,500) 
and Mamlatdar or Mahalkari (upto Rs. 1,000) are the 
authorities specified in the Bombay Land Improvement Loans 
Rules, 1916, who may grant loans and exercise functions of 
a Collector under the Act. 

(2) Loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884. 

Under this Act, loans may be granted to holders of arable 
lands for purchase of seed, fodder, cattle, agricultural stock, 
implements, rebuilding houses destroyed by any calamity. 

(b) maintenance of the cultivators while engaged in sowing 
and tilling their lands prior to the next crop, etc. 

The authorities empowered to grant loans under this Act 
are the Collector, the Prant Officer, the Mamlatdars (specially 
selected by Collector) and the Mamlatdars or Mahalkaris and 
the maximum amount per loan which each of them is 
authorised to grant is Rs. 2.500, 1,000, 500 and 200 respectively. • 

The rate of interest charged in Kolhapur district is 
5 h per cent, for loans granted under these two Acts. 
Rigid emphasis is laid on the value and nature of the security 
which may be accepted against loans. The security generally 
accepted is immovable property (land) whose value generally 
is approximately three times the amount of loan. Movable 
property is rarely accepted as security. Personal security may 
be accepted, even that of one person provided his solvency 
is certain. The security of immovable property is almost 
invariably demanded in case of loans of big amounts. 

Tagai advances given in the district under various Acts and 
schemes were Rs. 2,19,400 in 1950-51, Rs. 4,57,309 in 1951-52 
and Rs. 15,39,163 in 1953-54. The bulk of the advances were 
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granted for different land improvement schemes and veil- 
digging and other irrigation projects. The figures of recoveries 
were Rs. 2,53,439 and Rs. 4,57,436 in 1952-53 and 1953-54 
respectively. In 1956-57, the amount of tagai loans sanctioned 
was Rs. 4,64,953, bulk of which was given for land improve- 
ment schemes and various irrigation projects. The rate of 
interest charged was 5-1 per cent, for loans under both the 
Acts. The loans were sanctioned on the security of immovable 
property (land) whose value was not to be less than three times 
the amount of loan. That is, the ratio of the value of the 
security to the loan was 3 : 1. 

The duration of the advances indicates that bulk of them 
represented loans for intermediate and long-term periods. 
The chief reasons for rejection of application were the lack 
of security or adequate security and old dues to Government. 

II. Financial assistance to Industry . — Financial assistance 
to industries is given under the Bombay State-Aid to 
Small-Scale and Cottage Industries Rides, 1935, as 
amended upto 20th January, 1956. Loans are granted by 
the Department of Industries for the following purposes: — 
construction of buildings, godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks, 
etc., and for purchase of land for these purposes: purchase 
and erection of machinery and plant, purchase of raw 
materials ; working capital and finishing. 

The Government of Bombay introduced some amendments 
to the State-Aid to Industries Rules, 1935 in 1955 with a view 
to bringing them in line with the liberalised policy adopted 
by the Government of India to encourage development of 
small-scale and cottage industries. The Central Government 
has placed Rs. 10 lakhs at the disposal of the Government of 
Bombay for the grant of loans to small-scale and cottage 
industries on slightly more liberal terms. 

Loans up to Rs. 75,000 and in exceptional cases even up to 
Rs. 1 lakh can now be granted by the Department of Industries 
to an individual concern. 

The rate of interest is brought down to 5 per cent, 
compound interest per annum with a penalty of half per cent, 
for arrears in payment of instalments of interest and capital. 
As a result of further liberalisation of the rules in January 
1956, the rate of interest on loans not exceeding Rs. 50,000 was 
brought down from 5 per cent, to 3 per cent, per annum. 

Loans are advanced to the extent of 75 P er _ cent, of the 
value of the security offered instead of 50 per cent, 
as formerly provided and they can be given against raw 
materials, goods in process and stock-in-trade in addition <.o 
immovable properties. Loans can also be given against the 
personal security of persons other than the borrower. The 
period of repayment has been increased to a maximum o* 
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Nine industrial units in Kolhapur district were granted 
loans totalling Rs. 1,97,600 under the State-Aid to Small-Scale 
and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935, during the period 
January, 1955 to February, 1958. Of this the biggest slice was 
received by four units of the textile industry which among 
them received in aggregate Rs. 1,25,000 during that period 
for working capital. The rate of interest charged was 
three per cent, in all cases and the loans were for a duration 
of seven years and repayable by annual instalments. 
Three Engineering concerns were granted a total amount of 
Rs. 64,000 during the same period. Of this, Rs. 37,000 were 
given for purchase of machinery and Rs. 27,000 for working 
capital. The duration of these loans was 10 years and they 
were to be repaid by annual instalments. The rate of interest 
charged was three per cent. The other two loans of Rs. 5,000 
and Rs. 3,000 each went to two industrial concerns 
manufacturing respectively the stainless-steel articles and 
chemicals. These were granted for the purpose of working 
capital and carried a rate of interest of three per cent. They 
were repayable in seven and five years respectively in annual 
instalments. 

Financial assistance to cottage and village industries is 
granted under the following four schemes administered by the 
Co-operative Department: 

1. Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to bona fide 
craftsmen and their co-operative societies for purchase of tools 
and equipment and for working capital. 

This scheme has been in operation since 1941 in one form 
or another. Under the latest version of this scheme, financial 
assistance upto Rs. 2,000 (Rs. 1,000 for tools and Rs. 1,000 for 
working capital) can be granted to each artisan. In the 
case of a trained artisan, 25 per cent, of the amount 
sanctioned for tools and equipment can be treated as subsidy. 
The remaining amount for tools and equipment and that for 
working capital is to be treated as loan bearing interest at 
4J per cent, and repayable in five years in equal 
monthly instalments. The securities to be furnished may be 
either one or two personal sureties or the mortgage of 
immovable property. 

Co-operative Societies having at least one-third of their 
members as bona-fide craftsmen or persons following cottage 
industries can be granted financial assistance upto Rs. 5,000 
for the purchase of tools and equipment. Of this amount, 
upto 50 per cent, can be treated as subsidy and the remaining 
portion as loan carrying interest at the rate of 4£ per cent. 
As regards loans for working capital, the Joint Registrar for 
Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries has been 
empowered to give a marginal- Government guarantee ' of 
30 per cent, for a credit upto Rs. 15,000 to be raised by each 
society from the central financing agencies. 
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granted for different land improvement schemes and well- 
digging and other irrigation projects. The figures of recoveries 
were Rs. 2,53,439 and Rs. 4,57,436 in 1952-53 and 1953-54 
respectively. In 1956-57, the amount of tagai loans sanctioned 
was Rs. 4,64,953, bulk of which was given for land improve- 
ment schemes and various irrigation projects. The rate of 
interest charged was 5| per cent, for loans under both the 
Acts. The loans were sanctioned on the security of immovable 
property (land) whose value was not to be less than three times 
the amount of loan. That is, the ratio of the value of the 
security to the loan was 3 : 1. 

The duration of the advances indicates that bulk of them 
represented loans for intermediate and long-term periods. 
The chief reasons for rejection of application were the lack 
of security or adequate security and old dues to Government. 

II. Financial assistance to Industry . — Financial assistance 
to industries is given under the Bombay State-Aid to 
Small-Scale and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935, as 
amended upto 20th January, 1956. Loans are granted by 
the Department of Industries for the following purposes: — 
construction of buildings, godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks, 
etc., and for purchase of land for these purposes; purchase 
and erection of machinery and plant, purchase of raw 
materials ; working capital and finishing. 

The Government of Bombay introduced some amendments 
to the State-Aid to Industries Rules, 1935 in 1955 with a view 
to bringing them in line with the liberalised policy adopted 
by the Government of India to encourage development of 
small-scale and cottage industries. The Central Government 
has placed Rs. 10 lakhs at the disposal of the Government of 
Bombay for the grant of loans to small-scale and cottage 
industries on slightly more liberal terms. 

Loans up to Rs. 75,000 and in exceptional cases even up to 
Rs. 1 lakh can now be granted by the Department of Industries 
to an individual concern. 

The rate of interest is brought down to 5 per cent, 
compound interest per annum with a penalty of half per cent, 
for arrears in payment of instalments of interest Mid capital. 
As a result of further liberalisation of the rules in January 
1956, the rate of interest on loans not exceeding Rs. 50,000 was 
brought down from 5 per cent, to 3 per cent, per annum. 

Loans are advanced to the extent of 75 per-cent, of the 
value of the security offered instead of 50 per cent, 
as formerly provided and they can be given against rav. 
materials, goods in process and stock-in-trade in addition to 
immovable properties. Loans can also be given against the 
personal security of persons other than the borrower. The 
period of repayment has been increased to a maximum, oj. 
ten years. 
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Nine industrial units in Kolhapur district were granted 
loans totalling Rs. 1,97,600 under the State-Aid to Small-Scale 
and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935, during the period 
January, 1955 to February, 1958. Of this the biggest slice was 
received by four units of the textile industry which among 
them received in aggregate Rs. 1,25,000 during that period 
for working capital. The rate of interest charged was 
three per cent, in all cases and the loans were for a duration 
of seven years and repayable by annual instalments. 
Three Engineering concerns were granted a total amount of 
Rs. 64,000 during the same period. Of this, Rs. 37,000 were 
given for purchase of machinery and Rs. 27,000 for working 
capital. The duration of these loans was 10 years and they 
were to be repaid by annual instalments. The rate of interest 
charged was three per cent. The other two loans of Rs. 5,000 
and Rs. 3,000 each went to two industrial concerns 
manufacturing respectively the stainless-steel articles and 
chemicals. These wiere granted for the purpose of working 
capital and carried a rate of interest of three per cent. They 
were repayable in seven and five years respectively in annual 
instalments. 

Financial assistance to cottage and village industries is 
granted under the following four schemes administered by the 
Co-operative Department: 

1. Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to bona fide 
craftsmen and their co-operative societies for purchase of tools 
and equipment and for working capital. 

This scheme has been in operation since 1941 in one form 
or another. Under the latest version of this scheme, financial 
assistance upto Rs. 2,000 (Rs. 1,000 for tools and Rs. 1,000 for 
working capital) can be granted to each artisan. In the 
case of a trained artisan, 25 per cent, of the amount 
sanctioned for tools and equipment can be treated as subsidy. 
The remaining amount for tools and equipment and that for 
working capital is to be treated as loan bearing interest at 
4£ per cent, and repayable in five years in equal 
monthly instalments. The securities to be furnished may be 
either one or two personal sureties or the mortgage of 
immovable property. 

Co-operative Societies having at least one-third of their 
members as bona-fide craftsmen or persons following cottage 
industries can be granted financial assistance upto Rs. 5,000 
for the purchase of tools and equipment. Of this amount, 
upto 50 per cent, can be treated as subsidy and the remaining 
portion as loan carrying interest at the rate of 4£ per cent. 
As regards loans for working capital, the Joint Registrar for 
Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries has been 
empowered to give a marginal- Government guarantee of 
30 per cent, for a credit upto Rs. 15,000 to be raised by each 
society from the central financing agencies. 
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2. Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Backward 
Class artisans for purchase of tools, appliances, etc. 
(i) Financial assistance upto Rs. 2,000 in each case can be 
granted to backward N class artisans for the purchase of tools 
and equipment and for working capital on terms and 
conditions similar to those obtaining in respect of loans and 
subsidies to bona-fide craftsmen. The only modifications are 
firstly that if the backward class artisan has received training 
at one of the peripatetic schools of this Department or in 
a technical institution recognised by Government, the entire 
amount of financial assistance is free of interest and secondly, 
in the case of artisans who have not received such training, 
50 per cent, of the amount is free of interest and the 
remaining 50 per cent, will carry interest at the rate of 
44 per cent. 

(ii) Industrial Co-operative Societies of backward class 
artisans are also eligible for the grant of loans and subsidies 
as in the case of other industrial co-operative societies. 
Exemption from interest in the case of a co-operative society 
is only given when at least 50 per cent, of its members have 
received training in the peripatetic schools maintained by this 
Department or in technical institutions recognised by 
Government. 

3. Under this scheme financial assistance in the form of 
subsidies and loans can be granted to educated persons who 
have studied upto Secondary School Certificate Examination 
or passed the Regional Language Final Examination and who 
are unemployed as well as to educated persons who are 
already engaged in some business, industry or trade. 
Assistance upto Rs. 3,000 in each case is offered to enable such 
persons to set up some cottage industry, business or trade 
or to expand their activities. A sum upto 25 per cent, of the 
total financial assistance can be treated as subsidy in deserving 
cases only and the remaining amount is treated as a loan 
carrying interest at 44 per cent, and repayable in five years 
in equal monthly instalments. Security in the form of one 
or two personal sureties or the mortgage of immovable 
property is insisted upon. 

4. Scheme for grant of Huskell or Nutan Ghanis on loan- 
cum-subsidy basis: — The scheme is meant to induce telis to use 
improved types of ghanis in preference to the old, less productive 
ghanis. 

The following two tables show the financial assistance in 
the form of subsidies and loans sanctioned by the Deputy 
Director of Cottage Industries and Deputy Registrar for 
Industrial Co-operatives, Poona and the Assistant Director oi 
Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives, to Co-operative Societies and bona-fide craftsmen 
during the period 1953-57: — 
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Financial assistance under the scheme for grant of loans and 
subsidies to Industrial Co-operative Societies for purchase 
of tools and equipment and for working capital 
during 1953-57. 


No. 

1 

Industry, 

o 

No. of 
Industrial 
Societies 
assisted. 

3 

Total 
amount of 
subsidy 
sanctioned. 

4 

Total 
nmount of 
loans 

sanctioned. 

G 

Total of 
(4) and (5). 

6 




Rs. 

| 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Tanning 

3 

1G0 

10,200 

10,350 

2 

Leather 

4 

212-GO 

8,137-50 

8,350 

3 

Labour Contract . . 

1 


4,920 

4,920 

4 

Carpontry 

1 

000 

2,100 

3,000 

o 

Wool weaving 

o 

• • • • 

7,600 

7,500 

G 

Lacquer work 

I 

400 

1,600 

2,000 

7 

Ropo making 

3 

750 

4,000 

4,750 

8 

Chnndi audyogik . . 

1 


15,000 

1G.000 

9 

Tin and Copper 

1 

• • • . 

450 

450 

10 

Pottery 

5 

GO 

13,100 

13,150 

11 

Handloom 

31 


1,76,134 

.1,76,134 

12 

Development of 

1 

• • • • 

3,70,450 

3,76,450 


Industrial Estate. 





13 

Womens’ Booiety . . 

1 

260 

750 

1,000 


Total .. 

GG 

2,712-60 

1 

6,15,341-50 

6,23,054 


Finance. 

State Financial 
aid TO 
Aoeioultube 
and Industry. 
II. Financial 
Assistance to 
Industry. 


TABLE No. 18. 

Financial assistance under the scheme for grant of loans and 
subsidies to bona-fide craftsmen for purchase 

OF TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT AND WORKING 
capital during the PERIOD 1953-57. 


No. 

Industry. 

No. of 
individual 
craftsmen 
assisted. 

Total 
amount of 
subsidies 
sanctioned. 

Total 
amount of 
loans 

sanctioned. 

Total of 
(4) & (5). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

f 

Leather 

4 

.... 

5,750 

5,750 

2 

Tailoring 

o 

78 

684 

762 ' 

3 

Carpentry 

i 

i 

1,150 

1,130 

4 

Cement pipe Industry . 

i 

.... | 

3,000 

3,000 


Total . . 

8 

! ! 

1 78 i 

10,584 

10,662 
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CHAPTER 7. 

Finance. 
Stats: Friabciai. 
aid TO 

AoKICtXTCRi: 
ABB IjTDCBTEY. 
II. Financial 
Assistance to 
Industry. 


Financial assistance by the Government is also given in the 
form of Government guarantee sanctioned to different types 
of Industrial Co-operative Societies against the credit they 
receive from the central financing agency of the district on 
the recommendation of the Joint Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives and Village Industries. In 1955-56 Government 
extended to three industrial societies an amount of Rs. 2,500 
as Government guarantee on which loans upto Rs. 11,000 could 
be raised. 


Financial assistance is given also to hand-loom industry by 
the State under tv/o schemes viz., Hand-loom Development 
Scheme and Hand-loom Relief Scheme. The industry 
occupies a very important position in the rural economic 
structure. It can provide occupation to a large number of 
unemployed or underemployed persons. Hand-loom products, 
hov/ever, suffer from the acute competition of the products of 
large-scale textile industry and both the Government of Bombay 
as well as the Government of India took steps to support and 
rehabilitate the hand-loom industry. By a scheme introduced 
in 1953, a total amount of Rs. 57,400 had been given by Bombay 
Government as working capital to weavers’ co-operative 
societies. In 1952 the Government of India constituted an 
All-India Hand-loom Board and allotted certain quotas to 
each State Government out of the proceeds of the additional 
excise duty which v/as levied in 1953 on mill cloth at the rate 
of three pies per yard. A number of development schemes v/ere 
submitted to the All-India Hand-loom Board for being financed 
from the quota of the cess fund allotted to Bombay State. 
On the recommendation of the Board some of the schemes 
v/ere approved by the Government of India and consequently 
financial assistance v/as made available to the industry under 
these schemes. 


In 1954-55 and 1955-56, a total amount of Rs. 1,77,745 v/as 
given as financial assistance in the form of loans, prizes and 
grants under various schemes. This included Rs, 77,900 given 
as loans for working capital to weavers’ co-operatives, Rs. 62,225 
and Rs. 29,178 constituted the grants of rebate on sales of 
hand-loom cloth in the year 1954-55 and 1955-56 respectively. 
Grant of Rs. 3,000 and loans and subsidies amounting ^ to 
Rs. 2,800 v/ere given for establishment of dye-houses during 
these tv/o years. Rs. 1,643 were given as a grant for opening 
sales depots. Under the scheme for grant of loans for share 
capital Rs, 184 v/ere granted during the same period. Under 
another scheme for replacement of throvz-shuttle-looms by 
fly-shuttle looms Rs. 325 v/ere given as grant. Prizes worth 
Rs, 420 v/ere distributed among weavers' societies. Grant of 
Rs. 70 v/as given for hiring carts and another grant of Rs- 
was given for publicity and advertisement to weavers’ societies. 
Besides providing financial assistance directly through the 
various departments, the Government gives medium long-term 
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financial ai-ristancv, though indirectly, to small-scale and 
medium-rind industries through the Bombay State Finance 
Ctuprn.ition which i;: a statutory body having its capital 
mainly contributed by the Stale Government. The Govern- 
in' ni is providing financial aid under different schemes to 
co-operative societies by way of subsidies, loans and contribution 
to the share capital of the societies. In Kolhapur district, the 
total amount given in 1958-59 by way of loans was Rs. 4,03,846, 
subsidies Rs. 3,61,759 and contribution to the share-capital 
Rs. 11.70.090. The societies to receive this assistance were the 
agricultural credit societies, co-operative marketing societies, 
co-operative farming societies, lift irrigation societies, a milk 
union and backward class housing societies. 


Public Limited companies. — Public limited companies, other 
than joint-stock banks and investment trusts numbered 13 in the 
district in 1956. They were engaged in some form of productive 
activity such ns trading, manufacturing, transport, etc. These 
companies required capital for the purpose of acquiring and 
maintaining plant, equipment, buildings and other fixed assets 
and to hold current assets in the form of finished and partly 
finished products, raw materials and stores, liquid cash balances, 
Government and industrial securities etc. The funds required 
may be obtained from net profits and stock capital, loans, and 
debentures, etc. 


CHAPTER 7. 
Finance. 

State Financial 

AID TO 

AoniouT.Tmu: 

AND INDUSTRY. 

II. Financial 
Assistance to 
Industry. 


Joint Stock 
Companies. 
Public Limited 
Companies. 


Classification. 

Of the thirteen companies, three were engaged in the genera- 
tion of electricity and its supply and three in the wholesale 
trade other than that in foodgrains. Of the remaining, 
six belonged to the manufacturing group and one was 
engaged in agricultural products. Of these, one each was 
registered in the years 1942, 1949, 1950 and 1955, two in 1946, 
four in 1947 and three in 1948. 

The companies have been classified according to the nature 
of the business transacted by them. In the manufacturing 
group, are included iron and steel industry, sugar, textile 
industry and drug industries. However, for indicating their 
financial position for the year 1956, the manufacturing group 
is further divided into groups for facilitating industry-wise 
study of financial position for the year under review: — 



TABLE No. 19 — contd. 
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CHAPTER 7. 

Finance. 
Joint Stock 
Companies. 
Public Limited 
Companies. 


J^ re wer f n £ the district thirty-one private limited companies 
working m 1956. Their classification shows that (i) eight were 
^port group ; (ii) nine were in the manufacturing 
miSSi i m ei Skt were in trading and (iv) six were in the 
miscellaneous group. The distribution of the nine companies 
m the manufacturing group was as given below: 


(1) Oil mills 

(2) Cotton 

(3) Pharmaceutical 

(4) Fertilisers 

(5) Toilet 


9 


Out of thirteen companies in the trading and selling group, 
six were selling agencies and two were managing agencies, 
ihe miscellaneous group included dairy and stock raising 
companies. 

The paid up capital of these companies stood at Rs. 68,63,050. 
ihere were only two companies which had a paid up capital 
above Rs. 15,00,000 viz., the Madhavnagar Cotton Mills Ltd., and 
m e rn!J n e £ A S en cies. Those that had paid up capital between 
lAn’nno an< * ®' s> 10,00,000 numbered three and those between 
Rs. 1,00,000 and Rs. 5,00,000 numbered five. 

The total paid up capital at the various groups is shown 


Groups. r Si 

(1) Manufacturing companies ... ... 37,10,600 

(2) Trading and Selling agencies ... ... 20,86,100 

(3) Transport Companies ... ... 6,55,750 

(4) Miscellaneous ... ... 4,10,600 


Total ... 68,63,050 



CHAPTER 8 — TRADE. 


CHAPTER 8. 


Trade. 

The Census statistics of 1951 reveal that trade and commerce Census Statistic! 
provided a primary source of livelihood to 53,858 persons and 
a secondary means of livelihood to 9,894 persons in Kolhapur 
district. Of 53,858 persons deriving their livelihood from 
trade, 14,417 persons were self-supporting ; 36,796 persons 
non-earning dependents and 2,645 persons earning dependents. 

The following table gives the number of self-supporting 
persons engaged in various trades in Kolhapur district: — 

TABLE No. 1. 


Number of self-supporting persons engaged in various trades 
in Kolhapur District according to 1951 Census. 


1 

Sub-division. I 

1 

l 

Employers. 

Employees. 

Independent 
■workers. | 

! 

Total. 

(1) Retail trade otherwise 
unclassified. 

3G0 

727 

1,968 

3,055 

(2) Retail trade in food-stuffs 
including beverages and 
narcotics. 

887 

j 

710 

5,012 

6,609 

(3) Rotail trado in fuel includ- 
ing petrol. 

10G 

127 

352 

586 

(4) Retail trade in textile and 
loather goods. 

255 ] 

! 351 

i;36G 

1,972 

(5) 'Wholesale trade in food- 
stuffs. 

226 

349 

256 

831 

(6) Wholesale trado in comtno- 
dities other than food- 
stuffs. 

42 

j 

28 

167 

237 

(7) Real Estate 

! 

• • • • i 

i '1 

1 

(8) Insurance 

1 

« 1 

14 

39 ’ 

(9) Moneylending, Banking 
and other financial busi- 
ness. 

146 

; 

G41 

i 

i 

301 ; 

1,088 

Total .. 

2,023 

1 

2,957 

1 

9,437 

. 14,417 
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chapter 8. The table indicates the following four distinct characteristics 
Trade. of the district viz., (i) concentration of traders in retail trade, 
Cesscs Statistics. (h) an overwhelming number of retail traders in foodstuffs, 
textile and leather goods, (iii) slight concentration of wholesale 
trade in foodstuffs as compared to other commodities and 
(iv) predominance of independent workers. 

Of the total number of self-supporting traders, 84-7 per cent, 
were engaged ir» various retail trades ; 7*4 per cent, in 
wholesale trade ; 7-5 per cent, in financing business ; and 0-27 per 
cent, in insurance and real estate business. Of the total self- 
supporting traders 65-4 per cent, were independent workers ; 
20-5 per cent, were employers and 14*05 per cent, were 
employees. 

The following table gives rural and urban composition of the 
population whose primary source of livelihood is trade and 
commerce: — 


TABLE No. 2. 

Sub-division. 

' Rnral. 

! 

1 

Urban. 

j Total. 

i 

Self-supporting 

• » 

4,246 

? 

10,171 j 

i 

! 

14,417 

Non-earning dependents . . 

• * 

10,306 

. 

26,490 | 

1 • 

36,796 

Earning dependents 

..! 

i 

j 

» 

1,345 

1,300 j 

f 

i 

i 

2,645 

• 

Total 

1 

I 

< 

15,897 

.1 

37,961 j 

1 

I 

53,858 


Of 14,417 self-supporting persons, 10,171 are from urban 
areas and 4,246 from rural areas. The table reveals that 
in spite of the fact that a major proportion of the population 
lives in rural areas, urban areas accounted for 71*4 per cent, 
of the mercantile community as against 28*6 per cent which 
accounted for rural areas. Of the dependents on the trading 
community, 71*9 per cent, reside in urban areas and the rest m 
rural areas. 

The table below (Table No. 3) gives the total number of 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists earning their . ve :!^ 00 ^ 
from trade and commerce as a secondary means of livelihood 
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prima facie suggests that a greater percentage of agriculturists 
depends upon trade for their secondary means of livelihood 
than non-agriculturists : — 


CHAPTER 8. 
Trade. 

Census Statistics. 


TABLE No. 3. 


Sub-division. 

Agricultural 

class. 

Non-Agricul- 
lurul class. 

Total. 

Self-support ini; 

3,310 

119 

3,705 

Earning.dopendenls 

i 

1,913 

831 

2,744 

l 

Total 

i 

5,259 

! 

1,250 

0,509 


Xo!e . — Separate figures for Chandgad talukn, which forms part of Koiliapur District 
since Reorganisation of States, 1050, nronot available and hence are not inclu- 
ded in the above tables. 


The Miraj-Kolhapur branch of the Southern Railway is the Tjj ade Routes. 
only railway line which connects Kolhapur district with Poona 
and Bombay. The main items of export from Kolhapur are gul 
and sugar. 

“ Till 1845 when the British took over the superintendence, the 
State had no metalled roads. Of the path-ways, those that led 
west down the Sahyadris to the coast were hardly fit for even 
lightly laden cattle, and those that went inland were beaten 
cattle tracks Even today the district, detached by a long 
range of the Sahyadri whose western scrap is precipitious has 
no road communication to sea ports except the State Highway 
which passes through Amba Ghat. Starting at Amba and ending 
at Udgaon, it covers 61 miles and passes through Shahuwadi, 

Panhala, Karwir, Hatkanangale and Shirol talukas of Kolhapur 
district. 

Bounded on the north, by Varna river, the Poona-Bangalore 
Road is the only National Highway passing through Kolhapur 
district. It covers in all about 29 miles in this district, passing 
through the talukas of Hatkanangale, Kolhapur and Kagal. 

The same road connects Kolhapur with Belgaum in the south. 

On the east, Kolhapur is .well linked with Satara and Belgaum 
districts. Most of the taluka headquarters are connected now ’ 
by roads with Kolhapur city which is the main trade centre. 

The Kaladgi-Devagad Road (State Highway) passes through 
the talukas of Bhudargad, Kagal and Radhanagari. The length 
of the road in the district is about 46 miles and 5 furlongs. 

The other State Highway is the Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur -Hyderabad Road entering the district of Kolhapur 

(o.e.r.) X.-C Vf 768—20 




»>. C-‘ 
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the seaports and a number of cattle from neighbouring places chapter 8. 

for sale ; and besides chillies, tobacco and wheat and other — 

grains, molasses is largely exported. At Gadhinglaj the chief tradbRoutes. 

trade is in grain, coarse cloth and cattle. At Kapasi the local 

dealers take grain, chillies and other articles for sale to 

Islampur, Miraj, Sangli and Tasgaon ; at Malkapur grain and 

cattle come from neighbouring villages and cocoanuts, dates 

and other articles from Ratnagiri ports. The chief exports 

are rice, jvari, wheat, grain and chillies. At Murgud grain 

comes in large quantities from neighbouring villages and rice 

is exported. At Ichalkaranji grain and cattle are brought for 

sale. Besides, at the large trade centres, forty-seven small 

weekly markets are held. 


“ The chief imports are salt, metal, cocoanuts, dates, 
groceries, oil, hardware, twist and piecegoods. Salt was 
formerly brought entirely by pack bullocks from the Konkan. 
Under metal come gold, silver, copper, brass and iron. During 
the American War (1862-65) gold and silver were largely 
imported ; during the scarcity of 1876-77 a large amount of gold 
and silver in ornaments left the State ; and since the return 
of prosperity in 1881 and 1882, gold and silver have again been 
imported. Sheets of copper and brass are brought in small 
quantities, and ready-made vessels and drinking mugs in large 
quantities chiefly from Poona. Formerly iron was locally 
smelted and it is now largely brought from Bombay by Vanis 
and Bohoras. It is much used for cart tiers and axles and in 
making iron pots. Dates, groceries, kerosene and cocoanut oil, 
iron buckets) and water-pots are brought from Bombay. 
Steam-spun twist, both English and Bombay-made, is brought 
and sold to hand-loom weavers. Piece-goods are hand-made and 
steam-made. Of hand-made goods, the chief are turbans and 
women’s robes from Poona, Shahapur, Sholapur and Yeola, 
waist-cloths or dhotars from Nagpur and Shahapur and silk 
waist-cloth- or pitarribars and robes or paithanis and turbans 
from Burhanpur and Poona. Of the steam-made cloth the 
.coarse strong-cloth is Bombay-made and the finer-cloth is from 
.England. The chief exports are of grains, rice, jvari , bajri, 
nachni, wheat and gram; of groceries and spices coriander, 
turmeric and chillies ; of oilseeds sesamum, linseed and 
earthnut ; and of other exports cotton, cotton tape, hemp, 
tobacco, molasses and sugar.” 1 


Since the compilation of the old Gazetteer in 1886. there 
has been a considerable change in the. pattern as well as 
organization of trade. The railway system i n India came in 
the; .wake of British rule. It revolutionized the whole transport 
system - and led to the growth of towns which became centres 
of .organized trading activities. 


Change in 
Pattern and 
Organization. 


i'Pago Nos. 204, 206-207. 


(a.O.r.) e-o Yf 70S — 29ct 
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CHAPTER 8. Facilities of road transport are ifairly widely available to 
Trade. lll ° dfetrict. T he Poona-Bangalorc National Highway No 4 

, 1hc district * Tllc major dislrict roads and other 

dKstnet roads also play a vital part. This has led to gul and 

tobacco, the principal exportable commodities of the district 
finding a wider market. The growth of important trade centres 
like Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, etc., establishment of 
organizations of traders and merchants’ associations, the trend 
towards regulated markets (Kolhapur and Gadhinglaj) and the 
establishment of co-operative trading societies like the Shctkari 
oahakan Sangh Ltd., Kolhapur, arc all indicative of a definite 
change in the pattern as well as organisation of trade. 


TnAiiu Oj:ntui:h. 


Inis district produces mainly gul , chillies and turmeric as 
cash ciops while paddy and jowar arc grown as staple crops. 
Fruits and vegetables are also grown in the vicinity of Kolhapur 
city as it serves a good market for sale of such produce. 
Operators in the market play an important role in trade. 
Dalals and adatyas are a connecting link between buyers and 
sellers and they serve as good middle-men between traders. 
Commodities are brought for sale in the market by the sellers 
and kept with their approved dalals. These dalals try to sell 
the produce either to their fellow-traders or they purchase it 
themselves. Bills and vouchers are prepared and the amount 
due is paid to cultivators after deducting all charges. Hours 
of busines are generally in the morning and in the evening. 
The delivery of produce is given either at shops of commission 
agents immediately after sale or at the shop of the traders. 
These traders generally take delivery after a couple of days. 
Groundnuts are sold at so many seers a rupee and an alki oi 
eight maunds of 16 seers each for a particular sum of rupees. 


Agriculturists themselves bring their produce for sale 
Commodities like tur, gram, etc. are imported from villages 
through commission agents or the agents themselves go to the 
villages for purchase. Transport is provided to a considerable 
extent by trucks, and bullock-carts, though railway wagons are 
also utilized often. 


Generally, adatyas, co-operative societies and banks provide 
finance. Even though the rate of interest charged by adatyas 
is exhorbitant as compared to that charged by co-operative 
societies and banks, the cultivators prefer to borrow from the 
former because they get advances quickly without going 
through loo many formalities. The terms and conditions 
involved in borrowing from private agencies like the adatyas 
are that the producers should bring their produce to the shop 
of the dalals and execute the sale through them. 
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There -mu: eight wholesale thaw; centres in the district chapter 8. 
viz. Kolhapur (Karvir taluka). Jaisingpur (Shirol taluka), ^adc. 
Ichalkarnnji and Vadgaon (Ilatkanangale taluka), Gadhi ngl a j , AVn °Q^ s ^ r J n A Dr ' 
Ajra and Halkarni (Gandhinglaj taluka), constituting roughly 
one market, regulated under the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act of 1039 ; and Malkapur (Shahuwadi taluka). 

Chief commodities handled at these centres are as shown 
below : — 

(1) Kolhapur Jaggery, groundnut, paddy, rice, 

jowar, chillies, gram, cotton and 

betel leaves. 

(2) Jaisingpur Tobacco, jaggery, groundnut and 

jowar. 

(3) Gadhinglaj, Ajra Jaggery, groundnut, chillies, cotton, 

and Halkarni. paddy and tobacco. 

(4) Malkapur ... Jaggery, groundnut, onions and 

chillies. 

(5) Ichalkaranji . . Tobacco, jowar, cotton, groundnut, 

. hulthi and chillies. 

(6) Vadgaon ... Jowar, groundnut, jaggery, chillies 

and tur. 

Out of these eight centres of wholesale trade, two viz. 

Kolhapur and Gadhinglaj are regulated markets, declared 
under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939. 
and Ajra and Halkarni serve as sub-markets to the main market 
at Gadhinglaj. The transactions of regulated commodities in 
these two regulated markets mentioned above are described 
in the relevant section. Below is an account of important 
wholesale trade centres. 

Kolhapur. — This centre is mainly famous for gul and ground- Kolhapur, 
nut but paddy, rice, jowar, chillies, gram, cotton and betel 
leaves also enter the wholesale trade. Gul and groundnut are 
regulated commodities and the former worth about Rs. 4£ crores 
is exported annually to Gujarat and other places. 
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CHAPTER S. 

Trade. 

Wboiesaix 

TrsAPr, 

CcxTKr.s. 

Kolhapur. 


The table below gives an idea about the approximate annual 
turnover— both in inspect of quantity and value of various 
commodities arrived at Kolhapur in 1955-56: — 


TABLE No. 4. 


j 

Xame of commodity. 

Annual Turnover. 

Quantity in Bengali ! 
mounds except 
where otherwise 1 

specified. ! 

J 

Value 



1 

! 

Rs. 

Jaggery 


15,10,500 j 

l.S2,34,S2S 

Groundnuts .. . . 


| 

2.51.121 

40,17,036 

Paddy 


22,00? i 

1 

3.06,044 

Rice 



12,44.160 

Jo war 


5.10.020 j 

7l.52.SS0 

Chillies (dried) . . 


3.300 ! 

| 

3,36,000 

Cotton (ginned and unginned) 


| 

5,500 bass.* 1 

c > 

1.10,000 

Turmeric 


1.000 bags.* i 

1 

30,000 


* One bag of turmeric weighs nearly Si to 3 B. Mels. 

* One bag of cotton weighs nearly 1 to 1 J B. MtR 


These commodities after being brought to the market are 
sent to various places. The table below shows the total 
quantity exported outside the district as well as out of 
Maharashtra State : — 


TABLE No. 5. 


Xame of commodity. 

Total arrivals 
in the market.* 

Total exports. 

Local 

consumption. 

Gtd 

15,10,560 

14,20,560 

44,001 

Groundnuts . 

2,51,121 

50,224 

78,503 

Paddy ... 

22,00S • 

11,570 

S.416 

Bice 

35,755 

10,663. 

14.304 

Jowar 

5,10,020 

2,81,008 

2,04,368 

Chillies (dried) 

3,360 

2.380 

1,000 

Cotton (ginned and unginned) . 

5,500 hags. 

— 

5,500 bags. 

Turmeric " . . 

1,000 bags. 

! ’ 

000 bags. 

100 bags. 


* Quantity in 'Bengali inaurids except where otherwise specified. 
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Gul is exported to Bombay, Poona, Gujarat and Karnatak 
(Mysore State), groundnuts to Bombay and Karnatak; paddy, 
rice, jowar and chillies to Konkan and other parts of Kolhapur 
district. Turmeric is exported to Sangli. 


Market charges for the above commodities levied in 1955-56 
in the market are given below: — 


Commission for 
commodities. 


Rs. As. Ps. 

regulated 19 0 Per cent. 

proceeds. 


of sale 


Jaggery (per lump) 


0 0 6 Hamali. 

0 0 3 Weighment charges. 
0 0 1 Market cess. 


Groundnut (per bag) 


0 0 3 Hamali. 

0 0 44 Weighment charges. 
0 0 14 Market cess. 


(Unregulated commodities). 

Foot! grains. Chillies. 


Rs. As. Ps. 

(1) Commission — per cent, of sale 1 11 0 
proceeds. 


Rs. As. Ps. 
1 11 0 


(2) Hamali (per bag} ... 0 2 0 0 2 0 

Hamali (per cart) ... 0 12 0 0 12 0 

(3) Weighment charges (per bag)... 0 10 0 10 

Weighment charges (per cart)... 0 6 0 0 14 0 

(4) Charity (per cart) ... 0 1 6 0 6.0 


These charges are deducted in case of jowar and chillies. 
No such charges are taken in respect of cotton. In the case 
of turmeric, they are as follows: — 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Commission ... ... 1 9 0 

. Hamali (per cart) ... ... 1 8 0 

Weighment charges (per cart) "... I . ... • 0 .7 0 ■ ' ; 


CHAPTER 8. 

Trade. 

Wholesale 

Trade 

Centres. 

Kolhapur. 
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chapter 8. No charges in kind are collected in the case of foodgrains and 
Trade cotton. But in the case of chillies and turmeric, charges in 

WHox.ESALKTr.ABr.kind as levied in the market arc shown below: — 


Centres. 

Kolhapur, 


Item. 


Chillies. 


Turmeric. 


U to 2 seers ... 1J to 2 seers. 

1 seer ... 3 seers. 

1 seer ... 2 seers per bag, weigh- 

ing upto 94 seers. 

2\ seers weighing from 
95 to 106 seers. 

3 seers per bag, weigh- 
ing over 106 seers. 

There were 699 merchants in 1955-56 dealing in regulated 
commodities like gul and groundnut ; all of them were licensed 
by the Kolhapur Market Committee. In addition, there were 
275 merchants including 25 general commission agents dealing 
in other commodities which were not regulated. 

Regulated commodities are brought by agriculturists and sold 
generally through the general commission agents. Sometimes 
they sell directly to consumers. This is also true in respect of 
unregulated commodities such as jowar, chillies, rice etc. 

•Taisin<rpur. Jaisingpur. — Jaisingpur is primarily a market for tobacco which 

is exported to Bombay, Calcuta and other centres. Generally 
agriculturists bring tobacco to the shops of general commission 
agents for sale. There were 38 traders including 12 general 
commission agents operating in the market (1955-56). 
Representatives of the agents go to villages for purchasing. 
Produce thus pui'chased is brought to the market by them 
after obtaining permission of the Central Excise Department. 
Superior quality is generally purchased by commission agents. 

Sales in villages in respect of groundnut and chillies are 
also effected upto l/10lh of the total arrivals at the market. 


Annual turnover, both in respect of quantity and approximate 
value is shown below: — 


Name of commodity. 


Annual Tut 

•nover. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Tobacco 


], 59,700 B. JIds. 

Rs. 

1,11,83,200 

Jaggery 


3,708 lumps 

3G,73G 

Groundnut a 


(ravas). 
1,02, 200 bags. 1 

18,40,572 

Jowar 

•• 

12,000 bags. 1 

4,60,000 


1 A bag contains approximately 2$ B. Mds. but- in case of tobacco, the weight may bo 
(approximate) 1£ B. Mds. 


Bardan sut (per 
bag). 

Kadada (kadta) 
(per bag). 

Kata sut (per 
bag). 
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These commodities, after they are brought to the market, are chapter 8. 
exported to various places. Tobacco is exported to Nipani — — 

(Mysore State), Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Konkan, jaggery WnoI , E sALE Trum 
to Sangli, chillies to Kolhapur and other parts of the district Centres. 

while groundnut is exported to Bombay after removing the •Tafeingpur. 

shells. An idea as to how much quantity is exported and how 
much is retained for local consumption can be obtained from 
the figures given below for the year 1955-56: — 


Xuino of commodity. 

1 

j Exports. 

1 

Local consumption. 

Tobacco 

1. r.1,772 B. Mds. 

7,088 B. Mels. 

Jnggory 

.1.570 rnwfts. 

188 rfnvns. 

Cliillios 

145 bags. 

560 bags. 

Groundnut' 

20,302 bags. 

81,808 bags. 

Jou-nr 

Nil. 

12,000 bags. 


It can be seen from the figures given above that out of the 
total arrivals of tobacco at the market, nearly 95 per cent, is 
exported to Nipani (Mysore State), Madras and Konkan. 
Of the arrivals of jaggery 94 per cent, is exported to Sangli 
while nearly 70 per cent, of arrivals of chillies are consumed 
locally. In the case of groundnut only about 20 per cent, of the 
arrivals are sent to Bombay after being shelled. 

Tobacco is not sold immediately after its arrival. It is 
sold as and when it is demanded. Generally it is sold after 
two to six months. Bags are first weighed twice before and 
after the bargain is struck. After displaying the samples, 
auction-sale is held. Different samples of tobacco, each 
weighing about one-fourth seer (value about Rs. 1-4-0 to 1-8-0) 
are given free of charge to prospective buyers who retain the 
same. 

Weighment is done by the employees of the general 
commission agents. Empty bags are supplied by general 
commission agents to agriculturists and rent for the same is 
charged at eight annas per bag until tobacco is finally sold. 

After sale is effected, payment is made by buyers to general 
commission agents after three months. The latter make 
payment to the producer [agriculturist] only after the 
sale proceeds are received by them from the buyers. 
Commission agents make advances to agriculturists for cultiva- 
tion purposes and when the produce is sold finally, they recover 
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their money with interest from the cultivators who have 
borrowed from them. If payment is demanded immediately 
the bargain is struck, the buyer usually claims a rebate ( vattao ) 
to the extent of Rs. 4-11-0 to Rs. 6-0-0. If payment is made 
after one month Rs. 3-2-0 as vattao is generally allowed while 
no rebate is permitted for payments made after three months. 
Godown rent charged for storing tobacco is eight annas per bag 
upto the time sale takes place. 


I. Charges in cash levied at the market are: — 


Commission- 
til Tobacco 
(2) Gur 
Hamali 
Hamali — Gal 
Groundnut 


... Rs. 5-0-0 per cent. 

... Rs. 2-8-0 per cent. 

... Re. 0-3-0 per bag. 

... Re. 0-14-0 per cart of 24 lumps. 

... Rs. 8-0-0 per cart. 


II. Charges in kind are shown below: — 

(1) Groundnut Bardan 1} seer per bag. 

per cart of 16 bags. 

2 seers matt sut. 

Kadada — 1 seer per 40 seers. 

Groundnut-seed. Bardan 14 seer. 

Kadada -4 seer. 

(2) Cotton ... l seer Kadada for 100 seers. 

2 seers Gadi sut. 

14 seers Bardan sut. 


Gadhxnglaj . — In this market, the main commodities handled 
are gill, groundnut, chillies, paddy, rice, tobacco, cotton etc. 
out of which git!, groundnut and chillies are regulated under 
the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act. 1939. The .total 
number of merchants operating in the market was 457 in 
1955-56 which included 29 general commission agents and 
48 wholesalers. Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Halkarni are regulated 
markets constituted under the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act of 1939. The main market is at Gadhinglaj while 
Ajra and Halkarni are sub-markets. 


Agriculturists bring their produce for sale on the market 
yard and sell that produce through the agencies of ** C v class 
traders operating in the market area. Nearly 75 per cent, of 
the total produce is generally brought for sale on the market 
even* year. Open auctions are held in the case of regulated 
commodities viz. pul, groundnut and chillies when a representa- 
tive of the market committee superoses the auction-sales. 
Cotton is brought to the market bv agriculturists and sold "to 
merchants. 
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Figures of total turnover, quantity exported and local 
consumption of the commodities handled at these three centres 
in 1955-56 are given below: — 


Gadhinglaj. 


Name of 
commodity. 

1 

i 

Total 

! Arrivals. 

1 

1 1 

1 

Exports. 

‘3 

! 

1 

Local 

consumpt ion. 

4 

i 

Jnscery 

j 

<t*r»rjO rnwns. | 

| j 

30,230 rnwns. 

4,935 rawas. 

t.’rniimlnut . .! 

SI. 371) hags. 1 

i 

73.704 lings. 

8,195 bags. 

Chillies 

K03 Imgs. 

300 hngs. 

278 bags. 

.To war 

72,500 I). McR 

3.000 B. Aids. 

02,500 B. Aids. 

Cotton . .1 

i 1 ,300 Rods. 

1,300 Bods. 

— 

Tobacco 

! 1.300 R. Aids. 

1,000 B. Aids. 

500 B. Aids. 

Paddy 

’ 3, 000 B. Aids. 

1,000 B. Aids. 

4,000 B. Aids. 
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Wholesale 

Trade 

Centres. 

Gadhinglaj. 


Ajra. 


Naino of 
commodity. 

Total 

Arrivals. 

1 

Exports. 

Local 

consumption. 

.Toggery 

7,013 rawas. 

3,010 rawas. 

1,903 rnwns. 

Groundnut. 

000 hngs. 

450 bags. 

100 bogs. 

Chillies 

850 bogs. 

.... 

850 bogs. 

Paddy 

1,000 B. Aids. 

800 B. Aids. 

200 B. Aids. 


Halkarni. 


Namo of 
commodity. 

Total 

Arrivals. 

Exports. j 

Local 

consumption. 

Jaggery 

5,113 rawas. 

4,823 rnwns. 

240 rawas. 

Groundnut 

8,000 bags. 

7,831 bags. 

150 bags. 

Chillies 

158 bags. 

100 bags. 

53 bags. 

Tobacco 

1,500 bags. 

1,000 bags. 

500 bags. 

Cotton 

... 280 bags. ' 

280 bags. 

* 

.... ... 




<!« ducliom. «_* made 

Cut 


JXil.’ili 

Hamali 

Dharmadn 
Hamali from 
buyer. 
Groundnut- 
Kuta sul 
*<Iuti slit 
Uanlan nut 
Dalnli 


lb-. 2-15-0 to Its. 3-0-0 per cent. 

H<‘. 0-0-0 per rupee or Re. 0-8-0 
per cart. 

Re. 0-2-0 per cart, 
the Re. 0-1-0 per cart. 


1G tolas per maund. 

1 seer per maund. 

8 seers haclia per bag. 

Re. 1-0-0 per cart or Re. 0-0-6 per 
rupee. 

Re. 0-8-0 per carl. 


Hamuli 
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chapter 8. The chief imports in the district are building materials. 

Trade. Logs of timber, teak, and ply-wood, nails, screws, iron-bars and 

ijirosTs. other materials used in building and constructional activities 

are imported from Bombay, Mysore, Belgaum and Dharwar. 
Coal from Madras, distemper and oil-paint from Bombay ; 
cement from Bombay and Shahabad ; iron, tin, brass, copper 
and aluminium ware and stainless-steel utensils are imported 
from Bombay. Glass-wares are imported from Ogalewadi 
(Satara) and Bombay. Among food .and grocery articles: rice 
is imported from Belgaum and Madras ; - bajri from Nasik, 
Gujarat and Nagpur ; wheat from Bijapur and Kamatak, Kodra 
and Bavto (Ragi) from Karnatak ; lang from Madhya Pradesh, 
peas from Belgaum, tur from Karnatak (when local production 
is less) ; math and mug from Bijapur, Barsi ; gram from Sholapur. 
Tea and coffee are imported from Bombay, Nilgiri and Calcutta 
(Darjeeling) ; sugar is imported from Bombay and Uttar 
Pradesh ; salt and spices from Bombay ; dates from Bombay ; 
plantains from Belgaum and Satara ; mangoes from Ratnagiri 
and other fruits including dry fruits from Bombay and Kashmir. 
Potatoes are imported from Bangalore and Belgaum; fish 
and honey from Ratnagiri. Toilet and cosmetics, cutlery and 
perfumes are imported from Bombay. Mill-made cloth is 
imported from Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, hand-loom 
cloth from Madras and Bangalore, power-loom cotton cloth 
from Bombay, Sholapur and Surat and is supplemented by 
local production. Mill-made, hand-loom and power-loom made 
silk cloth is imported from Bangalore and Banaras, mill-made, 
hand-loom and power-loom woolen cloth from Madras and 
Bombay and nylon, rayon and linen cloth is imported from 
Bombay. Dliotars and sarees are imported from Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur and are to a certain extent supplemented 
by local production ; Banarasi and Kasabi sarees are 
imported from Banaras, Cambay -and Surat, Chanderi sarees 
from Gwalior, zari sarees from Banaras, Madura and Coimbatore, 
voiles from Bombay and Ahmedabad and brocades from 
Bombay and Surat. Ready-made clothes are imported from 
Bombay and Madras. Medicines, drugs and other narcotics 
are imported from Bombay and Baroda. Matches are imported 
from Madras. Of the stationery articles — fountain-pens, pen- 
holders, papers, ink, paper-weights, pins, pencils, erasers and 
nibs are imported from Bombay while slates are imported from 
Mysore. 

Weekly Bazars. In assembling and distributing goods, next to the wholesale 
trade centres come the market places and. periodical 
bazars as they are called, held at different places and on different 
days in the district In many villages and towns markets are 
periodically held, once or twice a week or on a fixed day or 
days. Fairs and these weekly bazars are complementary to 
each other. 
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The total number of bazars held in the district is about 83. 
The value of the business carried on at these places on the 
bazar day or days shows a wide range from a minimum of 
Rs. 10(1 to Rs. 50,000. Particular mention may be made of the 
following places where a considerable amount of business is 
transacted viz.. Wadgaon (Rs. 50,000) in Hatkanangale taluka, 
Gadhinglaj (Rs. 48,000) in Gadhinglaj taluka. Ghotawade 
(Rs. 10,000) in Radhanagari taluka and Jaisingpur, Kurundwad 
and Shirol (Rs. 12.000 each) in Shirol taluka. 

The following table gives the list of villages and towns where 
such weekly bazars arc hold together with the days on which 
they are held: — 


TABLE No. 7. 


Market Places in Kolhapur District. 


TnluJ.n or Mnhnl. 

I 

Name of the town or village 
where bazar in held. 

it 

Day on which 
bazar is held. 

3 

(1) .\jM 

(l).\jra 

(21 Bnhirewiidi .. 

(3) Uttur 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

(2) Hnvndn . . 

(1) Timtnji (Sullivan) 

(2) Gngan-bnvnda 

(3) Kusur 

(1) Dlumdnvnde . . 

(;*) Pnlsambe 

Friday. 

Thursday. 

Wednesday. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

(3) Bhudargnd. . . .. 

( 1 ) Shcngnon 

(2) Gargoti 

(3) Kadgaon 

(•1) Pimpnlgnon . . 

(5) Vn«noli 

Thursday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Friday. 

(4) Chandgntl .. 

( 1 ) Kowad 

(2) Turkowadi 

(3) Dukkanvndi 

(4) Adakur 
(o) Horo 
(0) Kanur 

(7) Kudnur 

(8) Naganwndi . . 

(0) Chandgfid .: 

Thursday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Wednesday. 

Saturday. 

Monday. 

Sunday. 

Sunday. 

Thursday. 

(5) Gadhinglaj 

(1) Gadhinglaj .. 

(2) Mahagaon ... • . . 

(3) Halkarni 

(4) Nool ICasba . . 

(6) Nosari Kasha. 

(0) Kaulago ... 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Wednosdav. 

Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 
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TABLE Ivo. f — ccmtd. 


Taluks or Mahal. 

1 


Kanie of the lorn or viHacro Day on ~hioh 

rhere bazar is held. ' Lrzar !*. V-M. 


.'0} Hstk'narri!'; 


*7} Xagal 


• Vi Karvb 


fOj Panbala 


<10} Radhanagari 


• 11/ -nbahu-.-j 


'l'2j Shirol 


..I 


(h 

!2> 

(3) 

•A) 

(5) 

»C> 

<7j 

«) 
(0} 
( 10 ) 
ni) 
• 12} 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
( 0 ) 
(7} 
(3) 


! 


Herle 

TZvkz&i 

Vaugaon Kasha 

Hatkanaugnle 

Hupari 

Xnrsbhoj 

Icbalktran*! . . 

Kini 

Roads? 

Paragaon 

Pa - tan Kadol; 

Ali:e Kasha . . 

Kapasks 

ttlu&Tc 

Kagal 

Murgnd 

Banage 

Sarsvsde B::. 

Shendur 

Shaneaon 


(1) Kolhapur 
*2} Sangrul 
(3) Kandzaon 
<4) Hosur Darnels. 
f-5) Ispnrli 
#0} Gandhinagar.. 
(1/ Kbebvrade . . 
>b) Moduli 


(1) 

(2) 

'*) 

<4) 

<5) 

(0) 


i (2) 

f (3) 

i li) 

\ (5) 

! <6} 

i (7) 


<I) 

(2) 

t3) 

<4) 

'-■>/ 

r0) 

(”} 

'll 

(2) 

'3) 

<4} 

(5) 


Kodoli Kashi 
Kale Kasha . . 
Setave 

Panbala Kasha 

Bhogaon 

Pedal 

Badhaaagari. . 
Sar&vade 
CIiote”2de . . 
Tarole Kzsbs. 
Bhamod 
Valve Bk. . . 
Tfcikpurli 
Rashrvade Bk. 


Malkapur 

Kotoli 

Banbavade 

BhedaEraon 

Sarud Kasha 

Chsran 

Kapsbi 

Shirol 

Karandvrsd 

JsSassgpur 

DsttavAd 

Xandani 


Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday- Wednesday 
Friday, 

Friday. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday. 

Sunday-Wed cos da;. 
Saturday. 

Monday. 

Sunday. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Friday. 

Wednesday. 

Sunday. 

Sunday. 

Thursday. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday. 

Friday. 

Daily. 

Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday. 

Wednesday. 

Monday. 

Sundav. 

Friday. 

Monday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 

Saturday. 

Wednesday. 

Tuesday. 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday, 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 

Wednesday. 

Weduesdar. 


(S2) 


Tots! 
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To eliminate rrov.m practices in the commercial transactions 
of agricultural produce and to provide for better regulation 
of buying and :elling of agricultural produce, an effort was 
made in the late twenties and thirties of this century by enacting 
the Bombay Cotton Markets Act in 1927, which was subsequently 
repealed and replaced by the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act. 1939. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
(1927) and the Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
(1931) both stressed the need for affording facilities and 
protection to the agricultural community in the disposal of 
marketable surplus of agricultural produce by establishing 
a chain of regulated markets. 


CHAPTER 8. 

Trade. 
Regulated 
Makkets. 
Bombnj' 
Agricultural 
Produce Jlarkots 
Act, 1030. 


“The prosperity of the agriculturists and the success of 
any policy of general agricultural improvement" observed 
the Royal Commission, "depend to a very large degree on the 
facilities which the agricultural community has at its disposal 
for marketing to the best advantage as much of its produce 
as surplus to its own requirements.” Indian agriculturists are 
generally illiterate and traders were found to be taking undue 
advantage of the illiteracy prevalent among them. Their 
economic condition bad also deteriorated on account of the 
“ Great Depression " of 1930. To help agriculturists in such 
an unfortunate position, the then Government of Bombay 
enacted in 1939 the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 
which came into force with effect from November, 1939 ; rules 
under the Act were prepared and finally promulgated in 1941. 

This Act was passed with the avowed object of establishing 
equity in the bargaining power of agriculturists and merchants, 
promoting mutual confidence, preventing malpractices and 
giving a fair deal loathe farmers. With these objects in view, 
the legislation sought to regulate the various features of 
agricultural marketing in regulated markets. The broad 
features of the Act arc: — 

(1) Clear definition of market charges, reduction of excessive 
charges and prohibition of unauthorised additions to them ; 

(2) Regulation of market practices ; 

(3) Licensing of market functionaries including buyers, 
brokers and weighmen ; 

(4) Use of standard weights and measures ; 

(5) Arrangement and settlement of disputes regarding 
quality, .weighment, deductions, etc. ; 

(6) Sale by open auction or open agreement ; 

(7) Appointment of market committees, fully representative 
of growers, traders, local authorities and Government ; 

(8) Arrangement for display of reliable and up-to-date 
market information in the market yard; and 

(9) Control by Government over markets and Market 
Committees. 

(G.O.P.) l-o Vf 708— 30 
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These objectives are to be achieved by exercising control 
over purchases and sales of agricultural produce in specified, 
areas. This control is to be exercised by the Agricultural 
Produce Market Committees, constituted under the Act and 
these are recognised as corporate bodies and given powers to 
levy fees and form a fund to be used for the purposes specified. 
All trade allowances except those that are specifically allowed 
by the rules and bye-laws are prohibited. Power is also taken 
for supersession of market committees that prove incompetent. 
Accordingly the Agricultural Produce Market Committee, 
Kolhapur was constituted on 15th October 1945, and the 
Gadhinglaj Agricultural Produce Market Committee was 
constituted on 27th May 1948. 

The Act provides for establishment of market committees 
consisting of 15 members — seven from agriculturists’ consti- 
tuency, four representing traders, one representing local 
authorities and three Government nominees. It also empowers 
the market committee to issue licences to and recover licence 
fees from traders, general commission agents, weighmen, 
hamals and cartmen ; to regulate trade practices by fixing 
maximum trade allowances such as brokerage, weighment, 
hamali, etc., to collect cess from general commission agent on 
agricultural produce brought by producers ; and to settle 
disputes between traders and traders or traders and 
agriculturists, or both, arising out of quality, containers and 
trade allowances. 


The producers bring cartloads of their produce in the market 
yard i.e., in General Commission Agents’ shops and godowns. 
The General Commission Agent enters the name of the 
owners of produce together with the quantity of each 
commodity brought by them in the arrivals and sales register 
given by the market committee. Cess clerks of the market 
committee collect cess on the produce brought to individual 
General Commission Agent’s shops and godowns for sale. 
The produce is then unloaded and weighed by the licenced 
weighmen in the presence of the seller and General 
Commission Agent. The weights are then entered by the 
weighment slips in triplicate. The first copy is given to the 
seller, the second to the General Commission Agent and the 
third is retained by the office of the market committee. The 
produce is sold by open auction [as specifically mentioned in 
the Act] and not by secret signs and agreement. The 
secretary of the market committee and licenced purchasers 
move from shop to shop of general commission agents holding 
auction during the time of sale. Immediately after the 
bargain is struck, an agreement is entered into and signed 
by the seller, buyer and the commission agent in the presence 
of an official of the market committee. Once the bargain is 
struck, on no account is variation permitted. 
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A copy of the agreement is given to the office of the market 
committee. The buyer then takes delivery of the purchased 
produce on the stmo day or before 12 noon of the next day 
and pays the amount due to him to the General Commission 
Agent within three days from the date on which the bargain 
is struck. However, it is incumbent on the General 
Commission Agent to make immediate payment to the cultivator 
after deducting all trade allowances, such as commission, 
brokerage, godown rent, insurance, hamali, weighment, etc, 
The Commission Agent takes receipt for payment made to 
the cultivator in triplicate, the original being given to the 
cultivator, duplicate to the market committee office and the 
triplicate retained by the general commission agent. These 
receipts are checked by the staff of the market committee, 
verifying the rates and weights. If there are extra charges in 
the receipts, the market committee sees that they are refunded 
to the cultivator by the General Commission Agent concerned. 

The Market Committee displays prices of the commodities 
ruling in the particular market and other important markets 
of the State. 

Prior to 1941, there was no Market Department in the State 
of Kolhapur, nor was there any provision for periodical 
inspection of the weights and measures used by merchants. 
The attention of the State Government was drawn to this 
question for the first time by the Trade Inquiry Committee 
(1938), with Shri P. C. Patil, as its Chairman. This committee 
recommended that Government should provide for inspection 
of weights and measures and regulate markets in the State. 
It was as a result of these recommendations that the Market 
Department came into existence. 

In 1945, the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939 
was made applicable to the State. The Kolhapur market was 
regulated in accordance with the provisions of the above Act 
from 15th October 1945 and the full-fledged Market Department 
came into existence from 1st June 1946. 

Kolhapur is an important market for Gul and groundnut 
and they wei'e regulated under the Kolhapur Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1945. A Market Committee has been 
appointed which works along the lines laid down in the Act 
with effect from the 1st March 1949. 

A market as defined in the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act, 1939, includes the market proper, a principal 
market yard and a sub-yard, if any. It is in fact a trading 
area in which substantially homogeneous conditions of supply 
and demand are encouraged. This definition presupposes 
(1) free mobility of the product within a given area so that 
when the price in one part of the market is out of gear in 

(G.C.P.) ii-o Vf 768— 30a 
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relation to the other, there v/ill be a movement into, or out of, 
that part from and to other parts, and (2) easy communications 
among the potential buyers and sellers in the area so that 
each one of them has an access simultaneously to the market 
information. According to the recommendations of the Expert 
Committee (1955), appointed to review the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1939, ordinarily there should be 
one market in any given market area for the purpose of 
trading in agricultural commodities regulated under the Act. 
Before determining the market area for any regulated market, 
care should be taken to ensure that such an area is contiguous 
so as not to promote diversion of trade, that there is sufficient 
produce to be marketed and that, there are adequate resources 
for the market committee to enable it to provide reasonable 
facilities for orderly marketing of the agricultural produce. 
In this market area, the control of the market committee 
may be direct where possible and indirect where inevitable, 
depending upon the proximity of the committee’s office and 
the staff at its disposal, but that its control must operate 
throughout the market area is the essential condition for the 
success of the regulated market within that area. 

The market area of the Kolhapur Market Committee extends 
to Karvir, Bhudhargad and Radhanagari talukas and Panhala 
mahal. 

Within the market area, there can be several types of 
markets which are but part and parcel of the regulated market. 
Control over the market proper, i.e., market yard and the 
place around it will have to be direct. This is really the 
primary wholesale market where goods are received from 
merchants, who might have purchased the same elsewhere, for 
being marketed. The Act makes it obligatory for every 
market committee to have at least one market yard. It also 
requires that all agricultural produce brought in the market 
must pass ^through the market yard. The market yard of the 
Kolhapur Market Committee is situated in Shahupuri peth of 
Kolhapur. There are no sub-yards and the market proper 
extends to the area within the municipal limits of Kolhapur 
municipal borough. The market committee has already 
proposed to extend the present market area to Hatkanangale, 
Kagal and Shahuv/adi talukas and Gagan-Bavada mahal and 
to open sub-market yards at Vadgaon in Hatkanangale taluka, 
Murgud in Kagal taluka and Malkapur in Shahuv/adi taluka 

The income and expenditure of the Kolhapur Market 
Committee as given in the annual report for the year 1955-56 
reveal that in the year under review there was a deficit to 
the tune of Rs. 7,842-5-9. Income was Rs. 76,142-15-3 and 
expenditure Rs. 83,935-5-0. Similar figures for the years 
1953-54 and 1954-55 show surpluses to the tune of Rs. 36.176-13-10 
and Rs. 40,603-8-0 respectively. The reason for deficit in the 
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year 1955-56 was that the market committee had to pay 
income-tax of Rs. 31,373-7-0 during that year. (It made 
an appeal to Government to exempt market committees from 
paying income-tax whereupon Government agreed to do so). 
Moreover the committee look a loan of Rs. 5 lakhs in the 
same year for which an expenditure of Rs. 6,893-12-0 was 
incurred by way of registration of documents, registration fee 
and stamp duty. 


A market can successfully function only when there are 
sellers to sell the commodity and buyers to buy the same and 
when they are assisted by a personnel which is required for 
completing the process of buying and selling. A transaction 
is said to be complete only when the buyer agrees to buy and 
the seller agrees to sell at a particular price ; the commodity 
is weighed ; and the sale note showing the description of the 
commodity, its weight, price and the market charges deductable 
therefrom is delivered to the seller and the cash due to the 
seller is paid against the delivery of goods. 

Agriculturists (i.e. the sellers), though at liberty to sell 
their produce directly to the buyer (i.e. traders), generally 
employ an agent to act on their behalf and to conduct the 
transaction, as the act of sale requires some experience. These 
middlemen may be sellers or buyers, may be either commission 
agents i.e., adatyas, or brokers i.e., dalals. Their main job is 
to study the needs of the buying trade, assemble goods and 
sort them, and regulate the flow of goods. 


The trader, as defined under the Act is a person buying or 
selling agricultural produce as principal. These traders fall 
into four categories, viz., ‘A’ class traders who buy in 
a market yard and sell in the yard. ‘B’ class traders who 
act only as commission agents in the market yard or sub-yards, 
‘ C ’ class traders who buy anywhere in the market area 
excepting the market yard and sub-yard and sell only in the 
market yard and sub-yard and ‘ D ’ class traders who buy 
anywhere in the market area but sell only to consumers. But 
all the four categories were not functioning in the market area 
in 1955-56. 

The two other important functionaries aite weighmen and 
hamals. The job of the former is to weigh the goods when 
the seller agreed to sell them at a particular price. In 
executing this weighmen discharge an important function in 
as much as the correctness of the weight is the first safeguard 
for the seller to get full value for his produce. Regulated 
commodities are weighed by them for which they get 
remuneration, from the agriculturists, i.e., the sellers. In 
1955-56 rates of remuneration were Re. 0-0-3 per “ gul rawa ” and 
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Re. 0-0-9 per two groundnut bags ; and hamali was Re. 0-0-6 
per gul rawa and Re. 0-0-6 per groundnut bag. Weighment is 
done on the premises of general commission agents who supply 
weighmen with standardized weights and measures and 
a balance. It is incumbent upon the agents to supply weights 
and measures according to the provisions of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act. 

The other functionaries in the market are composed of 
a heterogenous group playing a secondary role in connection 
with the transfer of goods from one place to another or from 
one person to another. They include cartmen and other transport 
operators. Their contribution to the successful functioning of 
a regulated market is indirect. 

The objectives of a well organised market can be 
served only when those participating in the market behave 
properly. The Expert Committee, appointed in 1955 by the 
Government of Bombay to review the working of the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, particularly emphasized 
this point. The success or failure of a market depends 
mainly on the behaviour of the market functionaries. Though 
agricultural producers are users of the market, they act 
through the General Commission Agents, and as such, it is 
these agents who are the main market functionaries who can 
make or mar a market. The regulation of their entry and 
control over their behaviour, therefore, require special 
attention. 

The qualifications of market functionaries would depend 
upon the nature of the function. The General Commission 
Agent is the mainstay of the market, because as an agent to 
the seller, he is the custodian of the goods belonging to his 
principal and he is responsible for making payment to him. 
He is also expected to furnish a manifesto of the number of 
packages and their size, grade and quality, to the market 
committee and render the best service to the seller. To 
discharge the last function, he must be in close touch with 
the market mechanism. To qualify himself for the job, 
a Commission Agent must have sufficient financial resources to 
finance his business, must have a shop where goods can be 
inspected and auction-sale can be held, a godown where the 
produce can be stored, and weights, etc. 
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a seller and also of a buyer, especially on behalf of a trader, 
in the same transaction, he may buy cheaper and sell dearer 
and charge his commission to both parties. These evils have 
pot to hr* checked. The Expert Committee has therefore 
recommended that no commission npcnl (‘ B ’ class trader) 
should be allowed to act as an npent for two parties in the 
same transaction, nor should he be allowed to buy goods as 
a principal when he is himself the agent of the seller. 


The following table gives the number of licence-holders in 
the Kolhapur Agricultural Produce Market Committee for the 
years 1950-51 to 1955-50. These include (1) general commission 
agents, (2) ‘ A ’ and * B * class traders, (3) combined licences 
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CHAPTER s. comprising ' A ’ class traders and general commission agents 
Trade. sno. (4) tveighmen: — 


TABLE No. S. 

ACS SX-Oirarnr 

Acicnimra! _____ 

Pr«L«elIarl»is Ta 3L£ SHOWING NU1I3ER O? LlCENCE-HOIDERS IN KOLHAECR 

0,C:c? rs^sffK'snr*. LaARKET COIEXITTZS FOR TEE TEARS 1950-51 TO 1955-56. 


Tr-pes of Liter »es. 


; 1539*31 1551-52 ; 1552-53 1553-54 1554-55 1 1555-36. 


Ggasrsd Cara rafe sita Agents'. IS 2 245 113 1S3 \ 110 

No. 1 (Haring dealing^ • ■ 

and Grorrdm: begs intis 
test. Tee limit «s 

10.*V» in 1551-52). : 


General Commission Agents 
No. 2 (Hating dealings 
trpto S.O'O srdbelc— Gnl 
Hams and Grom dent 
cars in tie tsar. Theiinh 
■sas 19X00 in 1551-52). i 


General Commission Agents 
No. 3 re v. S A‘ Class 
.traders No. 1 {Ks-rirg, 
dealings exceeding 5,09? 
Gnl Rams sn&Granrdnnt • 
liars in tie tear. Tie limit 
10X09 in 1551-52). 

*A 5 Class Traders No. £ 
(Haring dealings S,C09 and 
o -.ot Gnl ? anta 

G reran dart cars in tie' 
tear, tne lim it tss’ 
19X09 in 1551-52). 




me iollovring tables give figures of arrivals and sales of 
regulated commodities — Gnl and groundnut: — 


(1) giving figures of arrivals ana sales of cal mates and 
groundnut bags in the Holhaour market, for -.the years. 
1947-48 to 1955-55.. 
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(2) giving figures of arrivals of gul and groundnut in the 
market area of Karvir, Bhudhargad and Radhanagari talukas 
and Panhala mahal for the years 1951-52 to 1955-56: — 

TABLE No. 9. 

Table showing arrivals and sales of regulated commodities 
in the Kolhapur Agricultural Produce Market 
Committee. 


CHAPTER 8. 
Trade. 

ltrOCLATED 

Maiikets. 
The ICclhnpur 
Agricultural 
Produce Markets 
Committee. 
Other 

Functionaries. 


Year. 

Gul Rawas. 

Groundnut bags. 

(Arrivals). 

(Sales). 

(Arrivals). 

(Sales). 

1947-48 

20,40,134 

.... 

93,010 

.... 

104S— 40 

10,43,403 

.... 

2,03,145 

• • * • 

1049-50 

10,02,073 

.... 

3,02,970 

.... 

1050-51 

21,15,710 


3,02,85S 

.... 

1051-5" 

33,08,352 

— 

3,15,150 

.... 

•— « 

0 

it 

to 

1 

it 

u 

20,54,059 

— 

2,00,050 

.... 

1053-54 

IS.09,402 

IS, 39,330 

2,23,219 

2,03,313 

1054-55 

33,00,004 

32,92,030 

2,20,751 

2,29,058 

1055-50 

35,05,043 

35,51,588 | 
1 

2,55,804 

2,55,719 


TABLE No. 10. 

Table showing arrivals of regulated commodities in sub-yards 
at Karvir, Radhanagari, Bhudhargad Talukas and 
Panhala Mahal. 


Year. 

Karvir Taluka. 

Radhanagari 

Taluka. 

Bhudhargad 

Taluka. 

Panhala 

Mahal. 

Gul 

Rasvas. 

Ground- 

nut 

bags. 

Gul 

Rau-as. 

Ground- 
nut 
' bags. 

Gul 

Rawas, 

Ground- 

nut 

bags. 

Gul 

Rawas. 

Ground- 

nut 

bags. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

9 

1051-52 .. 

12,058 

11,417 

0,021 

3,082 

1 

3,804 

i 

3,027 

5,367 

7,217 

1952-53 .. 

12,048 

11,780 

0,204 

2,405 

3,803 

3,006 

4,450 

6,900 

1053-54 .. 

9,295 

10,901 

5,482 

3,221 

2,449 

3,600 

5,035 

7,380 

1054-55 .. 

11,580 

1 0,S55 

5,899 

2,375 

3,054 

4,048 

5,383 

7,251 

1955-50 .. 

12.CS7 

10,840 

0,212 

2,741 

3,025 

4,313 

4,313 

7,207 
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The Kolhapur market is the biggest market for gul in 
Maharashtra State. The average turnover of this regulated 
commodity is Rs. 5 crores: Gul ro was are exported by 
railway wagons and by motor trucks, although the latter are 
more expensive. 

Export of gul to Gujarat area constitutes the bulk of exports, 
on an average 42 per cent, of this total. The arrivals of 
gul rawas increased from 20.55,000 in 1952-53 to 32,96,668 
in 1955-56 and the export to Gujarat from 8,42,000 in 1952-53 
to 15,00,000 (45i- per cent.) in 1955-56. 


The following table gives figures of export of gul rawas from 
Kolhapur to various areas viz., Gujarat, Bombay, Kamatak, 
Konkan, Kathiawar (Saurashtra), etc.: — 



Table showing Exports of Gul Rawas from Kolhapur to various Arris for the years 1.952-53 to 1955-55. 
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Under Section 11 of the Act, every market committee is 
empowered to levy fees on agricultural produce brought and 
sold by licencees in the market area. The Kolhapur Market 
Committee has levied the following cess ad valorem : — 

Rs. As. P9. 

Gul — one cart load of 24 rawas ... ... 0 2 0 

Groundnut — one cart load of 16 bags (un- 0 2 0 
shelled). 

Groundnut— one cart load of 8 bags (shelled)... 0 2 0 


The market cess on gul and groundnut both shelled and 
unshelled collected by the market committee for the last 
five years is given below: — 


?riees of regulated 
Commodities. 


Year. 

Rs. As.Ps. 

1951-52 

... 20,881 6 3 

1952-53 

... 13,254 15 0 

1953-54 

... 12,123 1 9 

1954-55 

... 19,530 12 3 

1955-56 

... 21,100 5 3 

Prices in the Kolhapur market naturally reflect the general 

price trend in the country. 

The following 

table gives the prices for the quinquennium 


1951-52 to 1955-56: — 



TABLE No. 12. 

Table showing prices* of Gvl and Groundnut prevailing at Kolhapur during the quinquennium, 

1951-52 to 1955-56. 
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Gul was a controlled commodity from October 1950 and so 
the maximum rates were fixed by Government. But since 1951 
the actual rate prevalent in the market was less than the 
controlled rate due to the increase in arrivals of gul in the 
market. The price of gul went down because of a favourable 
season. Similar was the case with groundnut which was not 
controlled. At the beginning of 1954-55 season, prices were 
higher but afterwards there was a decline which had 
an unhealthy effect on agriculturists. The year 1955-56 saw in 
the beginning a fall in prices, then stabilisation at a level and 
again an upward trend. The average price was Rs, 14-1-0 and 
Rs. 14-13-0 for gul and groundnut respectively, per Bengali 
maund. In January the level of price of gul and groundnut 
was at a peak level viz., Rs. 22-4-0 and Rs. 19-6-0 respectively, 
but afterwards there was a slight decline. 

The better functioning of a regulated market depends to 
a certain extent on the facilities available for storing the 
regulated commodities brought by sellers, often from a distance. 
There was only one licensed warehouse in the Kolhapur market 
owned by the Shetkari Sahakari Sangh Ltd., Kolhapur, but it 
was turned into a godown. It has a capacity to store 
32,000 gul rawas at a time. In 1955-56 there were about 
300 hired godowns owned by traders and general commission 
agents. The market committee did not own any godown or 
ware-house. 

There are ten co-operative banks in Kolhapur and merchants 
obtain loans on the security of goods. The rate of interest 
charged is about 9 per cent. 

As stated in the report, the Committee experienced much 
difficulty in the administration of the Act on account of want 
of a separate enclosed market yard. A vigilant w-atch over tire 
w-orking of the market operators could not be kept, as the 
present yard is scattered. The trading in gul and arrivals of 
commodities in large volumes in the peak period has created 
another difficulty of sales by open auction. The market 
committee in 1955-56 had * in its possession, 97 acres 
35 gunthas of land on the Poona-Bangalore Road and about 
27 acres , of Government land are proposed to be handed over 
to the committee and when that is done the Committee hopes 
to provide facilities such as a cattle shed, drinking water 
facilities etc. 

Government has appointed an ad-hoc Gul Market Yard 
Construction Committee for the purpose of carrying out various 
plans of development and construction work of the market yard. 
This committee intended to develop the yard completely by 
constructing all buildings and godowns required by traders. 
The market committee has obtained a loan of Rs. 5 lakhs from 
Government for the construction of a gur market at Kolhapur. 
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Rates prevailing in the markets of Sangli, Baramati, chapter 8. 
Shrirampur, Karad, Tasgaon, etc., are received and the same — — 
are exhibited on the notice board for information to the various Related 

functionaries in the market. Mamets. 

TIio Kolhapur 

The Government of India permitted Andhra and Madras Pro^^mrkots 
States to export gul to foreign countries. The Market Committee. 
Committee of Kolhapur tried its best to secure such a licence iJcWgcnce, 
because Kolhapur gul is considered to be the best in the whole 
Slate. The permission to this effect was granted in 1954. 

The Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Gadhinglaj Gadhinglaj Markot 
was constituted under the Kolhapur Government Notification Committee. 
No. MK-GD/47, dated 15th November 1947, as per Kolhapur 
Markets Act, 1945. After the merger of Kolhapur' State into 
the then State of Bombay in 1949, the market area of the 
Gadhinglaj Market Committee was notified under notification 
No. P.M.A.- 6253, dated 18th July 1954, for regulation of 
agricultural produce— giil, groundnut (shelled and unshelled) 
and chillies. The Bombay Agricultural Produce Market Act, 

1939, was applied to the market area from 1949. 

Area of operation of the Gadhinglaj Market Committee is Area of operation 
Gadhinglaj taluka, 37 villages of Kagal taluka and Ajra mahal. an ar:et ar 
The principal market yard is situated in the “Pirajirao Peth” 
of Gadhinglaj. There is no sub-yard. 

Income and expenditure figures of the Committee as given Income and 
in the annual report for the year 1955-56 reveal that in the Ex P endtlwre ‘ 
year under review there was a surplus to the extent of 
Rs. 3,885-1 4-0. 


Income and expenditure figures for the last four years given 
below will give a clear picture about the working of this market 
committee : — - 


Year. 

Incomo. 

.... 

f- 

Expenditure). 

Surplus. 


Rs. Ab. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

1952-53 

14,520 2 9 

9,453 9 9 

5,06G 9 0 

1953-54 

13,984 10 6 

10,734 6 8 

3,250 4 3 

1954-53 

16,457 0 9 

10,5 S3 8 3 

5,873 S 6 

1955-56 

16,029 10 3 

12,143 12 3 

3,885 14 0 
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The table given below gives the number of licence-holders 
in the Market Committee. These include general commission 
agents (‘A’ and * B ’ classes) traders (‘A’, ‘ B ' and ‘C ! classes) 
and v/eighmen for the years 1951-52 to 1955-56 : — 

TABLE No. 13. 

Table showing market functionaries in the Agricultural 
Produce Market Committee, Gadhinglaj for the 
years 1951-52 to 1955-56. 


Market Functionaries. 

1051-52 

1952-53 

1053-54 

1954-55 

r 

j 1955-50 

Ot.nwal Commimon Agtnle. 

1 A ’ Claw. — Traders having business 

23 

J5 

15 

20 

r 

21 

of more than 200 carts of each of 
the regulated commodities. 

‘ /? ’ — Having business of loss 

1C 

21 

19 

12 

11 

than 200 carte of each of tho regu- 
lated commodities. 

Tradf.rt 1 A ’ Claw. — Having business 

IS 

13 

14 

17 

23 

of more than 200 carts of each of 
the regulated commodities. 

Tradzrt * B ’ Claw. — Traders having 

71 

00 

44 

39 

28 

business less than 200 carts of each 
of the regulated commodities. 
Traders ‘O’ Claw. — Traders allowed 

242 

178 

169 

1 68 

158 

to purchase in the market area 
except market proper and sell on 
the market yards or in the market 
areas. 

Weighmcn 

0 

7 

6 

I 

7 ! 

6 


The following two tables show the figures of arrivals of 
regulated commodities, viz., gul, groundnut (shelled and 
unshelled) in the Gadhinglaj market yard and sub-yards at 
Halkarni, Ajra and Murgud. Table No. 14 gives figures of 
arrivals and sales of regulated commodities in the Gadhinglaj 
market yard and table No. 15 shows figures of arrivals at 
sub-yards of Halkarni, Ajra and Murgud: — 


TABLE No. 14. 


Table showing arrival? and sales of Regulated Commodities 
in the Gadhinglaj Maket for the 
years 1951-52 to 1955-56. 


Year. 

j 

Gul Rawas. ! 

I ... j 

1 Groundnut hags 
{Shelled and 
Unshelled). 

Chillies bags. 

Arrivals. 

Bales. 

Arrivals. 

Sales. 

Arrivals. 

Sales. 

1 

1951-02 J 

j ’! 

1 1,52,462 j 

1,44,456 

1,01,200 

1 

1,01,086 j 

7,420 

-7,318 

1952-53 

j 81,384 ! 

84,884 

81,800 

81,806 I 

3,230 

3,230 

1953-54 

i 83,400 j 

82,234 

72,353 

72,204 j 

1,600 

1,606 

1951-55 

! 1,47,871 1 

1,47,51 1 

1,03,587 

1,05,731 ! 

7,560 

7,557 

1955-56 

j 1,73,450 i 

1,73,494 

92,646 

91,996 j 

16,875 

17,542 


-V./?,-— Prepared from the Annual Reports of the Agricultural Produce Market 
Committee, Gadhinglaj. 
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TABLE No. 15. 


CHAPTER 8. 


Statement showing arrivals op regulated commodities in 
Halkarni, Ajra and Murgud Sub-yards for the 
years 1951-52 to 1955-56. 


Year. 

Halkarni. 

Ajra. 

1 Murgud. 

1 

Gul 

Raivas. 

Ground- 
nut bags. 

Chillies 

hags. 

Gul. 

Gul 

Rarvas. 

Ground- 
nut- bags. 

1951-52 

! 

18,084 

i 

14,410 

2.922 

14,956 

678 

2,762 

1952-53 

4,143 

6,843 

256 

11,185 

— 


1953-54 

6,818 

1 8,066 

1 

317 

10,151 

— 

— 

1954-55 

4,860 

10,009 

I 

796 

18,649 


— 

1955-56 

1,744 j 9,799 

710 

12,9S6 

I 

— 


N.B . — Prepared from the Annual Reports of the Agricultural Produce Market 
Committee, Gadhinglaj. 
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Market cess obtaining in this market, under the Act, is shown 
below : — 


Rs. As. Ps. 


(1) Gul 

... 0 

0 

2 

(per lump). 

(2) Groundnut 

... 0 

0 

2 

(per bag). 

(3) Chillies 

... 0 

1 

0 

(per Bod). 

(4) Chillies 

... 0 

0 

4 

(per bag). 


Cess collected by the Market Committee for two years is 
shown below: — 


Namo of the Regulated commodity. 

1954-55. 

i 

1 955-56. 


Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

1. Gul 

1,536 9 3 

1,S07 4 0 

2. Groundnut 

1,101 5 9 

957 15 3 

!i 

3. Chillies 

! 157 10 0 

! 

350 14 O 

Total . . 

j 2,795 9 0 

3.116 1 3 


(G.c.r.) l-c Vf 76S— 31 
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In addition to the market cess, other market charges such as 
commission, hatnuli , etc., are levied by the market committee. 


They are as under: — 




Charges. 

Gh.il. 

Groundnut. 

Chillies. 

Commission per Rupee 

Rs. As. Ps. 

0 0 3 

Rs. As. Ps. 

0 0 3 

Rs. As. Ps. 

0 0 3 

Hamaliper Ra-u-a 

0 0 4 

.... 


Ho. per Bag 

— 

0 0 6 

1 

0 0 0- 

Ho. per Bod 


i 

old 

Weighment per Rava 

0 0 3 

.... 

.... 

Ho. per Bag 

.... 

«■*« 

© 

© 

0 0 4 

Ho. per Bod 

— 


0 0 9 


In the following two tables, an attempt is made to show 
wholesale and retail prices and those during harvest time and 
off-season in the Gadhinglaj market in respect of regulated 
commodities. Table No.. 16 shows wholesale and retail prices 
°f gul, groundnut and chillies and table No. 17 shows prices 
during the harvest time and those during off-season. The 
classification ‘ A ’, ‘ B < C ’ and ‘D ’ is explained here:- 


£ A ’ Farm Price 


' B ’ Primary Wholesale 
Price. 


* C ’ Secondary Wholesale 
Price. 


* D ’ Retail Price 


Price which the producer gets 
for the sale of his produce 
at his farm. 

Price at which the wholesaler 
purchases from the producer 
in bulk or at the auction 
in an assembling market. 

Price at which a wholesaler 
or retailer purchases from 
another wholesaler in the 
assembling market. 

Price at which the ultimate 
consumer purchases from 
the retailer. 
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TABLE No. 16. 

CHAPTER 8. 


Statement showing wholesale and retail prices in the 
Gadhinglaj Market. 


(Prices in Rs. per B. Md.) 



I 


\ Wholesale Prices. 

Retail. 

Year. 

Month. 

Variety. 

t 




prices. 


1 


2 

3 







15 


c 

D 

1 

2 

o 

O 


4 


5 

6 



Gul. 









Rs. As. Ps 

. Rs. As. Ps 

. Rs. As. Ps. 

1050-61 

November 1950 tc 

» No. 1 

18 12 

0 

20 0 0 

20 8 0 


April 1951. 

May 1951 to Octoboi 


23 

s 

0 

25 0 0 

25 8 0 


1951. 







1953-54 . . 

Novembor 1953 to 

No. 1 

25 

2 

0 

26 4 0 

27 0 0 


April 1954. 

May 1964 to October 


23 

6 

0 

24 0 0 

24 S 0 


1954. 







1954-55 

November 1954 to 

No. 1 

11 

8 

0 

12 4 0 

13 0 0 


April 1955. 








May 1955 to August 

»> 

12 12 

0 

13 8 0 

14 0 0 


1955. 








Gr 

oundnuts . 






1950-51 . . 

November 1950 to 


18 

0 

0 

20 0 0 

21 0 0 


March 1951. 

April 1951 to October 


20 

0 

0 

1 21 0 0 

21 S 0 


1951. 







1953-54 . . 

[ Novembor 1953 to 


17 

S 

0 

IS 0 0 

19 0 0 


March 1954. 

April 1954 to October 


16 

8 

0 

10 0 0 

16 0 0 


1954. 







1954-55 . . 

November 1954 to 


10 

8 

0 

11 0 0 

11 8 0 


Marok 1955. 

April 1955 to August 


12 

8 

0 

12 12 0 

13 12 0 


1955. 








Gh 

illics. 






1950-51 

Novembor 1950 to 


125 

0 

0 

130 0 0 

135 0 0 


January 1951. 

May 1951 to September 


140 

0 

0 

145 0 0 

100 0 0 


1951. 







1953-54 . . 

November 1953 to. 


110 

0 

0 

120 0 0 

125 0 0 


January 1954. 1 

May 1954 to Soptombcr 


100 

0 

0 

103 0 0 

107 0 0 


1954. 







1954-55 . . 

Novembor 1954 to Jan- 


55 

0 

0 

GO 11 Ol 

05 0 0 


uary 1955. 

May 1955 to September 


CO 

0 

l 

0 

f 

02 8 0 

05 U 0 


1955. 




i 

i 



1 . B — Primary -wholesale price. 

2. C — Secondary wholesale price. 

3. D — Retail price. 


(G.c.i\) l-c Vf 70S— 31a 
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As stated in the report of the committee, the price of gul 
in 1955-56 was higher in the beginning of the season at Rs. 14-0-0 
to Rs. 16-15-0 per Bengali maund, but afterwards it declined 
to Rs. 10-0-0 and again rose to Rs. 15-0-0 and remained steady 
till the end of the season. Prices for groundnut and chillies 
were low in the beginning but by January 1956, there was 
an upward trend maintained till the end of the season. Due 
to this rise in prices, agriculturists as well as traders were 
benefited. In the beginning of the season groundnut prices 
were Rs. 9-0-0 to Rs. 10-4-0 per B. Md. and increased up to 
Rs. 19-2-0 during the season. Chillies prices were in the 
beginning Rs. 35-0-0 to Rs. 60-0-0 per B. Md. but later on 
increased up to Rs. 83-12-0. Thus it can be said that there 
were no major ups and downs in gul prices but there was 
a substantial increase in prices of chillies. 

There are no licensed warehouses in this market but there 
are 80 godowns in the yard out of which only six are built 
{pucca ) while the rest are used as godowns for the purpose of 
storing agricultural produce bj r the general commission agents 
and traders, on hire basis. 

Local banks help the dealers by advancing against goods at 
the rate of 44 to 55 per cent, of current market prices. 

The municipality levied octroi charges on the regulated 
commodities brought in the market for sale. The charges were 
levied at a fiat rate of one anna per maund. This rate worked 
out to : — 


Rs. As. Ps. 

(1) for one cart load of gul ... ... 1 2 0 

(2) for one cart load of groundnut ... ... 1 0 0 

Traders and general commission agents in Gadhinglaj market 
suffer considerable inconvenience for want of a branch office 
or an out-agency of the Southern Railway in the Peth and 
have to contact Sankeshwar, nine miles away for transport 
facilities. 

Regulation of markets alone does not secure full significance 
unless thej* are served by efficient ancillary co-operative 
marketing societies. Regulated markets indirectly help 
agriculturists to secure a fair deal for their produce by- 
eliminating malpractices and establishing healthy trade tradi- 
tions, while marketing co-operatives owned by the farmers 
being free from profit motive are expected to be superior to 
any individual trader in their role as commission agents. It is 
the policy of the Government to give loans and subsidies to 
co-operative societies, particularly to the marketing and multi- 
purpose societies, to enable them to construct godowns for 
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affording storage facilities to the cultivators 1 . In 1955-56, 
fifteen societies in the district were advanced • Government and 
project loans to the tune of Rs. 65,171 for the construction of 
godowns. There were five marketing societies in the district 
in 1954-55. One more for Radhanagari taluka was registered 
in 1955-56. Since sale unions at Kolhapur experienced great 
difficulty in disposing of gul in 1954-55, some leading marketing 
societies decided that they should have more shops for 
co-operative institutions. Eight more shops of co-operative 
societies were opened in the Kolhapur Market. The total 
number of shops opened by co-operative societies was 
12 excluding that of Varna Valley Purchase and Sale Union. 

The following table illustrates the extent to which co-operative 
institutions have received the agricultural produce of the total 
arrivals in different markets: — 

TABLE No. 18. 


Arrivals of regulated commodities in Co-operative Societies 
for 1954-55 and 1955-56. 


Year. 

Commodity. 

Total 
Arrivals 
in tho 
Market. 

i 

Total 
Arrivals 
in Co- 
operative 
Sooieties. 

Number 
of Co- 
operative 
shops. 

1 

Per cent. 

1954-55 

I. Oadhinglaj Market. 

(1) Jaggory rawas. 

1,50,247 

40,272 

2 

26 


(2) Groundnut bags 

13,315 

8,820 

2 

7 


(3) Chillies bags . . 

7,557 

S59 

2 

11 

1954-55 

IT. Kolhapur Marled. 

(I) Jaggery rawas. 

24,80,912 

2,32,345 

2 

91- 


(2) Groundnut bags 

2,5S,4G0 

1.737 

2 

6 

1955-56 

I. (1) Jaggory rawas. 

1,71,927 

51,896 

2 

30 


(2) Groundnut bags 

S9,S2G 

6,162 

2 

01 


(3) Chillies bags . . 

15,920 

1,775 

o 

11 


II. (1) Jaggory raws, 

26,66,135 

3,63,812 

12 

14 


(2) Groundnut bags 

2,S7,S53 

3,205 

12 

1 


1 (1) Annual Administration Report on the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 
Aot, 1939 for the year 1954-55, (2) Working of Co-operative Sooieties in Kolhapur 
Distriot for the year 1955-56 (Obtained from, the Office of Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies). Working of Co-operative Societies in Kolhapur District 
(■Assistant Registrar’s Report 1955-56). ' "■ '' 
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chapter 8. The following table shows figures of arrivals and sales in 
Trade respect of gul and groundnut handled by co-operative societies 
Co-operative in the Kolhapur market: — 

Institutions. 

TABLE No. 19. 

Activities of Co-operative Institutions functioning 
in -Kolhapur Market (1956). 


Name of the Co-operative Society. 

Commodity. 

Arrivals 

Sales. 

B. Mds. 

B. Mds. 

1 . Shetkari Sahakari Sangh Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut 

74,072 

798 

67,844 

798 

2. KarvirTaluka Shetkari Sahakari 
Sangh Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut . . 

37,596 

1,296 

37,428 

1.296 

3. Varna Valley Sahakari Sangh Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut 

17,249 

2,392 

17,395 

2,349 

4. Shri Rain Vividha Karyakari Saha- 
kari Society, Unlimited. 

Gul 

Groundnut- . . 

10,816 

78 

10,816 

78 

5. Radhanagari Petha Shetkari Saha- 
kari Bank Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut. . . 

72,623 

238 

70,552 

218 

6, Sadoli Khalasa Gram Vividha 
Sahakari Society, Unlimited. 

Gul 

Groundnut , . 

48,975 

46 

50,203 

46 

7. JayhindGram Vividha Karyakari 
Sahakari Society Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut . . 

16,361 

16,361 

S. Shri Hannman Gram Vividha Kar- 
yakari Society, Unlimited. 

Gul 

Groundnut. . . 

18,271 

n 

18,271 

11 

0. Jay Bhavani Gram Vividha Kar- 
yakari Society. Unlimited. 

Gul 

Groundnut . . 

57,923 

57,923 

10. Mnrgud Sahakari Bank Ltd. 

Gul 

Groundnut . . 

31,217 

31,217 

1 1. The Kolhapur Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society. 

Gul 

Groundnut 

30,021 

25 

30,021 

25 

12. Hatkanangale Taluka Sahakari 
Khnrcdi-Vikri Sangh Ltd. 

i Gul 

Groundnut . . 

18,960 

2,581 

18,960 

2,581 

1 3. Radhanagari Talukn Khnrcdi-Vikri 
Sangh Ltd. 

i Gul 

| Groundnut . . 

: 29,708 

1 -■ 

29,558 
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There were only two co-operative institutions functioning in 
the Gadhinglaj market dealing in regulated commodities. They 
were: (1) The Gadhinglaj Taluka Kharedi-Vikri Sahakari 
Sangh Ltd. : and (2) The Shetkari Sahakari Sangh Ltd., 
Kolhapur Branch, Gadhinglaj. The volume of business done 
by these two institutions in the capacity of general commission 
agents is given below : — 

I. Gadhinglaj Taluka Kharedi-Vikri Sahakari 



Sangh 

Ltd. 



Commodity 

1 0.T4 


1955 

-56. 

Arrivals. 

Sulfa. 

Arrivals. 

Sales. 

G«1 rnwnc 

Groundnut haj:* . . 
Chillio*! bap. 1 ! 

30.307 

4.440 

34 1 ; 

i 

37.207 

4,577 

535 

48,103 

3,213 

1 .740 
l 

4S.093 

3,220 

1,740 

II. Shetkari Sahakari Sangii Ltd.. 

Branch. 

Kolhapur-Gadhinglaj 

Commodity. 

1 

ior»4 

-r>fi. 

! 1955- 

-50. 

| Arrivals. 

Sales. 

j Arrivals. 

Sales. 

Gnl rnwns 

4,002 1 

1 3.942 

• ! 

3.382 j 

| 3,505 

Groundnut bogs . . 

4.110 

4.110 

! 2,900 

i | 

2.508 

Chillies Imps 

\ 1 

| 38 

j 100 ■ 

' j 

100 


These two co-operative organisations, functioning as general 
commission agents, rendered good service to the agriculturists. 
The total average of annual agricultural produce marketed by 
them in 1955-56 came to 19*6 per cent, of the total arrivals in 
the Gadhinglaj Market Yard. 

Village shopkeepers occupy an important place in the 
organization of retail trade in the villages of a district. Almost 
every village has one or more shopkeepers who provide the 
inhabitants with their day to day requirements. 

Table No. 19 shows the estimated number of shops in villages 
and non-municipal towns of Kolhapur district. These shops 
deal in grocery, cloth, pan-bidi, tobacco, leather- works, stationery 
and other articles, medicines etc., but a majority of them are 
grocery shops. Included in them are also a few hotels. 

There are twelve talukas and mahals in the district having 
a total of 1,078 villages and non-municipal towns. Taking the 
district as a whole, there were four shops per village on 
an average. It would be clear from the table that Shirol taluka 
had the highest average number of shops, viz., 28 compared to 
the number of villages, followed by Hatkanangale taluka where 
the average was 14 per village. Particular mention may be 
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made of following places where .there was a great concentration 
of shops. Udgaon (Shirol taluka)— 373, Kagal (Kagal 
Taluka) — 121, Gadhinglaj (Gadhinglaj taluka) — 108, Gargoli 
(Bhudargad taluka) — 100, Malkapur (Shahuwadi taluka) — 96 
and Kale Kasaba (Panhala Mahal) — 85. 

Except grain which he buys from local producers, the village 
shopkeeper brings his stock-in-trade from large towns with 
which he has established business relations and from where 
possibly he can get credit facilities. 

His stock-in-trade includes grain, groceries, oils, gul, spices, 
cocoanuts, washing-soap, tea, tobacco, betelnut, chillies and 
other innumerable articles, though in small quantities, required 
by people for their daily use. Articles are purchased mostly 
on cash but in some cases customers are allowed a running 
account to be settled periodically. Thus the shop-keeper also 
in a way acts as a small money-lender. Shop-keepers have 
usually a place of business in the centre of the village or town. 
The smaller shop-keeper moves from one place to another 
within a radius of ten to fifteen miles of his shop to buy and 
sell his articles. 

The following table shows the taluka-wise account of the 
dispersal of shops in Kolhapur district (1955-56): — 

TABLE No. 20. 


Statement showing the dispersal of shops in Kolhapur . 

District. 


Name of Taluka or Pets, 

Number of 
villages. 

Number of 
Shops. 

1. Ajra 

79 

244 

2. Bavada 

76 

236 

3. Bhudargad 

96 

261 

4. Chandgnd 

130 

172 

Si. Gadhinglaj 

S7 

379 

6. Hatkanangalo 

46 

6S0 

7. Kagal 

77 

461 

S. Karvir 

104 

331 

9. Panhala 

101 

367 

10. Radhnnagari 

10S 

193 

II. Shahuivaui 

230 


22. Shirol 

44 

1,544 

Total . . 

2,078 

4,587 


Sole, -Tablo prepared from the information furnished in the village Index Forms. 

There are a large number op pairs associated with important 
deities and festivals, where considerable quantity of agricultural 
produce and other articles of daily use are brought for sale. 

They provide a temporary common market place for persons 
attending them and generally last for a day or two but in 
some places even longer. The number of persons attending 
them varies from 200 to 50,000 and an average sale ranges 
from Rs. 35 to Rs. 50,000. 
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According lo the information submitted by the Marketing 
Inspector, Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris in the district, the 
number of fairs held annually in the district is about 120. 
Of these .35 are held in Panhala Mahal, followed by 28' in 
Hatkanangalc laluka. The lowest number of fairs is held in 
Ajra. Gadhinglaj. Radhanagari and Chandgad, viz., 3, 2, 4 
and 3 respectively. In Bavada there are 9 fairs, in Bhudargad 7, 
in Kagal 8. in Karvir and in Shirol 5 each and in Shahuwadi 11. 

These fairs can be regarded as the chief distributing centres, 
for temporary periods, of articles varying from basic necessaries 
to luxuries. Besides, the local shop-keepers, itinerant 
merchants, cultivators and petty shop-keepei's from the 
neighbourhood and pedlars constitute the bulk of sellers. 
Buyers are usually the residents of the village or town and its 
neighbourhood and pilgrims from even distant places. The 
sellers sell different varieties of articles and at the bigger places 
even luxury articles are sold. Cereals, pulses, vegetables, 
sugar, fruits, tobacco, betel-leaves, camphor, tea, coffee, 
cocoanuts, sweatmeats, salt, cold-drinks and jarsan, etc. are 
available. In large fairs, usually attended by a large number 
of persons, luxury articles like ready-made clothes, artificial 
pearls, beads and an infinite variety of articles besides those 
mentioned above are offered for sale. Particular mention may 
be made of important fairs held at Padali (Khurd) in Karvir 
taluka where the fair is held for one month and at Kolhapur 
in the same taluka where larger number of persons assemble 
at one particular place, where a considerable amount of 
business is transacted which is mostly on cash basis and hardly 
on barter system. 

The table below shows the particulars about fairs held in 
Kolhapur district (1956): — 

TABLE No. 21. 


Name of tho Tnluka/MnUal. No. 


1. Ajl'a ... ... ... 3 

2. Bavada ... ... ... 9 

3. Bhudargad . . ... ... 7 

4. Gadhinglaj ... ... ... 2 

5. Hatkanangale ... ... ... 28 

6. Kagal ... ... ... 8 

7. Karvir ... ... < ... 5 

8. Panhala ... ... ... 35 

9. Radhanagiri ... ... ... 4 

10. Shahuwadi ... ... ... 11 

11. Shirol ... ... ... 5 

12. Chandgad ... ... ... 3 
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Next to village shop-keepers, pedlars play an important 
part in the trade organisation in the rural areas of a district 
since olden times. The old Gazetteer of Kolhapur narrates: 
“some of the pedlars are craftsmen, generally weavers and 

coppersmiths other pedlars sell groceries, perfumes, 

glass-bangles and hardware The pedlars sell most of 

their stock by barter specially exchanging brass and copper 
vessels for old clothes and laces”. 

Pedlars even now play quite a fairly important role in the 
organization of retail trade. There were 18 pedlars in 
Gadhinglaj taluka, 205 in Kagal taluka, 18 in Bhudargad taluka, 
100 in Shahuwadi taluka, 150 in Shirol, 17 in Hatkanangale 
taluka and 30 in Chandgad taluka. The following four talukas 
viz. Panhala, Bavada, Ajra and Radhanagari were reported 
to have no pedlars largely due to inadequate transport facilities 
and population being scattered over hilly forest regions. 
However, villagers who formerly used to patronise pedlars now 
show a preference for periodical markets or established shop- 
keepers. Even in the days of the old Gazetter every village 
large or small had its shop-keeper, who dealt in groceries, 
spices, grain, salt, oil, sugar, molasses and other supplies. 
Villagers now obtain their daily necessities from the village 
shop-keepers or bring them from nearby towns or taluka 
headquarters as transport facilities have improved and 
progressed much in the post-war period. 

Yet pedlars have not disappeared completely from the rural 
areas. The system has undergone a considerable change. 
The articles which are now hawked are perishable consumption 
goods like fruits, vegetables, fish, kurmuras, and confectioneries. 
Cheap ornaments, betel leaves' and utensils of china clay are 
also sold. Cloth, cutlery, utensils, ornaments, glassware, 
grocery, etc. are generally obtained from established 
shop-keepers. 

Pedlars usually move from village to village in fair weather 
and generally return to their respective places before monsoon. 
Their stock-in-trade varies in value from Rs. 10 to Rs. 500. 
Most of the pedlars belong to the district itself. They usually 
carry their goods on their own shoulders or engage a labourer. 
Some pedlars also use hand carts, bullock-carts or cycles, etc. 
They are usually known to their customers. 

Thei’e are different types of pedlars handling particular types 
of commodities. The Kosthi, and the Sali generally deal in 
sarees, bedsheets, and other hand-loom goods, Mohammedan 
and lingayat pedlars in cloth, Teli in groundnut and cocoanut 
oil, Sonars in cheap ornaments, etc. Most of the transactions 
are done on cash basis though the system of barter prevails in 
the case of pedlars hawking utensils and glassware which are 
exchanged with used clothes. 
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Volume or trade of a district can be easily ascertained if 
accurate statistics regarding imports into and the exports from 
the district are available. Such statistics are, however, rarely 
available. Only figures about the volume of imports and 
exports based on octroi returns are available in a few municipal 
towns. A majority of municipalities in Kolhapur district 
have not applied octroi rules within their municipal limits; 
where they are applied, they are either ad valorem or specific. 
Hence either the quantity imported/exported is available or 
the value thereof but not both. Octroi is usually levied on 
imports which are generally meant for local consumption. 
However, the commodities included in the commodity group 
and octroi levies are not uniform every where. Six munici- 
palities, viz., (1) Vadgaon, (2) Kurundwad, (3) Jaisingpur, 
(4) Murgud, (5) Kagal and (6) Panhala had not introduced 
regular rules for the collection of octroi in their areas upto the 
end of the year 1955-56. Octroi was auctioned to the highest 
bidder and the recovery of the same v/as entrusted to a con- 
tractor employed by the municipality. 

Table Nos. 23, 24, 25 and 26 give figures of exports and 
imports of various commodities based on octroi returns in the 
municipal towns of (1) Kolhapur, (2) Ichalkaranji, (3) Malkapur 
and (4) Gadhinglaj. Because of the limitations already cited, 
the statistics detailed in the tables may only be taken to indicate 
broad trends. It is apparent that there was a steady increase in 
imports in all towns. There v/as a steady increase in exports of 
some commodities. The increase in imports might be due to 
various causes, important among them being the increase in 
population of the district, in the building and constructional 
activities in the post-war period and an all-round increase in 
trading activities as a result of increase in the supply and 
velocity of money. The tables shov/ that imports of cereals, 
tea, building materials and cotton piecegoods increased at 
a greater pace than other commodities: — 



Statement showing Imports and Exports based on Octroi Returns of Kolhapur Municipality. 
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Statement showing Imports based on Octroi Returns of Ichalicaran.ii Municipality. 
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CHAPTER 8. 
Trade. 

Volume or Trade. 


TABLE No. 26. 

Statement showing Imports and Exports based on Octroi 
Returns of Gadhinglaj Municipality. 




1954-55. 

! 

1955-56. 














Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 



in Mds. 

inRs. 

in Mds. 

in Its. 

Cereals 

Imports 

2,902 


08,799 



Exports 

43,397 

.... 

10,875 

— 

Sugar 

Imports 

1,185 


0,788 


Exports 

833 


579 

.... 

Firewood 

Imports 

13,248 

. • » • 

59,470 



Exports 

10.350 


7,398 

.... 

Charcoal 

Imports 

940 

.... 

3,011 

• It! 


Exports 

40,312 


1,000 

.... 

Petrol (Gallons) 

Imports 

1,050 

• • • • 

10,225 

• • • • 


Exports 

.... 

.... 

• . • • 

.... 

Cement 

Imports 


3,418 


10,905 


Exports 

.... 

117 

— 

073 

Building materials 

Imports 

5,298 

284 

34,328 

7,847 


Exports 

11,592 

G,500 

15,375 

1,002 

Tea 

Imports 


29,340 


2,20,702 


Exports 

.... 

5,947 

.... 

20,918 

Tobacco 

Imports 

2,727 


0,748 

• • • ■ 


Exports 

175 

.... 

199 

.... 

Picccgoods 

Imports 


08,602 


1,87,030 

Exports 

— 

11,539 

.... 

15,558 

Bras«, Copper, Iron, 

Imports 

334 


1,480 

...» 

etc. 

Exports 

20 

.... 

39 

... * 

Kerosene (gallons) 

Imports 

12,102 


07,251 

... * 


Exports 

20 

( 


• • • . 

• • * • 

Miscellaneous 

Imports 

Exports 


' h*oi l 


37,804 

18.733 
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Retail trade is carried on by a large number of shops located 
in various towns and villages of the district. Details of shops 
located in rural areas and non-municipal towns have been given 
in the section on “ Village Shop-keepers ” and hence this account 
deals exclusively with retail trade shops in municipal towns in 
the district. 

There were eight municipal towns in 1955-56 including the 
twb municipal boroughs of Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji. The 
Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 was applied 
only to Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji municipal areas. In other 
municipal towns viz., (1) Kurundwad (2) Gadhinglaj (3) Malka- 
pur (4) Vadgaon (5) Murgud and (6) Jaisingpur, the said Act 
was not applied till 1955-56. 

Retail shops, which provide a link between the consumer and 
the wholesaler, are located in the various wards of the town 
and to a certain extent cater to the needs of the inhabitants of 
the localities. The stock-in-trade of a majority of retail trade 
shops is limited but rapid replenishments are made as and 
when the old stocks arc sold out. The capital investments of 
most of the shops arc also limited. Retailers usually Have 
dealings with some wholesaler in the town itself but not 
infrequently they have dealings with even bigger traders. 
Quite a few have dealings with outside merchants particularly 
in cloth trade. Retail sales are generally on cash basis but 
goods on credit are also given to some customers whose accounts 
are settled periodically. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 is 
administered by the municipal boroughs and all the shops and 
establishments are required to be registered under the Act. 

The following statement shows the total number of shops, 
registered under the Act in the two municipal boroughs in 
the district viz. (1) Kolhapur and (2) Ichalkaranji. 


1955-56 


Municipality. 

1 

Shops. 

1 

Employment including 
Employers. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

1. Kolhapur 

4,001 

5,662 

123 

233 

6,018 

2. Ichalkaranji 

669 

1,058 

5 

1.1 

1,074 


As per information furnished by the Kolhapur Borough 
Municipality, there were 4,904 retail shops of different 
varieties and sizes which provided employment to 6,018 
persons including 123 women and 233 children. 
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The following table (No. 27) shows the ward-wise aistribu- 
tion of retail shops. From the table, H can be seen that grain 
I? sjjia and grocer/ shops (1,014) dominate the picture. follo*,ved by 

Ys.ls.y-.:. sweetmeat and eatable shops (434). These two types of shops 
provided employment to 1.732 persons. The shops were found 
more concentrated in v/ards C and E followed by wards B. A 
and D. 

The next groups of shops having comparatively greater 
employment were stationery, cutlery and provision stores 
(311), leather goods and footwear 1 (214), cloth and hosiery 
(235), pan-bidi and cigarette shops (311), cycle shops (277) 
and zari shops (237). These shops together provided 
employment to 1,470 persons. There v/ere other shops 
e.s. medicines (33), metal utensils (56), ready-made clothes 
(109), Umber (122), booksellers and publishers (9) and 
furniture f46j. These shops provided employment to 1.332 
persons. 

The total number of shops in the limits of Ichalkaranji 
Borough Municipality v/as 669 which provided employment 
to 1,074 persons including 5 v/omen and 11 children. 
Of these, Grocery shops (116), numbered next to miscellaneous 
(255) and were dispersed in all the ten wards of the town bat 
many of them were found in ward IX. These were followed 
by sweetmeat and eatable shops (64), pan-bidi and cigarette 
shops (50) and cloth and hosiery including ready-made cloth 
shops (46). These shops together provided employment to 915 
persons. Of course there v/as a wide dispersal of shops of 
different varieties viz. stationery, hardware, watches and 
optica Is, wood fuel, metal utensils, medicine, leather goods ano 
footwear etc. but many were found concentrated in wards 
'.Til, IX and X. 


:S/Vir!vr. 

■ - ■» _ . 



The total number of shops in Jaisingpur v/as 402 __ which 
provided employment to 1,057 persons including 51 children 
end 3 women. A greater concentration of shops was found In 
ward B. It is evident from the statement of ward-wise 
distribution of different types of retail trade chops that there 
were no separate shops for selling umbrellas, trunks and loc.es, 
eyerbettir, perfumes, glass, cups, etc. The stationery merchants 
were found to be dealing in these commodities. 

5 1 * 'ritt r.v "v i •' ' * *v r Vi »‘^*» fv.'.wvi of yv ti* 

fir.'/.i lv- 4 i >L : , w. •- 
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Jaisingpur is an important centre for bidi-tobacco and snuff. 
There are indigenous establishments preparing snuff from 
tobacco. The total number of shops selling tobacco was 215 
which provided employment to 708 'persons. Grocery shops 
were found in all the wards of the town. 

Mnlknpur is a small town and hence has comparatively few 
shops. The total number of shops was 166 which provided 
employment to 320 persons including 43 children. It is evident 
from the table that shops of only a few varieties were found. 
Forty-two grocery shops provided employment to 50 persons. 
Shops selling furniture, agricultural requisites, petrol, petromax, 
etc., were not found in the town. 

The total number of shops in Murgud was 131 located in the 
four wards of the town providing employment to 218 persons 
including 17 women and 12 children. There was a wide 
dispersal of shops in the town. 

The total number of shops in Gadhinglaj was 51 which 
provided employment to 257 persons. There were 210 shops 
in Vadgaon providing employment to 415 persons including 
33 women and 76 children. Most of the shops in the town 
were concentrated in ward A and grocery shops were found 
in all the five wards of the town. There was a wide dispersal 
of shops of different varieties. 

In Kurundwad municipal area there were 125 shops which 
provided employment to 232 persons. A greater concentration 
of retail trade shops was found in ward III. Dealers dealing 
in cloth and hosiery were found to be dealing in ready-made 
clothes also. It was reported that many residents of the town 
used to buy grains directly from agriculturists, and other 
requirements were purchased on the bazar-day when it was 
possible to get a number of articles usually not sold in the local 
market. 

Among retail trade shops in the district the grocery group 
is the most important. It has the largest number of shops and 
provides the largest employment. All sorts of cereals and 
pulses, spices, jaggery (gul), oil, ghee, condiments, tea, coffee, 
indigenous drugs, dry fruits, agarbatti, saffron, baking-soda, 
washing-soda, catechu, soap, cocoanuts, cocoanut oil, groundnut 
oil and a number of other things are sold in these shops. The 
value of stock-in-trade of individual shops varies in a wide 
range, i.e., from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 50,000. The retail shop-keepers 
in this group get their stock in grains from the local wholesale 
dealers. The other articles and products are bought from local 
wholesalers who in turn obtain the : same from various 
manufacturing centres particularly from cities - like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. 
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Next in importance to groceries come probably the sweetmeat 
and eatable shops especially in Kolhapur aiid Ichalkaranji. 
Among the group of shops selling sweetmeats and eatables, 
some sell only sweetmeats, some sell only seu, churmuva, chivda, 
ganthia , bhajja, khaman and bhusa a mixture of all these. 
Some sell sweetmeats as well as farsan. There is brisk trade 
in this form of business at the time of religious festivals. 
Stock-in-trade of this type of shops varies from 500 to Rs. 3,000. 

Pan-bidi and cigarette shops are an example of shops having 
small investment. Sale is always on cash basis. Most of the 
establishments are one man establishments selling pan, bidi, 
cigarettes, chewing tobacco, betelnuts, catechu and occasionally 
confectionery. The stock-in-trade is generally obtained locally 
and sometimes from outside. A large number of these 
establishments make small quantities of bidis sufficient for their 
own sales. The value of stock-in-trade varies from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 500. However, in the shops dealing exclusively in tobacco 
and snuff the stock-in-trade is considerably large. Jaisingpur 
is an important centre for tobacco, for bidis as well as for snuff. 
Credit facilities enjoyed by tobacco merchants from wholesalers 
are generally for three months. Business in this category of 
shops is generally slack in the rainy-season. Rest of the time 
it is brisk and particularly on holidays the sales of pan-bid i 
shops are greater than on other days. 

Clow, and Hosiery. These shop-keepers sell all kinds of textiles-cotton, woollen, 
silk— for shirting, coating, etc. ; sarees, dliotars, tapestry-cloth, 
towels, and various kinds of hosiery. Besides mill-made fabrics, 
they stock and sell hand-loom and power-loom products. The 
stock-in-trade of an average shop is usually Rs. 500 but a few 
large shop-keepers stock goods worth Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 1,00,000. 
The big shops employ clerks to keep accounts, besides 
salesmen. Handloom and power-loom products manu- 
factured in the district are obtained by the shop-keepers 
either directly from factories or from wholesale dealers. 
As in other cases, the rainy-season is generally slack and 
sales shoot up during festivals and marriage season. 

Credit is offered to shop-keepers by wholesalers for 30 days 
but cash payment is generally the rule for hosiery 

goods. A majority of shop-keepers purchase most of their 
requirements of all mill-made cloth through the local agents 
of various textile mills and sometimes even import goods from 
Sholapur, Bombay, Ahmedabad and Kanpur, etc. 

j'’- L ' r - Footwear and other leather goods such as leather, accessories 
of shoe-making such as sewing thread, nails, clips, belts, 
purses, etc., arc sold by shops grouped under leather goods 
and footwear. Kolhapur is famous for footwear (chappals) 
known as " Kolhapuri chappals ”, The value of stock-in-trade 
o! these traders varies from Rs. 800 to Rs. 5,000. Business is 
generally slack during monsoon and brisk during the summer 
season. 
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Shop-keepers under (he group "Medicines" style themselves 
up ns chemists and druggists. They sell chemicals of various 
kinds, foreign and indigenous drugs, medicines and surgical 
instruments. A large part of the chemicals, drugs and medicines 
stocked is of a foreign origin and brought mainly from Bombay. 
Those manufactured in India arc brought mainly from their 
places of production, vis.. Bombay. Poona, Baroda and 
Ahmcdnagar. 

The following tables (Nos. 27 to 34) show the ward-wise 
distribution of shops in the municipal limits of the following 
towns: — 

Kolhapur. Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, Malkapur, Murgud, 
Gadhinglaj, Vndgaon and Kurundwad. 
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(o.e.r.) l-o Vf 7(58—33 



'LZ *0N H'JflVJ. 




TAHI.I'i No. KV- c*wM. 
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TABLE No. 28. 

A TABLE SHOWING WARD-WISE BREAK-UP OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS I W ICIfALICARANJI. 
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16. Wood Fuel . . 

!7. Motor, Motor Cycles, Sales and Ropaiis 

18. Cloth and Hosiery 

19. Ready-made Clothes 
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TAMiK No, JM. 




12. Cycles and Cycle Accessories 

13. Grajnophono, Radio and Electric 
■ Goods. 
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* Informat ion about grocery shops is not available. 
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The following statement compiled from the statistictal returns 
of Sales Tax. under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1946, gives 
an idea of the volume of business done by big shops in Kolhapur 
dhtuct: — 

Since the tin novet of most of the retail shops in the district 
did not leach the minimum prescribed for registration under 
the Act (Rs. 10.000 in case of importers and Rs. 25,000 in case 
of others) quite a large number of retail shops fell outside the 
scope of the statement. During the period under review i.e. 
3956-57, there were 1,500 registered dealers and their total 
turnover amounted to Rs. 30, 28, 45, 000. Looking at the 
statement, it can be seen that Kolhapur city had the largest 
number of dealers (714) with a total turnover of Rs. 17,16,13,000 
followed by those in Ichnlkaranji town (377) with a total 
turnover of Rs. 4.71,52,000. The statement also reveals that 
largest number of dealers was found in the group of “clothing 
and other consumer goods" followed by those in the group 
of "Foodstuffs and Hotels”. But the turnover of dealers in 
ihe latter group was more as compared to that in the former. 
There was a wide dispersal of shops registered under “Food- 
stuffs and Hotels” and “Clothing and other consumer goods” 
in almost all the areas except Shahuwadi and Shirol. Shops 
in the groups of “ Machinery and Capital goods ” and " Industrial 
Commodities" were found only in Kolhapur city and 
Ichalkaranji town. While shops in the groups of “Building 
Materials” and “Transport and Vehicles goods” were found 
in Kolhapur city and Hatkanangale and Kagal. There 
were no shops registered in the group of “ Fuel and Power ”. 
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TABLE 

Statement showing number of Registered Dealers and 

(Figures of Gross 


1 

i 

Food stuffs and 
Hotels 

Clothing and 
other consumer 
goods. 

Building Sfateri- 
! ah. 

j. 

l 

i Transport and 

I Vehicle goods. 

i 

1 

1 

Ko. 

0. T..0. 

No. 

O.T.O. 

A 

j C.T.O. 

i- 

No. 

1 

1 

1 O. T. O. 

’ 



Rs. 


Rs. 

i 

! 

| 


!• 

• 

Rs. 

Kolhapur City. 

392 

1,42,035 

249 

16,337 

i c 

1 

i 1,041 

1 

26 

6,125 

‘ 

Karvir 

2 


86 

4,243 

.. 

i 

! 

| 

Gadbinglaj . . 

51 

11,201 

27 

958 


j 

1 

• • 

i 

** . < 
• i 

•Taisingpur 

13 

3,240 

104 

23,931 

• • 

1 

« * 

• 0 

. j 

< 

• i 

i 

Talkapur 

12 

27,722 


14 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•* i 

i 

shalkaran ji 
(Town). 

29 

2,593 

340 j 44,023 

i 

. i 

■- 


1 

i 

• i 

ijara 


232 

1 ; 103 

S 

. 0 


0 0 

« 0 

1 

| 

Ihandgad 

4 

0 






I 

*• i 

» 

iuvada . . ] 3 

4,350 

* • 

. . 


* • 

" 

! 

! 

• • \ 

1 

'hudargad . . 


-• 


• * 


- * 

' - 

i 

i 

i 

! 

latkanangale. 

29 

4,762 

30 

1,674 


■■ i 

l 

i 

83 ; 

| 

Kagal 

a 

225 

i9 

174 

• * 

j 

! 

{ 

l 

91 

Panhala 

i 

3 

• * 

.. 

0 * 

1 

•• 1 

• 0 

•- 

Radhanagnri . . 

l 

” 

" 

*•* 

-• 

j 

t 

t 

* 0 

" 

Sbaliuwadi . . 



• • 

' 

## 

•' ! 

l 

} 

i 

j 

• 0 

« * 

t 

Sbirol . , 

! « • 

l 

1 

i 24 

i 

i 

38.7 

1 

•* 

1 

f 

i 

i 

" 

1 

.. I 
« 

Total . , 

543 

i 

1,97,057 877 

f 

91,892 

1 

6 j 

i 

1,041 j 

23 

6,299 


AVe, — Table prepared from the statistical information of Sales Tax supplied 
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No. 35. 


TIIEIR TOTAL TURNOVER IN 1956-57. 
Turnover in thousands). 


Machinery and 
capital goods. 

Fuel and 
Power. 

Industrial 

Commodities. 

1 

! Miscellaneous, 

t 

i 

| Total . 

i „ ■ 

No. 

G. T. 0. 

No. 

G. T. 0 

No. 

| G. T. 0 

No. 

G. T. 0 

. No 

G. T. 0. 


Its. 


Its. 

1 

Its. 


Its. 


Its. 

13 

3,137 


•• 

21 

2,663 

1 

7 

325 

714 

1,71,613 


•• 

•• 

V. 

•• 

. • . 

• r 


38 

4,243 


% 


• • 

•• 

•• .. 

•• 


,78 

12,159 

• • 

"• • 

• • 

• • 

• t 



•• ' ' 

177 

27,227 •' 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 


•• 


13 


1 

49 

• • 

•• 

7 

482 

- 

•• 

377 

47,152 

’ •*# 

*• 

• • 

• • 

• • 


•• 


•• 

•7 

385. . 

• * 

• • 

• • 

• < 



•• 

•• 

4 

G 

• • 


• • 

• • 

•• 




3 

•' 4,850 


• * > ■ * 

f ” 



•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 


• • 



••• 

•• 

•• ' 


60- 

6,519 

• « 

. • • 

, f • 

. V . 


' * 



11 

490 

• • 

• • 

•• 



•• 

•• 


1 

3 

• • 

• • 

•• 


•• 

V 

y 


1 

77 

• t 

' 

' * 

* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

■■ 



24 

i 

385 

14 

3,186 

•• 


28 

3,046 

7 . 

• 325 

1,008- 

3,02,845 


by the Sales Tax OlKoer, Kolhapur, District Kolhapur. 
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Trade 

Associations. 


Like pedlars in rural areas, their counterpart in urban areas 
viz., hawkers play an important role in the retail trade of 
the district. However, organized trading activities due to 
urbanisation, a product of industrial revolution, and the resultant 
evolution of shops (big or small), do not give much scope 
to hawkers especially in towns and cities. Even then they 
continue to be prominent in semi-urban areas. They sell 
comparatively cheaper articles usually in every day use, viz. 
peppermints, sugarcane juice, cheap utensils, toys, agarbattis, 
fruits, sweetmeats and a number of petty articles. 

There were 34 hawkers in Kolhapur in 1955-56, a majority 
of them being found in the “ C ” ward of the town. Hawkers 
who sold tea, sweetmeats, bhel. etc., were licensed and a licence 
fee of Rs. 2 each per month was collected from them. 
However, those who sold kv.rm.ure, groundnuts, fruits, etc., were 
not required to take licences. They were found to be doing 
their business near the railway station, bus stand and 
theatres. 

In Ichalkaranji town there were nearly 100 hawkers in 1955-56. 
The municipality collected licence fees at the rate of Rs. 2 
per annum from hawkers carrying fruits and vegetables on 
their heads and selling them to customers, Rs. 4 per annum 
were collected from those who used hand-carts and Rs. 8 
per annum from hawkers who used vehicles drawn by mechnical- 
power, etc. 

The following municipalities viz., (1) Murgud, (2) Gadbinglaj, 
(3) Kagal, (4) Kurundwad, (5) Vadgaon, (6) Malkapur and 
(7) Panhala reported that there were no hawkers in their 
municipal limits. However, in some municipal towns hawkers 
from nearby areas used to come on bazar day or days to sell 
their goods. 

Trade being one of the principal economic activities of 
modem times, associations and organisations of traders and 
merchants play an important role in the community’s economic 
life. A central organisation like a Chamber of Commerce can 
have considerable influence in as much at it is a body to which 
different types of small associations are affiliated. • The 
representation given to the central organisation in various 
economic committees help very much in redressing the 
grievances facing the mercantile community. 
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In Kolhapur district the growth of trade associations is 
comparatively recent. The more prominent among them were 
affiliated to the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce and are 
listed below: — 

(1) Bhusar Vyapari Association, Kolhapur. 

(2) Shahupuri Merchants’ Association, Kolhapur. 

(3) Merchants’ Association, Ichalkaranji. 

(4) Merchants’ Association, Vadgaon. 

(5) Merchants’ Association, Jaisingpur. 

(6) Merchants’ Association, Gadhinglaj. 

(7) Merchants’ Association, Malkapur. 

The following statement compiled from the Bombay 
Government Gazette, give an idea of the retail prices prevailing 
at Kolhapur at the time of compilation of the districts’ 
Gazetteer : — 


TABLE No. 36. 

Retail Prices current in Kolhapur on the last day of the 
Fortnight ending 15th May, 1955. 


Commodities. 

1 

Varioty/Quali ty. 

g 

Unit. 

3 

S. Ch. 

4 

I. Cereals : — 

Paddy 

C'oarso 


3 0 

Rico 

Do. 

• • • • 

3 4 

Wheat 

Whito 

— 

3 4 

Whoat flour 

Do. 


3 0 

Jowar 

Do. 

.... 

4 0 

Bajri 

* * 


4 0 

II. Subsidiary Food Crops — 

Sweet potatoes 

,, , , , , 


6 0 

Papaya 

.... 


4 0 

Groundnut- cake flour 

.... 

.... 

5 0 


chapter 8. 

Trade. 

Trade 

Associations. 


Retail Prices. 
on 15-5-1955. 
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Trade Commodities. 

Varioty/Quality. 

Unit. 

S. Ch. 

Associations. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

III. Pulses— 




Gram 

(a) Whole 


3 0 


(b) Split (both with and 




without skin) 



2 12 

Arliar (Tur) 

(a) Whole 


3 0 


(6) Split (both with and 




without skin) 


2 12 

Mooug 

(c) Whole 

• • • ■ 

2 8 


(6) Split (both with and 




without skin) 


2 0 

Udid .. 

(a) Whole 


2 12 

. 

(&) Split (both with and 


* *• 


without skin) 

.... 

3 6 

Masur 

(a) Whole 


2 4- 


(6) Split (both with and 




without skin) 

• * • • 

2 0 

Kulthi 

• • • • « « 

• ■ • • 

3 0 

IV. Sugar and Oul— 

... 



<WT • .. 

• (a) Sort I. . 

*• • • • 

3 8 

' 

(&)' Sort II 

• • • • 

4 8 

Sugar refined 

D-24 

• • » * 

..1 o 

V. Oils— 




Groundnut oil . . 

• • • ■ • 

, , , , 

1 0 

Sosamum oil 

.... 

• ■ • • 

0 12 

CaBlor oil 


■ • • • 

0 11 

Mustard oil 

.... ' .. 


O’ 8 

Linseed oil 

.... 

• • < • 

0 12 

Cocoanut oil 

• • 


0 8 

VI., Fruits, Vegetables and 




Nuts — 







Rs. As. Ps. 

•’{!) Fruits — 




Mangoos . . 

— 

Per dozen 

3 0 0 

Plantains 

i 

. . , . • .? 


0 8 0 

Oranges 


99 

" i 0 0 

(ii) Vegetables — 



S. Ch. 

' Potatoes . . 

— 

— 

4 0 

Onions 


, , , , 

10 .0. 




Rs. As. Ps. 

VII. Tobacoo .. 

Leaf 

Per pound 

2 8.0 
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Commodities. 

1 

| Variety/Qualitv. 

O 


I Unit. 

j 3 

S. Ch. 

4 

VIII. Livestock products — 

Milk 

i 


Per rupee 

\ ' 
i 

2 0 

Ghcc 

1 

I (a) Agmark 





1 (b) Ungraded 

• » 

»> 

6 6 

Eggs 

(i) A Grade 


Per dozen 

Rs. As. Ps. 

10 0 

(ii) B Grade 



1 0 12 0 


(iii) C Grade 

• • 

»> 


Mutton 

Goat 

. . 

II 

Per seer 

1 12 0 

Mutton 

i Sheep 

• • 

>. 

1 12 0 

Fowls 

.... 

. . 

Per dozen 

33 0 0 

IX. Condiments and Spices — 

Tumeric . . 

.... 



S. Ch. 

0 9 

Tamarind 

.... 




0 12 

Dry Chillies 




0 14 

X. Fodder — 

Dry Grass 



Per maund.j 

Rs. As. Ps. 

4 0 0 

Jowar Straw 

Karbi 

..! 

•• 

3 8 0 

Bajri Straw 

.... 


•• 

3 0 0 

Rice Straw 

.... 


»l 

2 S 0 

XI. Miscellaneous — 


r 


S. Ch. 

Salt 

.... 

-•i 

Per Rupee 

16 0 

Kerosene oil 

.... 

i 

i 

-1 

1 

Per gallon j 

Rs. As. Ps. 

1 8 0 

Firewood 

. 

.... 

i 

*’i 

Per maund 

2 8 0 

Coarse doth 

.... 

i 

l 

• ■ i 

Per yard i 

• 1 0 0 

Cotton 

Cleaned 

. • 

Per Maund! 

— 

Toa 

.... 

.. 

Per pound t 

3 4 0 

CofFco 

.... 

• • 

II 

2 12 0 

Wheat Broad 


•• 

l 

0 6 0 

1 Prices in seers and chhataks (of SO and 5 tolas respectively) per rupee unless other- 

Triso stated. When quality is not specified fair average quality is implied. 

# 



2 The statement relating to wholesale prices is not given in the Gazette and hence not 
incorporated in the Gazetteer. 
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Transport and 

The general condition or transport in the 19th century communications. 

IXTfiODUCTlOX. 

in the then Kolhapur State was poor. This may be 
attributed to some extent to the economic set-up of the 
19th century. As villages were looked upon and developed as 
self-sufficient economic units, means of communication by 
themselves did not receive any particular attention; hardly 
any effort was made to make good roads. As the old Gazetteer 
mentions “Till 1845 when British superintendence was intro- 
duced. Kolhapur had no made roads. Of the pathways those 
that led west down the Sahyadris to the coast were hardly 
fit for lightly laden cattle and those that went inland were 
mere beaten cattle tracks.’’ During the rainy season passage 
across the “ inland tracks ” was entirely closed and “ foot 
passengers ” crossed the rivers in a “ broad but shallow and 
unsafe sugar-pans which yearly caused a great loss of life”. 

After the introduction of British superintendence in 1845, 
some progress in making roads was made. Between 1845 and 
1854 about 300 miles of roads were made and in 1886 when 
the old Gazetteer was published Kolhapur had, besides several 
minor roads, four main lines of communication, the Poona- 
Belgaum running north-south, and Kolhapur-Amba pass, 
Kolhapur-Phonda pass and Sankeshwar-Parpoli pass roads 
running west towards the coast. In 1957 Kolhapur had about 
312 miles of National Highway and State Highway and Major 
District Roads, excluding other district roads (about 143 miles). 

The Miraj-Kolhapur Railway line was opened for traffic on 
21st April 1891. 

• (c.c.r.) L-c Vf 70S— si 
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the year, except that sometimes where there are causeways or chapter 9. 
submersible bridges, traffic may be interrupted in the monsoon — 
for very short periods. Slate Highways usually have connections conimunicafions. 
with National Highways. -Roads 

Classification. 

Major District Roads arc roughly of the same specifications 
as State Highways. These roads connect important marketing 
centres with railways. State Highways and National Highways. 

Other District Roads are also of the same type as Major 
District Roads, except that they are subject to more frequent 
interruptions of traflic during the rains. They also serve 
market places and are generally unmolalled. 

Tlie State Highways and in most cases the Major District 
Roads arc constructed and maintained by the State Public 
Works Department and the cost, unlike in the case of the 
National Highways, is met out of State funds. The cost of 
National Highways is entirely borne by the Central Govern- 
ment. 


The Poona-Bangalorc road is the only National Highway that 
passes through Kolhapur district after passing through Poona, 
North Satara and South Salara districts. It enters Kolhapur 
in mile 128/4, after crossing the river Varna and runs south 
a distance of 28 miles and 7 furlongs and leaves the district 
at mile 157/3, after crossing the river Dudhganga, to enter 
Belgaum district. In its course in the district it passes through 
Hatkanangale, Karvir and Kagal talukas. 


National 

Highway. 

Poonn-Bangnlorc 

Road. 


It touches Kini in mile 132 Wathar in 133 ; Top in 137 ; 
Shiroli in 142 ; Kolhapur in 145 (T. B.) 2 ; Shirgaon in 151 and 
Kagal in 156. 


Going from north to south the following roads either take 
off from it or are crossed by it : — 


Place or point 
of junction. 

Name of tho Rond. 

Class of 
tlio Road. 

Wathar 

Halkanangale-Alta-Wadgaon- 
Talsande-Borpadale road. 

ODR 3 4 

Top 

. . Top-Wadgaon-Bhadole road. 

ODR 

Shiroli 

. . Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur-Hyderabad road. 

SH l 

Kolhapur 

. Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur-Hyderabad road. 

SH' 

Mile 146 

. . Kolhapur-Pattankodoli-Hupari- 

ODR 


Rendal-Rangoli-Shiradwad-Lat- 
Herwad road. 


1 The distanoo is from Poona. 

5 TravolIorV Bungalow. 

3 Othor District Rond. 

4 Stato Highway. 

(a.o.r.) i.-o Vf 708— 35<i 
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National 
Highway. 
Pnona-Bangalorc 
Road. 


There is a level crossing over the Miraj-Kolhapur Railway 
line at mile 145/6. 

The work of asphalting the road was sanctioned by the 
Government of India. The section between mile 130/0 and 
150/3 was asphalted by June 1958. 


The road is motorable throughout the year. 


State Highways. 
Devgad-ICaladgi 
Road. 


This road starts from Kaladgi in Belgaum district and 
enters Kolhapur in mile 4 and runs in the western direction 
up to Dajipur on the border of the district and enters Ratnagiri. 
In its course in the district it passes through the talukas of 
Kagal, Bhudargad and Radhanagari. 


It touches Lingnoor Wadi in mile No. 4, Sonage in mile 
No. 8, Kurunkali in mile No. 9, Surupali in mile No. 10, 
Shindewadi in mile No. 13, Murgud in mile No. 14, Nidhori in 
mile No. 15, Admapur in mile No. 16, Sarvade in mile No. 20, 
Mangewadi in mile No. 21, Nartawade in mile No. 22, Sulambi in 
mile No. 22, Solankur in mile No. 23, Radhanagari in mile 
No. 29, Phejlwade in mile No. 30, Shelap in mile No. 36, Hasane 
in mile No. 44, and Dajipur in mile No. 46. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 


by it : — 

Place or point Nniuc of the Road. Class of 

of junction. the Road. 

Mile No. 4/1 ... Lingnoor-Kapashi road. ODR 

Mile No. 4/2 ... Lingnoor approach road. VR 1 

Mile No. 5/4 ... Khadkewada approach road VR 

Mile No. 8/6 ... Hamidwada approach road VR 

Mile No. 12 ... Yamge approach road VR 

Mile No. 16/4 ... Kolhapur-Vijaymarga-Hanmanta MDR 3 

Ghat Road. 

Mile No. 21/2 ... Nartawade approach road. VR 

Mile No. 21/3 ... Sulambi approach road. VR 

Mile No. 25/1 ... Kolhapur-Washi-Parite-Ghota- MDR 

wade-Gaibi road. 


1 Village Road. 8 Major District Road. 

The road is motorable throughout the year. 
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This road starts from Miry a port in Ratnagiri district and 
enters Kolhapur ai mile 41/3 near the village Amba of Shahu- 
wndi taluka. In its course in the district it passes through 
the taluhas of Shnhmvndi, Hatkanangale and Shirol and the 
Pnnhnla mnhnl from Amba upto Kolhapur and then north- 
west upto Udagaon to enter South Salara ’in mile No. 108. 
The section between mile 141/4 and mile 145 of the Poona- 
Bangalore National Highway is common to both. Including 
this section the length of the road in the district is 66 miles 
and 5 furlongs. The portion of the rood which lies within 
the municipal limits of Kolhapur city is maintained by the 
Kolhapur Municipal Borough. 


CHAPTER 9. 
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State 
Highways. 
Mirya-Rntnagiri- 
Kolhnpur-Mirnj- 
Bijapur- Hyderabad 
Road. 


It touches Amba in mile 41/4, (l.B.)' ; Malkapur in mile 53/3, 
(I. B.) ; Shuhuwadi in mile 56 : Bambavade in mile 62/2 ; 
Borpadale in mile 70 ; Kerale 76 ; Kerli 77 ; Kolhapur 82 ; 
(T. B.) ; Atigrc 03 ; Hatkanangale 96 : Shirgaon 103 ; Jaisingpur 
106 ; and Udagaon 108. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it 


Place or point Xante of the Roml. Class of 

of junction. the Road. 


Amba 

.. Amba-Gajapur road 

ODR 

Malkapur 

Malkapur-Man-Ana^kura- 

ODR 

Bhogaon-Kale road. 

• 

Bambavade 

. . Bambavade-Pishvi road 

ODR 


Bambavade-Shirala road 

MDR 


Sarud-Bhedasgaon-Kotoli-Shirala- 
Shitur road. 

ODR 

Borpadale 

Borpadale-Pargaon-Kini-Wad- 
gaon-Hatkanangale road. 

•ODR 

Waghbil 

.. Waghbil-Panhala road 

MDR 

Atigre 

. . Atigre-Ichalkaranji-Takawade- 
Shirdhon road. 

ODR 

Hatkanangale 

Hatkanangale-Ichalkaranji road. 

MDR 


Hatkanangale-Nej-Kumbhog 

road. 

ODR 


Hatkanangale-Wadgaon-Bor- 
padle road. 

ODR 

Mile 103 

.. Jaisingpur-Ichalkaranji road. 

ODR 

Jaisingpur 

Jaisingpur-Kurundwad-Herwad- 
Saundalge road. 

MDR 


Jaisingpur-Kothali road 

ODR 


•Inspection Bungalow. 
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x ransjcnarc 


me road cresses the 2*Iiraj-KoIhaour Eailva*’ line in. mile 

::o. ico/3. 


me vror.-: of modernising one surface os tms roan 


roan is m 


r> „ . , 


progress and ~*her. eompletec a par: c: it "ill nave a cone ret 
surface and the rest a black top. 

The road is motorable throughout 


> SS. . 


.w.a .s.:-:Tir. " JL'ljZS 
T'.-.i-- 


road starts from Kolhapur and runs about 20 miles 
the *^r.em direction upio the village Sal van and then south- 
;j - - o. -vest up to Bavada. The road is 34 miles and 4 furlongs. In 

Karvir taluka and Panhala 


its course it passes tnrougn 
Bavada rr.ahals. 


in 

ct:c 


mile 2 to. 0, Balir.ae in mile 27c. 3- 


mil,e 27c. 4. Kaoarde in mile 27o. 7. Adur in mils 


i: touenes Aomaour i 
iJonavade m 

2 To. S ; Chinchvade in mile 27o. 10. Kale in mile 27o. 12. 
Asags or. in mile 2”o. 13. Gharpan in mile 27o. 14. Parkhan- 
daie in mile 27o. 15. Tirana: in mile 27o. IS. Salman in mile 
27o. IS, 27:vade in mile 27o. 20, hkniukali in mile 2vo. 22. 
Khokurie in mile 27c. 25. As ala j ir. mile 27o. 27. Palsarr.be 

■ »r* sr/i r- .r, 


me relieving roads eitner tai 


on from it or are crossed 



'.i Tl'izi. 

rS.ri « 

tie B«c- 

i rr:^ 7- < 

~>~c -iO. *r 

... Kogil approach road. 

7B 

*r rrr- 1- £? 

JiO. O 

. . . Khupire -S ab ale vadi -YevI o of 

ODR 

* 

road. 


blue 2To. 12 

... Kale-Bajarhhogaon road 

ODE 


Ir crosses the river Sal van in mile 27o. 12 and Rupani in 


m::e 27o. 2-3. At com tnese places briages 
- read is motorable th-rou shout the 


have been constructed- 


v.-s.c'- _ . 


mis road, vhich is 27 miles and 41 furlongs, starts from 


Kolhapur and runs in 
river Bhogavati, and foil 
mile 27c. 23. In its course 
Bach ana gari talukas. 


the south-vestem direction along 
joins the Devgad-Kaladgi road 
: passes through Karvir 




» • ^ c.— 

— f < n 

in mil 6: *»■>. 


Kardgaon 

^c. 




in mile 27o. S. 
27o. 12. Parile in 


rune r»o. o. 

mile 27o. 14. Ghotavade in mile 27c. 17. Shfrase in mile Z7o. 19. 
Avali in mile I7o. 22, Anafe in mile 27c. 23 and Khindiehe- 
r.aravade ir. mile 27o. 24. 
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The following roads either take ofT from it or are crossed by 
it : — 


Place or point 
- c.r junction. 

Xrtino of tlio Rond. 

Clnss of 
tlio Rond. 

Mile No. 0 

... Washi approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 13 

Rashiwadc approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 16 

Kaulav approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 24 

... Karanjphcn approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 25 

... Kuditre approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 26 

... Devgad-Kaladgi road. 

SH 
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Kol hnpur-Bavada 
Rond. 


It is a fair season road. 


This road starts from Gadhinglaj and runs 27 miles south- Gndhingiaj-Ajra- 
west till the village Nagamvadi on the southern border and f?avan, "' ad ' Road 
enters Ratnagiri district. It passes through Gadhinglaj taluka 
and Ajra mahal. 


It touches Gadhinglaj in Mile No. 0, Gijawane in Mile No. 1. 
Atyal in Mile No. 2, Madilage in Mile No. 9, Ajra in Mile 
No. 13, Gouse in Mile No. 21, Dardewadi in Mile No. 24 (T. B.) 
and Naganwadi in Mile No. 27. 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed By 
it : — 


RIuuo or point 
of junction. 

Xu me of tlio Road. 

Clas9 of 
the Rond. 

Mile No. 0 

. . . Gadhinglaj-Mahagaon-Nesan 
road. 

MDR 

Mile No. 0 

. . . Gadhinglaj-Kadagaon-Mumewadi 
road. 

MDR 

Mile No. 2 

... Atyal approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 3 

... Inchnal approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 4 

... Ainapur road. 

VR 

Mile No. 5 

... Karambali approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 5 

... Koulage approach road. 

VR 

Mile No. 9 

. . . Madilage-Shipur road. 

ODR 

Mile No. 13 

... Ajra-Ramtirth road. 

VR 

Mile No. 14 

... Ajra-Polgaon approach road. 

VR 


It crosses the river Hiranyakeshi, in mile No. 23, over 
a bridge. 


This is a metalled and an all-weather road. 
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chapter s. It starts from the Hatkanangale to'.vn at Mile Iso. S3 of the 


'•Tl-ts lcv?.rcr passing through Hatkanangale taluka. It is a metalled 
roa ^- 

j*. t0 m»hes Ichalkaranj: in mile ITo. 0. Koroeh: in mile Iso. 3. 
and Hatkanangale in mile No. 5/5. 

There is £ level crossing near Hatkanangale. No road crosses 
it nor is any crossed by it. It is an all-veather road. 

o . Ti'.zif.-BAi-:- This road starts from Gadhinglaj and runs 13 miles south 

upto Nesari and thereafter runs 4 miles south-vest unto 
Arjunvad: on the southern border of the district, and enters 
Belgaum district. The section cetveen Gadhinglaj and 
Nesari is metalled and the rest is raurum road. It passes 
through Gadhinglaj taluka. 

It touches Gadhinglaj in mile No. 0. Bhadgaon in mile No. 2. 
Harali 3k. in mile No. 5. Harali Kh. in mile No. 5/4. Zilahagaon 
;n mile No. 6/4. Nesari in mile No. 13 and Arjunvadi in mile 
No. 17. 

The follov.*ing roads either take off from it or are crossed by 


Yj~a < >r ~ 

trsxr.? of tr.o rovf. 

Cur of 

of 


ifce rccc. 

Bhadgaon 

... Bhadgacn-Chinchevadi road. 

7R 

s.§s.0n 

Mahagaon-Ajra road. 

ODH 


it crosses tne 


river Hi r any ak esh i in mile 2. vhere there — 
The road is not motorable throughout the 


ir.rr. This road forks from the Rato agiri-Kolhapur-BI j apur- 

Hyderabad road (State Highrrzyj at mile No. 105/3 and runs 
?.".cT south-south-east upto Kurundvad and then south-vest upto 
village Ghosarvad Titus on the eastern boundary of the 
district and enters Belgaum district. The length of the roaa 


the rest is murum road. It oass-es through Shircl taluka only. 

Iz touches Jaisingpur in Mile No. 0, Shirol in Mile No. 4. 
Kurundvad in llile No. 8. Tervad in 24ile No. 11. Hervad in 
Mile No. 115 and Ghosarvad Titha in Mile No. 12/5. 

It neither cresses any road nor does £ny road emanate from 
it. It cresses the river Panchaganga in mile No. 7 vhere there 
is a cause vay. Communication along this road is stopped 
during monsoon. It is an ail veather road upto Shirol and 
a fair veather read beyond it. 
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This road forks from the “ Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur- chapter 9. 
Hyderabad” road (S. H.) at the village Bambavade and runs — 
north upto the village Sarud and then runs north-west upto cJmmunicafions 
the village Kapshi, and leaves the district to enter North Major District 

Satara. It passes through Shahuwadi taluka only. „ Roads. 

J Bambovade-Skirnlo 

Rond. 

The length of the road in the district is 8 miles and 1 
furlong. 

It touches Bambavade in Mile No. 0, Sarud in Mile No. 2/5 and 
Kapshi Mile No. 6/0. 

It crosses the river Kadvi in mile No. 2, where "there is 
a ferry service. 

The section of the road between Bambavade and Sarud is 
M. D. R. and that from Sarud onwards is O. D. R. The road 
is not motorable throughout the year. 

This road, which is 27 miles and 1 furlong, starts from Gargoti-Akurde- 
Gargoti and runs south-west upto Hanmantwadi on the Pnt ^" ( i"j'^ 0 a n n ( } nant ' 
southern border of the district. It passes through Bhudargad ~ ° n 
taluka only. 

It touches Gargoti 1 * * , Akurde, Shengaon, Karadwadi, Pacharde, 

Donvade, Nitwade, Kadgaon, Tirawade, Anapwadi, Anturli, 

Patagaon, Tambyachiwadi and Hanamante. 

It neither crosses any road nor does any road emanate from 
it. The road is metalled upto Patgaon and the rest is 
a lcacha road. It crosses the river Vedganga near Gargoti and 
Patgaon. At Gargoti a bridge was recently constructed. The 
road is not motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Bhadgaon, a village on the “Gadhing- Bbadgaon-cimnne- 
laj-Bhadgaon-Mahagaon-Nesri-Adkur ” road (M. D. R.), and Icap ^j 0 j?^„" sargc ' 
runs in the eastern direction upto Nool and then south-east Khanapur Rond, 
upto Halkarni on the eastern border and thereafter runs in the 
eastern direction upto Khanapur in Bijapur district. It passes 
through Gadhinglaj taluka and is about 10 miles long. It is 
a lcacha road, motorable in fair season only, and touches 
Bhadgaon, 5 Nool, Kasba, Halkarni, Basarge Bk. and 
Khanapur. 

Neither does any road emanate from it nor is any crossed 
by it. 

The Chandgad-Shirgaon Road emanates from Vengurla- Chandgad-iskirgnon 
Belgaum-Bagalkot road (State Highway) from Mile No. 54 and Kond - 
runs in the south-west direction. It covers in all 1-43 miles 
in the district and is maintained by the District Local Board. 

Kolhapur. 

1 This is the proposed description of the road, according to the Xozpur Plan. 

No continuous mileage from Gadhinglaj was available. 

- No continuous mileage from Bhadgaon was available. 
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chapter 9. It does not cross any river. It touches Chandgad in Mile No. 2. 
Transport and lt has a metalled surface and is motorable throughout the 
Communications, year. 

Major District 
Bo AD. 

ChandgaA-Shirgaon 

Bo.nl. 


Karve-Patne 

Bond. 


This road emanates from Vengurla-Belgaum-Bagalkot Road 
(State Highway) from Mile No. 63 and runs in the south-west 
direction. Its length is eight miles in this district and joins 
Parla-Ramghat Road (O.D.R.) It is maintained by the District 
Local Board, Kolhapur. 


It touches Patne in Mile No. 8. It has a metalled surface 
and is motorable throughout the year. 

Chandgad-Bario Chandgad-Parle Road starts from Chandgad and joins 
Parle-Ramghat Road. It runs upto Here in the southern direc- 
tion and then goes to the south-east till Parle. It covers in 
all 6 '25 miles in this district. It is a metalled road and is 
maintained by the District Local Board, Kolhapur. 

It touches Here in Mile No. 5 and crosses the Tamrapami 
river in Mile No. 1. There is no bridge over the river. It is 
a fair weather road and has a ferrv across the river at Mile 
No. 1. 


Xanagmradi.Arlhur This road emanates from Vengurla-Belgaum-Bagalkot Road 
(State Highway) from Mile No. 55 and runs in the north-east 
direction. It covers in all seven miles in the district out of 
which one furlong is metalled and the remaining 
(6;88 miles) is a murum road. It is maintained by the 
District Local Board, Kolhapur. The following villages are 
touched by the road in its stretch 

(1) Salawane in Mile No. 3. 

(2) Asagoli in Mile No. 6. 

(3) Adkur in Mile No. 7. 

The road is crossed by the Ghatprabha river in Mile No. 7 
and there is no bridge. A ferry service is maintained in the 
monsoon. 

Otiirr District The following statement gives details of “ Other District 
Roads” in charge of the District Local Board, Kolhapur: — 



TABLE No. L\ 

Kolhapur District— Other District Road 


district 
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Vabhave-Umbarde Road ,.| Vabbav<- .. Uinbirdi* 


Koi.HAi'rn district 
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M = Mile. F = Furlong. 
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TABLE No. 4. 


CHAPTER 9. 


Kolhapur District — Statistics op Hoad Mileage. 


Category. 

Metalled. 

Unmctnlled. 

Total. 


M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

1. Public Works Department 

S7 0 

2S 5 

115 5 

Roads. 




2. District- Local Board Roads 

409 0 

305 6 

714 6 

3. Municipal Ronds 

S3 4 | 

84 2 

107 6 

Total ..j 

I 

579 4 1 

1 

418 5 

998 1 


Transport and 
Communications. 
Statistics or 
Road Mileage. 


Thus the proportion of road mileage to the total area and 
population comes to about 3-188 sq. miles and 1,308 persons 
per mile respectively. 


Table below gives the number of vehicles plying in the Statistics of 
municipal towns. The various types of vehicles are divided Mimioi C nTAj-oaB 
among six categories distinguished from each other by the * unicipn oas ' 
nature of the motive power used for their locomotion : — 


TABLE No. 5. 

Vehicles plying within Municipal limits— Kolhapur District. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the 
Municipality. 

Motors. 

Motor 

cycles. 

Cycles. 

! Bullock 
j Carts. 

Tongas. 

I 

: Others. 

i 

Total 

1 

Ichalkaranji . . 

N. A. 

X. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

X. A. 

i 

N. A. 


o 

Malkapur 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 


3 

Murgiul 

7 


105 

101 

7 

•• 

220 

4 

Kagal 

8 


300 

200 

•• 

3 

511 

5 

l’nnhala 

10 



2 

o 


20 

0 

Kurundivad . . 

13 

1 

325 

• • 



339 

7 

Jaisingpur 

21 

12 

535 

SI 

10 

75 

734 

s 

Kolhapur 

■ - 

•• 


433 

117 

1SS 

75S 

9 

Gandhinglaj . . 

57 

0 

200 

180 

•• 

• • 

443 

10 

Vadgnon 

21 

4 

300 

100 

1 

•• 

1 

425 


Total . . 

143 

23 

1,7G5 

i 

1,117 j 

1 

130 j 

2GG 

3,450 


The following table gives discretion of bridges in charge of Bridges. 
Public Works Department and District Local Board, 

Kolhapur: — 
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(C.C.F.) t-o Vf 768—36 
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All the ferries, in the district are in charge of the District 
Local Board, Kolhapur. Of the 67 1 ferries in the district only 
nine are perennial and the rest are seasonal. The latter 
operate only in the rainy-season ; generally, the rivers are easily 
fordable during the rest of the year. 

Of the perennial ferries, the one at Ichalkaranji on the river 
Panchaganga is by far the most important, carrying every day 
about 200 persons and goods worth about Rs. 5,000 and yields 
to the Local Board an annual income of about Rs. 7,000. The 
second important perennial ferry is at Narsinhawadi on the 
confluence of the rivers Krishna and Panchaganga. It carries 
on an average 500 persons a day and yields an annual income 
of about Rs. 6,000. 

Among the seasonal ferries the one at Kasarwada is the most 
important. It carries on an average, about 100 persons and 
goods worth about Rs. 1,000 per day and yields about Rs. 15,000 
a year to the Local Board. Another important seasonal ferry 
is at Arjunwad on the river Krishna. It carries every day 
about 200 persons and goods worth about Rs. 500, and yields 
about Rs. 1,100 every year. 

The following table gives the location and other details, of all 
the ferries in the district: — 


1 Tabic below shows 6S ferries. This is because the perennial ferry at Narsinhawadi 
on the confluence of Krishna and Panchaganga is shown twice. 
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UaHaEASHIEA STATE 


CEAPTZH 9. Tee GOVERniEST OF BOLSAT DECIDED IS 1547 TO SA7I0SAI2SE 

_ the motor transport industry with a 0*1017 to eliminating 

OsmsliteKms. uneconomic competition and placing the industry on. a sound 
£rjirzT2«r«o3T- economic basis. It set up a statutory public corporation. 

known as the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation 
(B. S. R. T. C.). After World War I (1514-18) the motor 
transport industry yielded high pronto which. coupled with 


S:ai*rfiK c: 


operators owning a bus or two. In order to attract greater 
patronage, rates were often reduced as low as could cover only 
the "'out-of-pocket” (ie., variable) costs. Such a policy was 
necessarily short-sighted and detrimental in the long run to the 
industry as a whole. Over-crowding was a 'usual occurrence. 
Breakdowns were quite common. Necessary amenities such st 
good seating accommodation, canteens, waiting rooms, lavatories 
and other facilities were almost absent. In order to secure 
a larger turnover, drivers drove rashly, often endangering the 
lives of the passengers. 

Conditions of sendee improved a little after the passing of 
the Z.fotor Vehicles Act. 1539. It was realised after independence 


from private proprietors. Hence it was decided in 1947 to 
nationalise motor transport in the Bombay State. In accordance 
v.ith this policy, motor transport in the Kolhapur district 
was nationalised on July 1, 1559. 


tne average numoer of passengers per day per route: — 

TABLE No. 8. 

Kolhapur Division or Stats Transport — Various 
Routes m Opsratioi*. 


J.rerz 


... - cp • u ' z-zzzz 

* • ¥£.*z.z<i. : xnp*. : xnp*. > trs-ye^ec 

per dej 
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TABLE No. 8 — contd. 


Serial 

X«. 

1 

I 

1 

. Xivme of Route. 

i 

| 

i 

o 

i 

! 

1 

■ Route 
j Milonga. 

3 

i 

1 

1 

I 

Up 

Trips. 

1 4 

1 

! 

Down 

Trips. 

i 

t 

5 

J Average 
i No. of 
! passengers 
| travelled 
] per day 
per trip. 

G 

3— 

(4) Iclinlknranji -Kodoli 

2G-S 

1 

i 

14G 

CORfd. 

(5) Iclinlknrnnji-Kollinpur 

10-G 

9 

j 

9 

048 


(0) Ichnlknmnji.Jfnlknpur 

Gl-0 

i 

1 

222 


(7) lclmlknrnnji-Mirnj 

20' 1 

i 

1 

35 


(S) Iclmlkaranji-Snngli 

17-0 

8 

8 

G84 


(9) Ichalknnvnji-Vndgaon 

10*2 

n 

o 

230 

4 

(1) Islnmpur-Ariitn 

12*5 

i 

i 

93 


(2) Islajnpur-Jlorgnon 

5*4 

o 

2 

13S 


(3) Islnmpur-Ckilairdc 

1G-4 

3 

3 

297 


(4) Islampur-Kornd 

19-4 

4 

4 

432 


(G) Islampur-Kokrud 

24*G 

3 

3 

495 


(G) Ialninpur-Kolhapur 

34-3 

4 

4 

G76 


(7) Islampur-Sangli 

25'4 

9 

9 

1,134 


(8) Islarapur-Shiraln 

12*3 

5 

5 

4G5 


(0) Islampur-Takari 

8*3 

5 

5 

445 

• 


(10) Islanipur-Tnsgnon 

31*0 

i 

1 

147 

g 

(1) Jaisingpur-Station-DaUwad . 

1G-0 

i 

1 

131 


(2) Jaisingpur-Mnlknpur 

GG-0 

i 

' 1 

10G 

G 

(I) Karnd-Chiplun 

GO-O 

i 

1 

252 


(2) Knrnd-Dhcbcwadi 

19-0 

s 

8 

8GG 


(3) Knrnd-Hclwak Dam 

37-2 

3 

3 

3GG 


(4) Karad-ICarad Station 

3-G 

13 

13 

793 


(G) Karad-Kolhapur 

54*3 

4 

4 

GG0 


(G) Karnd-Masur . . 

8-0 

1 

1 

70 


(7) Karad-Mayani 

43-0 

O 

o 

328 


(8) Karad-Oglewadi 

4*0 

2 

o 

G4 


(9) Karnd-Palus 

30-0 

o 

0 

78 


(10) Knrad-Pattan . . 

21*0 

6 

G 

GOG 


(11) Karad-Satara .. 

32-4 

7 

7 

784 
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Transport and 
Communications. ! 

State Trasstoet. _ . . 1 
Statistics of % r ’ nl j 

routes. *'°* 1 

t 

1 

Name of Route. 

o 

Route 

Mileage. 

3 

Up 

Trips. 

.4 

Bourn 

Trips. 

5 

Average 
Xo. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
per trip. 

G 

1 

G— 

(12) Karad-Thnbraj .. 

11*0 

1 

1 

63 

conid. 







(13) Karad-Vnduj (Anndk) 

45-2 

O 

w 

A 

mi 

376 


(14) Knrad-Yaduj .. 

40-0 

1 

1 

42 


(13) Karad-Vita 

26-9 

9 

9 

S19 

I 

(16) Karnd-Yelgnon . . 

19-0 

4 

4 

39G 

- ! 
< i 

1 

Khasbag-Rajarampuri 

3-2 

13 

13 

900 

S 

Kirloskarwadi-Kadopnr 

20-0 

1 

1 

71 

9 

(1) Kolhapur- Ajra (Uttar) 

54* S 

3 

3 

690 


(2) Kolhapur-Ajra (Sankeslxnrar). 

G3-2 

1 

1 

305 


(3) Kolhapur-Belgaum 

70-0 

3 

3 

G27 


(4) Kolhapur-Bliadole 

15*5 

1 

1 

, 90 


(5) Kolhapur-Bliogav 

19-0 

4 

4 

404 


(6) Kolhapur-Chikodi 

40-0 

o 

2 

224 


(7) Kolhapur-Battawad (JaiBing* 

41-0 

i 

l 

169 


pur). 






(S) Kolhapur-Battavrad (Rendal) 

30-0 

i 

1 

70 


(9) Kolliapur-G argot i 

34- S 

3 

3 

315 


(10) Rolhapur-Gangabavada 

36-3 

3 

3 

342 


(11) Kolhapur-Gadbinglaj 

49-2 

3 

3 

564 


(12) Kolhapur-Hnlkarni 

4S-0 

1 

1 

123 


(13) Kolhapur-Jotiba 

12*6 

A 

A 

100 


(14) Kolbapnr-Kadgaon 

44-1 

1 

1 

169 


(13) Kolhapur-Kagal 

12-0 

1 

l 

32 


i (1C) Kolhapnr-Kale 

12-4 

2 

A 

166 


j (17) Kolhapur-Knpasbi 

2G-4 

A 

A 

230 


' (IS) Kolhapur -Kajmslii 

3G-1 

3 

3 

417 


(19) Kolhapur-Karadga 

20-7 

A 

A 

188 


(29) Kolhapur-Kftsarwada 

23-7 

3 

3 

246 


(21 ) Kolhapur-Kbochi 

21*3 

1 

1 i 

114 


I 
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TABLE No. 8 — contd. 


1 

Sorinl 

No. 

1 

Name of Route. 

o 

w 

Route 

Mileage. 

3 

1 

Up 

Trips. 

4 

Down 

Trips. 

5 

Average 
No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
per trip. 

6 

9— 

contd. 

(22) Kolhapur-Kodoli 

21-7 

4 

4 

424 


(23) Kolhapur-Kodoli 

17-2 

3 

3 

270 


(24) Kolhapur-Kumbhoj 

20-4 

1 

1 

64 


(25) Kolhapur-R u rundwa d 
(Rondal). 

31-0 

1 

1 

183 


(20) Kolhapur-K nmndirad 
(Jaisingpur). 

33-0 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 


(27) KoIhapur-SIalkapur 

30-4 

4 

4 

440 


(2S) Kolhapur-Miraj 

33-2 

1 

1 

90 


(29) Kolhapur-Murgud 

38-4 

3 

3 

282 


(30) Kolhapur-Narsohawadi 

34-4 

3 

3 

396 

j 

(31) Kolhapur-Nipani 

25-9 

2 

2 

190 


(32) Kolhapur-Panhala 

13-6 

9 

9 

747 


(33) Kolhapur-Poona 

157-7 

2 1 

2 

568 


(34) Kolhapur-Patgaon 

54-8 

o 

2 

534 


(35) Kolhapur-Radlianagri 

32-4 

3 

3 

354 


(36) Kolhapur-Radhanngri Dam. ; 

34-0 

o 

2 

286 


(37) Kolhapur-Rajapur 

9S-0 

2 

2 

402 


(38) Kolhapur-Eendal 

16-1 

10 

10 

910 


(39) Kolhapur-Sangav (Hupri) 

20-3 

1 

1 

66 


(40) Kolhapur-Sarawndc 

33-5 

o 

md 

o 

262 


(41) Kolhapur-Satara 

SO -7 

1 

i 

41 S 


(42) Kolhapur-Sangav (Kagal) . . 

16-0 

1 

i 

96 


(43) Kolhapur-Vadgaon 

13-0 

5 

o 

240 


(44) Kolhapur-Varvade 

23-9 

o 

o 

238 


(45) Kolhapur-Yishalgad 

53-4 

i 

1 

01 

10 

Kumbhoj-Hatk anangalc 
Station. 

G-4 

i 

o 

o 

126 

11 

Kundal-Kirloskonra di 

3-0 

i i 

i 

1 i 

t 

17 

12 

Kurnndwad- Jaisingpur Sta- 
tion. 

S-0 

S ■ 

! 

i 

s ; 

i 

.'.20 
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TABLE No. 8 — co ntd. 



Transport and 
Communications. 

State Tkakspobt. Seria i 
Statistics of 

rrvnfoo 

1 

Name of Route. 

2 

•Route 

Mileage. 

3 

Up 

Trips. 

4 

Down 

Trips. 

5 

Average 
No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
per trip. 

6 

13 

(1) Mayani-Rahimatpur Station. 

39-0 

2 

2 

224 


(2) Mayani-Diganelii 

2S-0 

1 

1 

78 

14 

(1) Miraj-Arag 

11-0 

2 

2 

138 


(2) Miraj-Gundewadi 

9-0 

4 

4 

322 

« 

15 

(1) Mirajkartikti-Raihvay Sta- 

2-7 

G 

G 

288 


tion (via Snndhya talkies). 






(2) Mirajkartikti-Railway Sta- 

2-1 

7 

7 

301 


tion (via Papachi tikti). 





16 

Narsobawadi- Ja isingpur 

7-8 

9 

9 

495 


Station. 





17 

Palus-Kirolskarvradi 

3-5 

3 

3 

51 

IS 

(1) Panhala-Kodoli 

12-4 

2 

2 

130 


(2) Railway Station-Shivaji 

1-4 

2 

2 

38 


Statue. 




on 

19 

( 1 ) Rankala Tower-Temblai Hill. 

5-0 

2 

2 

38 

20 

(1) Sakoli Corner-Kadamwadi .. 

5-3 

5 

5 

3G5 

21 

(1) Sangli-Budhgaon 

4-3 

4 

4 

112 


(1-A) Sangli-Ankalkop 

19-0 

1 

1 

64 


(2) Sangli-Diguj 

5-0 

2 

2 

148 


(3) Sangli-G avan .. 

21*0 

1 

1 

129 


(4) Sangli-Jnisingpur Station . . 

6*0 

S 

8 

448 


(5) Sangli-Karad (Vita) 

61*1 

2 

2 

500 


(G) Sangli-Kolbapur 

31'0 

G 

G 

7CS 


(7) Sangli-Kowlapur 

6-7 

4 

4 

144 


(S) Sangli-Madhavanagar 

3-1 

3 

3 

169 


(9) Sangli-Manerajuri 

IC'O 

1 

1 

48 


(10) Sangli-Miraj 

7*3 

19 

19 

684 


; (11) Sangli-Nandre .. 

.7*3 

2 

o 

+* 

144 


i 

j (12) Sangli-Nipani .. 

49-7 

N.A. 

N. A. 

X. A. 


t 

1 (13) Sangli-ranilliarpur 

8S-0 

1 

1 

190 


i (14) Sangli-Satara .. 

78*0 

3 

3 

984 


: (15) Sangli-lVnifnlc 

34*8 

o 

" i 

<) 

i 

200 
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TABLE No. 8 — concld. 


i 


1 

Serial 

Xo. 

1 

1 

I 

i 

Xnnte of ltoutt'. 

Route 

Milengo. 

3 

Up 

Trips. 

4 

Down 

Trips. 

i . 

Average 
No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
por trip. 

6 

! 

(1) Sbivnji Bridge-Col 1 o c t o r’s 
Office. 

n. 


■ 

. . 



(2) Sbivnji Bridgo Jnmkbindi 
Bungalow. 

3-0 

• • 



23 

(1) Sbivnji Stntuc-Gnmlhi-Nagnr 

.V5 

17 

17 

816 


( 1 - A) Sh ivaj i-Statuc-Dist rict Jail 

2-4 

2 

2 

34 


(2) Sbivnji Stntuo Rnjnrampuri 

2-4 

14 

14 

574 


(3) Sbivnji Stntuo-Ruin Indus- 
tries. 

5-0 

12 

12 

708 


(4) Sbivnji Slntuc-Sugnr Mills . . 

4-0 

23 

23 

1,495 


(5) Sbivnji Stntuc-Sugnr Mills 
(CLRO). 

o‘3 

4 

4 

320 


(0) Sbivnji Stntuc-Tarabai Park 

4-2 

11 

11 

473 

24 

Shnlini Pnlaco-Sbivaji Bridgo. 

1-7 

1 

1 

5 

23 

(1) Shuknrwar Dhnramsbala- 

Rnjarnmpuri. 

3*0 

15 

15 

540 

26 

(1) Tasgaon-Bhilavadi 

11-0 

2 

2 

120 


(2) Tasgaon-Bhilavadi Station . . 

7-0 

4 

4 

272 


(3) Tnsgaon-Kadopur 

27-0 

1 

1 

79 


(4) Tasgaon-Ivhanapur 

23-5 

3 

3 

291 


(5) Tasgaon-Sangli 

15-0 

8 

S 

768 


(6) Tasgaon-Satara 


1 

1 

329 


(7) Tasgaon-Takari 

22-0 

1 

I 

134 


(8) Tasgaon-Waifalo 

20-0 

1 

1 

112 

27 

(1) Umraj-Patan 

18'2 

3 

3 

298 

28 

(1) Vita-Atpadi 

37-0 

3 

• 3 

597 


(2) Vita-Dhalgaon 

37-0 

2 

9 

544 


(3) Vita-Diganchi . . 

47-7 

1 

1 

1S6 


(4) Vita-Kirloskarwadi 

18-0 

3 

3 

201 


(5) Vita-Mayani 

12-5 

6 

6 

366 


(6) Vita-Pusscssavali 

21-0 

1 

1 

102 


(7) Vifca-Sangli 

34-2 

4 

4 

580 
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chapter 9. At Kolhapur, which is the headquarters of the Kolhapur 
— " Division, a permanent divisional workshop to repair and inspect 

CommmfiMtfons. vehicles was established. The position of depots and garages 
Btatz Tbai--s?oet. as on 23th February, 1955 was as follows: — 

Depots and 


Garages. 


TABLE No. 9. 


Name of the place. 

Depot or Garage. 


f Type of 

[ structure. 

: 

1 

Kolhapur . . . . ; 

Depot 



Temporary. 

Karad .. ..1 

Depot 


- - 

Permanent. 

Sangli 

Depot 



Permanent. 

Islampur 

Garage 


- - 

Temporary 

Ichalkaranji .. 

Garage 



Temporary. 

Tasgaon . . . . > 

Garage 



Temporary. 

Vita 

t 

Garage 

•• 


Temporary. 


Biu tianii, eUdt There were bus stands, sheds, waiting rooms at Kolhapur, 
ar 'i<nr!' ing Sangli, Karad, Vita, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, Umbra j, Tas- 
!-6 .j gaon, Islampur, whereas at Vadgaon and at Malkapur there were 

only sheds and waiting rooms. 


Pa-ucr.gcr 

Air.cr.Uic!. 


Passenger amenities which were hitherto neglected by the 
private operators are given considerable importance by State 
Transport. That is due to a shift in the motive, that public 
good rather than private profits should be maximised. 
Spacious, well-ventilated and comfortable buses are provided ; 
a priority list is maintained and seats are allotted according 
to it. Canteens, drinking water, sheds, stands, lavatories, aqd 
other facilities are provided at im portant stations. Special 
buses are arranged on occasions like fairs ; extra buses are 
provided in case of heavy rush ; buses are also available on 
hire to individuals and institutions for holiday parties, picnics 
etc. Every bus is equipped with a first-aid . box and the 
conductors are given training in first-aid. 


The rate of fares was arrived at on the basis of the 
Corporation’s operation throughout the State. In practice, 
however, fares are charged on the basis of the “stages'’ 
travelled ; a stage consists of four miles. As such, the minimum 
fare is 20 nP. Children are charged half the rates with 
a minimum of ten nP. 




On 2cih February 1S55, the Kolhapur Division was manned 
by 1.240 persons. The category-vise figures are as under: 
Administrative 220. Traffic 635 and Workshop 385. 
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The administrative staff consists of a Divisional Controller, 
a Divisional Statistician, a Divisional Auditor, a Labour 
Officer and persons working directly under them. The staff 
concerned with traffic consists of a Divisional Traffic Officer, an 
Assistant Traffic Superintendent, traffic inspectors, fuel 
inspectors, traffic controllers, drivers, conductors, porters, and 
watermen. Under the workshop staff come a Divisional 
Mechanical Engineer, a Divisional Works Superintendent, an 
Assistant Works Superintendent and various artisans. 

A Divisional Selection Committee is appointed for selection 
of staff having a basic pay of up to Rs. 100 per month. This 
committee consists of (1) a member of the B. S. R. T. C., 
who is ex-officio the chairman, (2) the Divisional Controller 
concerned (3) the District Superintendent of Police and (4) the 
Divisional Traffic Officer concerned. Li the earlier stages, as 
far as 'possible employees of the ex-private operators were 
employed. In their case the Committee could waive the 
minimum qualifications, subject to the approval of the 
Corporation. 

A Central Selection Committee for the State has been 
appointed to recruit staff carrying a monthly salary between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 200. It consists of four members, three 
of whom are Corporation Board Members and the fourth is 
the Dy. General Manager (Engineering). One of the Corpo- 
ration Board Members acts as the chairman. For selection of 
Class I and Class II officers with a minimum monthly salary 
of Rs. 200 and above, a Service Board consisting of the members 
of the Corporation is set up. 

A Welfare Committee has been set up to look after the 
welfare of the staff of the Division. In most units in the 
Division, sports clubs have been set up and they are functioning 
well. There is a library and reading room for the staff of the 
Divisional office. Newspapers in regional languages are 
supplied to all depots and garages. Books and newspapers are 
purchased from the Corporation funds and no subscription is 
charged for their use. 

The Kolhapur Division also undertakes goods transport. 
On 28th February, 1955 there were 17 trucks and the number 
of trucks on road per day was 6-08. The tonnage carried 
during the month of February 1955 was 3248-47, of which 
.2896-11 tons were on private account, and food grains 326-38 
tons and miscellaneous 25-98. Destinations of the goods 
carried were both within and outside the district. 

The meter gauge railway line between Miraj and Kolhapur 
was opened for traffic on 21st April 1891. This line, about 
30 miles long, belonged to the Kolhapur Durbar, but was 
managed by the ex-Southem Mahratta Railway. On account 
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of the merger of the State in the Indian Union and the 
nationalisation and regrouping of the railways, this railway 
line is now part of the Southern Railway. 

It runs south-west from Miraj to Kolhapur. The following 
are the stations with their distance, in miles, from Miraj : — 


Jaisingpur ... ... 8 

Uimshirgaon-Khalsa ... 

Hatkanangale ... ... 17 

Rukadi ... ... 21 

Kolhapur ... ... 30 


The main items of export from the district are jaggery and 
sugar. Moreover during the rainy season when country craft 
cannot ply, the railhead at Kolhapur serves admirably for 
passenger as well as for goods traffic between Ratnagiri and 
Bombay. 

The following table gives the number of passengers and tons 
of goods booked at each station during 1953-54 : — 



Number of passengers booked and tonnage of goods cleared for the year 1953 - 5 - 1 . 
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(c.c.r.) l-c Yf 70S— 37 
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It will be seen from the table that the largest number of chapter 9. 
passengers were booked from Kolhapur ; next comes Jaisingpur. — 

As regards the total tonnage of goods booked during the same Communications, 
year, the first place goes to Kolhapur and the second to Railway. 
Hatkanangalc. Of the total tons of goods booked on this Mir “?a^ ha ^ ur 
section, sugar forms the largest proportion viz., 67-4 per cent. • 

Travellers bungalows, district bungalows, forest department Rest Houses. 
bungalows and rest houses, usually equipped with crockery, 
furniture, mattresses etc. are maintained by’ the State. These 
bungalows arc intended for the lodging of officers of various 
Government Departments, when they are on tour for official 
purposes. Some of these bungalows are also open to the public, 
but preference is given to the Government officers. Moderate 
charges are levied upon the lodgers so as to cover the cost of 
lighting and menial services. 

There is a travellers bungalow at Kolhapur while there are 
inspection bungalows at Panhala, Malkapur, Kurundwad, 

Radhnagari and Ichalkaranji. There is also a Circuit House 
at Kolhapur under the charge of the Collector of Kolhapur. 

The number of bullock carts in the district was 25,855. Bui 
A talukawise list of the same is given below : — 

TABLE No. 11. 


Xnino of Talukn or Pet a. 


Nujnbor of - 
Bullock Carts. 


Bavada 

Radhanagari 

Ajra 

Panhala 

Karvir 

Kagal 

Shirol 

Hatkanangale 

Shahuwadi 

Bhudargad 

Gadhinglaj 


419 

2,163 

1,263 

2,769 

4,526 

3,893 

3,831 

4,124 

1,470 

1,397 


Total 


25,855 


(g.c.v.) l-c Vf 768 — 37n 
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The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department maintains 
a postal Division of Kolhapur covering the whole district. 
Besides the chief receiving and distributing head office at 
Kolhapur, there are 15 sub-offices ; 131 branch offices and 

16 telegraph offices. The table given below shows the location 
of the various categories of post offices in all the talukas in the 
district : — 

Hatkanangale— 

S. O. : Ichalkaranji, Iehalkaranji-Town, Hatka- 

nangale. 

B. O. : Alta, Ambat, Hupri, Kumbhoj, Pattan, 

Kadoli, Rukdi, Vadgaon, Chandurj 
Ghunki, Herla, Kini, Korochi, Male, 
Pargaon, Rangoli, Kendal, Navancfe, 
Nagaon, Shiroli, Savarda, Tardal, Top, 
Borgaon, Kabnur, La t, Janwad, Mana- 
kapur, Shiradvad, Rui, Shirdhon, Tak- 
vade, Bhadole, Bahubali, Managaon, 
Yelgud, Minche. 


Kagal — 

S. O. : Kagal. 

B. O. : Kurli, Kapashi, Murgud, Sangar, Shedur, 

Savarda BK., Sulkud, Chikhali, Bori- 
wade, Bachni. 


Karvir — 
H. O. : 

S. O. : 
B. O.: 


Panhala — 
B. O.: 


Kolhapur. 

Gadhinagar. 

Kaneri, Mudshingi, Sangvade, Washi, 
Valivade, Sangrul, Vadinge, Shiye, 
Bhugc, Shingnapur, Beed, Haldi, 
Kurukali, Nigve, Ispurli, Koparde. 


Panhala, Kodoli, Kate, Kotoli, Dewale, 
Parle-tarf-Thane, Boriwade, Wadi- 
Ratnagiri, Yavluj, Salve. 


Iladhanagari — 

S. O. : Radhanagari. 

ii. O. : Ta rla, Rashivade. Savarda Bk., Th/k- 

purli, Valva Bk.. Radhanagari H. E- 
Works. 
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Shnhmvndf— 


S. O. : 

R O. : 

M.'ilknpur. 

VishalRnd, Atnha, Bambavnda. Bhedas- 
?:non. Sarud. Charan, 

Shirol- - 
S. O. • 

R O. ; 

Jaisingpur. Kurundwad. Shirol. Narso- 
hnwadi. 

Arjunvad. Nandni, Chipri, Dandol:, 
Dnttavnd. Kothali. Shirdhon, Takavade, 
Udgaon. Henvad. Akiwat, Alas. 

Takali. Shirti. 

Bhndnrgad — 
S. O. : 

R O. : 

Gargoti (Extra Department). 

Madilagc, Shengaon. Vengrul, Pimpalgaon. 

Ajra— 

S. O. : 

15. 0.: 

Ajra. 

Bhadvan, Madilga. Bahirevadi, Uttur. 

Gadhinglaj — 
S. 0. : 

B. 0.: 

Gadhinglaj. 

Basarge Bk., Bhadgaon, Gijvane, Halkarni, 
Hasur Champu, Hasur Sansgiri, Kad- 
gaon, Koulge, Mahagaon, Mutnal. 

Narewadi, Nesari. Nool. Pimpalgaon, 
Terani. 

Bavada — 

S. 0. : 

B. O. : 

Gaganbavada. 

Achirne, Karul, Kokisra, Kurli, Kusur, 
Nadhavade, Rashivade, Salvar, Sangul- 
vadi. 

Xulr — 1LO. = Head Oflicc. 

S.O. = Sub-Office. 

B.O. = Branch Office. 


Telegraph Oflices are located at Kolhapur, Kolhapur-Shahu- 
puri, Kolhapur New Palace, Gandhinagar, Ichalkaranji, 
Jaisingpur, Kagal, Kurundwad, Malkapur, Radhanagari, 
Hatkanangale, Narsobawadi, Shirol, Gadhinglaj and Ajra. 

There were three types of telephone exchanges in Kolhapur • 
district in 1957, two of which were “Auto-Exchanges having 
150 lines and one was 400 central Battery Multiple-1 and 
T-32 Ti'unk Boards. 

Ichalkaranji which had 100 lines, was opened in 1953. The 
telephone exchange at Jaisingpur, which was opened in 1957, 
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Th<* f<i]]o\vi}i|> list contain.*; the number of community radio 
m!s in; tailed uptn ip; October 1959. in the various talukas 
of Kolhapur diainct : — 


St 1 1 1 1 
\ <. 


i—lisl. 


N'mntif-r of Kndiu 
.SVN. 
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1 Ajra ... ... ... 5 

2 Bnvada ... ... ... 1 

3 Bhudargad ... ... ... 4 

•3 Chandgad ... ... ... 5 

5 Gadhinglaj ... ... ... ' 12 

fi Ilatknnangak* ... 11 

7 Kngnl ... ... ... 15 

8 Karvir ... ... ... 13 

9 Iiadhnnagari ... ... ... 5 

10 Panhala .. ... ... 5 

11 Shahuwadi ... ... ... 4 

12 Shirol ... ... ... 10 




CHAPTER 10— MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 


CHAPTER 10. 


The previous chapters have given an account of the principal 
sectors of the economy of the district such as agriculture, 
industry, trade and transport which provide means of livelihood 
to a great majority of the population. They do not however, 
exhaust the whole field of economic activity in the district and 
there is an appreciable percentage of the population which 
depends upon other pursuits for their maintenance. There are 
the learned professions like law, medicine, education, journa- 
lism and certain crafts and trades like bakeries, tailoring, 
laundries, hotels and restaurants, parching of grains, bicycle- 
repairing, motor-body-building, milk and its products etc. 
which are not included in any of the major sectors of the 
economy. These occupations have an important place in the 
economic life of the district as they provide means of livelihood 
not only to a considerable number of people, but also to those 
who produce essential goods of daily consumption. Some others 
render useful service to the people in a variety of ways. It 
may be said that the rapid growth of such occupations in the 
district during the last 60 years is both a factor in the pace of 
urbanization and an index of the degree of prosperity and 
economic stability attained by some of the sections of society, 
like the small artisan, and the trader. These occupations are 
a sort of blending of trade and industry. In this chapter an 
attempt has been made to give broad account of the more 
important of these occupations and the peculiar conditions and 
problems affecting the persons engaged in them ; based on 
a selective study of a few representative establishments 
by means of a small token survey conducted in Kolhapur city 
in the year 1956. The study was confined to certain aspects of 
the occupations such as number of units existing, nature of tools 
and applications used, the average monthly expenses incurred 
and nature of the market for these products etc. The study 
was by no means fully comprehensive. But it would help in 
giving a broad picture of the conditions of people who were 
engaged in them. 


Miscellaneous 
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The occupations covered by the survey were : 

(1) Aerated Water manufacture. 

(2) Agarbatti manufacture. 

(3) Bakery. 

(4) Cap making. 

(5) Copper and brass smithy. 

(6) Cycle-repairing. 

(7) Flour-milling. 

(8) Gold and silver smithy. 

(9) Hair-cutting. 

(10) Khanavalis. 

(11) Laundering. 

(12) Lodging and Boarding. 

(13) Motor-body building. 

(14) Photo-frame-making. 

(15) Restaurants and tea shops. 

(16) Shroff. 

(17) Tailoring. 

(18) Tin-smithy. 

(19) Umbrella. Trunk and Lock making. 

(20) Watch-repairing, 


Information regarding the total number of establishments and 
the number of persons engaged in these occupations along with 
the categories of workers — paid and family members, men, 
women and children — was obtained from the Kolhapur munici- 
pality. The ward-wise break-up prepared by the municipality 
gives a clear idea of the total number of establishments in the 
city, their dispersal as between the different wards, the numbei 
of employers, the number and categories of workers and their 
break-up according to sex. This was the basic data for the 
survey as the number of samples selected for each occupation 
depended upon the total number of establishments in that 
occupation. 


The percentage of samples selected varied between 5 and 10. 
They were selected from different localities and were represen- 
tative of cveiy size and type. A general questionnaire was 
framed and answers were collected from each of the selected 
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Dr. Balkrishna in his survey 1 in 1926 recorded 19 flour and 
rice mills in the city engaging 47 employees. Of these, one was 
started during 1901 and 1910, four during 1910 and 1920, and 
14 during 1921 and 1926. Fourteen of these mills worked on 
electric power and five on oil engines. In 1946, there were 

27 Hour mills 1 in the city, employing 99 persons. Of these, nine 
were in A ward, seven in C ward, four each in D >and E wards 
and three in B ward. About half of the mills worked on oil 
engines and the remaining half electrical energy. There were 
117 flour mills in 1956. Of these, 37 were located in C ward, 

28 in B ward, 20 in A ward, 18 in E ward and 14 in D ward. The 
total employment in these establishments was 361 persons, out of 
whom 250 were paid employees and 111 including seven 
children were members of employers’ families. The sample 
comprised of six mills of different sizes. Of these, one was 
started in 1928, the other in 1934 and four during 1947 and 
1951. 

The main work done in the mills was grinding of grains, 
dehusking of rice and grinding of chillies. The owners of these 
establishments were occupied throughout the year in this 
occupation. 

The mills were working on electric power and their main 
equipment consisted of electric motors, grinders, balances and 
other minor tools. The cost of equipment of one establishment 
was about Rs. 4,750 and of the other Rs. 4,000, of the third and 
fourth Rs. 3,700 and Rs. 3,200 respectively and of the last two 
Rs. 2,400 and 1600. The yearly repairing charges of equipment 
in the biggest establishment in the sample came to about 
Rs. 450, in the other two, between Rs. 300 and Rs. 350 and in 
the remaining three, between Rs. 150 and Rs. 250. The grind- 
ing stones had to be replaced frequently. 

Three proprietors raised initial capital from their own 
resources to start their enterprises. The other three borrowed 
the necessary capital, the rate of interest on which was about 
9 per cent. Of the three establishments, two had fully paid 
the debt by 1956 and the third had still to pay Rs. 500. 

Four shops were situated in rented premises, the rent of each 
varied from Rs. 15 lo Rs. 80 per month and the other two were 
situated in owned premises. The other items of expenses on 
maintenance of establishment were electric charges, municipal 
licence fee, advertisement and other sundry expenses. Each 
establishment had to pay Rs. 12 per year as municipal licence 
fee. The consumption of electric energy varied from shop to 
shop. The two biggest shops consumed electric energy worth 
Rs. 325 and 275 respectively per month, and the remaining 
between Rs. 70 and Rs. 150 per month. The total sundry 
expenses of each varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. 

1 Dr. Balkrishna, The Commercial Survoy of the Kolhapur City in 1920, 192S, p. 1 . 

° N. V. Sovani, Social Survey of the Kolhapur City, Vol. IT. Industry. Trade and 
Labour. 19!>1 , pp. 87-8. 
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All the .six owners worked in the mills. Besides them, seven 
more workers were engaged in these establishments. All of 
them were skilled workers. Workers in two shops were paid 
Rs. 5 5 each per month : in the other two, between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 54 per month. In the remaining two no paid-employees 
were engaged. 

The rate usually charged for grinding grains varied from 
annas 12 per Bengali maund to annas 15 per maund and 
for dohusking i ice between anna?: 4 and annas 0 per 
Bengali maund. The two largest concerns in the sample, 
grinded monthly about 020 maunds and BOO maunds of grains 
respectively, and dchusked about 575 and 575 maunds of rice. 
The remaining four establishments grinded monthly 220, 200, 2G0, 
and 200 maunds of grains respectively and dchusked 50, 45. 20 
and 15 maunds of rice respectively. Two mills were also 
engaged in grinding chillies. The rate they charged for grind- 
ing was Rs. 7 per maund. Each was grinding eight and five 
maunds per month. 

The business in two shops was more or less steady through- 
out the year and was brisk in winter and summer and dull in 
the remaining four months. Tt was more or less profitable in 
the two biggest concerns. 

The hotel industry has been one of the most important- 
industries in the city. In 192G, there were 126 tea shops and 
21 hotels and a total of 178 persons were employed in them. 
Round about. 1947, there were 188 restaurants and 53 boarding 
and lodging houses in the city. The total number of restaurants, 
khanavalis and residential hotels at the time of survey was 
300 employing 1,1G9 persons out of whom 260 including 35 females 
and 118 children were members of owners* families and others 
paid servants. Restaurants and tea shops were located in 
almost all the wards, residential hotels mostly in C ward and 
khanavalis in C and E wards. 

There were 248 tea shops and restaurants at the time of 
survey. They employed 829 persons out of whom G30 were paid 
employees and the remaining members of owners* families. Out 
of 248 shops, 98 were located in C ward, 48 in E ward, 40 in 
A ward, 39 in D ward and 23 in B ward. Only six establish- 
ments of different sizes were surveyed in the sample. The shops 
in the sample were started. between 1942 and 1952. Catering of 
lea and other eatables was the principal occupation in these 
shops. Five shops were situated in rented premises and one in 
the owned premise of the proprietor. 

The initial capital required for starting the establishment was 
provided by the owners from their own capital. The capital 
investment in the six units varied from Rs. 800 to Rs. 10,000. 
The owner of the biggest unit had invested Rs. 10,000 in the 
establishment, the owner of medium sized unit about Rs. 3,000 
and the capital investment in the smallest unit was about Rs. 800. 
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The equipment required for tea shops was furniture like chapter 10. 
chairs, tables, cupboards etc., and few utensils for cooking, — — 
crockery, and mirrors for decoration. Two establishments, small occupations. 3 
and big sized, had equipment worth Rs. 400 and Rs. 1,200 Restauhants. 
respectively. Durability of each piece of furniture was said to 
be between five years and 10 years. A few pieces of crockery 
were replaced every month. Annual expenditure for repairing 
the equipment of each establishment varied from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 100. 

The total employment in all the above six units was 58 out of 
whom 11 persons including one child, were members of 
employers* families. The remaining 47 persons were paid 
employees including eight children. These employees were 
paid monthly wages and provided with daily food. One 
establishment was also giving them clothes. The other one was 
only paying wages and not serving daily food. Five units in the 
sample paid them wages along with food. Wages of a waiter in 
each of the five units varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. Two establish- 
ments employed cooks, who were paid Rs. 50 each. 

Other items of expenditure were rent of the premises, water 
and electricity charges, municipal licence fee and advertise- 
ment. Rent of the premises of the smallest establishment was 
Rs. If) and in the case of the remaining four it varied from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 125 per month. The total expenditure on all other 
items excluding rent, advertisement and wages of three establish- 
ments in the sample was between Rs. 40 and Rs. 45 per month 
and of remaining two Rs. 10 and Rs. 110 respectively. Only one 
establishment was spending Rs. 180 per year on advertisement. 

This item of expenditure on advertisement was not included in 
the items of expenditure quoted above. 

Raw materials required were wheat flour, gram flour, edible 
and hydrogenated oil, tea, sugar, milk and vegetables like onions, 
potatoes. All these items were purchased from local market. 

Two establishments consumed raw materials worth Rs. 140 and 
185, the other two Rs. 256 and Rs. 380 and the remaining two 
Rs. 437 and Rs. 1,320 per month. 

Main items served to customers were bhaji, wa da, chiwada, 
dosa, and a few sweet dishes like ladoo. shira, etc. A plate of 
bhaji or chhoada or wada or a cup of tea was sold at an anna 
each. Sweet dishes like shira, ladoo, etc. were sold at annas 
two each. A plate of dosa was sold at annas 2. Daily sales of 
these six establishments were between Rs. 10 to Rs. 70. 

The business in these establishments was more or less 
steady throughout the year. Daily sales depended upon the 
quality of the dishes served and cleanliness maintained in the 
premises. The margin of profit in one of the six establishments 
was fairly big, while in the other five it was low. 
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Khan,'.*//.:/', was another nurcelianeou'-, occupation in the- city. 
At the time of survey there v/c-re Si hlxnavcliz in Kolhapur 
city. They were located in C and E wards. About 227 perrons 
were employed in them, cut of v/horr. 40 including four females 
and four children v. c;<- rrerr.bt :r of c-wncij' famuli':. 

Three e:. : --»hir-h;;;er.t'. •/<;/■ : ve y< d m :/;«_• :■ ample. Tv. o 
v/erc s‘artoo :n ipjl and one ;:j if'55. T?:e principal occupation 
of the ihr.-.f- proprietor-. *var to run a boardm'j hourc, v/hich 
provd' d them emnioy.-i/n* throughout the */ear. Tr ? establish* 
rner.P: v.-c. :c i.v.h. veretarjnn and m r.-v» o-tarian. Thcv v/ere 
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remaining amount *v;«.- rai.ed by the owner*. from their owr. 
rerourcer,. It was found that one of the above two e.-tablishrr.ent*- 
had not repaid the debt fully. 

Equipment in these establishments consisted of utensils 
required for cooking and serving dir he:; and furniture like tables 
and chairs. Tie'- va !;:<•• of the '.ouinrr.'-n*. varied from P»r. 701* to 
Rs. £00. 

These establishments yp.nt Ry. 2.VJ. 1.038 and .075 respectively 
on raw materials like food grains, vegetables, mutton, eggs and 
fuel. These article/ were purchased from the local market. 
Other expenses v/ere, rent of the premises, water and electric 
charges, municipal licenc* fee and advertisement. The rent of 
each establishment was Es. SI, 73 and Rs. 55 per month respec- 
tive!}*. The total expenditure per month on other items like 
water and electric charges, municipal licence fee and advertise- 
ment of the three establishments wa~ Rs. £5. 


The total employment in the three units was 21 persons out 
of whom three v/ere members of owners’ families. The working 

' mployees 

le 


Oi v.nom. tnree v/ere rnemoers of owners famines, me wor.-tm 
hours of these employees were eight per day. These employe* 
v/ere paid wages as v/c-i! as served two meals a day. Th 



The total cost of production of each establishment was Rs. 415. 
Rs. 655 and Rs. 1,312 per month respectively. 

These establishments were providing only boarding facilities. 
Regular boarders were provided with two meals a day, one in 
the morning and the other in the evening. The number of 
boarders each establishment had. was 150, 300, and 600 respec- 
tive]*'. These kkanavalis: also catered the needs of casual 
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customers, each serving 400, 400 and 900 casual customers 
a month. The rate per meal for a regular boarder was 
different from that of a casual boarder. A regular boarder had 
to pay As. 6 to As. 7 per meal and casual customer Re. 1 tq 
Rs. 1-4-0 per meal. The number of boarders each establish- 
ment had, depended upon the quality of food served and clean- 
liness maintained in the establishment. The number of boarders 
was more or less constant throughout the year in the two 
establishments, while it was more in summer in the third 
establishment. The margin of profit in all the three units was 
not much as the net income of each was about Rs. 150 
per month. 

There were 21 residential-cuin-boarding houses in the city 
at the time of survey. 15 of which were located in C ward, 
four in E ward and one each in B and D wards. The total 
employment in all these establishments was 113 persons most 
of whom were paid employees. Only seven members of owners’ 
families were engaged in this occupation, out of them three were 
males, one was a female and the remaining two children. 
Three establishments were surveyed in the sample. They were 
started between 1948 and 1954. Lodging and boarding was the 
principal occupation of the owners of the two establishments. 
The third owner had a cinema theatre and lodging and boarding 
was his subsidiary occupation. Two establishments were 
situated in rented premises. The rent of each was Rs. 60 and 
Rs. 75. Third was situated in owned premises, the value of 
which was about Rs. one lakh. The initial capital required for 
starling their establishments was raised by two owners from 
own resources and the third owner borrowed a part of capital 
from a local bank. It was found that he had not wholly repaid 
the debt. The biggest establishment in the sample had invested 
Rs. 115,000 in this occupation and the other two Rs. 5,000 and 
Rs. 2,500 respectively. 

The equipment used was all kinds of utensils for cooking 
and serving dishes, furniture like tables, chairs, cots, mirrors, 
tea-trays, etc. One establishment had a radio set also. ‘The 
biggest establishment in the sample had equipment worth 
Rs. 9,000 and the remaining two had equipment worth Rs. 2,000 
each. 

The total employment in all the three units in the sample was 
30 persons out of whom eight were the members of owners 
families. One establishment had a female servant. All the 
employees were paid wages as well as given two meals a day. 

A person looking, after the management of the establishments 
was paid Rs. 45 per month, plus two meals. A cook in one of the 
establishments was paid Rs. 40 per month, plus two meals a day, 
in another Rs. 55 with two meals. Waiters were paid Rs. 25 and 
Rs. 35 respectively in the two establishments. Hie total wage 
bill of the three establishments was Rs. 665 per month, plus 
the expenditure on meals. 
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S.MtAi.s are a body of persona wlio are engaged in the sale of 
gold and silver ornaments and other articles of domestic use. 
In 102G. when Ur. Halkrishnn made the survey 1 in Kolhapur he 
found that there were (i2 establishments of shroffs in the city. 
At the time of survey there were 181 establishments of 
shroffs which were mostly located in B C and D wards. Of the 
five wards in the city, C ward contained the largest number, 
B and C wards together accounting for as many as 156. 

The lota! employment in all these establishments was 
•17*1 persons out of whom 22*1 were members of employers’ families 
and 250 other employees. Fifteen children were employed in the 
shops. Six saraf shops were surveyed in the sample. Of these, 
one was started in 1849, the other in 1890, two others in 1909 
and 1910 and the remaining two in 1935 and 1943 respectively. 

1 Op. oil., p. I. 

(o.e.r.) i.-c vr 70 s— as 
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Sere fee business the principal occupation providing 

employment throughout the year in four establishments in the 
sample. In the remaining two shops, money-lending was the 
chief occucation and rarefee was a rub: id is rv c:c vastier. 

• # «r » 

Three establishments were situated in the premises owned by 
owners and three in rented premirer. AH these establishments 
were dealing onlv in the sale of ornaments. 

ir.ey nee equipment like sales, oaiar.ces arm a few pieces c: 

furniture like chain- and tables. The value cf e cum merit of 

* • 

each establishment in the samnie varied from Hr. 700 to 
Rs. 3.520. 

The circulating capital of the smallest unit *.va> Rs. 1U.000 and 
of the biggest unit Rs. four lakhs. 

These establishments were mainly dealing in gold and silver 
ornaments. The consumption cf gold and silver of the two small 
units in the sample was about 50 and £-00 tolas each per month. 
Two other units consumed 300 and 2-5 1 tolas of raid and 3.600 
and £00 tolas of silver per month respectively and the last two 
103 tolas of gold each and 1.033 ar.d 3.030 tolas silver. The other 
items of expenditure cn establishments were electricity and 
municipal tax and advertisement. 

Municipal tax was collected from those* establishments which 
were situated in proprietors owned premises- The amount c: 
tax varied from Rs- 50 to Rs. 330 per year. Two establishments 
consumed electricity worth Rs. 6. the third Rs. 8 and the other 
two Rs. 10 ana Rs. 11 per month. One unit in the sample was 
spending Rs. 50 per year on advertisement. Three establisr.- 
ments were situated in rented premises, the rent of each vaneo. 
from Rs. 23 to Rs. 50 per month. 

The total employment in all the six units was 36 persons out 
of whom IS were members of emolovcrs* families and 18 



montr 
of 

hours of these employees were eight a day. 

The net income of two average sized units was about Rs. 2-oQ 
each and of the remaining three between Rs. 1.C00 and Rs. 1,600 
per montn. inese units usually nlaced oroers for tne manuiac- 
ture of gold and silver ornaments with different artisans, by 


wages. 


red articles were directly sola by the establishments either to 
tail dealers or to customers. The usual market for the 
products was Solhsnur district as a whole. Business was brisk 


lUi 

re 



in the sample showed that business of four establishments was 
nrontable. 
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Gnu» AVt» s; JNM\vrny had been verv prominent in this CHAPTER 10. 
district since the middle of 19th century. The total number of 
< : t.Nbh:hm<-nts of >;c»3d smiths and shroffs in the citv was 95 in 
1554.’ In 3 92G. Dr. R-ilkmhna in his survey 1 on Kolhapur town Cold *jr» Saver, 
reported lh-.t gold and silver smithy was the only one big *' ' n “ RT ' 

industry in the city. Out of 2-57 shops of jewellers of goldsmiths 
3f.fi were of gold-smiths who were manufacturers of gold and 
! ihvr nrnnnvnts. Sonars. mnrathas, brahmins, joins, muslims, 
hfhc:ri;.ja* and Johor.- wore the main communities engaged in the 
mousin'. 


There were 181 establishments in the city at the time of 
survey ; CO per cent, of these were located in B and C wards and 
the remaining in A. D and E wards. The total employment in 
all of them together was 508 out of whom 204 were members of 
employers;' families and 304 paid workers. Six establishments 
were surveyed in the sample. Of these, three were started round 
about 1920, the fourth in 1930 and the remaining two in 1944 and 
1950 respectively. Manufacture of gold and silver ornaments 
was the principal occupation in all the establishments in tire 
sample. The occupation provided employment throughout the 
year. They were started by the proprietors with their own 
capital. 

Tiie equipment of a goldsmith was anvil, bellows, hammers, 
pincers, pots, crucibles, moulds and nails for ornamental work, 
tika aulti, 3 saj autti,* drilling machine, cupboards, chairs, 
etc. The cost of equipment varied from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000. In 
the largest establishment it was more than Rs. 2,000. 

Two establishments were situated in owned premises, and the 
remaining four in rented premises. The rent varied from Rs. 8 
per month to Rs. 50 per month, being Rs. 30, Rs. 35 and Rs. 50 
respectively in three cases. The working capital of the smallest 
unit in the sample was Rs. 500 and of the biggest Rs. 50,000. 

The raw materials icquired by these artisans were gold, silver 
and copper. Four establishments were consuming only gold and 
a negligible quantity of silver, one only silver and the last one 
both gold and silver. The quantity of gold consumed by five 
establishments varied from 10 tolas to 50 tolas per month. The 
one which was using only silver consumed 1,000 tolas of silver 
and the other one which was using both silver and gold consumed 
25 tolas gold and 800 tolas silver. Raw materials were provided 
by shroffs in the city to four out of six' establishments in the 
sample and the artisans charged wages for the manufacture of 
the ornaments. 

1 Grahntn, The Statistical report on tho principality of Kolhapur, 1854, p. 492. 

! Op. cit., p. 1. 

0 A typo of mould required for making tika. 

4 A typo of mould required for making saj. 

(a.e.r.) r--o Vf 708— 38n 
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Two establishments iiad no paid employees and v/cr e managed 
by members of proprietors’ families. The other two employed 
six paid employees and four persons from the members of owners' 
families. In the remaining two, five members of owners’ families 
and three paid employees were engaged. Wages of paid 
employees varied from Rs. 30 to Its. 100 per month. The wages 
of an employee who did the work of poliihing, was Rs. 35. TiJ:a 
maker was paid Rs. (in per month and r.n i maker Rs. 100 per 
month. All these workers had to work from seven to ten hours 
i< day. 


These artisans usually manufactured gold and silver ornaments 
like tile as, necklaces, beads, chains idols, rings, snj, and silver 
utensils, vessels etc. They mostly received orders from local 
shroffs or bigger establishments dealing in gold and silver. 
Four of the six establishments in sample received orders from 
shroffs. They only took wages in return for the manufactured 
products. These artisans served the orders of the whole 
district as well as Khan desk. The earning of these esta- 
blishments varied from Rs. 150 to Its. 850 per month. Business 
in three out of six establishments was profitable and in the 
remaining three the margin of profit was reported to be very’ 
low. 


Rioycr/c 

ltEI’AHin.0. 


In 1926, THERE were 14 shops of cycle dealers 1 and repairers 
in the town. A total of 16 persons were employed in them. 
In 1947, the total number of bicycle shops in city was 134.® 


There were 325 bicyclc-repairing and hiring shops in the citv 
at the time of survey. A majority of these shops was located 
in C ward. 35 shops were located in A ward, 24 in B ward, 
175 in C ward, 31 in D ward and 44 in E ward. The total 
employment in all these shops was 590, out of whom 329 persons 
including four children were members of emplojTU's’ families, 
and 261 were paid employees. Six establishments of different 
sizes were selected for survey. Of the six shoos, one was 
started in 1918, the other in 1940, the third and fourth in 1953 
and 1954 and the last two in 1955. Bicycle-repairing, hiring 
and sale of spare parts of b ? cycle was the principal occupation 
in five shops and in addition to this the sixth shop had an 
agency of sale of bicvcle. Out of the six shops, initial capital 
resources in the case of four were contributed by the proprietors 
themselves, while two establishments borrowed the necessary 
capital. The debt incurred by these two was not fully repaid 
even till 1956. 

Equipment of these establishments was drilling machines, 
spanners and other machine tools reauired for repairing 
and a few pieces of furniture like tables, chairs, cup-boards. 


1 Ibid., pages 5, 29 and 35. 

8 N. V. Sovani, Op. oit., p. 182. 
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The circulation capital invested in these shops varied from 
.-hop to *hop. A sum of Rs. 50,000 was invested in the biggest 
istablj-hment, Rs. 20,000 each in two establishments, Rs. 4,000, 
Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1.000 respectively in the others. 


The total cost of equipment of the biggest establish- 
ment in the sample was about Rs. 500 and of the remaining 
five between Rs. 200 and Rs. 500 each. The life of each 
different item .n the equipment varied between ten years and 
50 yea::.. The repairing and overhauling charges on equip- 
ment varied from shop to shop. Two shops spent every year 
Rs. 100 each on n pairing while others spent between Rs. 25 
and Rs. 50. 


Five of the six establishments were situated in rented 
premise's. The rent of each varied between Rs. 15 and Rs. 60 
per month. The remaining one was situated in owned premises. 
Reside.*; rent, other items of expenditure on maintenance of 
establishments were water charges, electric charges, advertise- 
ment and municipal tax. The total cost of maintenance of one 
establishment including water and electric charges, municipal 
licence fee and municipal tax, excluding rent, and wages of 
labour was about Rs. 500 and of three Rs. 100 each per year. 
Two establishments had no expenditure on these items. 


As the establishments in the sample were neither engaged 
in manufacturing bicycles nor in producing spare parts of 
bicycles, consumption of raw materials by them was out of 
question. They were more or less concerned with the purchases 
of bicycles and spare parts of bicycles. 

The total employment in all the six establishments was 
21 persons out of whom ten were members of employers’ 
families and 11 paid employees. A bicycle-repairer was paid 
between Rs. 45 and Rs. 60 per month and a cleaner between 
Rs. 15 and Rs. 40 per month. The total wage bill excluding 
the wages of members of employers’ families of one establish- 
ment was Rs. 120 ; of the other Rs. 90 ; of ihe third, fourth and 
fifth Rs. 60 each ; and of the last Rs. 35 per month. The 
working time observed in these shops was eight to ten hours 
a day. 

The total cost of maintenance of 'these establishments 
including all items, rent, wages, taxes and electricity varied 
between Rs. 60 and Rs. 210 per month and the net income of 
them varied between Rs. 110 and Rs. 800 per month. Out of 
the six establishments, the margin of profit in the three was 
quite high and in the other three it was quite low due to 
lack of sufficient business. These establishments catered local 
needs and business in them was brisk between October and 
May. 
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Pioccst. of washing and ironing of clothes in these shops was CHAPTER lo. 

ns follows: — — - 

, Miscellaneous 

Clothes were* first collected from customers and marked with Occupations, 
their abbreviated names with marking ink. They were then ^rsnutEs. 
piled in a large shallow iron or copper vessel filled with 
a solution of water and carbonate of sodium (washing soda). 

The man- soiled parts of clothes piled in the vessel were then 
soaped, and put in a large cylindrical vessel known os bhatti, 
filled with boiling water. A light floating frame was kept over 
the blintts so as to allow the steam to pass through the clothes 
for a couple of hours. Next day, they were sent for washing 
to a tank or a well where they were blued with indigo after 
being washed and soaked in diluted rice gruel and starched. 

Finally they were ironed and pressed at the shop and delivered 
to customers. 

Of the six establishments surveyed three had a net income 
of Rs, 5(1 to Rs. GO per month and two Rs. 100 to Rs. 120. The 
washing rate prevalent was two annas for every single piece 
of cotton cloth. 

None of the concerns in the sample was found to be using 
modem methods of washing. Their business though brisk for 
eight months in a year did not yield a large, margin of profit 
as it hardly went beyond Rs. 120 per month. One establish- 
ment was reported to be running at a loss. 

Dr. Bnlkrishna in his survey in 1926 recorded 29 establish- Aerated Water 
ments of manufacturers and sellers of aerated water. A total j-actmxes 
of 31 employees were engaged in them. In 1947, there were 
58 shops of this kind in the city and a total of 121 persons were 
engaged in them. Of these, 29 were in C ward, 10 each in 
B and E wards, 8 in D ward and one in A ward. 

There were in all 171 cold drink houses and soda-water 
factories at the time of our survey. Of these, 46 were in 
E ward, 70 in C ward, 21 in B ward, 20 in A ward, and 14 in 
D ward. The total employment in them was 250 persons of 
whom 210 were paid employees. Six shops of different sizes 
were taken in the sample. Manufacturing of aerated water 
was the principal occupation in them. These concerns 
enjoyed a brisk season in summer months from February to 
June. Most of them were small in size except a few which 
were having up-to-date and modern equipment and comfortable 
rooms and furniture. Four establishments in the sample were 
of bigger and medium size. The capital investment in them 
varied from Rs. 2,000 lo Rs. 5,000, while in the small units, 
it varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 600. 

The equipment of these shops consisted of tables, chairs, 
cupboards, soda-fountains, bottles, glasses etc. The cost of 
equipment in each shop varied from Rs. 300 to Rs. 3,000. The 
biggest units were having better and more elegant furniture 
and were manufacturing a larger variety of drinks. The • 
small units contained equipment worth Rs. 300. 
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Tailoring Firms. 


Raw materials consisted of milk, sugar, salt, ice, saw-dust, 
essences and preservatives. Ordinarily raw materials were 
purchased locally except essences and preservatives, which 
were purchased from Bombay and other centres. 

All the establishments in the sample except one, were 
managed by the proprietors with the help of their family 
members and paid servants. Two establishments had four 
servants each, one had one servant and the remaining two had 
six and two each. One was exclusively managed by the pro- 
prietor with the help of family members. The payment of 
a waiter who served dishes, varied between Rs. 25 and Rs. 35. 
A person who attended to soda-fountain was paid between 
Rs. 40 and Rs. 45 per month. The products of these concerns 
consisted of aerated waters of all kinds such as soda, lemon, 
orange, etc., and ice-cream. All the shops in the sample 
prepared and sold cold drinks and served ice-creams. 

Annual net income of small units varied between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 1,200 and of bigger units between Rs. 2,500 and 
Rs. 3,000. A glass of soda or lemon was sold at annas two and 
a half ice-cream plate at annas three. 

The business was profitable in four out of six units. The 
remaining two had income just enough and to maintain the 
establishments. Ice-cream plates and aerated waters were 
served only in shops. Many a time the bigger establishments 
executed orders for ice-cream by marriage parties. 

There were 170 tailoring establishments in the city at the 
time of survey. Of these, 30 were located in A ward, 
27 in B ward, 48 in C ward, 28 in D ward and 37 in E ward. 
A total of 280 persons including 172 members of owners’ 
families were engaged in them. Only six concerns of different 
sizes were surveyed in the sample. 

All the shops in the sample were started after 1936. 
Tailoring was the principal occupation in them, providing 
employment throughout the year. They were situated in 
rented premises. Three were started by the owners with 
their own capital, while the other three owners borrowed the 
necessary initial capital. It was found that the latter persons 
repaid the loan before the survey was undertaken. 

The total capital investment in these shops varied from 
Rs. 450 to Rs. 8,000. The smallest unit had an investment of 
Rs. 450, three others had between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 and the 
remaining two had Rs. 7,000 and Rs. 8,000. 

The equipment required in these shops was sewing machines, 
scissors, showcases and a few pieces of furniture. Two shops 
had five machines each, and the remaining four had six, four, 
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three and one each. The cost of equipment of each shop varied 
from Rs. 400 to Rs. 2,600. The smallest unit had equipment 
worth Rs. 400 and the largest Rs. 2,600. 

Other expenses borne by the shops for- maintenance of 
establishments were rent, electric charges. Rent of the 
establishments varied from Rs. 12 to Rs. 70 per month. The 
smallest unit had to pay Rs. 12 and the biggest Rs. 70 per month 
Five shops together consumed electricity worth Rs. 33 per 
month*; the sixth one was not using electric power. Total cost 
of maintaining each establishment including wages, raw mate- 
rials etc. varied between Rs. 100 and Rs. 900 according to the 
size of the unit. Raw materials required were thread, and 
canvas cloth. Two shops consumed 70 reels of thread; the 
other two 60 and 20 reels respectively per month. One shop 
spent Rs. 100 per year on advertisement. 


CHAPTER 10. 

Miscellaneous 

Occupations. 

Tailoring. 


The total number of employees employed in these six shops 
was 36 including nine persons who were the members of owners’ 
families. One shop was exclusively managed by the owner. 
Wages to the employees were paid at piece rate. A worker 
got wages equivalent to 50 per cent, or 60 per cent, of the work 
done. The average monthly wage bill of a worker was 
between Rs. 50 and Rs. 80. 


Shirts, coats, trousers, pyjamas, etc. were the main clothes 
stitched in the shops. Their charges varied from shop to shop 
in the sample. A shirt was charged between As. 12 and Rs. 1/4, 
a coat from Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 and a trouser from Rs. 3 to Rs. 15. 

The net income of each shop varied from Rs. 75 to Rs. 250 per 
month. Stitching charges were fixed according to the quality 
and nature of the work done. All the orders for stitching 
clothes were received from local people. One of the shops in 
the sample was specialized in stitching woollen clothes. The 
brisk season of tailoring establishments was winter and summer. 

It was found that in these establishments the margin of profit 
was not very high. 

Besides these tailoring shops there were shops for keeping Ready-Made 
ready-made clothes in the city. Their number was 45 at the ° L0THES Making. 
time of survey. Of these shops C ward contained 14, B ward 
nine, A and D wards eight each and E ward six. Six shops 
of different sizes were taken in the sample. All the shops 
except one in the sample were started after 1944. The prin- 
cipal occupation in these shops was tailoring. The initial 
capital was raised by proprietors from their own resources. 


The equipment in these shops was sewing machines, pairs of 
scissors, and other material required for sewing, and cupboards 
and chairs. One shop had four sewing machines, the other had 
three and other two had two each and the last two had five 
each. Four shops had five pairs of scissors each and two had 
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tv/o each. The maximum number of cupboards one shop had, was 
13 while the smallest shop had only one. The yearly repair- 
ing and overhauling charges of each shop varied from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 30. 

All the shops in the sample were situated in rented premises. 
The rent of each varied from Rs. 50 to Rs. 110. Other expenses 
on maintenance of establishments were electricity and muni- 
cipal licence fee. The total electric bill per month of each 
establishment v/as between Rs. 6 and Rs. 20. Two establish- 
ments were paying Rs. 3 each as municipal licence fee per 
year ; one was paying Rs. 55 as municipal tax. 

Raw materials required were cloth of medium and coarse 
variety, thread and canvas. The consumption of cloth of both 
varieties in each shop varied from 500 to 3,000 yards per month. 

The total employment in these shops was 36. Of these, 
23 v/ere paid employees. The wages of a tailor varied from shop 
to shop, the minimum being Rs. 35 per month and the maximum 
Rs. 75. Three shops employed four salesmen. The wages paid 
to them varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per month. The total 
monthly v/age bill of each establishment varied from Rs. 35 
to Rs. 300. 

Half-pants, shirts, coats, trousers, pyjamas and baby- 
frocks v/ere made in these shops. The monthly production of 
all these ready-made garments of each shop varied between 
650 to 2,000 pieces. These ready-made cotton garments 
v/ere mostly sold to retail dealers in the local market. Usually 
marriage season v/as the brisk season in this business. 

I:r 1926, there v/ere 12 bakeries in Kolhapur city. Most of 
them v/ere started after 1921. Round about 1947, the city 
contained 35 bakeries, 18 of which v/ere in C ward, five each 
in A and B ward s, four in D v/ard and three in E ward. There 
v/ere 75 bakeries at the time of survey, Ztfbst of them 
were family concerns which v/ere managed by owners with the 
help of male members of their families. These establishments 
employed 43 employees other than family members. Of the 
75 bakeries, 28 v/ere located in C v/ard, 17 in B ward, 13 in 
D ward, nine in E v/ard and eight in A ward. Six shops which 
v/ere taken in the sample, v/ere managed by 15 owners and their 
family members, and 17 paid employees. Principal work done 
in these establishments v/as hairing of breads and biscuits, 
which provided employment throughout the year. One 
establishment in the sample was situated in proprietor’s own 
building worth Rs. 40,000. The remaining five were housed in 
rented premises. The rent of each varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 
according to the size of the establishment. 

The mechanical equipment of these establishments consisted 
of a large wooden table to prepare the dough, ovens with its 
accessory equipment such as trays, small iron sheet boxes to 
bake the bread, long iron rods, vessels, moulds and one or tv/o 
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cupboards. The cost of equipment ranged from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 3,000 depending upon the size of the establishment. The cost 
of oven varied from Rs. 250 to Rs. 1,000. 

The use of modern machinery and process of manufacture 
was almost absent in these concerns. Only one bakery was 
using kneading machine. The entire process of baking breads 
in the other bakeries was done by physical labour by persons 
who had acquired skill through years of practice and 
experience. 


CHAPTER 10. 

Miscellaneous 

Occupations. 

Bakebt. 


Raw materials required for the manufacture of bread and 
biscuits were wheet-flour or maida, yeast, butter, sugar, salt, 
hydrogenated oil etc. The average consumption of raw mate- 
rials in a small unit per month was about 20 maunds of wheat- 
flour, 17 lbs. of hydrogenated oil and about a maund of sugar. 
The cost of raw materials per month varied from Rs. 600 to 
Rs. 1,500 depending upon the size of the establishment and its 
turnover. The cost of production excluding cost of raw mate- 
rials of a small unit worked out at about Rs. 100 per month. 


The five units manufactured about 1,000 lbs. of biscuits, 
2,71,000 butter biscuits, 3,402 lbs. of bread, 82 lbs. of toast 
and 150 dozens of buns in a month. A pound of bread was sold 
at annas five and six pies to annas six. A pound of biscuits 
was sold at annas eleven in one shop and annas fourteen in 
another. 

The total employment in all the shops in the sample was 25, 
out of whom eight were employers’ and their relatives and 
17 paid employees. Two shops were exclusively managed by 
the proprietors. Two shops employed two employees together 
with four members of employers’ families. The other two 
employed five and six paid employees respectively. Wages paid 
to employees varied between Rs. 20 and Rs. 90. One unit paid 
Rs. 50 to a baker and the other Rs. 90 to him. The persons 
employed for making breads was paid between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 45. The average daily working hours were eight. 

Business was more or less steady throughout the year. These 
establishments in the sample catered the needs of all classes. 
The result of our investigation showed that demand for bread 
was not stable throughout the year. It was fluctuating from 
season to season. It was less in rainy season and more in other 
seasons. The methods adopted by these units for baking 
breads were very crude. There was an absence of use of 
modem methods of baking. Both the factors contributed to 
a low margin of profit and afforded little incentive to owners 
to develop this industry on a large scale. 


A large number of persons of the district are engaged in Adiuxistbatioit. 
several branches of public administration. These include 
persons working as police and village watchmen, in oflices of 
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Government, in municipalities and other local bodies, as village 
officials and servants. 

The 1881 census records a total number of 14,592 persons under 
the head “ Persons engaged in the General and Local 
Government of the country”. This head is divided into three 
sub-heads, which with the number engaged in each are shown 
below: — 

Males. Female?. 

(1) Officers of the then Govern- 198 

ment of the princely state of 

Kolhapur. 

(2) Officers of municipal, local and 149 

village Governments. 

(3) Officers of foreign or indepen- 14,245 

dent Governments or States including 

the then Provincial and Central 
Governments and other princely states 
in India. 


Total ... 14.592 


The Census report, however notes that the figures against (1) 
and (2) might include a large number of village officials who 
were not full-time servants of Government and whose main 
occupation was agriculture. 


The figures of the 1911, 1931 and 1951 Censuses, which follow 
more or less similar classification under public administration 
are shown below* for comparison : — 


1 

Service. 

1911. 1 

1931. 

1951. 

« - 

Males. | 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. Police 

803 


! 

201 ! 

m m 

1,603 

1C 

2. Service of the 
Prinely State of 
Kolhapur. 

8 I 

' 

•• 

3,620 

24 

2.367(a) 

178(6) 

31(c) 

5(6) 

3. Service of foreign 
State3 and other 
Governments. 

5,2SS 

75 

F. 

1 1 

! 

i 

i 

1,286 

204 

1 

4. Municipal end! 136 

other local {not! 
village hodies). ; 

23 

; S’ 

1 

i 

' 

1,315 

1 13 

5. Village officials,! 3.919 
servants including: 
vElage vratchmen.j 

i 1 

! G32 

! 
i 
! 

71 

I 

t 

! i 

3 

6,741 

249 


* These tables are compiled from Census Reports of 1911, 1931 and 1951. 
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Put: on;; i;.ti.udi.d jn 7) ik group of “ arts. letters. and science ” 
belong to various smaller group:; which arc distinct from one 
another. There are authors, journalist.;, sculptors, architects, 
photographers, musician! , actors. dancers, etc. The previous 
census claj^ifiration included engineers and surveyors also in 
this category. In 1931, the largest number of persons under 
this group was a: lists, sculptor;: etc., who were 7.03 in number. 
C)( jojh.v. uig them were musicians, actors and doctors who 
tiumrend 5R1 ci whom 3(5 were women. Details arc given 
below : — 



I.fy. 


Mrn. 

Women. 

I. 

V -*}>'. .-•> 


;or, 


.* 

Mmirinr,., At !<•!•' ami D.ir.rrfr 

. . 

SIS 

3G 

3. 

Edit nncl Photo; 

roplicm . . 

£3 

.... 

4. 

H*i:«,vojv vrit* », IVrlunc tr!I<r.’', «tc. 

• • 

S 

.... 

¥ 

It, 

Conjuro:*-, ct<-. 


O 

.... 


Ma«V' if. lV.ijdoyrr • <<f jmlilio .ntertaimnent 

n 

.... 

<« 

.Srrihct ar.i! Ntonopraplicra . . 


.... 

.... 


AichiUr!., .Sutvrv ore, Enritucrf 

•• 

— 

— 



Total . . 

1,351 

G1 


The Census of 1951 recorded 112 persons as engaged in “art, 
loiters and journalism ”, They included 35 artists, sculptors and 
image-makers, 10 journalists, authors and editors and 67 
photographers. 

t 

The Census of 1911 recorded the number of teachers and 
professors as 646. Out of this number, 48 were women. 
Twenty years later this number had risen to 834, out of whom 
46 were women. In 1951, the number of persons engaged in 
educational services and research work was 2,624, of whom 
268 were women. In 1955-56, there were four colleges, two 
technical institutes, three primary training colleges and one 
training college for secondary school teachers. There was also 
one rural university, Mouni Vidhyapitha at Gargoti. There 
were 37 secondary schools, of which five were run by Govern- 
ment and 32 including four for girls by private agencies. Nine of 
these schools were situated in rural areas and 28 in urban areas. 
The total number of primary schools was 1,087 out of which 633 
were run by District School Board and 374 by private agencies. 
Of these primary schools, 80 were located in Kolhapur city, 
two each at Gadhinglaj and Jaisingpur, .five at Ichalkaranji and 
three at Kurundwad. 
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The number of secondary school teachers at the end of March 
1955, was 557 out of whom 502 were males and 52 females. The 
number of teachers serving in Government schools was 68 
including three women and of teachers in non-Govemment 
schools 489 including 52 females. The basic scale of a trained 
graduate teacher in Government schools was uniform through- 
out the district, so also that of trained teachers in non-Govern- 
ment schools. The basic scale of each category is shown 
below : — 

1. Scale of a trained graduate in 
Government school. 


2. Scale of a B. A. S. T. C. graduate 

teacher in non-Govemment 
school. 

3. Scale of a trained graduate in 

non-Govemment school. 

4. Scale of an untrained matricu- 

late in non-Govemment 
school. 

No matriculates were appointed in Government schools. 

The number of primary teachers employed in the district was 
3,058 out of whom 376 were women. In Kolhapur city alone 
601 teachers including 147 women were employed in primary 
schools. In the district, 1,997 including 218 women were 
employed in schools run by District Local Board and 460 includ- 
ing 11 women in schools run by private agencies. The basic 
scale of a trained primary teacher was Rs. 40 — i— r50— E.B. — 
1£ — 60 — S.G. — 2£ — 90 with D. A. and that of an untrained 
primary teacher Rs. 35 — 1 — 40 with a pause of two years on 
Rs. 35. 

There were five vocational and technical schools in the district. 
Three of which were run by Government, and two by private 
agencies. Of the five, four were vocational schools in which 
knowledge of agriculture and commerce was imparted and one 
was a technical school teaching commerce, technical subjects 
and fine arts. Ten teachers were employed in these schools, 
out of whom three were agricultural graduates and two com- 
merce graduates. 

There were 42 special schools of which four were arts schools, 
23 gymnasia, one secondary teachers training institute, one 
language school, one music school, one school for defectives, and 
eight preprimary schools. 


Rs. 70 — 200 with usual 
Dearness Allowance 
at Government rate 
and House rent in 
Kolhapur city. 

Rs. 74—160. 


Rs. 80—200. 
Rs. 50—3 — 56. 
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Since the beginning of the century increasing number chapter 10. 
of persons has been following this profession. The profession Miscellaneous 
includes practising lawyers, their clerks, petition writers etc. 0cc npaHons. 
The Census of 1911 recorded the number of lawyers of all kinds 
including kazis, law agents and mukhtiars as 207 and the number 
of clerks and petition writers as 47. In 1931, the number of 
lawyers of all kinds was 269 and the number of clerks and 
petition writers 313. During these twenty years the number of 
practising lawyers, increased by 62 and the number of clerks and 
petition writers by 286. The figures for the year 1951 showed 
a slight decline in the number of practising lawyers, which stood 
at 249 and a great decrease in the number of clerks and petition 
writers, which stood at 120. 

~ 1 t 

In the beginning of January, 1956 there were 15 courts in 
the districts. Of these one was District and Sessions Court, 
five courts of Judicial Magistrates, three courts of Civil Judges 
and six courts of Civil Judge-cum-Magistrates. Of the 342 law- 
yers including two women lawyers, one was a barrister. 

The number of lawyers practising at different places was as 
follows : — 


Kolhapur 

... 249 

Gadhinglaj 

23 

Ichalkaranji 

... 20 

Kagal 

... 14 

Jaisingpur 

... 12 

Radhanagari 

8 

Malkapur 

7 

Panhala 

7 


The number of persons including LIedical Practitioners of Medicine. 
all kinds following the profession of medicine in 1911 was 136, 
of whom two were women. ‘‘Midwives, vaccinators, com- 
pounders, nurses, masseurs, etc., numbered 88 of whom 36 were 
women”. The 1931 census recorded 440 persons including 19 
women as “ registered medical practitioners ” including oculists. 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, etc., numbered 15 of whom 
ten were men and five women. The census of 1951 recorded 858 
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t>- 1923. there vrEKz 2ri2v£ ::otor-he?aikin£ vtokhs engaging 
13 employees. During 1945-47. there mere 16 mechanical mom- 
shops and 23 motor-repairing marks mhich engaged 239 persons. 
At the time of cur survey there mere 31 motor bony budding 
and repairing establishments in the city. They engaged 7i 
persons, cut of mhom 27 mere members of omners' fa mili es. 


I.Icst cf these establishments mere located in C maru. 
hrs mere situated in A and 3 marcs. 


Onlv 


inree estaoir 


rmenis cf dimerer 


rere surveyed m me 


mem mere started after 1943. 


mrmcipai mom carried out in estaonsnments m me 
xhe c-t 


ine occupation provided employment throughout the year. 


Mne mechanical eouinment in. these concerns consts.ec. or 
grinding mills, tools, jacks, hies. etc. The cost of emmpmenrm 
the three me rush ops mas 3s. 700, 5-50 and 200 respectrreiy. urs 
annual repairing or overhauling charges of equipment mere 
about 3s. SO, 2-9. and 15 respectively. The total capital mvesr- 
ment in each of the 'three establishments mas 3s. 3,021. 8,-rr? 
and 402. 

A total of 17 ~ errors mas employed m the tnree esc 


aousn- 



ransins from 3s. 15 to 3s. 9?- A motor tody buiicsr ma 
3s. 90 ahd unskilled^ markers 3s. 15 per month, Their mom- 
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All the workshops were situated in rented premises, the rent 
of which ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per month. One of the 
workshops had to pay Rs. 12 as municipal licence fee per year 
and was spending Rs. 50 on advertisement. The total cost of 
maintenance of establishment of each was Rs. 880, 203, 45 per 
month. Raw materials used in these concerns consisted of 
kerosene and crude oil, mobile oil, steel plates, timber, oil cloth, 
canvas, bolts, and angles, etc. One workshop consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 450 per month. 

Two out of the three workshops did the work of motor body 
building and repairing and one was doing only repairing, 
cleaning and oiling. Usually orders were placed at these work- 
shops by customers and business was more or less steady 
throughout the year. One of the establishments in the sample 
was reported to be running at a loss for want of sufficient work. 

Round about 1926 and 1947 there were 15 and 32 watch 
repairers and dealers respectively in the town. Of the 32 
shops in 1947, 14 were located in C ward, 10 in D ward, four in 
A ward, two each in B and E wards. At the time of our sur- 
vey there were 31 such establishments. Of these 15 were 
situated in C ward, nine in E ward, four in B ward, three in A 
ward. The total number of persons employed in them was 
62 out of whom 37 were members of owners, families and 25 
paid employees. Three shops of different sizes were surveyed in 
the sample. Two shops had a business standing of more than 
40 years and one had of more than 25 years. All the three 
shops in the sample had the main business of selling and 
repairing of watches. In addition to it one shop sold optical 
instruments. Watches and other spare parts were brought from 
Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. The equipment of these shops 
mainly consisted of a few pieces of furniture like one or two 
cupboards and chairs and the necessary instruments required 
for repairing watches. The cost of equipment in the biggest 
shop in the sample was about Rs. 2,200. 

All the three shops were situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 80 per month. 
Other items of expenditure on the establishment were electric 
charges, municipal licence fee etc. The total electric bill of 
the three establishments was Rs. 51 per month. One of the 
establishments spent Rs. 40 per month, the other two only 
Rs. 11 per month on electricity. The biggest establishment 
paid Rs. 1,500 per year as municipal tax. The other two did not 
pay any tax. 

The total employment in the three shops was 18 out of 
whom six were the members of employers’ families. The big- 
gest establishment employed 14 persons. The remaining two 
shops were managed by members of employers’ families. 

(o.o.i 1 .) l-o Vf 708 — 39 
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M wok CIkmjam ik ms m.ronr* iu:com>i:» 15 coppersmiths and 
r*K many :■ el lets of copper nnd brass utensils in Kolhapur. The 
Old CJ.'in-ttcoj' of Kolhapur recorded that there were about 
70 fanijlic:- of rnpper-smiths or tambats and kasars in a few 
large town:- of old Kolhapur State. The metal dealers at 
Kolhapur brought copper and brass sheets from Poona and 
Sntara and occasionally from Sangli and sold them to local 
smiths at annas seven to eight per pound. They made water 
jars. mugs, and cooking-vessels from these raw materials. This 
craft was no! particularly prosperous in Kolhapur owing to large 
imports of ready-made vessels from Nosik. Poona. Rajapur 
Sntara and Shahapur. 


Piofeisor Modal: m his report 5 on Industrial Survey of 
Kolhapur Territory said that all the copper and brass utensils 
for cooking and drinking required over this extensive territory 
were imported from Rajapur. Poona, Satara, Shahapur and 
Terdal. In 1894. the import of these vessels in Kolhapur town 
was worth Its. -10,000. Dr. Balkrishna in his survey (1926) 
recorded 51 copper-smith shops with 71 employees and 16 
establishments of dealers in brass and copper utensils with 19 
employees. In 1 947. 1 * 3 there were 2.9 establishments employing 
a total* of 75 persons. Of these, 14 were in D ward, nine in A 
ward, and two each in B and C wards. There were 27 estab- 
lishments of copper and brass-smiths at the time of our survey. 
Of these, 37 were located in C ward, six in B ward and four in 
A ward. The total employment in these shops was 44 persons. 

Three shops of different sizes were taken in the sample 
survey. One of them was started in 1890 and two in 1941 and 
1950 respectively. Copper and brass-smithy was the principal 
occupation of these shops and the employers were dependent 
on it throughout the year. 

A total of 19 persons was engaged in the three establish- 
ments in the sample. Of these 17 were members of employers’ 
families. A skilled worker who was making utensils was paid 
Rs. 40 per month in two shops and Rs. 45 in the other. The 
total wage bill of each establishment was Rs. 270, Rs. 120 and 
Rs. 120 per month. 

The equipment in these shops was bellows, hammers, scissors 
and other tools. The cost of equipment in one of the establish- 
ments was about Rs. 500, in the other two it was about Rs. 250 
each. The annual repairing charges of equipment varied from 
Rs. 20 to Rs, 100 according to the quantum of equipment in the 
concerns. 


1 Op. oit., pp. 117-8. 

8 Op. oit., 1895, pp. 02-3. 

8 N. V. Sovnni, Op. oit., pp. 72-3. 
(a.o.r.) l-o Vi" 708— 30« 
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Tjnsmithy. 


The necessary initial capital required for these establishments 
in the sample was raised by owners from their own resources. 
All the three were situated in rented premises. The rent of each 
varied from Rs. 12 to Rs. 19 per month. 

The main raw materials required were brass and copper 
sheets. They were supplied by shopkeepers who gave orders. 
The consumption of these materials per month of each shop was 
about 20, 12, and 8 Bengali maunds. Besides copper and brass, 
other raw materials required were tin, sulphuric acid, borax, 
salammoniac, tamarind and coal. Of these coal and tin were 
important. The consumption of coal of each shop varied from 
15 to 20 maunds per month. 

Most of the establishments received orders from local markets 
and very few from other parts of the district. The business 
was more or less steady throughout the year. 

There were 26' establishments of tinsmiths in the city at the 
time of the survey, 13 of which were located in C ward and 13 
in A, B and D wards. The total employment in all the estab- 
lishments was 37 out of whom 24 were members of employers’ 
families. Three establishments were surveyed in the sample 
in which tinsmithy was the principal occupation providing 
employment throughout the year. Of these, two were started 
in 1924 and 1925 respectively and the third one in 1945. Capital 
resources required for starting establishments came from owners’ 
own resources. Equipment of these establishments was 
scissors for cutting thin iron sheets, bellows, hammer and sold- 
ering iron rods. The cost of equipment possessed by each estab- 
lishment varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. The yearly repairing 
chai’ges of equipment of each establishment vai'ied from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 20. The circulating capital employed in each of these shops 
varied from Rs. 100 to Rs. 125. 

All the three establishments were situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied from Rs. 10-8-0 to Rs. 12 per month. 
Besides rent, other item of expenditui'e on maintenance of estab- 
lishments was electric charges. The electric bill of . each 
establishment was Rs. 2 per month. 

Raw materials required were tin, lead, sulphuric acid, other 
alloys like zinc, nickel and coal. One of the establishments was 
consuming 15 ounces sulphui’ic acid, one lb. nickel and one lb. 
load and one maund coal per month. The cost of raw materials 
it consumed was about Rs. 35 per month. The other two 
establishments wore consuming raw materials worth Rs. 27 and 
Rs. 22 per month. 

These establishments were managed by members of owners’ 
families and no paid employees were engaged in . them. The 
daily working hours observed in these shops were eight. 
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Main work done m ihes-c Miops was manufacture of minor 
items like small lanterns, funnels, and petty repair work like 
repairing of buckets, ti links and other articles. These shops 
icceived orders for repair work from local market. The net 
income of each shop varied from Rs. -10 to Rs. 50 per month. 
Articles made in the shops were sold in local market. Business 
was brisk during October and June. The margin of profit in all 
the three shops was very low. 

In 1 mi: NTMiir.it or kstahi.ishments or cap-makers in the 
city was ten out of which eight belonged to shimpie and two to 
other communities. In 1047, there were 17 concerns of cap and 
turban makers. Almost all concerns were located in C and B 
wards. There were 22 shops of turban and cap makers at the 
time of our survey. Of these 0 were located in D ward, 7 in 
C ward. 4 in 13 ward, and 2 in A ward. 

Only three shops were surveyed in the sample. Of the three, 
one was started in 1938, the other in 1944, and the third in 1947. 
Cap-making was the principal occupation of these shops, which 
provided employment throughout the year. One concern was 
making turbans also. 

Equipment for making caps consisted of pairs of scissors, 
threads, needles and sewing machines. Two concerns in the 
sample had two sewing machines each and the third had five 
machines. One establishment had two pairs of scissors, the 
other had five and the third 15. The total cost of equipment in 
one shop was about Rs. 2,600, in the other about Rs. 1,800 and 
in the third Rs. 1,500. 

The necessary initial capital required was borrowed by two 
proprietors. The shops were situated in rented premises. The 
rent of each varied from Rs. 25 to Rs. 35. The total electric bill 
of two establishments was Rs. 33 per month. One of the 
establishments had to pay Rs. 150 per year as municipal tax. 

All the three shops were making caps, and in addition, one 
was making turbans. Two were specialised in making woollen, 
jari, Gandhi and folding caps. Raw materials required were 
woollen, cotton and jari, cloth, canvas, thread and straw board. 
The consumption of woollen and cotton cloth of each shop per 
month was 600, 500 and 400 yards respectively. The consump- 
tion of jari and art silk cloth of two shops was 300 and 250 yards 
per month respectively. Woollen and art silk cloth was imported 
from Bombay and Jari cloth from Surat. 

The three shops were managed by 31 persons out of whom 
five were members of employers’ families and 26 paid-employees. 

A cap-maker was paid Rs. 50 in one shop and Rs. 60 in the other. 

A salesman was paid Rs. 60 per month in both the shops. 
A. turban-maker was paid Rs. 60 per month. _JThe total wage 
bill of each shop was- Rs. . 925,' 300 and Rs. 100 respectively.' 
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The monthly production of woollen, cotton and jari caps of 
the biggest shop in the sample was 2,000 and of the other two 
was 1,000 and 500 respectively. Similarly, the production of 
folding caps of the three shops was 1200, 800 and 400 respectively. 
These shops were manufacturing Gandhi caps also. The total 
production of these was 1200, 1,000 and 200 respectively. These 
caps were mostly sold to wholesale and retail dealers. The 
market for these goods was generally local as well as the whole 
Kolhapur district. In the two establishments, 25 per cent, of 
the production was sold directly to customers. The business in 
these shops was brisk during January to May. 


Agarbatti Aim Saicdal Wood Sticks are used to bum as incense 
while worshipping and on festivals and ceremonial occasions. 
There were 12 Agarbatti establishments in the city. Of these, 
three were surveyed in the sample. Agarbaiti-manufacturing 
was the principal occupation in them, which provided employ- 
ment throughout the year. The capital in the two establish- 
ments in the sample was raised by proprietors from their own 
resources. The third had incurred debt to raise it. He had 
borrowed about Rs. 2.000 for starting the establishment. 

Two establishments in the sample were situated in rented 
premises. The rent of one was Rs. 10 and of the other Rs. 40. 
The third establishment was housed in the owned premises of 
the proprietor. 

The total cost of production per month of the three establish- 
ments varied from Rs. 130 to Rs. 850. Raw materials such as 
scent, charcoal powder, sandal wood powder, bamboo, gum, 
wrapping paper, which were mostly purchased from local 
market as well a$ from Bombay, accounted for more than 60 to 
70 per cent, of the total cost. Rent of the premises, transport 
and postage accounted for the Test. One of the establishments 
manufactured 2,556 bundles of agarbatti and earned about 
Rs. 150 net income per month. The bigger shop in the sample 
produced 10,100 agarbatti bundles and earned about Rs. 600 net 
income per month. The two establishments had two male and 
10 female paid employees. Males were paid Rs. 50 and 
females Rs. 25 per month. 


The process of manufacturing agarbatti consisted of making 
a dough out of a mixture of charcoal powder, s cent, gum, and 
sandal powder in suitable proportions ana fasting the mixture 
around long thin sticks of bamboo of roughly 9" in length. 

Products were directly sold to wholesale dealers. Business 
was more or less brisk throughout the year but sales were more 
from August to October than in the remaining period of the 
year and on the whole it was reported to be profitable. 
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Barbers are to be found all over the district. The census chapter 10. 
futures show that barbers numbered 3,533 in 1.011 and 1,648 in ... *r~ 
1031. The census of 1051 records their number as 1,287. Round occupations* 
about 30-17 there were 165 barber's shops in Kolhapur city and Harders. 
a total of 170 persons were engaged in them. Of. these, 57 were 
located in C ward. 41 in D ward. 30 in 13 ward, 20 in E ward and 
17 in A ward’. A sample survey of 31 shops in 1957 revealed 
that in all the shops a total of 51 persons were engaged. Of 
these, 33 were owners, five members of the owners’ families or 
their relatives and 13 hired workers. Of the latter, 12 were 
engaged on piece rate. They were paid half the amount charged 
to customers served by them. A worker got on an average 
Rs. 300 a year. In one shop in D ward a barber was employed 
on a fixed salary of Rs. 22 per month. 


Tun 1951 Census shows thi: number or persons absorbed in 
domestic service as 4.027, of whom 1,140 were women. Persons 
included in this group are cooks, indoor servants, water carriers, 
grooms, coachmen, motor-car drivers, cleaners, etc. While the 
number employed in this occupation decreased between 1901, 
and 1911, it increased between 1911 and 1921. Between 1931 
and 1951 however, there has been a. decrease. The variations 
during the period 1901-1951 are shown below : — 


Year. 

Number of p 

1901 

. . N. A. 

1911 

... 2,980 

1921 

... 2,780 

1931 

... 5,341 

1951 

... 4,027 


Domestic 

Service. 


There were 25 shops of dealers in Umbrellas, trunks, etc. in 
the city at the lime of our survey. Of these shops 13 were 
located in B ward, eight in D ward and four in C ward. 


Umdreixa, 
Trunk and Look 

MAKING. 


Of these, only three were surveyed in the sample. Two shops 
were started before 1935 and one in 1943. Sale of umbrellas, 
locks, trunks, stationery and cutlery was the principal occu- 
pation in these shops, which provided employment throughout 
the year. 


These shops dealt in manufactured goods. They purchased 
stationery and cutlery from local market as well as from Bombay 
and other places. They had petty instruments required for 
repairing locks and umbrellas, and a few cupboards. Two 
establishments had raised Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 each as initial 
capital by debt borrowed at 9 per cent, rate of interest. The 
debt was fully paid before 1956. 

Two establishments were situated in rented premises. The 
rent of each was Rs. 25 and 65. The third shop was situated 
in the owned premises of the owner. The total electric bill of 
these three shops was Rs. 11 per month. Two shops had to 
pay Rs. 12 per year each as municipal licence fee. 


1 Ibid., p. 202. 
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reflected in the level of income and the pattern of their expendi- 
ture. To obtain a general idea of the standard of life of the 
people in a district, it is necessary to analyse the income and 
the pattern of expenditure of different sections of the people 
residing in its different parts. In this chapter, an attempt has 
been made to give in a broad outline the patterns of income 
and expenditure of the socially significant sections of the 
population in rural as well as in urban areas of the Kolhapur 
district. The account is based on a sample survey conducted 
in 1956 in a few representative villages and in Kolhapur city. 

While actual observations seem to corroborate the correctness of 
the broad outlines of the picture so revealed, complete statisti- 
cal accuracy is not claimed for the results of the survey. It is 
very desirable that a study of the standard of life of people 
should be set against the background of the general economic 
conditions prevailing in the area in which they live. Some 
relevant economic data about the district are, therefore, given 
below. 

With an area of about 2794 Sq. miles, Kolhapur district has 
a total population of 1,227,547, of whom 9,50.090 that is over 
76 per cent, live in rural areas and 2,77,477, that is 24 per cent, 
in urban areas. 

The rural population of 9,50,090 is spread over 948 villages 
and the urban population of 2,77,000 resides in 18 towns and 
one city. The overwhelming preponderance of rural population 
indicates that agricultural classes have numerical predominance 
in the district. Owner-cultivators numbering about 6,63,073 
constitute the bulk of agricultural population. The second 
largest group is that of tenant cultivators who number about 
1,54,023. Landless labourers who are the lowest rung of the 
hierarchy of agricultural society, number about 84,636. The 
number of rent receivers is 26,533. 

Very few people are attracted towards occupations incidental 
to farming. About 2,180 persons in both rural as well as 
urban areas are engaged in stock raising, 1,875 in rearing of 
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small animals and 250 in forestry. The number of persons 
engaged in allied agricultural occupations is very nearly 
4,000. It is possible that, if proper incentive is given, more 
persons may find employment in these occupations. 

Geographically, Kolhapur district can be divided into three 
zones : (1) Maval zone, (2) Transition zone, (3) Desh zone. 
Thirteen out of nineteen towns of Kolhapur district are located 
in the Transition zone. Two towns — Malkapur and Kodoli, are 
in the Maval zone and Jaisingpur, Kurundwad, Nandani and 
Shirol in the Desh zone. 

The western part of the district is traversed by the ranges 
of the Sahyadris which have a very high altitude. The amount 
of rainfall in the western hilly belt is as high as about 200 inches. 
The central zone gets 50 to 80 inches and the third belt gets 
about 30 to 40 inches. There are as many as nine small and big 
rivers flowing placidly through the length and breadth of the 
district and they are amenable to irrigation with the help of 
which the area under sugarcane is expanding. 

The soils in the Western Ghats are rocky or thin. Large area 
in this zone is under forest. Some lands on the hills and on 
their slopes are used for Kumri cultivation. In the Maval 
zone they are of medium depth, and rice, groundnut, Jcharif 
jowar and sugar-cane are grown. In the rabi season, the rice 
lands grow pulses. The third zone has deep black soils, in 
which kharif jowar, tobacco, chillies and sugarcane are grown. 

The forest area covers 3,10,521 acres of 11 per cent, of gross 
cropped area of the district. Wood represents a major item in 
the forest produce of the district. There are also minor products 
like kajri fruits, honey wax, apta or temburni leaves, sawat 
cotton, sherribi bark, etc. 

The divergence of the geographic and climatic conditions 
accounts for the economic variations obtaining from tract to 
tract. Naturally, the peasantry in the Desh zone with deep 
black soil and ample water facilities and in the transition belt 
with brown soil and ample irrigation facilities are better-off 
than the cultivators in the remaining part of the district. 
These areas are densely populated and have attained a consi- 
derable degree of industrialisation. They can be said to have 
presented a brighter picture with better avenues of employ- 
ment and supplementary means of livelihood than the forest 
areas and hilly tracts of the district. 

The non-agricultural population is 2,99,282 out of which 
1,87,480 resides in towns and cities and about 1,11,802, in rural 
areas. More than a lakh persons are employed in rural as well 
as in urban industries. Apart from agriculture and industries, 
the other avenues of employment are commerce, transport and 
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other miscellaneous items. Whereas Vadgaon, Jaisingpur, 
Kurundwad and Malkapur are the important commercial 
centres, Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji and Hupari are important both 
as industrial and commercial centres. The urban centres on 
account of their more complex economic and social life open up 
avenues of employment for domestic servants, porters, 
hawkers, tongawalas etc. Standard of living in urban areas is 
naturally different from that in rural areas. 

An assessment of the standard of life of the rural population 
presents certain difficulties. In rural areas, several barter 
transactions take place even now in agricultural produce and it 
is very difficult to bring out their full economic significance. 
Almost all rural classes are, in one way or other, connected 
with the cultivation of land. They claim share in the 
agricultural produce. Some cultivators’ families supplement 
their income from the main occupation with the help of their 
relatives residing in urban areas. In these circumstances, 
absolutely clear-cut differentiation in occupations and economic 
classes is not possible ; nor is the monetary allocation of 
income into different channels of expenditure altogether 
realistic. All the same, this account can only proceed on the 
basis of occupations and on calculations of money earnings and 
money expenditure. The following description gives a general 
but fairly correct outline of the economic picture of the district. 
The villages selected for the rural survey are shown below : — 


Village. 

Talukn. 

Population. 

1 Latgaon 

Ajra 

603 

2 TJthir 

Do. 

4,168 

3 Achirno 

Bavda 

1,480 

4 Bhuibavada . . 

Do. 

1 ,565 

5 Tambyacchi Wadi 

Bhudargad 

729 

6 Pimpalgaon . . 

Do. 

1,412 

7 Kadgaon 

Do. 

1,258 

8 JIadyal 

Gadkinglaj 

932 

9 Nesari 

Do. 

2,525 

10 Hatkanangnlo 

Do. 

1,109 

1 1 Ghnnaki 

Hatkanangale 

3,520 

12 Hatkanangnle 

Do. 

3,914 

13 Sbiroli 

Do.- 

3,392 

14 Madyal 

Kagal 

2,380 

la Sangaon (Kasba) 

Do. 

4,313 
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. 

Population. 

Rubai, 'Areas. ~ 

10 Kanori 

Karvir 

j 2,395 

17 Dindncrli 

Do. 

2,272 

IS "Washi 

Do. 

1,783 

19 Kale 

Panhala 

2,428 

20 Panhala (Kasaba) 

Do. 

2,573 

21 Satve .. .. 

Do. 

2,808 

22 Tarale 

Radhanagari 

1,224 

23 Rashiwado 

Do. 

3,752 

24 Radhanagari . . 

Do. 

3,207 

25 Rotharo . . . . . . • 

Shalniwadi 

1,245 

26 Save 

i 

Do. 

1.273 

27 Dattawad . . . . . . | 

Shirol 

3,743 

28 ICondigre . . . . . . : 

Do. 

557 


Big Farmers. What may be described as the top stratum of the village 
community consists of bigger cultivators who cultivate their 
land with their own hired labour and who possess holdings of 
a substantial size. The cultivation of large sized holdings 
necessarily implies the maintenance of more than one pair of 
bullocks and a larger number of implements. It is customary to 
express the size of farming business in terms of the number of 
bullocks a cultivator maintains. Those cultivators who come 
in this category generally possess more than one pair of 
bullocks. The average number of bullocks per family as 
revealed by the survey came to about three. In addition to 
bullocks, each family had on an average, four other animals 
including cows, buffaloes and goats. 

The families of these big cultivators were conspicuous by 
their very size and composition. These families, in which 
grown-up sons and their wives, brothers and their wives, 
parents and other near relations lived under the same roof, 
furnished the pattern of the joint family system. Occasionally 
even a devoted servant found a well-recognised place in it. 
It would be quite interesting to contrast this characteristic of 
the family of the substantial farmer with that of his urban 
counterpart, who thoujgh economically on the same plane, has 
a much smaller family. The average size of such a family was 
about nine including three minors in the 15 samples selected, 
though it would not be surprising, if one comes across a family 
of 21 members in this class.* 

*The recognition of a person of the age of 12 or above as a full adult unit for cereal 
consumption and a person below that age limit as half a unit has been widely accepted. 
In this chapter the unit of membership of a family is computed on this basis. 
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Except the very old, no male members of the families in 
the sample were illiterate. Boys of school-going age were 
educated till the final primary stage and were sent to secondary 
school- thereafter. The percentage of literacy among males in 
these families was 77 and among females, 51. Of the total 
literate male members. 75 per cent, had received primary 
education. IP per cent, secondary education and 6 per cent, 
college education. Among the literate females, 80 per cent, 
had received primary education and 12 per cent, secondary 
education. No women in these families had received any 
college education. One male full time servant was attached to 
each family. Generally grown-up girls and boys of this class 
of families received education in nearby cities and towns. 
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Out of the total number of members of the fifteen families, 
there were on an average five earners and four dependants per 
family. All the five earning members were employed in agri- 
cultural occupation. The economic responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the family unit largely devolved upon the shoulders 
of the male members. 


The main occupation of all these fifteen families was agri- 
culture but only one followed it as a subsidiary occupation. 
As farming was the family occupation, every member had 
something to do with it. Female members did not perform 
agricultural operations involving heavy labour. They helped 
household and farm work in such ways as care of cattle, 
carrying of meals, hoeing of land and similar light operations. 
Besides attending to their studies in schools, children and 
grown-up boys of school-going age helped their parents in 
household and occasionally in farm work. 


Quite a few farmers owned their houses. Each family in 
the sample had on an average three houses. Though the 
houses were not designed according to modern ideas, they were 
quite spacious and built to suit the variations and requirements 
of climate. The families also provided cattle sheds for milch 
and farm cattle which were their prized assets. The average 
annual income of a family in this group was about Rs. 7,000. 
which included income from main as well as from subsidiary 
occupations of all the members, house rent and interest. It is 
not possible to calculate precisely the income in monetary 
terms as the families grew their own food, lived in their own 
houses, paid in kind for services rendered by others and for 
the things they bought. However, an attempt has been made, 
wherever possible, to present calculations of money earnings 
and money expenditure. Each family on an average saved 
Rs. 1,200 per annum and had a debt of Rs. 4,000. Out of the 
fifteen families, four families had no debt, five had between 
Rs. 500 and Rs, 1,000, four between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10, 000. and 
two above Rs. 10,000. 
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Out of the annual income derived from all sources, round 
about Rs. 800 were annually spent on clothing, Rs. 150 on socio- 
religious customs like birth, death, marriage, etc., Rs. 100 on 
medicines and about Rs. 200 on repairs of houses and imple- 
ments. The annual expenditure on charity and donations 
amounted to Rs. 50. 

/ 

For food grains, dairy products, vegetables and fuel these 
farmers depended upon the produce of their own farms and 
cattle. In view of the large size of the farms and sufficient 
number of cattle, adequacy of these articles was easily assured. 
The monthly expenditure on an average worked out at Rs. 150 
on items like cereals, pulses, milk, ghee, fruits, vegetable, eggs, 
mutton, fish, tea, oil, spices, tobacco, etc. Rs. 30 on fuel and 
lighting, Rs. 20 on servants, Rs. 200 on miscellaneous items like 
toilet, dhobi, barber, entertainment, and travelling and Rs. 10 
on education. 

Thus the expenditure pattern of these families indicates that 
their income was such that adequacy on all these items was 
not only easily assured, but it left some surplus, which was 
reflected in their savings both in kind and in cash. While 
these farmers were not averse to the use of earthen pots and 
jars, they possessed sufficient brass and copper vessels. It was 
among this class of the village folk that the so-called urban 
articles of comfort like a cupboard, a time-piece and other items 
of furniture, and even a motor car were found. They had also 
a few gold and silver ornaments. 

By the recent land legislation, the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1956, a ceiling has been imposed upon 
individual holdings. A cultivator is not allowed to keep land 
in excess of 48 acres for personal cultivation. Many landlords, 
therefore, have divided their properties among their inheritors 
so as to avoid the applicability of the Act. 

If the big cultivator is the aristocrat of the village, the medium 
cultivator is a constituent of the usual middle class or the 
peasantry. He stands between the aristocrat at the top and 
that group of villagers who are part time farmers or landless 
labourers at the bottom. This class consists of cultivators who 
not only cultivate holding of economic size owned entirely 
or partly by them but also possess labour power and cattle 
wealth of economic size. The average size of the family 
holdings was about 13 acres in the sample of 41 families. Each 
family on an average possessed one pair of bullocks and two 
buffaloes and a cow. 

The average size of the family was neither big nor small. 
It had five adults and about three children. The maximum 
number of members one family had was 14. These families 
owned major portion of their land they cultivated and had on 
an average one house each. Grown-up boys and girls were 
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taking education either in primary or in secondary schools. 
Besides education, they helped their parents in spare time in 
agricultural operations. The women in these families were 
engaged both in household activities and agricultural operations 
on the family land. 

The main occupation of all the families in the sample was 
farming. Only a few earning dependants were engaged in tailor- 
ing. On an average, the family had one earning member, three 
earning dependants and four non-earning dependants. Though 
the economic responsibility for the maintenance of the family 
devolved upon the male members, the contribution of women 
and grown-up boys towards the family income was consider- 
able, unlike in the class of big cultivators. 

The average annual income of a family in this group was about 
Rs. 2,200. But as in the case of their more substantial compeers, 
the fact that they mostly rely on their own produce for food 
grains, vegetables, fuel and dairy products makes a precise assess- 
ment of monetary expenditure on various items rather difficult. 
But it can be definitely stated that, though not so well off as 
the big cultivators, a state of tolerable adequacy seemed to be 
more or less assured to this group, in so far as these items 
were concerned. 

On an average these families spent Rs. 260 on clothes, Rs. 120 
on festivals and other ceremonies, guests and charity per year. 
Despite the absence of a perceptible margin of surplus these 
families spent a significant sum on charity. They spent on an 
average Rs. 30 on repairing their houses. The annual expendi- 
ture on medicines per family was between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. 

The average monthly expenditure of a family was Rs. 34 on 
cereals and pulses, Rs. 10 on milk and milk products, Rs. 4 on 
edible oils, Rs. 6 on servants, Rs. 5 on washing and shaving 
and Rs. 2 on education. Gul and sugar claimed Rs. 5, fuel and 
kerosene Rs.'lO and cosmetics and dry fruits Rs. 2. They spent 
Rs. 4 on travel and Rs. 4 on pan-supari, bidi, etc. 

The income of this class of farmers was fairly adequate to 
meet their minimum demands, which was indicated by the fact 
that out of the 41 families in the sample only 21 had debts 
varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 2,000. Families having large debts 
borrowed mostly for productive purposes. Seventeen families 
in the sample saved between Rs. 100 and Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

The belongings of these families were confined to articles of 
daily use in which brass and copper vessels were considerable 
in number. Pieces of furniture like tables, chairs and cots were 
also found with some families. They also possessed a few 
golden ornaments and valuable clothes. 
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Of the total number of males in these' families 67 per cent, 
were literate. About 95 per cent, of the literate males took 
primary and 5 per cent, secondary education. Among the 
female members 20 per cent, were literate. Most of them took 
only primary education. 

The prosperity or otherwise of this rural middle class, who 
marginally balanced their budgets depended upon the vagary of 
monsoons. A little rise in food prices or cash crops immediately 
elevated their economic position. It helped this class wipe out 
their marginal debts. On the other hand a little worsening of 
the economic situation by way of agricultural depression was 
enough to affect it to some extent. 

Just above the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder stands 
the class of tenant cultivators whose position was certainly not 
enviable. It is no doubt true that the recent land legislation 
has conferred upon them the right of occupancy on the land 
they cultivate and reduced a number of difficulties. Govern- 
ment have taken certain positive steps to improve the economic 
condition of the cultivators and among them can be included 
long-term financing, irrigation, seed supply, co-operative deve- 
lopment among others, but it is apprehended that the same 
may take a long time to accomplish the desired results. 

The survey revealed that the actual number of acres cultivated 
by the cultivator was between 5 and 10. The average size of 
the family of these tenants was considerably smaller than that 
of either big or medium cultivators. The average size of the 
family, as revealed by the sample survey composed of 38 families, 
comprised six persons including two children. The lowest 
number of members in these families was three. Each family 
had a pair of bullocks or buffaloes and two other cattle. It 
was also found that tenant cultivators did not possess all the 
necessary agricultural implements. Almost every family in the 
sample had a house. But this housing accommodation depicted 
a picture of most unhygienic surroundings, as human beings, 
cattle, hay and fodder and agricultural implements -were all 
huddled together in the same house which was mostly 
a kaccha construction. 

A family in the sample had usually two earners and four 
other dependants including two minors. Almost all earners and 
earning dependants were engaged in agricultural operations. 
A few earning dependants were either engaged in tailoring or 
employed in service. Females in their families worked side by 
side with male members either on their own land or on the land 
of others. The independent earnings of women and grown-up 
boys were rarely included in the income of the family. 
They did not help in removing their poverty but .helped to 
meet some of their wants. About 44 per cent.. of the total 
number of males in these 'families were literate. The literacy 
among females was hardly 5 per cent. 
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The average annual income of these families was Rs. 1,100 
the highest being Rs. 1,500 and the lowest Rs. 100. Thirteen 
families in the sample were in debt which varied from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 2,000. The total amount of debt of these thirteen 
families was Rs. 7,100. The other families were just marginally 
maintaining themselves and had no saving to their credit. 

Of the total annual income of a family Rs. 150 were spent 
annually on clothing and Rs. 300 on house repairs, purchase of 
fodder, * implements, medical care, pilgrimage, social and 
religious customs, etc. Their average monthly expenditure 
worked out to Rs. 50 on cereals, pulses, milk, ghee, oil, spices, 
tea, pan and tobacco, Rs. 6 on fuel and Rs. 4 on miscellaneous 
items like washing, shaving, education, travelling, etc. These 
items do not include rent the tenant cultivator paid for the land 
he cultivated. Thus, almost all these families had deficit 
budgets."' 1 

At the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder stands the class 
known as the agricultural proletariat or landless labourers. 
This class has no land nor does it have any milch or agricul- 
tural cattle. It earns its earning entirely by working as 
labourers. The wages it earns may be in kind or in cash. Some 
labourers may have some land ; but their holdings may be so 
tiny in size and income derived from them so meagre that it 
becomes almost impossible for them to eke out a living from 
farm income alone. More often than not work on the land of 
others is the only employment easily available to them. 

The family of such labourers is generally small. The average 
size of a family in the fifty samples consisted of five including 
two minors. They maintained neither draught nor milch 
animals. Their small houses, which could be rightly called as 
huts, seemed to be all they possessed. 

The majority of such labourers were illiterate, hardly 
25 per cent, of the total being literate. Only 5 per cent, of the 
women were literate. Children of the school-going age were 
generally sent to school. But many of them had to give up 
education at the age when it became possible for them to work 
and. earn. The womenfolk had to supplement the family means 
by taking up agricultural labour of a lighter type like reaping, 
weeding, etc. 

It is difficult to speak of a regular family budget of this class 
of people, as the tenor of their life was fluctuating from day 
to day. But it can be said that they could just satisfy their 
primary wants during the days of employment. The agricul- 
turally busy seasons involving, sowing, harvesting, weeding, 

^Tho information in this section was collected prior to the enforcement of the amend- 
ment to the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Aot, 1956, which conferred 
oooupanoy rights upon tenant cultivators. This has presumably led to some improve- 
ment in tho general eoonomio conditions. 
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etc: meant enough food for them as they and their women got 
employment during this period. They then purchased clothing 
and some other articles. Their daily budgets showed the 
absence of provision for milk, ghee and entertainment and 
a negligible provision for gul, oil, sugar and vegetables. They 
had no basic agricultural implements required for physical 
labour. These families did not possess any valuable ornaments. 

The average income of such a family in the sample hardly 
exceeded Rs. 450 per annum. The average annual expenditure 
on clothes was Rs. 80 and that on other items like medicines, 
house repairs etc. only Rs. 15. Rs. 20 were spent every month 
on cereals and pulses, Rs. 2 on edible oil and spices and Rs. 2 
on sugar, gul and tea. Cost of fuel varied from village to village 
as in some villages it was gathered free from the forest ; while 
in others it was purchased. No expenditure was incurred on 
items such as education, entertainment and cosmetics, etc. 

Notwithstanding the disparity between irrigated and dry, 
secure and insecure tracts, resulting in disparities in incomes 
and productivity of this class, it can be said that on the whole 
agricultural labour was hardly able to meet even its primary 
needs. 

The village artisans are still to a large extent treated as 
servants of the village community. They are remunerated by 
“ Aya ” or baluta system. The main components of this class 
are sutar (carpenter), and nhavi (barber). It is interesting to 
note that the traditional system of offering services more or 
less on the basis of barter still continued to function to a great 
extent in the villages surveyed by us. The average size of 
the family as revealed in the sample containing 54 families 
was 6 including two minors. Of their total male population 
63 per cent, and of the female population nine per cent, were 
literate. Women were generally engaged in household work, 
though some of them also helped their male members in the 
family occupation. 

On an average each family had a house. Two families had 
three and four houses respectively, whereas eight families had 
no houses at all. Their houses were big enough to provide 
room for keeping the instruments required for their occupa- 
tion. Twenty families had land below one acre each, five 
families had below two acres each, two families had above 
five acres each and 27 families were landless. Nearly half the 
number of families had both milch and draught cattle. They 
possessed instruments and equipment of their respective trade. 

Calculated in monetary terms, .the average annual income 
of a family was about Rs. 1,100. Grains obtained as baluta 
ensured a good initial stock of food stuff. But the produce so 
obtained did not suffice for the whole year and they had to 
purchase foodgrains required for the remaining part of the 
year. 
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Of the total income, a family spent annually on an average 
Rs. 190 on clothes, Rs. 25 on socio-religious functions, charity 
and help to others, Rs, 10 on travelling, Rs. 17 on medical care 
and Rs. 10 on house repairs. Its average total monthly expendi- 
ture on food grains, milk, edible oils, spices, vegetables, tea 
and coffee, fuel etc. was Rs. 58 per family, Rs. 25 were spent on 
food grains, Rs. 4 on milk and milk products, Rs. 6 on edible 
oil and spices and sugar, Rs. 2 on vegetables, Rs. 3 on tea and 
coffee, Rs. 10 on fuel, Re. 1 on cosmetics among other things. 
Twenty-eight families in the sample had a total debt of 
Rs. 8,000. Only ten families could save very little, as the savings 
of each did not exceed Rs. 20 per year. Only two families 
saved Rs. 50 and Rs. 65 respectively. 

Thus, it can be said that most of these artisans were able 
to make both ends meet with great difficulty. The notable 
characteristic of the occupations followed by these artisans is 
that they were seasonal. Carpenters, blacksmiths, leather 
workers were employed for six or seven months in a year. 
During the days of their unemployment they take up agri- 
cultural labour to supplement their income. 

Traders form another distinct social group in the village. 
It should, however, be emphasised that the size of business of 
traders in different villages and of traders in the same village, 
too varies considerably. All villages having a population of 
not less than 1,000 have at least one village grocer. The number 
is larger, if the village is a big market place or a trade centre. 

Though village traders deal with selling, buying and money 
lending, it was revealed that in the sample of about 
25 families, only three families ddd the business of money- 
lending. They lent money on credit to cultivators and 
realised it during harvest. 

Most of these traders in the villages were local people. 
They were not immigrants. The size of the family in this 
class was medium, as it consisted of four adults and two minors. 
Near relations lived and worked together. Some families 
owned milch cattle. On an average each family had two 
heads of cattle. 

The budgets of such traders showed enough provision for 
all items of expenditure. The grocers’ investment was 
between Rs. 1,000 and 2,000 and they replenished their stock 
either weekly or monthly, as the case may be, depending on 
the turnover of business. The annual average income of 
a trader in the sample was Rs. 2,000. The family spent on an 
average Rs. 170 on clothing, Rs. 100 on socio-religious 
observances, guests and charity, Rs. 30 on travelling, Rs. 40 on 
medical care and Rs. 25 on house repairing per year. The 
monthly expenditure on an average was Rs. 80 on all food 
articles, Rs. 10 on fuel, Rs. 20 on servants, entertainment, 
(o.o.r.) l-o Vf 768—40o 
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education and cosmetics and Rs. 5 on house rent. The budget 
figures of the families did not disclose a satisfactory economic 
condition. More than half the families in the sample were in 
debt the amount of which varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1.000 per 
family. 

Besides traders, there are village vaidyas and medical 
practitioners in villages. About 160 persons were engaged in 
this occupation. Ten families were taken in the sample. 
The average size of a family consisted of six persons including 
two minors. Their main occupation was to serve medicines 
to the villages. Three families had cultivable land of about 
60 acres. The average annual income of a family was round 
about Rs. 1,500. Of their total income, they spent on an average 
Rs. 140 on clothing, Rs. 40 on medical care and Rs. 120 on 
other items like travelling, socio-religious observances, 
charity and Rs. 10 per year on house repairing per annum. 
Their average monthly expenditure was Rs. 53 on all food 
articles, Rs. 7 on fuel, Rs. 3 on house rent, Rs. 12 on educa- 
tion, entertainment and travelling. Only one of the ten 
families had a debt of Rs. 400. The budgets of these families 
revealed that their income and expenditure more or less 
balanced each other. 

Twenty-one families of primary teachers were taken, in the 
sample which consisted on an average of six persons includ- 
ing two minors, had more or less the same pattern of expendi- 
ture as village physicians. The average annual income of 
a family was Rs. 1,400, out of which on an average Rs. 150 
were spent annually on clothing, Rs. 24 on medical care, Rs. 8 
on house repairing and Rs. 50 on travelling, charity, socio-religious 
observations etc. Monthly expenditure included items like 
food, fuel, education, house-rent, cosmetics, travelling etc. 
The average expenditure per month on all the food articles 
was Rs. 50, on fuel Rs. 3 and on education Rs. 11 etc. About 
half the families were in debt. . Sixteen families had some 
savings, the average amount saved being about Rs. 250 per 
year per family. 

This analysis of the budgets of some families representing 
different economic classes in the village, can be said fo present, 
though not in strictly accurate statistical terms, a broad 
picture of the rural levels of living. 

It will be dear that except for the small minority of big 
cultivators the majority of the population live either on or 
below the margin of subsistence. The landless labourer and 
the petty landholder, who are wage-earners for most of the 
time, seem to be perpetually in a precarious condition. They 
form a substantial portion of the community and there is no 
doubt that with better opportunities of employment in the 
planned economic development of the country and with better 
methods of farming, there 'will be a perceptible improvement 
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in their condition. The medium-size cultivator may be in chapter 11 . 
a slightly belter position in the sense that, in normal times, — ~ 
his income may just suffice to cover his expenditure. Even Concluding 

in his case, however, the line of demarcation between Remarks, 
balancing the budget and falling into a deficit is quite thin 
and once the balance is upset and indebtedness starts, the 
financial malaise goes on deepening with very disastrous 
results. Tli is category, along with artisans, forms a substan- 
tial sector of the village community and even if the annual 
income of an individual family is found to range from 
Rs. 1,100 to Rs. 2,200. when distributed over its members, it 
will be found per head to be less than the per capita national 
income of Rs. 272. It will be noticed that except in the case 
of families of big cultivators, the proportion of non-consump- 
tion expenditure to total income, which can be considered, as 
a barometer for studying the planes of living, is very 
inadequate. Food alone takes up about 50 per cent, or even 
more of the income. Very little margin is, therefore, left for 
acquiring other amenities which are essential for civilised 
life. However, in comparison to the western zone, the 
peasantry in the eastern zone enjoys a better standard of 
living. This is mainly due to the significant role the cash crops 
like sugarcane, oil seeds and tobacco play in the economy of 
the region. 

About 2,77,000 persons in the district live in urban area Ubban Abbas. 
which consists of 19 towns. But of these, 15 towns have 
a population of between 5,000 and 10,000, one between 10,000 
and 20,000, one between 20,000 and 50,000, one above one lakh 
and one below 5,000. Ten towns have municipalities. Though 
places with a population of 5,000 and above are classified as 
towns, it may be pointed out that population alone cannot 
be the sole criterion for distinguishing the urban area from 
the rural area. This is illustrated by the fact that some 
places which are classified as towns in the census have 
characteristics not very different from those of villages. The 
village is associated with a predominantly agricultural popula- 
tion and the town with a non-agricultural population. In 
determining, therefore, what constitutes the urban area in the 
real sense, these factors cannot be forgotten. Thus, not all 
the towns listed in the Census can be regarded as towns or 
cities. Only a few cities and towns like Kolhapur, Ichal- 
karanji, Vadgaon and Malkapur can be considered to be urban. 

One of them, namely, Kolhapur was selected for the sample 
survey. The following table presents the population of towns 
by livelihood classes : — 
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Apart from the composition of livelihood classes, there are 
other characteristics of an urban area. The price increases 
which have occurred since 1943, in various articles of daily con- 
sumption including housing accommodation have affected the 
urban and rural areas in different degrees. Even after making 
an allowance for a certain number of articles which are sold 
dearer in villages than in towns, it remains broadly true, that 
the cost of living in a town is somewhat higher than that 
in a village, with but one important reservation. The develop- 
ment of quick transport in the countryside has in many places 
tended to remove the difference in prices of a number of 
articles in the villages or in the towns. Mention may be made 
of articles like milk, milk products, vegetables produced) in 
villages but sold with a very small price difference in the 
towns nearby. But as one goes into the interior, the price 
difference of such articles becomes apparent. In most 
important towns, the increase in the number of houses has 
not been commensurate with the growth of population during 
the last decade. Rents have, as a result, increased consider- 
ably with the result that there is overcrowding everywhere. 
The housing situation in the villages is not so acute as in the 
towns and the difference in the cost of housing affects 
materially the standard of living of the people in urban and 
rural areas. 

Among the well-to-do classes can be included big land- 
lords, prosperous businessmen and highly placed Government 
officials. The average well-to-do family can be said to have 
an income from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000 a year. Except 
where the size of the family is very large, families earning 
about Rs. 4,000 a year lead a comfortable life and are able 
to save enough for the exigencies of life. With increase in 
income, the expenditure on articles of daily consumption 
remains more or less constant as long as prices are stable, but 
expenditure on articles of luxury and real property like 
houses tends to increase. The well-to-do classes can be easily 
distinguished firstly by the type of houses they live in, 
secondly by the extent of the household equipment and 
thirdly, by the higher expenditure on certain items of daily 
consumption. The household equipment generally includes 
costly furniture, radios or gramophones and costly clothes and 
ornaments. They spend generally more on milk, fruits, 
vegetables, education and entertainment. Employment of 
a full time servant for domestic work is another feature of this 
class. 

It is revealed by the survey that these families spent from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per month on entertainment. Expenditure on 
travelling and ceremonies varied from family to family from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 per year. 

The following account shows the expenditure pattern of the 
families of the pleader, and of a high salaried government 
official. 
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The family of a pleader consisted of three adults and two 
children above r-ix years. All the adult members of the 
family wore litesate. Both the children attended school. The 
family had no agricultural land nor a house. Its income was 
Rs. GOO per month. Out of which, it spent annually Rs. 400 
on clothing. Rs. 100 on medical care, Rs. 300 on travelling and 
Rp. 300 on charity. Items like food and fuel cost Rs. 100 per 
month. It spent Rs. 20 on education and Rs. 50 on house rent 
and servant. It saved more than Rs. 2,000 per year. The 
family could save this amount, ns its size was small. The 
second budget was that of a high salaried government 
official whose income was Rs. 700 per month. The size of the 
family consisted of seven adults and two minors below six 
years. All the persons in the family were educated except the 
minors. The family had no agricultural land but a house. 
Annually it spent about Rs. 050 on clothing, medical care, 
travelling, house repairing and charity and Rs. 450 on food, 
fuel, education, servant and entertainment per month. After 
meeting all the expenditure it saved round about Rs. 1,500 
per year. 

In the sample survey the pattern of expenditure of rich 
families whose income was about Rs. 1,200 per month was 
more or less the same as that of the well-to-do. Few 
variations in respect of periodical expenditure were observed 
here and there. The annual savings of these families varied 
from Rs. 3,000 to 5,000 per year. 

It is not possible to define a small trader, because such 
a definition will vary from area to area in the context of the 
general economic condition. From what we observed about 
the economy of Kolhapur district, it appeared, that 'traders 
having a monthly income of between Rs. 150 and Rs. 300 can 
be said to belong to the group of small traders. The samples 
chosen for survey belonged more or less to this group. They 
included dealers in grocery, cloth, stationery, oil, fuel, bidis, 
poke, sweetmeats and flowers. Most of them had some property 
in the shape of agricultural land or houses or valuable 
ornaments. 

The average number of members in a family of small traders 
as revealed by the survey was six including one minor. 
Children of school-going age in these families went to school 
and women did household work. In a few families, they 
helped male earners in their occupations. 

There was a family of a trader dealing in ready-made 
clothes. It consisted of three adults and one child below 
six years. One of the members was literate. The family had 
a house and earned an income of Rs. 150 per month. It spent 
Rs. 1,000 on clothing per year. The expenditure per month 
was Rs. 25 on food grains, Rs. 5 on milk and milk products. 
Rs. 5 on sugar and gur, Rs. 5 on vegetables and Rs. 9 on fuel. 
The family had a few copper and brass utensils .together with 
some earthen pots. It had no valuable ornaments. 
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The second family surveyed v/as of a Kirana merchant. It 
consisted of three adults and two children above six years. 
The family had ten acres of agricultural land. Its monthly 
income was Es. 350. It spent Es. 300 on clothing, Es. 25 on 
medical care and Es. 30 on travelling in a year. The expendi- 
ture on food grains was Es. 40, on milk and milk products 
Es. 25, on edible oil, Es. 5, on sugar and gur Es. 7, on vege- 
tables, Es. 3, on tea and coffee, Es. 5 and on fuel Es. 12 per 
month. The family v/as housed in rented premises, the rent 
of which was Es. 35 per month. It spent Es. 20 on education 
of children and was well-equipped with utensils, brass as 
well as copper, and had some valuable ornaments and a radio 
set. 

The third family surveyed was of a merchant dealing m 
pohe and churrnure. It consisted of three adults and one 
minor. One of the members of the family was literate. The 
family had landed property of three acres of agricultural land 
and a house. Its monthly income v/as Es. 80. The expendi- 
ture pattern of the family was as follows : — Es. 85 on clothing 
and Es. 10 on medical care per annum and Es. 30 on food- 
grains, Es. 7 on milk and milk products, Es. 5 on edible oils, 
about Es. 10 on tea, coffee, and sugar, Es. 8 on fuel and Es. 8 
on house rent per month. The family was not well furnished 
v/ith utensils. It had no furniture in its possession but had 
all the necessary equipment for making pohe and churmure. 

The clerical and professional class includes the lower and 
middle strata of salaried persons employed in Government or 
private offices and some professionals like doctors and lawyers. 
The income of this class varies from Es. 100 to Es. 300 per 
family, per month. Possession of some property like houses 
is more frequent in this class than in the classes of skilled 
labourers or small traders. Income from agricultural land 
that this class derived has been practically vanished now. 
The size of the family is generally larger in this category. 
It gets a regular monthly income fairly enough to satisfy its 
primary physical needs. 

The household equipment of this class is adequate to give 
them fair comfort. These families usually possess a few brass 
and copper utensils and a few mattresses. Cotton and woollen 
blankets and shawls form their bedding. Some families were 
found to possess a few pieces of furniture, a time piece, 
a radio or a bicycle. A few of them had valuable ornaments 
in their possession. 

The following paragraphs contain a description of expendi- 
ture of five families, belonging to this class having monthly 
incomes varying from Es. 100 to Es. 300. 

The family having an income of Es. 100 per month consisted * 
of ten adults of whom two were earning members. It had no 
landed property besides a house. It v/as a joint family whose 
annual expenditure on clothing was Es. 200, on medical care 
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Rs. 20, on charity, travel etc. Rs. 60 and on house repairs 
Rs. 50. Expenditure on food and fuel claimed nearly half of 
its income. Education of one member claimed Rs. 50 per 
month. Expenditure on entertainment and toilet did not 
find a place in its budget. 
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The second family showing a monthly salary of Rs. 135 had 
an income of Rs. 400 per year from agricultural land. The 
family consisted of two literate adults and one minor child. 
The annual expenditure on items like clothing, charity, medical 
care, travelling, etc. was recorded as Rs. 250 and the monthly 
expenditure was recorded as Rs. 122. Of this amount Rs. 20 
were spent each on foodgrains, milk and milk products, Rs. 5 
on edible oils, Rs. 12 on sugar, tea and coffee, Rs. 10 on fuel, 
Rs. 20 on house rent and Rs. 25 on miscellaneous items. The 
family had a surplus of Rs. 20 per month. 


The third family had an income of Rs. 200 per month and 
an annual income of Rs. 300 from agricultural land. It 
consisted" of four adults and one child of six years. All the 
persons in the family except one adult were literate. Its 
annual expenditure on items like clothing, medical care, 
charity, travelling, house repairs etc. was Rs. 375. The other 
monthly expenditure was recorded as Rs. 150. Of this amount, 
Rs. 30 were spent on grains, Rs. 20 on milk and milk products, 
Rs. 6 on edible oils, Rs. 20 on sugar, tea, coffee and vegetables, 
Rs. 15 on fuel and Rs. 50 on all other remaining items. It 
had a saving of Rs. 200 per year. 

The fourth family was of a secondary teacher whose income 
was Rs. 165 per month and annual farm income Rs. 150. 
This family consisted of six adults and two minors. Five 
adult members of the family were literate. Two of them 
were taking college education and three secondary education. 
There was only one earning member. The pattern of periodical 
expenditure of the family was more or less the same as that 
of other families described above. It spent Rs. 30 on grains, 
Rs. 15 on milk and milk products, Rs. 10 on edible oils, Rs. 12 
on sugar and gul, Rs. 9 on tea, coffee and dry fruits, Rs. 14 on 
fuel, Rs. 35 on house rent and Rs. 5 on entertainment. The 
family had annual savings of Rs. 200. 


The fifth family surveyed was of a college teacher, whose 
income was Rs. 300 per month. The family consisted of two 
adults and three children, one above and another below six 
years. It had a fair number of copper and brass utensils. 
The family house was well furnished, being equipped with 
six chairs, two tables and five cots etc. Six mattresses, 
eight chaddars and some blankets formed the bedding of the 
family. It had a radio set but no valuable ornaments. 
Annually it saved Rs. 300 after spending Rs. 120 on all food 
items, Rs. 15 on fuel and Rs. 45 on other items like entertainment, 
education, cosmetics per month. 
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section. Skilled vorkers ere represented b;. 

= 2 SSd Lj^rs. -sks veayers, brass and copper-smiths, carpenters, savyers. 

masons, markers in leather industry, barbers, cooks and tonga- 
drivers. misklv skilled vrorkers are those vrho renresent 
technical men like v/orkers in textile mills and engineering 
factories. Fifteen families mere surveyed in the sample. The 
incomes of these families vridely varied from Bs. 75 to 210 per 
month. Though the £ cvr of their income vras irreg ular , they 
vrere better oif than tmskilled vorkers. The** vrere engaged 
in their occupations throughout the year except in the monsoon. 
In the brisk seasons they earned double of “hat they earned 
ordinarily, me sample revealed that no artisan family vas 
found in debt. 

The members of these families exceot those of highl y skOier 
vrorkers vrorked in their houses for* about eight months in 
a year. In the rainy season they sought employment outside 
their houses. The size of the family of this class presented 
a pattern quite different from that of the class of unskilled 
labour. In addition to husband, -.vise and some children, these 
families had three adult males like mother and father and 
such nearest relatives, blest of the families had a house to 
live in. Z.fany persons in these families vrere literate. 
Graduates and persons vrho had studied till secondary school 
certiScate examination vrere also found in these families. 

In the sample there vras a leather vorkers' family vith an 
income of Bs. 75 per month. It consisted of firs adults and 
tvro children. The family had a house. Its monthly expendi- 
ture on food grains vras about Bs. 21'. It spent Hs- 2 on milk 
and ghee. Bs. 4 cn edible oil, Bs. 4 on sugar and gur. Bs. 1 S-0 
on tea and tobacco. Bs. 2 on vegetables and Bs. 10 on fuel. 
There vras expenditure on entertainment and cosmetics and the 
same on clothing vras Bs. ISO per year. The family had a fen- 
copper and brass utensils and ’a fevr earthen pots. It had no 
furniture. Bedding consisted of one mattress and five pfllovrs 
and a ievr cotton blankets. It had no valuable ornaments. 

_ The second family surveyed in the sample vras of a potter. 
It consisted of four adults and tvro children of about six years. 
The family had a house but no agricultural land. Its income 
v&s Bs. 115 per month. It spent Bs. 125 cn clothing. Bs. 25 cn 
medical care. Bs. 25 on house repairing ner 
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of brass and copper. It had three matresses, sire chad bars and 
blankets. It had valuable ornaments vrorih Bs. 205. 

The third family vas of a vreaver. vrhich consisted of seven, 
adults and cue child. It had three ho uses and no s cultural 
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in the family were literate. It spent annually Rs. 200 on 
clothing, Rs. 50 on medical care, and Rs. 30 on house repairing. 
The monthly expenditure was Rs. 40 on food grains, Rs. 7 on 
milk and milk products, Rs. 6 on sugar and gur, Rs. 6 on edible 
oils, Rs. 5 on vegetables and Re.- 1 on tea and coffee, Rs. 15 on 
fuel, Rs. 8 on education and Re. 1 on entertainment. The family 
had many utensils of brass and copper and four pieces of 
furniture like a chair, a table and a cupboard. It had valuable 
ornaments worth Rs. 3,000. 

In urban areas this class represents the lowest rung of 
occupational hierarchy. It includes those persons who do not 
possess skill but only physical energy to work. They depend 
upon their manual labour or daily majuri for their maintenance. 
Urban centres offer them opportunities for employment which 
change from year to year and from season to season. 

Ten families were surveyed in the sample. Most of the 
members of these families seek employment outside their 
homes. Their incomes vary according to the size of the family. 
It appeared to be between Rs. 30 and Rs. 70 per month, the 
average being about Rs. 40 per family. 

These families except two had no property like agricultural 
land. Two had an acre of land each. Five had their own 
houses, which were mostly huts built with earth and cow- 
dung and were vulnerable to heavy rains. The living conditions 
of these families were unhygienic. The average size of the 
family consisted of two adults and three children. Nearly 
70 per cent, of the persons were illiterate. Those who were 
literate had taken primary education. 

It is very difficult to construct the budget of such families, 
as their income fluctuated from season to season. In some 
occupations, male earners were served with food in addition 
to their daily wage. Female members in addition to their 
household work were engaged in some gainful employment. 
So the expenditure on food which claimed the largest slice of 
their income, did not reveal the correct picture. Similarly, the 
item of clothing did not give a correct idea, as members of 
these families often went half naked or were given clothing 
by the persons with whom they served. 

The household equipment consisted of the barest minimum. 
The utensils they possessed were almost all earthen. Bedding 
in the big family consisted of some gunny bags, rough cotton 
blankets and a few godhadis. These families had no ornaments. 
House rent formed one of the most important items of their 
expenditure. Expenditure on medical care, education and 
recreation scarcely found place in their budgets. Expenditure 
on items like milk and ghee was also negligible. Thus these 
families were deprived of even the bare necessities of life. 
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The urban areas thus present a picture of all socially 
significant sections of the population from the unskilled 
labourers who form the lowest rung of society to the well-to-do 
and the rich. One cannot come to any correct conclusion on 
the basis of the data collected for the purpose, as it is very 
scanty; but a general trend in the pattern of expenditure 
can be indicated. Wherever there has been the question of 
spending a little more to gain some comforts suited for a parti- 
cular standard or of foregoing some comforts to save a little 
more, the trend to-day, is to prefer the former to the latter. 
With the provision of increasing facilities in a Welfare State 
for such essentials of life as education, sanitation, medical 
help and housing, even people of low-income groups are expected 
to have a slightly better standard of living. 



CHAPTER 12 — ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. 

The economic activity in a given region depends on the 
availability of resources, on their effective use and on the level 
of social awakening of the people. In the wake of the 
development of modern means of transport and communica- 
tions distance is fast diminishing ; markets are fast widening 
and inter-regional dependence and specialization in production 
is on the increase. Under these circumstances while estimating 
economic prospects of a district, it is necessary to take into 
account the factors that are likely to raise the general level of 
economic activity in the country. 

Our country has accepted the principle of balanced economic 
growth through implementation of a series of developmental 
plans, the first of which has already been completed and the 
second is being implemented. To the extent that these plans 
are successful, economic prospects of a district will be favour- 
ably affected. No attempt is made, in this chapter, to assess in 
detail the impact of the plans, though their general influence 
is always borne in mind. 

Economic prospects for the district of Kolhapur, as visualised 
in the preceding chapters of this volume, appear to be bright. 
The expanding sugar industry, the multi-purpose hydro- 
electric project of Radhanagari, the manufacture for the first 
time, of aluminium that the Koyna hydro-electric project 
envisages are the principal factors calculated to shape the 
economic prospects. The district has been very fortunate 
to get, almost simultaneously, increased irrigation facilities and 
increased supply of electric power. Irrigation facilities not 
only bring new land under plough, but enhance the 
productivity of land under cultivation, and also make rotation 
of crops possible. Supply of power, as is well known, is 
an essential pre-requisite for industrial development. Even 
then, it is not possible to anticipate with any definiteness the 
economic prospects of this district ; for a variety of factors 
has to be taken into consideration the behaviour of which cannot 
be forecast with accuracy. These factors, among others, are 
enterprise, availability Of finance and expert knowledge. 
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chapter 12. The district is primarily agricultural. In the absence of 
— . any scope for bringing new land under cultivation, the available 
Prospects! land must be cultivated intensively. The Agricultural Depart* 

Agrarian ment has launched an intensive drive to increase the yield 

Reforms. p er acre extending to the cultivator better and modem 

methods of agricultural operations, and impressing on his 
mind the importance of manures and seeds of improved strains. 
Composting city and village refuge will add to the cultivators 
manure supply and at the same time establish a new bond 
of co-operation between the rural and the urban sectors. 
Inculcation of the spirit of co-operation will certainly place the 
isolated and poor cultivators on a better economic footing. 
It is to the success of these measures that the economic 
prospects of the district are related. 

The multi-purpose project at Radhanagiri, is a major project 
which will considerably enhance the economic prospects of the 
district. The river Bhogawati which is now bunded, used 
to run practically dry in the summer. Villages on its banks 
could not depend on it for an assured water supply. As the 
region is hilly, flow irrigation is very expensive. The water 
in the river has to be lifted for irrigation purposes. The 
reservoir at Radhanagari is to be used for irrigation as well as 
for generation of electricity needed to lift water for irrigation. 
The project, when completed, will benefit the district* in the 
following way : — 

(1) An assured water supply to irrigate 8,000 acres of 
sugarcane and 10,000 acres of rabi crops from Radhanagari 
up to Shirol. 

(2) Rabi crops 10,000 acres upto Kolhapur. 

(3) Power to lift water for irrigation from Radhanagari 
to Shirol and also to minor industries and lighting in 
Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, etc. 

The power generated is 4,800 K.W. in 1956. 

(4) Sufficient water supply to a part of the Kolhapur city 
to be fed through the water works situated on the bank of 
the Bhogavati river. 

Nr.w is-dustries. The sugar industry is likely to expand and acquire 
Sugar°?nd«"try. aii important place in the economy of the district. Since 
irrigation facilities have become available the acreage under 
sugarcane has continuously been increasing. The total 
number of acres under sugarcane in this district has shot 
up to 48,000 in 1955-56 from 32,000 in 1945-46. The nature of 
! the soil and climatic conditions are quite suitable to sugarcane 

' cultivation and so the present percentage of recovery (13'5) 

of sugar from sugarcane grown in the district though high 
enough, can still be raised by appropriate measures. 


‘Taken from “First Five-Year Plan. Bombay Stale, Kolhapur District.” 
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Sugar*. :«»«• moke :tt«* the mam raw material for the 
production of citric and, used mainly in the production of 
pharmaceutical grad<- citrate:;, as well as in soft drinks and 
food along with tartaric acid. Though correct figures regarding 
the existing demand are not available it is estimated that 
about 1,000 to 1,500 tons of acid can easily be consumed in the 
production of various products referred to above. As the size 
of a plant is adjustable to the available supply of molasses, 
subject to the minimum of five tons per day, citric acid is 
likely to be produced in the district. All these possPbililics 
were absent in the past because manufacture of alcohol was 
prohibited. 

The total area under oil seeds is about 1,1*1,000 acres. The 
average yield per acre is about 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. Of the total 
production of 50,000 tons of oil seeds, only 12,500 tons are 
crushed in oil mills and an equal quantity in the country crushers 
called phonics; the remaining 25,000 tons are exported. It is 
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quite possible that as the sugar industry develops, it may 
create conditions favourable to the expansion of the oil industry. 
The district is dependent on others for the supply of oil-cakes. 
This dependence will progressively increase as more and more 
acreage passes under sugarcane, to which oil-cake is an excellent 
manure. Thus the waste material of the oil industry has 
a ready and expanding market within the district. 


Manufacture of Manufacture of aluminium, which is an important non- 
Aiummmm. f errous metal required by various industries may be started, 
in the near future, in this district. Extensive bauxite 
deposits are known to be lying in the bowels of the earth in 
Kolhapur and Belgaum districts. There is an enormous 
demand in the country for aluminium in all forms. The 
Planning Commission has estimated the current annual 
demand for aluminium, in all forms, at about 20,000 tons as' 
against the present production capacity of 7,500 tons. The 
necessary electric power for treating bauxite and other 
metallurgical operations, will be supplied in a couple of 
years by the Koyna Hydel Project, in addition to that supplied 
by the Radhanagari Project. The cost of generating electricity 
per unit is low in a Hydel Project and this will be an advantage 
to the factories located in the district over those located 
elsewhere. Petrolium coke used in manufacturing aluminium 
can be secured from the oil refineries at Bombay. 


Development of 
Small-Bcelo 
Industries. 


Government is keen on developing small-scale industries and 
in pursuance of this policy, Kolhapur city is one of the 
nine centres selected by the State Bank of India for its 
“ Pilot Project for the co-ordinated provision of credit to small- 
scale industries ”. In addition to this, facilities for training are 
also provided. People of the district have an aptitude for engi- 
neering. The demand for oil engines and pumping sets is likely 
to go up on account of increased irrigation facilities. This will 
open new opportunities for more engineering workshops repairing 
oil engines and also for the production of pumping sets and 
oil-engines, for which there exists no threat of external 
competition on account of the import policy pursued by 
the Government of India. Again as more and more electricity 
will be used in days to come, there is enough scope to 
manufacture small electric motors, other instruments and 
various spare parts. 


To sum up, the district of Kolhapur, fortunate enough to get 
increased irrigation facilities and supply of electric energy, has 
a hopeful outlook. Its economic prospects tend to be bright 
in view of the expected developments in agriculture, industry 
and finance. 
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DisrniCT under the plans. chapter 12. 

Introductory .- — This section presents in brief an account of p r c 0 ° 5 no c ™!; C 
the development programme in the district under the Five Year isinonccroiiv. 
Plans. The hulk of the schemes included in the State plans 
arc of a general nature and benefit all the districts of the 
State far and near. Certain schemes, however, belong so 
predominantly to the district that the benefits accruing from 
them m-cessai ily pertain to the economy of the district. 

All such schemes are outlined below: — 

Fiftmtto;;. — -With a fairly compact area of 2,794 , 4* sq. miles, 
this district is bounded by Rntnagiri district on the west, the 
Varnna river (N. Sntara) on the north, the South 
Sa'.ara and Belgnum districts on the east and Belgaum 
and Rntnagiri on the south. Traverse of Sahyadris in the 
west region, raises the height of this part at places up to 
3,000’ above tea level. The height of eastern part which is 
rather flat varies between 1,900 and 2,000 feet above 
sea level. The population of the district (1951) is 12,27,547, 
of which 2,27,457 is urban. The principal industries of the 
district are sugar, tanning, film, hand-loom and oil extracting. 

Agricultural and Allied Problems .—' The development schemes Aomccwunu 
under the Five Year-Plans include schemes of compost making, 
seed improvement, vegetable development, mechanical cultiva- 
tion, lift irrigation works, etc. 

(a) Compost making .— -In pursuance of Grow More Food 
campaign and to supplement the production of bulky manures 
in Bombay State, scheme for preparation of compost manure 
from organic wastes was undertaken. In the Second Plan the 
same programme is to be continued in additional fields. 

(b) Seed Improvcvicni . — For the improvement of the yield 
of crops, schemes for multiplication and distribution of 
improved strains of important food crops through the registered 
seed cultivators was undertaken in the district in 1951-52. 

The cultivators sell their produce to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at a premium. During the Second Plan period special 
agricultural land is kept reserve (to be utilised) for meeting 
the requirements of seed in all the lalukas of the district. 

(c) Agricultural School . — The scheme aims at imparting 
agricultural education, which other than research training, 
includes subjects like animal husbandry, dairying, horti- 
culture, co-operation and other complementary agricultural 
occupation. 

(<i) Boring Scheme . — In order to augment the supply of 
water by drilling bores in the wells, this scheme was undertaken 
by and carried through the District Local Board. In the First 
Plan period nearly ten wells were sunk every year. Repairs 
to the old wells also is being carried out on a wide scale. 

♦Land ltocordB, 
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(e) Land Improvement Scheme. — In order to realise 
a balanced development of agriculture three fold improvement 
schemes viz., to minimise the denudation of land, to mechanise 
the methods of operation and to turn a fallow land into 
a cultivable land, is undertaken. In Kolhapur district during 
First Plan period construction of Bundharas and digging 
trenches to restrict denudation, was carried in 74,675 acres of 
land. A unit consisting of six tractors and a bulldozer has been 
attached to the district. Survey of more than 2/3rd of the 
fallow land was completed under the First Plan period, and 
that of the rest will be completed during the Second Plan. 

(/) Co-operative Lift Irrigation. — Establishment of five lift 
irrigation and four dam construction societies in 1954 
has facilitated the construction work of a jack-well and inlet 
pipe-line. Works under Minor Irrigation scheme is carried on 
in this district on a considerable scale. 

Power Projects. — Two schemes viz., Radhanagari Hydro- 
Electric Project and Emergency Irrigation and City Concession 
Scheme completed at the end of the first Plan, provide 
an assured water supply for irrigation of sugarcane and rubby 
crops, and generate power which is utilised in lifting water 
for irrigation and running minor industries. A construction 
of a dam on Varna river for water supply has been concieved 
in the Second Plan. This will irrigate 7,500 acres of land. 

Industries and Mining. — In order to foster the development 
of Small-scale and Cottage Industries, Government has organised 
institutions, like Industrial Co-operatives and Bombay Industrial 
Board which furnish rural artisan with the technical education, 
advice and guidance on different aspects on the one hand 
and give finance for the installation of a small modern machine 
and improved equipment on the other. At the end of the 
First Plan 97 Industrial Co-operative Societies were formed, 
prominent among them being hand-loom, bee-keeping, oil 
extraction and tanning. 179 new co-operative societies will 
be started during the Second Plan and a grant-in-aid to the tune 
of Rs. 6-59 lakhs will be given to them. Besides Rs. 650 lakhs 
will be distributed under the rules of State aid to Industries. 
Bombay Industries Board proposes to start the following 
Industries during Second Plan: — 

(1) Power-loom. 

(2) Tanning. 

(3) Umbrella Making. 

Transport and Communications. — The need for good roads in 
Kolhapur district is of utmost importance due to three reasons, 
viz., (a) Roads emanating from Kolhapur connect Konkan 
with ghats, (b) There is no railway in Konkan region and 
(c) During rainy-season coastal traffic practically disappears 
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find when Bangalorv-Poonn road is the only means of communica- 
tion between these two regions. The development programmes 
completed under the First Plan are: — 

(>) Modernisation of (Bnngalorc-Poona Road), National 
Highways by black-topping the road surface with premia 
chips. 

(ii) Improvement of tin* State Highways. 

(iii) Construction of Bridges on five rivers was undertaken 
in the First Plan and will be completed in the Second Plan. 
New Roads of a length of 160 miles are to be constructed in 
the Second Plan. 

(iv) Consii uction of approach roads in order to join small 
villages to the main roads, is also to be undertaken. 

Rural Development . — A co-ordinated scheme of rural deve- 
lopment contemplates : better housing,. labour and social 
welfare, local development schemes and development of 
local bodies like Village Panchayats. This programme has 
been divided under different heads and separate institutions 
have been created to look after them. District Development 
Boards holds a large fund to be distributed for the uplift of 
agriculture, public health and sanitation, education, cottage 
industries, etc. 

Health. — Schemes are also devised to provide people with 
increased facilities for medical aid, prevention of communicable 
diseases, and measures are adopted to improve sanitary and 
hygenic condition, water supply. Facilities in training of 
medical personnel are also provided for. 

Sugarcane cultivation. — An ample supply of canal water 
provides a good scope for the cultivation of sugai'cane in this 
district. In Second Plan period, one more factory will be 
added to two co-operative sugar factories established during 
1951-55. 

Fishery. — With a view to provide people and Gram- 
panchayats with an additional source of income and to augment 
the supply of fish in the Kolhapur district, scheme has been 
undertaken since 1951. The fry of local type called 
“ Tambeer ’’ were caught and fattened scientifically in 
twelve tanks which resulted in 1,95,670 lbs. of additional fish 
in the First Plan. Remoteness from the sea, however restricts 
the growth of this business beyond certain limits. The Second 
Plan contemplates : — 

(a) Fattening of fry of select varieties of fish in fresh water 
tanks. 

(b) Stimulate the growth of rapidly growing varieties of 
carp-fry. 

(c) Provision of preservation of fish during the period 
extending their catch to marketing. 
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Co-operation , Warehousing and Marketing. — Co-operative 
schemes under the Plans relate mostly to the rural development 
which include co-operative creameries and milk supply unions, 
Backward class housing societies, co-operative farming societies 
etc. Under the Second Plan number of co-operative societies 
will be established to help farming, fishery, sugarcane 
producing, etc. on co-operative basis. 

Warehousing. — This scheme under the Second Plan will 
enable farmers to store their produce, and sell it only when 
it is profitable to do so. Regulated markets and co-operative 
marketing societies will also help removing the mal-practices 
and underhand dealings. 

Community Development. — A Community Development 
project was undertaken in 1952 in three blocks, viz., Shirol, 
Bhudargad and Karvir-Panhala. Other schemes such as 
N. E. S., Sarvodaya scheme and Grampanchayat Vikas Scheme 
are meant to foster both cultural and material development 
of villages. 

Welfare of Backward Class. — The programme for the socio- 
economic development of the backward class community 
includes, formation of co-operative housing societies, allot- 
ment of fallow lands for cultivation and extension of such 
facilities as require in the process of agriculture, etc. 
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PART V — PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

CHAPTER 13— ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE. 

Introduction. 

Purlic Administration in the State in the last century 
consisted mostly in providing security of person and property 
and lairing the ic venue necessary for the purpose. In other 
words. Police, Jails and Judiciary representing security, and 
Land Revenue. Excise. Registration and Stamps representing 
revenue formed the most important departments of the State. 
The Public Works Department was the only other branch of 
sufficient importance, but its activities of construction and 
maintenance were, apart from roads and irrigation works, 
confined to buildings required for the departments of 
Government. With the spread of Western education and the 
growth of political consciousness in the country, and as a result 
of the gradual association of a few Indians with some aspects 
of the work of government the demand arose for the expansion 
of governmental activities into what were called "nation 
building" departments, namely Education, Health, Agriculture. 
Co-operation, etc. 

In the twenties and thirties of this century, after the intro- 
duction of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms a greater emphasis 
came to be laid on the development of these departments. 
When, as a result of the Government of India Act of 1935, 
complete popularization of the Provincial Government took 
place in 1937, the new Government attempted not only to expand 
the “ nation-building ” departments but also to take steps in 
the direction of creating what has now come to be generally 
described as a Welfare Slate. After the close of World War II 
and the attainment of independence by India in 1947, an all-out 
effort is being made to achieve a Welfare State as rapidly as 
possible and to build up a socially directed economy. The 
present activities of the State, therefore, require a much more 
elaborate system than what was felt to be necessary during 
the nineteenth century. 

In the descriptions that follow in this chapter and in chapters 
14-18, the departments of the State operating in Kolhapur 
district have been grouped into six categories, composed as 
follows : — 

Chapter 13 — Administrative Structure . — Land Revenue and 

General Administration ,!! and Local Self-Government. 


Administrative 

Structure. 

Inthoduction. 


* This is composed of tho Collector end his subordinate officers. 
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Chapter 14 — Justice and Peace . — Judiciary, Police, Jails and 
Juveniles and Beggars. 

Chapter 15 — Revenue and Finance.— Land Records, Sales 
Tax, Registration, Stamps, and Motor Vehicles. 

Chapter 16 — Developmental Departments.— Agriculture, 
Veterinary, Forests, Co-operation, Industrial Co-operatives 
and Village Industries, Industries, Public Works, and Road 
Transport. 

Chapter 17 — Welfare Departments. — Education, Technical 
and Industrial Training, Medical, Public Health, Labour, 
Prohibition and Excise, Backward Classes, the Charity 
Commissioner and Community Projects and National Exten- 
sion Service. 

Chapter 18— Miscellaneous Departments.— Town Planning 
and Valuation, Publicity, and Administration of Managed 
Estates. 

A rearrangement of the boundaries of various talukas 
and mahals was effected in 1949 and 1950 and Chandgad taluka 
from the Belgaum district was included, in this district with 
effect from 1st October, 1956. The district now covers an area 
of 3184-44 square miles and has according to the census of 
1951, a population of 13,08,060. It is divided into two prants, 
comprising 9 talukas and 3 mahals as shown below: — 



Area in 
Square miles. 

Population. 
(1951 Census) 

(1) Kolhapur or Northern Sub- 
Division — 



(i) Karvir Taluka 

262-4 

2,66,299 

(ii) Hatkanangale 

235-3 

1,69,700 

(iii) Shirol Taluka 

203-8 

1,21,1 92 

(iv) Shahuwadi Taluka 

407-5 

86,765 

(v) Panhala Mahal 

218-3 

96,379 

(vi) Bavada Mahal 

260-6 

"52,922 

(2) Gadhinglaj of Southern 

Division — 


’ 

(i) Kagal Taluka 

212-0 

1,10,734 . 

(ii) Gadhinglaj Taluka 

191-6 

1,11,397 

(iii) Chandgad Taluka 

394-0 

80,513 

(iu) Bhudargad Taluka 

253-1 

65,929 

(v) Radhanagari Taluka 

344-5 

87,205 

(vi) Ajra Mahal 

205-3 

59,025 


Total ... 


3,188*4 13,08,060 
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The Collector is the pivot on which the district administra- 
tion turns. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue Depart- 
ment in the district, but, in so far as the needs and exigencies 
of the district administration are concerned, he is expected to 
superintend the working of the offices of other departments. 

(1) Revenue . — The Collector is most intimately connected 
with the operation of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V of 
1879). He is the custodian of Government property in land 
(including trees and water) wherever situated, and at the same 
time the guardian of the interests of members of the public 
in land in so far as the interests of Government in land have 
been conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, whether 
applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to payment 
of land revenue, except in so far as it may be expressly 
exempted by a special contract ( vide section 45, Land Revenue 
Code). Such land revenue is of three kinds: — 
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(i) agricultural assessment, 

(ii) non-agricultural assessment ; and 

(iii) miscellaneous (e.g,, rates for the use of water in 
respect of which no rate is leviable under the Bombay 
Irrigation Act (VII of 1879). 

The Collector’s duties are in respect of: — 


(a) fixation, 

(b) collection, and 

(c) accounting of all such land revenue. 

The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in 
proportion to its productivity. This assessment is revised 
every thirty years taluka by taluka. A revision survey and 
settlement is carried out by the Land Records Department 
before a revision is made, and the Collector is expected to 
review the settlement reports with great care. The assessment 
is usually guaranteed against increase for a period of thirty 
years. Government, however, grant suspensions and remissions 
in bad seasons as a matter of grace, and the determination of 
the amount of these suspensions and remissions is in the hands 
of the Collector. As regards non-agricultural assessment, 
section 48 of the Code provides for alteration of the agricultural 
assessment when agriculturally assessed land is used for a non- 
agricultural purpose. In the same way, unassessed land used 
for a non-agricultural purpose is assessed to non-agricultural 
rates. All this has to be done by the Collector according to 
the provisions of the rules under the Land Revenue Code. 
Miscellaneous land revenue also has to- be fixed by the Collector 
according to the circumstances of each case. 

The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who 
has to see that the revenue due is recovered punctually and 
with the minimum of coercion, and that the collections are 
properly credited and accounted for. 
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Statistics oj Land Revenue Collections. — The statistics of 
land revenue collections in Kolhapur district for the year 
1956-57 are as under: — 


Number of Villages: 

Khalsa 

Inam 

Gross Fixed Revenue. including 
Non-Agricultural Assessment 

AND ALL OTHER DUES 


1,061 

37 


Rs. nP. 


29,54.593*17 


Deduct — 

Assessment assigned for special 
and public purposes including 
forests 

Net alienations of total inams ... 

Assessment of cultivable land: 

Unoccupied 

Free or specially reduced. 

Remaining fixed revenue for 
collection — 

Agricultural : 

Government occupied land 
including specially reduced. 21,78,626*92 


Alienated lands ... 1,27,793*61 

Building and other non-agri- 
cultural assessment ... 37.844*72 

Fluctuating Miscellaneous 
Revenue ... ... 8,14,888*86 

Local Fund ... ... 4,83,889*44 

Demand ... ... 35,89,423*56 

Remissions ... ... 3,89,546*7 

Suspensions ... 2,05,868*79 

Collections ... ••• 33,36,919*72 

Unauthorised balance ... 99,793*57 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation 
Act (VII of 1879). the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927), the 
Indian Stamp Act (II of 1889), the Indian Court-lees Act (VII 
of 1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges Act (IU of 
1875), the Bombav Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), and the 
Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There are also Acts 
which contain a provision that dues under them are recoverable 
as arrears of land revenue, and the Collector and his establish- 
ment have to undertake the recovery of such dues when 
necessary. 


Rs. nP. 

3,473*89 

2,50,964-63 

3,50,618*19 

5,271*21 
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In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the department, so far 
as his district is concerned, lies with him, and the Divisional 
Forest Officer is his assistant for the purpose of that administra- 
tion, except in matters relating to the technique of forestry. 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue 
personal permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the 
assessment fees from shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs. 
The Collector of Kolhapur is the Chairman of the Prohibition 
Committee of the district. In fact he is the agency through 
which the Director of Prohibition and Excise arranges to have 
the policy of the department carried out. 
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The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948), rests with the Collector. He is 
also an appellate authority to hear appeals under the various 
sections of the Act. 

(2) Inams . — As a legacy of former Governments, alienations 
of land revenue have taken place in regard to large areas of 
land in the district. There are also cash allowances settled 
under various Acts. It is the duty of the Collector to. see that 
the conditions under which these are continuable are observed 
and they are continued only to persons entitled to hold them. 
Recently, however, the State Government have inaugurated 
a policy of abolishing these alienations, and within a few years 
almost all lands in the district are expected to be assessed to 
full land revenue. With effect from 1st May, 1951, all Kulkami 
Watans along with the right of service were abolished by the 
Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act (LX of 
1950). By the Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act (XLII of 
1953), which came into effect on 20th June 1953, all personal 
inams are extinguished in the case of personal inams consisting 
of exemption from the payment of land revenue only, either 
wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemption is or exceeds 
Rs. 5,000, with effect from the 1st day of August 1953, and in all 
other cases, with effect from the 1st day of August 1955. 

(3) Public Utility . — The Agriculturist’s Loans Act (XII of 
1884) and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883), 
regulated the grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for 
financing their operations. The Collector has to estimate the 
needs of his district in accordance with the policy of Govern- 
ment and, in the event of a bad season, to make further 
demands for as much money as can be usefully loaned 
for the purpose of tiding over the scarcity. He has to 
take necessary steps for the most advantageous distribution of 
the amount placed at his disposal and to see that the advances 
made are recovered at the proper time. 

The Collector of Kolhapur is the Court of Wards for the 
estates taken over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 
1905). 
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(A) (i) The District Judge has a separate and independent 
sphere of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate 
powers over the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the 
district. The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions Act (XXIII of 1951) has separated the magistracy 
into “judicial magistrates”, who are subordinates of the 
Sessions Judge, and “executive magistrate”, who are subordi- 
nate of the District Magistrate. Before the enactment of this 
legislation, the Sessions Judge used to exercise appellate powers 
over the decisions, in criminal cases, of the District Magistrate 
and other First Class Magistrates, but the new legislation has 
withdrawn from the executive magistrates practically all powers 
of trial of criminal cases, and only in certain cases the Sessions 
Judge has to hear appeals from the decisions of executive 
magistrates. 

(ii) The District Superintendent of Police and the Police force 
of the district are under the control of the District Magistrate. 

(iii) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the 
Collector’s assistant in regard to forest administration. 

( iv ) The Executive Engineer stands a little apart. Since his 
work is technical, he is not directly subordinate to the Collector, 
though in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general 
administration of the district, of which the Collector is the 
head, and he is expected to help the Collector whenever 
required to dp so. The Collector can ask him to investigate the 
utility of minor irrigation works likely to be agriculturally 
useful in the district. According to section 11 of the Bombay 
Famine Relief Code, the Executive Engineer arranges, in consul- 
tation with the Collector, for the inclusion, in the programme of 
expansion of public works, of the plans for special and current 
repairs to roads and other useful works suitable as scarcity 
works. The programme of famine relief works is also prepared 
quinquennially by the Executive Engineer in consultation with 
the Collector. When the time for actual opening of any work 
comes, the Collector can requisition the services of the Executive 
Engineer for making immediate arrangements for procuring 
the necessary establishment, tools, plant, building materials, etc. 
(Famine Relief Code, Section 81). 

( v ) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent 
sphere of his own, but must place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district 
administration whenever required. 

(B) The Collector is the subordinate of the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise in all' matters pertaining to the 
Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). The Superintendent 
of Prohibition and Excise is his subordinate, except in technical 
matters. 
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The District Magistrate Kolhapur, is Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Kolhapur Central Prison. The executive 
management of the sub-jails in the district is subject to his 
orders. 

Besides having control over the police in the district, the 
District Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), and 
other Acts for the maintenance of law and order. It is his duty 
to examine the records of police stations and outposts, in order 
that he may gain an insight into the state of crime within their 
limits and satisfy himself that cases are being promptly 
disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act 
(II of 1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives 
Act (IV of 1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also 
to supervise the general administration of these Acts, to 
inspect factories and magazines, and to perform various other 
supervisor}' functions. 

(9) As District Registrar. — As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department 
within his district. 

(10) Sanitation and Public Health. — The duties of the Collector 
in the matter of sanitation are : — 

(a) to see that ordinary and special sanitary measures are 
initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic diseases ; 

(b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the sanitary 
administration of municipalities and other sanitary authorities ; 
and 

(c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the 
permanent sanitary conditions of the areas under them so far 
as the funds at their disposal will allow. He can freely 
requisition the advice and technical assistance of the District 
Health Officer. 

(11) District Development Board.— The Collector is ex- 
officio Chairman of the District Development Board. The Board 
is constituted of district or divisional officers of the various 
departments concerned with rural development, members of the 
State Legislature who are residents of the district, the President 
of the District Local Board, two non-official members of the 
State District Development Board who are residents of the 
district, representatives of co-operative agencies in the district, 
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such as the District Central Co-operative Bank, marketing 
societies and agricultural societies. The functions and duties of 
the board are : — 

(a) to act as a focus of all rural development activities in the 
district ; 

( b ) to formulate, for submission to Government through 
the appropriate channels, schemes for the improvement of 
rural areas and for increasing the production of agricultural 
commodities, mainly of food crops ; 


(c) to execute such schemes and administer such funds as 
may be relegated to them ; 

(d) to supervise and guide the work of taluka development 
boards and village food production committees ; 


(e) to select suitable agencies for the distribution of 
materials like groundnut cake, mixed manure, iron and steel, 
cement, diesel oil for agricultural purposes, etc., and to make 
provision for supervising the distribution work: and 

(/) to assist and advise the ofncers concerned for the 
carrying out of rural development and for increasing food 
production. 


(12) District Soldiers'. Sailorsr' and Airmen’s Board.— The 
Collector is also President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board. The Vice-President of this board is a military 
officer nominated by the Recruiting Officer, Poona, and the 
members of the board are : — 

(i) the District Superintendent of Police: 

(iij the Regional Director of Resettlement and Employment. 
Bombay (or his nominee) ; 

(iii) a representative of the Indian Navy ; 
liv) the President, District Local Board ; 

( v ) non-officials nominated by the Collector with con- 
currence of the State Board ; 

(vi) the Prant Officers of the district ; 

(vii) the Administrator. Services Post-War Reconstruction 
Fund and other Allied Funds; and 

(viii) the members of the State Board resident in the 
district. An ex-Junior Commissioned Officer serves as paid 
secretary. The duties of the board are : — 

(a) to promote and maintain a feeling of goodwill between 
the civil and military classes : 

(b) generally to watch over the family and interest of 
serving soldiers, etc. : and 

(c) to implement in detail the work of the State 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen's Board. 
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Consequent upon the partition of India there has been an CHAPTER 13. 
exodus of a large number of persons from West Pakistan owing -Tr- 
io unfavourable conditions there. A special colony to rehabilitate A s Tracturo. 
there perrons has been opened near the district head-quarters Las-d Revexus 
of Kolhapur town called Gandhi Nngar Colony. The Collector 
of Kolhapur has. therefore, his share of the work of rehabilita- 1 CoUecton 102 '* 
tion and resettlement of these persons. He has to deal with 
giant of loans, maintenance allowances, etc., to these persons 
and look after the administration of the Colony. 

The Collectors Office . — The Collector’s Office at Kolhapur is Collector’s Offico. 
divided into many branches, each of which is usually in charge 
of a perron in the grade of Mamlatdar. 

The Home Branch deals with all magisterial work, the 
administration of the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 
1923), the Arms Act (XI of 1(578), and political work connected 
with the maintenance of law and order. The English Branch 
deals with the District Local Board, municipalities and village 
panchavats, passports, political work, prohibition and excise, 
public works, petroleum, medical affairs, fairs, cattle pounds, 
telephones, stamp duty, Backward Class Board meetings, etc. 

The Chitnis Branch deals with matters like land revenue, land 
grants, watans, cash allowances, tagai, establishment, encroach- 
ments. dues of co-operative societies, tenancy, execution of 
decrees of civil courts ( darkhast ), audit of village accounts 
( jamabandi audit), and inspection of talukas and public offices. 

The District Registration Office is one of the branches and is 
in charge of the Headquarter Sub-Registrar. The Treasury 
Branch is in charge of the Treasury Officer. There are separate 
branches dealing with each one of the following : — 

(i) the Court of Wards ; 

(if) the District Soldiers’. Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board ; and 

(iii) the District Development Board. 

There are branches dealing with Elections, Refugees and 
Evacuees, but these are purely temporary. 

Prant Officers . — Under the Collector are the Prant Officers Prant Officers, 
who are either Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative 
Service Officers) or District Deputy Collectors. The two Prants 
in the District have each a separate Prant Officer in charge. 

The Prant Officer in charge of Kolhapur or Northern Division 
has his head-quarters at Kolhapur. 

The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the 
Mamlatdar and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the 
powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
and by any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard 
to the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers -as 
(o.e.r.) l-o Vf 768—42 
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the -Collector may specially reserve to himself. His principal 
functions in regard to his sub-division are : — 

(1) Revenue. — (1) Inspection and supervision of the work of 
Mamlatdars, Circle Officers, Circle Inspectors and village Officers, 
including the inspection of taluka kacheries. 

(2) Appointments, transfer, etc., of stipendiary village 
officers and the appointment etc., of hereditary village officers. 

(3) Safeguarding Government property by constant inspection, 
dealing with encroachments, breaches of the conditions on which 
land is held on restricted tenure etc. 

(4) Grant of waste land and disposal of alluvial land. 

(5) Levy of non-agricultural assessment and passing orders 
regarding miscellaneous land revenue. 

(6) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars’ . decisions in 
assistance cases and watching the execution of assistance decrees. 

(7) Crop and boundary mark inspection and the checking of 
annewaris (anevaris), i.e., estimates of crop yields for purposes of 
suspensions and remissions of revenue, and the record of rights. 

(8) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue. 

(9) Successions to watans and other properties. 

(10) Land acquisition. 

- (II) Magisterial. — The Prant Officer is the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate of his charge and as such exercises the powers 
specified in Part IV of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. These include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate 
and also the power to maintain peace (section 107) ; 
pov/er to require security for good behaviour under 
sections 108, 109 and 110 ; power to make orders calculated 
to prevent apprehended danger to public peace (section 144) ; 
power to record statements and confessions during a police 
investigation (section 164) ; and power to hold inquests (sec- 
tion 174). The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, when empowered by 
the State Government, has power also to call for and forward 
to the District Magistrate records and proceedings of subordinate 
executive magistrates. - 

As Sub-Divisional Magistrate the Prant Officer is required to 
inspect police sub-inspectors’ office from, much the same point 
of view from which the District Magistrate inspects them. 

(Ill) Other Duties.— Among the other duties of the Prant 
Officer may be mentioned : — 

(1) Keeping the Collector informed of what is going on 
in his sub-division not only from the revenue point of view 
but also in matters connected with law. and . order. . 
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(2) Bringing to the notice of the Collector slackness ‘ or 

laxity of the Mamlatdar, Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors, 

etc., in his sub-division. 

(3) Forest settlement work. 

(•5) Grant of tagai loans. 

Each Pram Ofliccr is assisted in his work by a Shirastedar 
and above five cleiks. 

The Mamlatdars (a nd Mahalkaris ). — The Mamlatdar is the 
officer in executive charge of a taluka and the Mahalkarihas 
the executive charge of a mahal. There is a sub-treasury in 
every taluka or mahfd, and there is practically no difference of 
kind between the functions and duties of a Mamlatdar and 
those of a Mahal kari. Each taluka or mahal has on the average 
two or three head clerks (or aval karkuns), 15 or 18 clerks, 
CO talathis, two Circle Officers and two Circle Inspectors. The 
duties of Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris fall under various 
heads.* 

(1) Revenue . — The Mamlatdars revenue duties are to prepare 
the ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass 
their orders upon. When these orders are passed he has to 
execute them. 

In regard to the annual demand of land revenue he has to get 
ready all the statements necessary for what is called the making 
of the jamabandi of the talukas. The jamabandi is partly an 
audit of the previous year’s accounts and partly an inspection of 
the accounts of the current year. The demand for fixed agri- 
cultural revenue is settled, but there are remissions and suspen- 
sions to be calculated upon that fixed demand in lean years. 
Remissions and suspensions are given in accordance with the 
crop annewaris ( anevaris ), with the determination of which the 
Mamlatdar is most intimately concerned. To the demand of 
fixed revenue is added the amount of non-agricultural assess- 
ment and of fluctuating land revenue, such as that arising from 
the sale of trees, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply 
for them. 

The brunt of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlatdar. 
He can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue Code, 
inflict fines for delay in payment under section 148, Land Revenue 
Code, distrain and sell movable property, and issue notices of 
forfeiture of the land, though he has to .take the Prant Officer’s 
or the Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 

He has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, 
pot hissa measurement fees, boundary marks, advances and 
irrigation revenue, the dues of other departments like Sales Tax, 

* Whatovor is said of the Mamlatdar in tho following paragraphs applies also to 
tho Mahalkari. 

(G.c.r.) l-o Vf 76S — i2a 
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Income Tax and Forest when there is default in their 
payment, at the request of these departments .to recover the 
dues as an arrear of land revenue. 

It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of 
the conditions under which inams are held and, whenever 
there is any breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector 
through the Prant Officer. 

He has to make enquiries and get ready the material on which 
the Prant Officer has to pass his own orders under the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act (III of 1874). He can himself pass order 
as to the appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspension 
and fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave of 
absence to them and the like. 

Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who has to get enquiries made by the Circle Officer 
and Circle Inspector, see the sites for the improvement of which 
tagai is sought, ascertain whether the security offered is 
sufficient, determine what instalments for repayment would be 
suitable etc. He can grant tagai up to Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 200 under the Land Improvement Loans Act and Agricul- 
tural Loans Act respectively. A Mamlatdar who has been 
specially empowered can grant tagai up to Rs. 2,500 and 
Rs. 500 under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the 
Agricultural Loans Act respectively. In other cases he has to 
obtain orders from the Prant Officer or the Collector. 
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(3) Manistcrial. — Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka 
Magistrate of his taluka. As Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he 
has the following other powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code : — 

(i) Power to command unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127). 

(ii) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 
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(iii) Power to require military force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 

(ir) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commis- 
sion for examination of witness (section 506). 

(u) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 514-A). 

(ri) Power to make order as to disposal of property 
regarding which an offence is committed (section 517). 

(nii) Power to sell property of a suspected character 
(section 525). 


If authorised by the State Government or the District 
Magistrate, the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following 
among other powers : — 


(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 
(section 143). 

(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144). 

(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 


The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the 
sub-jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities in his 
charge, taking steps incidental to the maintenance of law and 
order in his charge. In a case of serious disturbance of 
public peace the Mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, as 
the senior executive magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders 
and carry on till his superiors arrive. 

(4) Treasury and Accounts . — As Sub-Treasury Officer the 
Mamlatdar is in charge of the taluka treasury, which is called 
“sub-treasury" in relation to the District Treasury. Into this 
treasury all money due to Government in the taluka— land 
revenue, forest, public works and other receipts — are paid and 
from it nearly the whole of the money expended for Govern- 
ment in the taluka is secured. The sub-post offices in the taluka 
receive their cash for postal transactions from the sub-treasury 
and remit their receipts to it. The Sub-Treasury Officer pays 
departmental officers on cash orders or demand drafts issued by 
Treasury Officers and on cheques, except where certain depart- 
ments are allowed to present bills direct at the sub-Treasury. 
The Sub-Treasury Officer also issues Government and bank 
drafts. 
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v,*hen the ITamlaidar is away from his headquarters, the 
Treasury Hess Harkun is ex-of?icio in charge of the Sub- 
Treasury and of the account business, and he is held personally 
P.rrrrrr responsible for it. During the Mamlaidars presence he is 
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sign receipts irrespective of the amount. 


The Taluks Sub-Treasury is also the local depot for stamps 
general, court-fee and postal — of all denominations and for the 
stock of opium held there for sale to permit holders. A few 
sub-treasuries have been special!;.' authorized to discontinue the 
maintenance of a stock of postal stamps. In such cases,- the 
sub-post office at the taiuka headquarters is supplied with. postal 
stamps from the post offices at the district headquarters. 

A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited- From it withdrawals 
are made to replenish sub-treasurv balances "hen ever n ecessary . 
Sub-treasuries are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank for 
remittance of f un ds. 


me Mamlatdar has to verify the balance in the Sub-Treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, c-n the dosing day of each 
month, which for the convenience of the District Treasury is 
fixed on the 25th of all months, except February, when it is the 
23rd, ar.d March, v/hen it is the 31st, the latter being the 
closing day of the financial year. The report of the verification- 
together with the monthly returns of receipts under different 


by either the Collector or the Prant Officer. 

f5) Other Adminictratice Duties. — The Mamlatdar's main duty 
lies tov/ards the Collector and the Prant Officer whom he must 
implicitly obey and keep constantly informed of all political 
happenings, outbreaks of epidemics and other matters affecting 
the veil-being of the people, such as serious mal-admin 1st ra flor- 
in any department or any hitch in the working of the adminis- 
trative machine, due, for instance, to subordinate officers of 
different departments being at logger heads. 


He must keio officers of 


all 




departments in the execution of 
espective duties in so far as his taiuka is concerned. 
jlti fscrt, xi ^ is ct sstvzcs o£ 5tll of "m is £lso tri€r 

connecting link between the officers and the public whom they 
are all meant to serve. ' This is particular!;/ so in departments 
which have not a local taiuka officer of their own. The 
Mamlaidar is also responsible for the cattle census, v/hieh really 
comer under the purview of the Agricultural Department- The 
Co-operative ' Department expects the Mamlatdar to propagate 
co-operative principles in his taiuka. me has to execute the 
awards and decrees of societies in the taiuka. • unless there is 
a special officer appointed for the purpose. He has to take 
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prompt action in respect of epidemics and to render to the 
Assistant Director of Public Health and his assistants every 
help in preventing outbreaks of epidemic diseases and 
suppressing them when they occur. 

Under executive orders the Mamlatdar has to provide the 
Military Department with the necessary provisions and con- 
veyances when any detachment marches through the taluka. 

The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, 
e.g., the sub-inspector of police, the sub-registrar, the range 
forest officer, the sub-assistant surgeon and the prohibition 
official is not well defined. They are not subordinate to him except 
' perhaps in a very limited sense but are grouped round him and 
are expected to help and co-operate with him in their spheres. 

Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for 
local self-government bodies, he is usually the principal source 
of the Collector’s information about them. He is responsible for 
the administration of his taluka just as the Collector is responsible 
for the district. 

He is ex-officio Vice-Chairman of the Taluka Development 
Board, which acts as the agency of the District Development 
Board in the taluka in all matters pertaining to agricultural and 
rural development, and especially in regard to the “grow 
more food” campaign. The other members of the board are 
the Agricultural Assistant stationed at the taluka, the Forest 
Range Officer, the Assistant District Co-operative Officer 
stationed at the taluka headquarters, and the Veterinary 
Assistant. The Collector nominates as members, with the 
approval of Government, three non-officials known to take 
active interest in the “grow more food" campaign in the 
taluka. 

In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the 
local representative of Government and performs generally the 
same functions as the Collector, but on a lower plane. 

Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors . — In order to assist the 
Mamlatdar in exercising proper supervision over the village 
officers and village servants and to make local enquiries of every 
kind promptly, Circle Officer in the grade of Aval Karkuns and 
Circle Inspectors in the grade of Karkuns are appointed. 
The Circle Officer certifies entries in the record of rights, and 
thus relieves the Mamlatdar of a good deal of routine work. 
There are from 30 to 50 villages in charge of a Circle Officer 
. or Circle Inspector. These officers form a link between the 
Mamlatdar and the village officers. There are generally two 
Circle Officers and one Circle Inspector in each taluka. Their 
duties relate to : — 

(t) -boundary mark inspection, inspection of crops- including 

their annewari, the inspection of tagai works and detection 

of- illegal occupation of land ; - - 
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(ii) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, 
viz., crop statistics, cattle census, and water supply; 

(iii) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the record of rights, the mutation register and 
the tenancy register ; 

(iu) examination of rayats’ receipt books and supervision 
of the revenue collection; and 

(v) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may 
from time to time entrust them with, e.g., enquiry into any 
alleged encroachments. 

The Patil ( Village Headman)— The Patil is the principal 
official in a village. The duties of the Patil fall under the 
following heads : — 

(i) revenue ; 

(ii) quasi-magisterial ; 

(iii) administrative. 

His revenue duties are: — 

(i) in conjunction with the talathi (or village accountant) 
to collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats ; 

(ii) to detect encroachments on Government land and 
protect trees and other property of Government ; 

(iii) to execute the orders received from the taluka 
office in connection with recovery of revenue and other 
matters ; 

(iu) to get the talathi to maintain properly the record of 
rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the 
periodical returns punctually; and 

(u) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work and other purposes. 

There are quasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the 
police patil. In a majority of villages the same person is both 
the police and the revenue patil. The police patil is responsible 
for the writing up of the birth and death register and for the 
care of unclaimed property found in the village. Several duties 
have been imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village 
Police Act (VIII of 1867). The village police is under his 
charge, and he has authority to require all village servants 
to aid him in performing the duties entrusted to him. He has 
to dispose of the village establishment so as to afford the utmost 
possible security against robbery, breach of the peace and acts 
injurious to the public and to the village community. It is the 
police patil’s duly to furnish the taluka magistrate with any 
returns or information called for and keep him constantly 
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informed ns lo the state of crime and the health and general 
condition of the community in his village. He has to afford 
police officers every assistance in his power when called upon 
by them for assistance. Further, he has to obey and execute 
all orders and warrants issued to him by an executive magistrate 
or a police officer ; collect and communicate lo the district 
police intelligence affecting the public peace ; prevent within 
the limits of his village the commission of offences and public 
nuisances ; and detect and bring offenders therein to justice. 
If a crime is committed within the limits of the village and 
the perpetrator of the crime escapes or is not known, he has to 
forward immediate information to the police officer in charge of 
the police station within the limits of which his village is 
situated, and himself proceed to investigate the matter and 
obtain all procurable evidence and forward it to the police 
officer. If any unnatural or sudden death occurs, or any corpse 
is found, the police patil is bound to assemble an inquest, to be 
composed of two or more intelligent persons belonging to the 
village or neighbourhood. The report of the inquest has then 
to be forwarded by him to the police officer. He has also to 
apprehend any person in the village whom he has reason to 
believe has committed any serious offence and send him, 
together with all articles to be useful in evidence, to the police 
officer. 

As regards the patil’s administrative duties, he is expected to 
look to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must 
also report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to 
the taluka office. He is expected to render every assistance to 
travellers, provided payment is duly tendered. 

The Talathi (village accountant). — The office of village accoun- 
tant used generally to be held by hereditary kulkarnis. From 
1914 onwards hereditary kulkarnis were allowed, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, to commute the right of service attached to the 
kulkami watan. In the Poona district, almost all the kulkami 
watans were commuted and stipendiary talathis .were substituted. 
With effect from 1st May 1951, all kulkami watans along with 
the right of service were abolished by the Bombay Pargana and 
Kulkami Watans Abolition Act (LX of 1950). If the villages are 
small one talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which 
are called his charge or saza. The talathi receives a monthly 
salary. His main duties are : — 

(i) to maintain the village accounts relating to demand, 
collection and arrears of land revenue, etc., the record of 
rights and all other village forms prescribed by Government ; 

(ii) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare agricul- 
tural statistics and levy lists ; and 

(Hi) to help the patil in the collection of land revenue, write 
the combined day and receipt books and other accounts and do 
other clerical work, including that of the police patil when 
the latter is •illiterate. 
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Village Servants.— In addition to the village officers mentioned " 
above, there are some hereditary village servants. They are of 
two kinds (i) those useful to Government, and (ii) those useful 
to the community. 


The village servants useful to Government are the Mahars 
and the Ramosh’s (Ramosis). They are remunerated by 
loatans, which take the form of grants of land either entirely 
free of assessment or subject to an annual reduced assessment 
(called mamul jadi) or cash payment from the Government 
treasury, or both. The Mahars help the village patil and the 
talathi in the collection of revenue and do all duties in connec- 
tion with village administration. They attend on the Mamlatdar 
and other higher officers when they visit the village. The 
Ramosis watch the movements of criminals and help the village 
patil in the discharge of his duties connected with the police 
administration. 

The village servants useful to the community are 
known as balutedars. At the time of the old Maratha rule 
there were twelve of them called Bara Balutedars. Some of 
them have either disappeared or are in the process of disappear- 
ing from village economy, but others are still in existence with 
their usefulness reduced owing to modem conditions of life. 
Under the baluta system, the balutedars have certain rights and 
privileges at ceremonies, etc. Their services are remunerated 
by the cultivators in the shape of an annual payment in 
sheaves of com and a few seers of other grain grown in the 
field, such as wheat, hulga, gram, tur, groundnut, etc. For 
special services rendered on ceremonial occasions payments are 
made in cash, com or clothes. Sometimes food is given. The; 
big cultivators who have occasion to indent on their services 
more frequently than the small cultivators make larger 
payments. 


The balutedars whose services are still in demand in villages 
are the carpenter (sutar), the barber ( nhavi ), the idol-dresser 
(gurav), the water-carrier (koli), the shoe-maker ( chambhar ), 
the watchman ( mahar ), the blacksmith ( lohar ), the washer- 
man ( parit ), the potter ( kumbhar ), and the rope-maker ( mang ). 
There has been a tendency among them to leave the villages and 
seek their livelihood in cities and towns. The silver- 
smith ( potdar ) as a balutedar has entirely disappeared. 
The village astrologer ( gram joshi ) is employed at the sweet 
will of the cultivators. All the religious ceremonies of the 
cultivators and allied classes are done through the gram joshi, 
for which he is given cash payment called “ daksina Some 
religious-minded cultivators give him some quantity of com 
and other presents in kind. 
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The Mulla functions at the religious and other ceremonies of 
Muslims. He also kills the sheep and goats, for which he 
receives some mutton. 

The barber, as a balutcdar, does many duties not connected 
with his profession. At the time of a marriage ceremony, when 
the bridgroom rocs to the temple to pray, he holds his horse 
and receives a turban as present. At village festivals or 
marriage ceremonies he sometimes acts as a cook. He also 
serves food and water to the guests on such ceremonies. It is 
his privilege to act ns a messenger at marriage ceremonies and 
call the invitees for the function. He does massage to persons 
of distinction at the village. He plays on the pipe and tambour 
at weddings and on other festive occasions. 
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The water-carrier not only supplies water to the villages 
but also keeps watch during floods in the case of villages 
situated on river banks. He is also useful to the villagers to 
take them across the river with the help of a sangad (floats 
joined together). 

There are several Maliars in a village. The cultivators select 
one of the Maliars for their services, whom they call “ Ghar 
Mahar ” He is expected to clean the open space near the houses 
of the cultivators and also their stables. Occasionally he 
furnishes them with firewood. It is the right of Makars 
to take charge of dead animals and sell their hide to the 
shoe-maker. 


Local Self-Government. 


Local Self-Government in the district is conducted by 
various statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different 
degrees. The progress of these institutions has been in three 
spheres. First, in regard to their constitution, from fully or 
partly nominated bodies they have now become entirely elective. 
Secondly, their franchise, which had gone on widening, has, 
with the enactment of the Bombay Local Authorities Adult 
Franchise and Removal of Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 
1950), reached the widest limit possible, viz., universal adult 
franchise. Every person who: — 

(a) is a. citizen of India, 

. (b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 

(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxa- 
tion qualification,.--' 

is now - entitled to be enrolled as a Voter. -Prior to- 1950, 
reservation of seats had been provided in municipalities and in 
the District Local' Board for women, Muhammadans, Christians, 
Anglo-Indians^ Harijaris and Backward -Tribes, and in - village 
panchayats for women, Muhammadans, Harijans and Ba'ckward 
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Tribes. Before 1.947, Muhammadans were also provided 
separate electorates in local bodies and municipalities. The 
enactment mentioned above abolished the reservation of seats 
for Muhammadans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but continued 
it for ten years from the commencement of the Constitution of 
India (i.e., till 26th January 1969), for women, the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, which castes and tribes 
more or less represent Harijans and Backward Tribes. Thirdly, 
wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred on 
local bodies for the administration of the areas under their 
charge. 


The Divisional Commissioners exercise control and 
authority over all institutions of Local Self-Government in the 
various divisions of the reorganised Bombay State since 
ITovember 1, 1955. They exercise control and authority 
under : — 

(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1689). 

(2) The Bomba;/ District Vaccination Act (I of 1892). 

(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925). 

(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1920). 

(3) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). The 
Divisional Commissioner, Poona has jurisdiction over Kolhapur 
District. 




Muracipaliiie .:. — The total area in the district under the 
administration of Municipalities and Cantonments In 1951 was 
nearly 84-5 square miles with a population of 2,18,099. The 
borough municipalities of Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji are 
governed by the Bombay Municipal Eoroughs Act (XVlII of 
1925). The other municipalities in the district are all governed 
by the Bombay District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. Gadhinglaj, 
Hagai, Kurundwad, Malkapur, Murgud, Jalsingpur, Vadgaon 
and Panhala are the municipalities functioning under this 
Act. The State Government has power to declare by notification 



elected councillors, the Commissioner having power to nominate 
councillors to represent constituencies which fail to elect the 
full number allotted to them. The State Government has 
power to prescribe the number and the extent of the wards to 
he constituted in each municipal district and the number of 
councillors to be elected by each ward. Till 2oth January 
19-70. i*. can also reserve seats for the representation of women, 
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the Scheduled Castes nnd the Scheduled Tribes. The term of 
office of a municipality is four years, but it can be extended 
to an aggregate of five years by an order of the Commissioner. 
Under the Act. every municipality has to bo presided over by 
a president selected from among the councillors and either 
appointed by Government or elected by municipality, if the 
State Government so directs. There shall be a Vice-President 
for every Municipality elected by (he Councillors from among 
their number, but if the President is appointed by the State 
Government or is President Ex-Officio, the result of the election 
shall, if the State Government by general or special order from 
time to time so directs, be subject to the approval of the State 
Government or of the Commissioner. 
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The government of a municipal district vests in the munici- 
pality. The head of the municipality is the President, whose 
duty it is to : — 

(a) preside at meetings of the municipality ; 

(6) watch over the financial and executive administration 
and to perform such other executive functions as may be 
performed by the municipality ; and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
proceedings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 

There is provision for the compulsory constitution of a managing 
committee in the case of all municipalities and of a pilgrim 
committee in the case of those municipalities which have been 
specially notified by the State Government. Option is also left 
to municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative 
committees. 

The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and 
optional. The former include all matters essential to the 
health, safety, convenience and well-being of the population, 
while the latter cover those which, despite being legitimate 
objects of local expenditure, are not considered absolutely 
essential. The following are among the obligatory duties laid 
on all municipalities: — 

(o) lighting public streets, places and buildings ; 

(b) watering public streets and places ; 

(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers ; removing 
noxious vegetation ; and abating all public nuisances ; 

(d) extinguishing fireSj and protecting life and property 
when fires occur ; 

(e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices ; 

(f) removing obstructions and projections in public streets 
or places ; 
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Municipalities may. at their discretion, provide out of their 
funds for the following among others: — 

(0) laying out new public streets ; 

(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, offices, 
dharamshalas, rest-houses, homes for the disabled and 
destitute persons, and other public buildings ; 

(c) furthering educational objects ; 

(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the 
carrying on the offensive trades ; 

(e) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for the 
disposal of sewage ; 

(/) the construction, purchase, organisation, maintenance, 
extension and arrangement of mechanically propelled 
transport facilities for the conveyance of the public; 

(g) promoting the well-being of municipal employees ' and 
their dependants ; 

(/*) providing accommodation for municipal employees and 
their dependants ; 

(1) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes-; 
and 

(j) any measure likely to promote the public safety, 
health, convenience or education. 

i. 

Municipal taxation may embrace the following items : — 

(?) a rale on buildings and lands; 

(it) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used 
for riding, draught or burden ; 

(iii) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or 
trailers) and animals used as- aforesaid ; 

(iu) an octroi on animals and goods ; 

(v) a tax on dogs ; 

(vi) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, 
premises or compounds cleansed by municipal agency ; . 

- (vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and 
maintenance of public latrines,, and for the removal and 
disposal of refuse ; 

(viii) a general water-rate or a special water-rate, or 
both ; 

(ix) a lighting tax; - 

(cc) a tax on pilgrims ; and 

(xi) any other tax which the State legislature has 
power to impose. 

Instead of (i), (uii), (viii) and ( ix ), a consolidated tax assessed 
as a rate on buildings or lands may be imposed.. ... 
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The rules regulating the levy of taxes have to be sanctioned 
by the Commissioner, who has been given powers to subject the 
levy to such modifications not involving an increase of the 
amount to be imposed or to such conditions as to application 
of a part or whole of the proceeds of the tax to any purpose. 
If any tax is imposed on pilgrims resorting periodically to 
a shrine within the limits of the municipal district, the 
Commissioner may require the municipality to assign and pay 
to the District Local Board such portion of the tax as he 
deems fit, and when a portion is so assigned, an obligation is 
laid on the board to expend it on works conducive to 
health, convenience and safety of the pilgrims. 


The State Government may raise objections to the levy of 
any particular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its inci- 
dence or obnoxious to the interest of the general public and 
suspend the levy of it until such time as the objections are 
removed. The State Government may require a municipality to 
impose taxes when it appears to it that the balance of the 
municipal fund is insufficient for meeting any cost incurred by 
any person acting under the directions of the Collector or of 
the Commissioner, for the execution of any work or the per- 
formance of any duties which the municipality is under an 
obligation to execute or perform but which it has failed to 
execute or perform. 


Many of these taxes are levied by the municipalities but the 
rates at which they are levied do not enable them to meet all 
their expenditure. Their incomes have to be supplemented by 
numerous grants made by Government, both recurring and 
non-recurring. For instance, grants are made by Government 
to municipalities towards maintenance of municipal dispensaries 
and hospitals, water-supply and drainage schemes, expenditure 
on epidemics, payment of dearness allowance to staff, etc. 
These grants add substantially to the municipal income. 

Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act 
(LXI of 1947), control of primary education has virtually been 
transferred from smaller municipalities and the District Local 
Board to the Kolhapur District School Board, and the financial 
liabilities of smaller municipalities have been limited. The 
Primary Education Act divides municipalities into two categories, 
viz., (1) those authorized to control all approved schools 
within their areas, and (2) those not so authorized. All smaller 
municipalities, being non-authorized, have to pay over to the 
District School Board only 5 per cent, of the rateable value of 
the properties in their areas as a contribution towards meeting 
the expenses on education. 

Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, 
the Commissioner, and the State Government. The Collector 
has powers of entry and inspection in regard to any immovable 
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properly occupied by a municipality or any work in progress 
under it. Hr may also call for extracts from the proceedings 
of a municipality or for any books or documents in its posses- 
sion or under its control. lie may also require a municipality 
to lain into its consideration any objection he has to any of its 
act*; or information which he is able to furnish necessitating 
any action on its pait. These powers are delegated by the 
Collector to the Assistant or Deputy Collectors in charge of 
prants. 
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The Commissioner has powers to order a municipality to 
suspend or prohibit, pending the orders of the State Govern- 
ment, the execution of any of its order or resolution, if, in his 
opinion, it is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or to lead to a breach of peace or is unlawful. In cases of 
emergency, the Commissioner may provide for the execution 
of any works or the doing of any act which a municipality is 
empowered to execute or do and the immediate execution or 
doing of which is necessary for the health or safety of the 
public and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid 
by the municipality. Subject to appeal to the State Govern- 
ment, the Commissioner is also empowered to require a munici- 
pality to reduce the number of persons employed by it and also 
the remuneration assigned to any member of the staff. On 
the recommendation of a municipality he can remove any 
councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties. 


When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in 
performing any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Govern- 
ment may direct the Commissioner to fix a period for the 
performance of that duty, and if that duty is not performed 
within the period stipulated, the Commissioner may appoint 
some person to perform it and direct that the expenses shall 
be forthwith paid by the municipality. If the State Govern- 
ment is of the view that any municipality is not competent to 
perform or persistently makes default in the performance of 
its duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may either 
dissolve the municipality or supersede it for a specific period. 
The President or Vice-President of a municipality or municipal 
borough may be removed by the State Government for mis- 
conduct or for neglect or incapacity in regard to the performance 
of his duties. 


The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). The Commis- 
sioner, on receipt of the report of the Examiner of Local Funds, 
may disallow any item of expenditure which appears to him 
to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person 
making or authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appeal 
against the order may be made either to the District Court or 
to the State Government. 

(G.c.r.) L*o Vf 70S— 43 
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Consequent upon the reorganisation of States in pursu- 
ance of the States Reorganization Act, 1956 (XXXVII of 
1956) passed by the Union of India, the Chandgad Taluka in 
the Belgaum district (transferred to the Mysore State) was 
included in the Kolhapur District on 1st of November 1956 
and the Government of Bombay issued the Notifications 
No. DLB. 1056, dated the 27th July 1957 and No. DLB. 1056-C, 
dated the 23rd August 1957, Local Self-Government and 
Public Health Department, in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by Section 131-C of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 
1923 (Bom. VI of 1923), appointing the 27th July 1957 as the 
date on and with effect from which the District Local Board of 
Kolhapur stood reconstituted for the District of Kolhapur as 
formed on the first day of November 1956, directing that the 
Board should consist of 44 members nominated by Government 
and that the said members should hold office upto and inclu- 
sive of the 15th day of December 1957. The constitution of the 
Board has been revised by Government under Order No. DLB. 
1956-C, dated 27th August 1957, Local Self-Government and 
Public Health Department, prescribing 22 constituencies by 
which all the 54 members are to be elected out of which 
4 members are to be women and 7 members are to belong to 
Scheduled Castes. 
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The area under the jurisdiction of the Board thus 
reconstituted is 3092-5 sq. miles containing a population (ex- 
cluding municipal limits) of 10,89,961 souls i.e., nearly ten 
lakhs and ninety thousand in round figure. 

Under the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 the term of 
office of the members of the Board is four years, extensible by 
order of the Commissioner to a term not exceeding in the 
aggregate five years. If an election does not result in the return 
of the required number of qualified persons willing to take 
office, the Commissioner has to appoint the necessary number. 

The President of the Board is elected by the Board from 
among its own members. His term of office is co-extensive 
with the life of the Board. His chief functions are: — 

(a) to preside at meetings Of the Board ; 

(b) to watch over the financial and executive administra- 
tion of the Board; 

(c) to exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
proceedings of all officers -and servants of the Board -in 
matters of executive administration, and in matters concern- 
ing the accounts and records of the Board; and 

(d) subject to certain limitations prescribed by Rules 

framed under the Act, to dispose of all questions relating to 
the service of the officers and servants, and their pay, privileges 
and allowances. Without contravening any order of the 
Board, he may; in cases of emergency, direct the execution 
or stoppage of any work or the doing of any - Set which 
requires the sanction of the Board. — 

(GiC«f») l«c Vf /6 8' » x 
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There is also a 'Vice-President of the Board who is elected 
like the President. Ke presides at meetings of the Board is 
the absence of the President, and exercises such, of the 
powers and performs such of the duties of the President as the 
President may delegate to him. Pending the election ci 
a President, or during the absence of the President on leave, 
he exercises the povrers and performs the duties of the 
President. 

Under the Act, it is compulsory on the Board to appoint 
a Standing Committee. The appointment of other Committees 
is optional, but the Board has been appointing Committees for 
the following subject: — 

(1) Works; 

(2) Law and Reference ; 

(3) Village Panchayats: 

(4) Budget; 

(5) Public Health. 

The Standing Committee is to consist of not more than nine 
members (and in the case of a Local Board having 45 or less 
number of members, not more than seven members), and not 
less than five members, as the Board may determine. The term 
of office of the members of the Committees is one year or such 
earlier period as the Board may direct The President of the 
Board is the er-oTpcio member and Chairman of the Standing 
Committee. The President or Vice-President if appointed as 
a member of any other Committee, shall also be its er-ojj Ido 
Chairman ; otherwise the Board is to appoint the Coairman o~ 
the Committee. Tenders of works costing not more than 
Rs. 10, GOO are sanctioned by the Standing Committee. The 
Standing Committee also considers subjects that generally, do 
not come within the purview of other Committees. The otr.er 
Committees advise the Board on subjects coming within them 


WJi • * W *'■ 
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public vaccination, and sanitary works and measures 
necessary for the public health ; 

(:•) she plant me, and preservation of trees by the side or 
in the vicinity of roads vesting in the Board ; and 

(?•;) numbering of premises. 

Under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947) and 
the rules framed under it. which came into force from 1st April 
3f*19, the District Local Board, Kolhapur, has no longer any 
administrative or financial control over primary' education. 
The only duty of the Board is to hold an election of the 
members of the District School Board as prescribed in the Act, 
and to assign to the School Board a revenue equal to 15 pies 
out of the income from the cess on land revenue and water- 
rate. 

In addition to the functions under the Bombay Local Boards 
Act proper, the District Local Board has to perform several 
other functions under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 
according to which the administration of the Village Panchayats 
has been subjected to the general control of the District Local 
Board. Some of the main and important functions are: — 

(i) to approve the annual budget estimates of Panchayats ; 

(ii) to encourage the establishment and foster the growth 
of Panchayats and assist them in the exercise of their 
powers and performance of their duties ; 

(iii) to carry out the audit of the accounts of Panchayats 
and to send audit reports to the Collector for orders ; 

(it?) to make by-laws generally for carrying out the purposes 
of the Village Panchayats Act with the previous sanction of 
the Divisional Commissioner. 

The main financial resources of the Board, as set out in 
Section 75 of the Bombay Local Boards Act, are: — 

(i) a cess on land revenue uplo a maximum of three annas 
in a rupee ; 

(ii) a cess on water rate uplo a maximum of three annas in 
a rupee ; 

(iii) all rents and profits accruing from property (includ- 
ing ferries) vested in the Board ; 

(iv) grants from Government. 

Under Section 79 of the Act, the Board has to assign to 
every Municipality or Cantonment two-thirds of the cess on 
land revenue levied from lands within that Municipality or 
Cantonment. The Board now levies the cess on land revenue 
and water rate at the maximum of three annas in the rupee. 

Until 1957-58, Government used to sanction every year 
a grant, under Section 118-A of the Bombay Local Boards Act 
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equivalent to 15 per cent, of the land revenue including 
Non-agricultural assessment realised during the previous year 
from lands within the limits of the Board, excluding lands 
within Municipal Boroughs, Municipal Districts or Village 
Panchavats. Nov/ Government have, by Bombay Act No. XLTV 
published in the Bombay Government Gazette on pages 234-235 
of Part IV, dated 22nd May 1958 amended the above Section 118-A 
of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 and have provided that 
the District Local Boards shall, in future get grant equivalent 
to 5 per cent, of the ordinary land revenue including Non- 
Agricultura! Assessment realised during the previous year from 
lands within the limits of the district excluding lands within 
Municipal Boroughs and Municipal Districts. 


The Controlling Authorities in relation to the District Local 
Board are the Collector, the Commissioner, Poona Division and 
the State Government. They exercise in the case of the 
District Local Board more or less the same powers which they 
have in the case of municipalities. 

The following were the receipts and expenditure of the 
Kolhapur District Local Board under the various heads in 1956-57 
excluding Primary Education (which is now looked after 
entirely by the District School Board), and Deposits, Advances, 
Investments and Provident Fund: — 


Land Revenue 

Receipts. 

Rs. 

1,99,025 

Local Rates 


2,86,499 

Interest 

... 

4,371 

Police 

... 

244 

Medical 

... 

33,318 

Miscellaneous 

... 

84,300 

Civil Works 

... 

2,81,939 


Total ... 

8,89,696 

Expenditure. 

General Administration 

Rs. 

1. 18,563 

Medical 


1,42.214 

Miscellaneous 


81,837 

Civil Works 

• * 

5,88,603 

Interest 

... 

00 , 000 


Total 

9,40,217 

er Dope: its, Acv 

ences, Investments and 

Provident Fur. 

rccemts were Rs 

9,44.792 and expenditu 

re Rs- 10,33.532. 
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The Board has unrestricted powers of appointment of the 
Officers and of payment to them, but where it appoints 
a Chief Officer, an Engineer, or Health Officer and such 
appointment is approved by Government, Government has to 
pay to the Board two-thirds of the salary of any one of sucli 
Officer. At present the Board has appointed only a Chief Officer 
and an Engineer. Their scale of pay is Rs. 300—20 — 500 — E.B.— 
25-600 and Rs. 250— 15— 400-E.B.— 20— 500— E.B.— 25— 650 
respectively. From 1958-5 9, however, Government have 
amended the provisions in this respect, and in future, the 
District Local Boards will not get any subsidy on the pay of 
the Chief Officer or the Engineer as before (vide 
Bombay Act No. XLIV published in the Bombay Government 
Gazette pages 234-235 of Part IV . dated 22nd May 1958). 

Roads . — In 1955-56 the Board had a total road mileage of 
G85-5. The maintenance of these roads is a responsibility of 
the Board. Of these 385-5 miles are metalled, 300 miles 
unmetalled and no part tracks. The Board is required to 
frame a three-vear programme of road improvements and to 
submit it to the Divisional Commissioner, Poona, for sanction. 
Current repair works are generally provided from the local 
fund. During the five years ending 31st March 1956 the 
Board had improved a length of 3*75 miles of roads according 
to this programme. 

The following roads of high categories are in charge of this 
District Local Board, and for the maintenance of the same 
an amount of Rs. 1,26,500 is placed at the disposal of the Board 
as a supplementary grant every year 

(1) Devgad Kaladgi (Nipani Phonda State Highway). 
(No. 2 Mileage 43-5). 

(2) Kolhapur Washi Parite Ghotavade road (Major 
District Road — 23-9 miles.). 

(3) Panhala Waghabil Road — 4 miles. 

(4) Gadhinglaj Sankeshwar Road (Sankeshwar Amboli-Ghat 
Road — 107-9 miles). 

There are no cart tracks in charge of this Board. An amount 
of Rs. 1,50,000 to Rs. 2,00,000 as grant-in-aid is paid to the Board 
for the following purposes: — 

(1) Local Public Works grant for improvement to the 
existing roads and for the new construction of roads. 

(2) Village Approach Road grant for new construction and 
maintenance of existing roads. 

(3) State Road Fund grant for the roads on which S. T. 
and other passenger buses ply. 

The current repairs of village approach roads are carried out 
from the Government grant. 
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Public Ferries .— A number of rivers, big and small, flow 
through the Kolhapur district, and generally become 
over-flooded during the monsoon, due to heavy rainfall, thereby 
causing the communication between villages on both sides of 
the river impossible for about four months in a year. There 
are in all 82 public ferries vesting in the Board and ferry boats 
of different designs to suit the locality are in a majority of 
cases provided for crossing the rivers. 

Village Water Supply . — Wells are provided by the Board in 
the case of a majority of the villages, but some of the wells 
go dry in the hot season and at times when the water supply 
is not sufficient the Board tries to repair these wells and keep 
them in order. Government have decided to provide a large 
number of wells to various villages and are now carrying out 
their projects through various agencies. Under this scheme, 
although the excavation and construction of the new wells are 
financed by Government, they are to be maintained by the 
Board or the Village Panchayats concerned out of their funds, 
as properties vesting in them. Wells constructed by the 
Community Development Project, Kolhapur, are being taken 
over by the Board. Some village water supply works will be 
transferred to the Board or the Village Panchayats as the case 
may be, for maintenance after completion, the execution of 
which is now being carried out through the Revenue Authorities 
under the Local Development Works Programme. Under 
Village Water Supply Scheme l/4th of the total cost is 
generally recovered from the villagers as popular contribution, 
in cash or kind or both. 


Health and Sanitation . — As already stated, the Board has 
not appointed a Health Officer of its own. Its obligations in 
connection with the maintenance of public health is discharged 
by the Board with the help of the District Health Officer to 
whom it provides the staff and funds required for fighting 
epidemics and small-pox and for the maintenance of public 
health. Anti-plague and cholera vaccine and other necessary 
medicines, contingencies and appliances are supplied by the 
Board from its own funds. There are 23 permanent vaccina- 
tors who work under the District Health Officer but the cost 
on their account is borne by the Board. The Board treats all 
public and private wells and other sources of water supply 
with T. C. L. and potassium permanganate when epidemics 
are prevailing or are likely to prevail. To check the growth 
of guinea-worm, step wells are converted by the Board into 
draw wells. All sanitary arrangements in connection with 
fairs in the District are made by the Health Department of 
Government. The Board, however, looks to the provision of 
pure drinking wafer during fairs and on routes leading to 
pilcrirr. centres and assists the Health Department in other ways. 
The roads leading to pilgrim centres are maintained by the 
Board. The Board has also maintained a mobile unit ot 
••pidemir hospital of ter. beds which is u-ed when there is an 
' Utbreak of voidem.icr in the rural area. 
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The Board maintains 23 Ayurvedic Dispensaries and there are 
three subsidised medical practitioners under the Rural Medical 
Aid Scheme of Government. Four-fifths of the expenditure on 
this scheme is borne by Government and one-fifth by the 
Board. 

Eight Ayurvedic Dispensaries have been converted into 
Primary Health Centres under the Community Development 
Project with the co-operation of the Health Department. 

r 

Other Amenities . — The Board’s dharamshalas in the Village 
Panchayat areas have been transferred to the Panchayats as 
a general policy. Owing to improvement in the means of 
communications and quick transport, travellers are not 
required to halt in Dharamshalas and practically the purpose for 
which they were built in the past no longer survives. The 
Dharamshalas in most of the villages are now used for housing 
schools, Panchayat Offices etc. The Dharamshalas can be useful 
for the S. T. buses as pick-up centres in that part of area. 
The necessity of constructing a multi-purpose Dharamshala 
building is keenly felt for the safety and convenience of the 
public. 

Village Panchayats . — Village Panchayats form local units of 
administration for villages. Under the Bombay Village 
Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), as amended upto 31st December 
1957, in every local area which has a population of not less 
than 500 a panchayat has to be established. It is also per- 
missible for the State, if sufficient reasons exist, to direct the 
establishment of a panchayat in a local area having a popula- 
tion of 250 and above but less than 2,000. 

The maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen 
and the minimum number seven. The members are to be 
elected on adult franchise. Till 26th January 1960 (i.e., till the 
expiration of ten years from the commencement of the 
Constitution of India), the State Government have been given 
power to reserve seats (in joint electorates) for the representa- 
tion of women. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. How- 
ever, no seats may be reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes unless Government are of opinion that the 
reservation is necessary having regard to the population in 
the village of such castes and tribes. The term of office of 
panchayat is four years, which may be extended up to five 
years by the Collector when occasion demands. Every 
panchayat has to elect a sai'panch and a deputy sarpaneh from 
among its members. The sarpaneh presides over the panchayat 
and is also the executive of the panchayat. Every panchayat 
has also to appoint' a secretary, whose qualifications, powers, 
duties, remuneration and conditions of service (including 
disciplinary matters) are prescribed by Government. The 
State Government makes every year a grant to every 
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pancnayai equivalent to 30 per cent, of the ordinary land 
revenue realised in the previous year within the limits of 
the village. 

Section 26 of the Village Panchayats Act lays down that so 
far as the village funds at its disposal will allow and subject to 
the general control of the District Local Board, it shall be the 
duty of a panchayat to make reasonable provision within the 
village in regard to the following matters: — 

(a) supply of water for domestic use : 


(b) the cleaning of the public roads, drains, bunds, tanks 
and wells (other than tanks and wells used for irrigation) 
and other public places or works ; 

(c) the removing of obstructions and projections in public 
streets or places and in sites not being private property, 
which are open to the enjoyment of the public whether 
such sites are vested in the V. Ps. or belong to Government. 

(d) the construction, maintenance and repairs of public 
roads, drains, bunds and bridges. Provided that, if the 
roads, drains, bunds and bridges vest in any other public 
authority such works shall not be undertaken without the 
consent of such authority; 

(e) sanction, conservancy, the prevention and abatement of 
nuisances, and the disposal of carcasses of dead animals *, 

(f) the preservation and improvement of the public 
health ; 

(g) the maintenance and regulation of the use of public 
buildings, grazing lands, forest lands (including lands 
assigned under Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 1927, 
tanks and wells (other than tanks and wells used for irriga- 
tion) vesting in or under the control of the panchayats. 

<h) the lighting of the village ; 


(i) numbering of premises : 

(j) control of fairs, bazars, slaughter-houses and cart 
stands ; 

(*:) provision (maintenance and regulation) of the burning 
and burial grounds ; 

*‘i improvement of agriculture: 

! m) the* drawing up of programmes for increasing the out- 
put of agricultural and non-agricuitural produce in the 

••*.17 - r-,-. - 

{:.) the organisation of voluntary labour for carrying on 

*” r* * tv \7C I K:. * 

it) the preparation o: the statement showing the require- 
ments c! supplies and finances needed for carrying out rural 
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(p) assistance in the implementation of land reform 
schemes : 

(a) acting as a channel through which assistance given by 
the Union or State Government for any of the purposes 
mentioned in the aforesaid clauses reaches villagers. 

Under section 26A of the Act, it is competent to a panchayat 
to make provision within the village in regard to the following 
among other matters: — 
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(o) crop experiments ; 

(b) construction and maintenance of slaughter houses ; 

(c) relief of the destitute and sick ; 


(d) improvement of cattle and their breeding and the 
general care of the livestock ; 

(c) establishment of granaries ; 


(/) village libraries and reading rooms ; 

(g) planting of trees along roads in market places and 
other public places and their maintenance and preservation ; 

(h) lay-out and maintenance of play grounds for village 
children and of public gardens ; 

(i) promotion, improvement and encouragement of cottage 
industries ; 


(j) destruction of stray and ownerless dogs ; 

( k ) construction and maintenance of dharamshdlas ; 

(l) management and control of ghats which are not 
managed by any other authority ; 

(m) assistance to the residents when any natural calamity 
occurs ; 

(n) disposal of unclaimed corpses and unclaimed cattle ; 

(o) construction and maintenance of markets ; 

(p) establishment and maintenance of markets ; 

(q) watch and ward of the village and the crops therein ; 
provided that the cost of watch and ward shall be levied 
and recovered by the panchayat from such persons in the 
village and in such manner as may be prescribed ; 

(r) construction and maintenance of houses for the con- 
servancy staff of the panchayat ; 

(s) making a survey; 

(t) bringing under cultivation of waste and fallow lands 
vested by the Government in a panchayat under section 28-B ; 

(u) co-operative management of resources of the village ; 
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Under section 28 of the Act, when sufficient funds for the 
purpose are placed at the disposal of the panchayat by the 
District Local Board, the panchayat is under an obligation 
to: — 

(a) supervise the labour employed by the board on works 
within the village ; 

(b) supervise repairs to dharamshalas ; 

(c) manage and maintain cattle pounds ; and 

(d) execute such works as are entrusted to it by the board. 

Subject to such conditions as the State Government may 
impose, it is also competent to a panchayat to perform other 
administrative duties, including the distribution of irrigation 
water, that may be assigned to it by the State Government 
after consultation with the District Local Board. 

Under section 89 of the Act, every panchayat is under an 
obligation to levy a house tax and a tax on lands not subject to 
payment of agricultural assessment at rates prescribed by 
Government, and it is competent to a panchayat to levy all 
or any of the following taxes or fees at such rates and in 
such manner and subject to such exemptions as may be 
prescribed by Government, namely: — 

(i) pilgrim tax ; 

(ii) tax on fairs, festivals and entertainments ; 

(iii) octroi ; 

(io) tax on marriages, adoptions and feasts ; 

(u) tax on shops and hotels ; 

(ui) tax on premises where machinery is run by stca ™' 
oil, electric power or manual labour for any trade or busine.. 
and not for a domestic or agricultural purpose ; 

(vxi) fee on markets and weekly bazars; 

(uiii) fee on cart stands; 

(ir) fee for supply of water from wells and tanks vesting 
in it for purposes other than domestic use ; 

?.t) general sanitary tax ; 

(-1) special sanitary cess ; 

toll on vehicles and animals; 
rc-neral water rate; 

» r-v) f . peek 1 water rate ; 
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(.yd) fees for watch and ward and protection of crops ; and chapter 13. 

(x'vi) tax on brokers and dalals in the cattle markets. It is 
also laid down that every panchayat shall levy any one of 
the above taxes as may be prescribed by Government in 
regard to the panchayat. 

It is also competent to a panchayat to levy any other State 
tax which has been approved by the District Local Board and 
sanctioned by Government. 

Section 90 of the Act gives the District Local Board power to 
compel a panchayat to levy or increase any of the taxes or fees 
specified if it appears to the board that the regular income 
of the panchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper 
discharge of the obligatory duties of the panchayat. 

The State Government makes every year a grant to every 
Panchayat equivalent to 30 per cent, of ordinary land revenue 
realised in the previous year within the limits of the village. 

Unlike other local self-governing units, every village Nyaya 
panchayat is empowered to constitute a body called nyaya PanchayatB * 
panchayat to try petty civil suits and criminal cases. The 
nyaya panchayat is composed of five members elected by the 
panchayat at its first meeting out of its members. It elects 
its chairman from among its members and its term of office 
is co-extensive with that of the panchayat. The State Govern- 
ment have powers to remove any member of the nyaya 
panchayat for reasons of misconduct in the discharge of his 
duties, or of any disgraceful conduct, or for neglect, refusal or 
incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties. 
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The secretary of the panchayat acts as the judicial clerk of 
the nyaya panchayat. Conviction by a nyaya panchayat is not 
deemed to be previous conviction for the purposes of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

Under Government Notification, No. 4514/4 (26) of the 
Home Department, dated 20th February 1950, all nyaya 
panchayats in the Kolhapur district are invested with 
powers: — 

(1) to try civil suits not affecting any interest in immove- 
able property upto the value of Rs. 25 and, with the consent 
of the parties, upto the value 6f Rs. 100 ; 
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(2) to take cognizance of and try the following offences, 
namely : — 

(il Under the Indian. Penn! Code — 

Section. 

(a) Negligently doing any act known to be likely 

to spread the infection of any disease 
dangerous to life ... ... 269 

(b) Fouling the water of a public spring or 

reservoir ... ... 277 

(el Causing danger, obstruction, or injury to 

any person in any public way ... 283 

(ii) Under the Cattle Trespass Act, 1S71 — 

Forcibly opposing the seizure of cattle or 
rescuing the same ... ... 24 

o 


(iii) Under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Act, mo- 

fa) Practising phooka ... ... 4 

(b) Killing animals with unnecessary cruelty ... * r > 

(c) Being in possession of the skin of a goat 

killed with unnecessary cruelty ... 5 " 

(d) Employing animals unfit for labour ... 6 

(e) Baiting or inciting animals to fight ... 6*C 

(/) Permitting diseased animnls to go at large 

or to die in public places ... ' 


(in) Under the' Bombay District Vaccination 
Act , m2— 

(a) Inoculating, entering a vaccination area after 

inoculation, and bringing person inoculated 
into such area 

(b) Disobedience of order of the Magistrate for 

the vaccination of any unprotected child 
under fourteen years 

(c) Not producing child for vaccination 

(di Neglecting to take child to be vaccinated ... 


(n) Under the 


.%.• 




Bombay Primary Education 


(:) 

il'i 


Failure to cause child to attend school 
Employing child liable for . compulsory 


3.7 


A! ** 
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(vi) Under the Bombay Village Pancliayats 
Act, 1933— 

(a) Breaches of by-laws made punishable under 

the Acl. 

(b) Any one who encroaches upon the property 

of the Village Panchayal in any way shall 
be punishable with a fine of Rs. 20 and 
in particular eases Rs. 40. 
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Pleaders, vakils, etc., are not permitted to appear on behalf 
of any party in any suit or case before a nyaya panchayat. 
Appeals arc allowed to the District Court in civil suits and 
to the Sessions Court in criminal cases. 


Powers of control over panchayats are given to the Collector 
and the District Local Board. Both of them have concurrent 
powers to call for information and to compel the panchayat 
to take into consideration any objection they have to any 
acts of the panchayat, cither of commission or of omission, 
or any information which necessitates the commission of any 
act by the panchayat. They can also compel the panchayat to 
reduce the number of the staff maintained by it or the 
remuneration paid to them. In addition, the Collector has 
powers of suspension and prohibition in respect of the execu- 
tion of any order or resolution of a panchayat which, in his 
opinion, is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or to lead to a breach of the peace. In cases of emergency, 
the Collector may also provide for the execution of any work 
or the doing of any act which a panchayat is empowered to 
execute or do, and the immediate execution or doing of which 
is, in his opinion, necessary for the health or safety of the 
public, and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith 
paid by the panchayat. 

The District Local Board is authorised to carry out each 
year the audit of the accounts of a panchayat and forward 
a copy of the audit note to the Collector. If it appears to 
the board that a panchayat has made default in the performance 
of its obligatory duties, it may order the duty to be per- 
formed within a specified period, and, if the duty is not per- 
formed within that period, the board can appoint some 
person to perform it and direct that the expense be paid by 
the defaulting panchayat. 

The State Government also is given powers to carry out at 
the cost of the panchayat any of the panchayat’s obligatory 
duties when it appears to it that the District Local Board has 
neglected to take action. The State Government has also 
powers, after consultation with the District Local Board, to 
dissolve or supersede a panchayat, if, in its opinion, the 
panchayat had exceeded or abused its powers or made 
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persistent default in the performance of its obligatory duties ; 
or persistently disobeyed any of the orders of the Collector. 
If a panchayat is superseded, all its powers and duties will be 
exercised and performed by a person or persons appointed by 
the State Government. 

In pursuance of a resolution, dated the 13th September 1950, 
Government have appointed in the Kolhapur district a special 
officer of the grade of Mamlatdar for the development of 
village panchayats on sound and proper lines. This officer is 
authorised, under section 95(3) of the Village Panchayats Act, 
to exercise the powers of a Collector and of a District Local 
Board under section 94 (I) of the Act. Several duties have 
also been placed on this officer, and he is expected to do 
everything that ;s possible to popularise village local self- 
government and to make the working of village panchayats 
really effective. An annual report on the activities of 
panchayats has to be prepared by him and submitted to the 
Collector before the 15th of May, and, within a fortnight 
thereafter, the Collector has to forward that report tn the 
Government with his own remarks. 



CHAPTER 14— JUSTICE AND PEACE. chapter 14. 

The Judicial Department. Justice and Peace. 

Judicial. 

The Kolhapur district was formed after the integration of District Judge, 
the ex-Kolhapur State with the former State of Bombay on the 
1st March 1949. There was a High Court of the ex-State of 
Kolhapur and the Civil and Criminal work then pending before 
that High Court was sent to the High Court of Bombay after 
merger. Since then the District Judge, Kolhapur, is the highest 
judicial authority in the district and presides over the District 
Court. Under Article 233 of the Constitution of India ; appoint- 
ments, posting and promotion of district judges* are to be made 
by the Governor in consultation with the High Court; and 
under Article 234, appointments of persons other than district 
judges to the judicial servicef is made by the Governor 
in accordance with rules made by him after consultation with the 
Stale Public Service Commission and with the High Court. 

Under Article 235, the control over the District Court and the 
courts subordinate to it, including the posting and promotion 
of, and the grant of leave to, persons belonging to the judicial 
service and holding any post inferior to the post of District 
Judge, is vested in the High Court. 

The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdic- Civil Courts. 

, lion in the district and it is also a court of appeal from all 
decrees and orders upto the value of Rs. 10,000, passed by the 
subordinate courts from which an appeal can be preferred. 

The District Judge exercises general control over all the civil 
courts and their establishment and inspects the proceedings of 
these courts. 

In addition to the District Court, there are located in 
Kolhapur two other courts, each presided over by an Assistant 
Judge. The Assistant Judge exercises both original and 
appellate jurisdiction. 

* Under Article 23C of the Constitution of India, the term “District Judge” includes 
additional distriot judge, assistant distriot judge, chief judge of a small oause court, 
sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions judge. 

t In Artiolo 236 of tho Constitution of India, “ judicial service ” is described as 
a servioe consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post of district judge and 
othor oivil judioial posts inferior of the post of distriot judge. 

(o.o.i>.) l-o Vf 768—44 
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Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil 
Judges, Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction 
of a Civil Judge (Junior Division), extends to all original suits 
and proceedings of a civil nature wherein the subject-matter 
does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil 
Judge (Senior Division) extends to all original suits and 
proceedings of a civil nature irrespective of the value of the 
subject-matter. Appeals in suits or proceedings wherein the 
subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value are taken 
to the District Court, while in those wherein the subject-matter 
exceeds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct to the High Court. 


There are two Civil Judges of Senior Division and two Civil 
Judges of Junior Division at Kolhapur. Outside Kolhapur 
there are eight Circle Courts, viz. at (1) Ichalkaranji, (2) Gadhing- 
laj, (3) Kagal, (4) Panhala, (5) Radhanagari, (6) Malkapur, 
(7) Kurundwad and (8) Jaisingpur. One Civil Judge (Junior 
Division) presides over each of the Courts at Ichalkaranji, 
Kagal, Radhanagari, Panhala and Jaisingpur. There are two 
Civil Judges at Gadhinglaj and the Civil Judges of Panhala 
and Jaisingpur preside also over the Courts at Malkapur and 
Kurundwad respectively. The Civil Judge of Radhanagari sits 
at Gargoti for the disposal of criminal work arising out of the 
Bhudargad Taluka. Excepting the Civil Judge, at Ichalkaranji 
all these Civil Judges outside Kolhapur function as Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class within the local limits of their 
jurisdiction. 

Since the reorganisation of States, Chandgad Taluka which 
was formerly included in the Belgaum district is included 
in the Kolhapur district and it is kept under the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Judge-cum-Magistrate, First Class, Gadhinglaj, who 
holds his Court at Chandgad for four days in each fortnight 
only for the disposal of criminal work arising out of that 
taluka. 


The District Judge, Kolhapur, is also the Sessions Judge of 
the district. The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are 
committed to his court by Judicial Magistrates after preliminary 
enquiry and hears appeals against the decisions of subordinate 
magistrates 


s:. 


In addition to the Session., Judge, there are two Additional 
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The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
Act (XXIII of 1951) lias classified the magistracy of the State 
into two categories, viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Execu- 
tive Magistrates. Judicial Magistrates are of the following 
classes:— (1) Presidency Magistrates; (2) Magistrates of the 
First Class ; (3) Magistrates of the Second Class ; (4) Magistrates 
of the Third Class ; and (5) Special Judicial Magistrates. 
Executive Magistrates fall under the following classes: — 
(1) District Magistrates; (2) Sub-Divisional Magistrates; 
(3) Taluka Magistrates ; (4) Presidency Magistrates specially 
empowered by the State Government; and (5) Special Execu-' 
tive Magistrates. The Stale Government may, in consultation 
with the High Court, direct any two or more Judicial 
Magistrates to sit together as a bench and invest it with the 
powers of a Magistrate of any class. 

Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay, and Special 
Judicial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government 
in consultation with the High Court to try particular cases or 
classes of cases or cases generally in any local area. Special 
Executive Magistrates arc appointed by the State Government 
for particular areas or for the performance of particular 
functions. 

All Judicial Magistrates and benches of Judicial Magistrates 
arc subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to 
time make rules or give special orders as to the distribution of 
business among them. There are no benches of Judicial 
Magistrates in the Kolhapur district. 

All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. Their powers and functions are detailed in the 
section dealing with Land Revenue and General Administration. 
Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping the peace 
or for good behaviour, however, lie from Executive Magistrates 
to the Court of Sessions (Section 406, Criminal Procedure 
Code). The State Government has power by notification to 
direct that appeals for such orders made by a Magistrate other 
than the District Magistrate shall lie to the District Magistrate 
and not to the Court of Sessions. Again, under section 406A of 
the Criminal Procedure Code any person aggrieved by an 
order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under section 122 
may appeal against such order, if made by a District Magistrate, 
to the Court of Sessions. Under Section 435(4), the High Court 
is empowered to call for and examine the record of any proceed- 
ing under section 143 (prohibition of repetition of nuisance), 
144 (temporary order in urgent cases of nuisance or 
apprehended danger), and 145 (procedure where disputes as to 
immoveable property or likely to cause breach of the peace), 
even though such proceeding was before an Executive 
Magistrate. 

(o.o.f.) L-o Vf 768 — 44 a 
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The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second 
and First Class are detailed respectively in Parts I, II and III 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. They may be invested with 
additional powers by the State Government in consultation with 
the High Court, and these additional powers are detailed in 
Schedule IV of the Code. They are competent to pass the 
following sentences : — 


(a) Magistrates of the First (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding 2 years, 

including such solitary 
confinement as is autho- 
rised by law : 

(2) Fine mot exceeding 
Rs. 1,000. 


(b) Magistrates of the Second (1) Imprisonment for a term 

Class. not exceeding 6 months, 

including such solitary 
confinement as is autho- 
rised by law ; 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 

(c) Magistrates of the Third (I) Imprisonment for a term 

Class. not exceeding one 

month ; 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 50. 

After the effective application of the Bombay Separation of 
Judicial and Executive Functions Act, criminal justice is 
dispensed by Judicial Magistrates or Civil Judges-cum-Judicial 
Magistrates. At present (July 1957) there are three Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class, at Kolhapur and one Judicial 
Magistrate. First Class, at Ichalkaranji who are doing only 
criminal work. 


There are also four Honorary Magistrates in the district, of 
whom three are ladies. They arc all invested with powers of 
Magistrates of the Second Class. 


The following are the other Law Officers of Government 
functioning in the Kolhapur district (July 1957) : — 

District Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor; 
Assistant Government Pleader and First Assistant Public 
Prosecutor ; 

Sew.d A" .dun nr Public Prosecutor : 

Third .V ■Plant Public Prosecutor; 

K-r.c-rary A: .'riant to the District Government Pleader 
Pub':'; Pr c’ocutor : 

Th* also Sub-Ooverr.rr.or.’. FP ad'-r.. at each of 

f* Pov-'.r.g nl' C"' vlr. rchelknr.-'n;’:. Gr dr.inglaj, : 


- #*■ ** t * + r 
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There were in 1956, 357 legal practitioners practising in the 
Kolhapur district, of whom about 25 were advocates of the 
Bombay High Court. 

Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), nyaya 
panchayats have been formed in a number of villages, and 
these institutions are empowered to try petty civil suits and 
criminal cases. These powers are detailed in the section 
relating to village panchayats. Appeals from these courts are 
allowed to the District Court in civil suits and to the Sessions 
Court in criminal cases. 

In the various courts of the Kolhapur district at the beginning 
of the year 1956, 2,219 suits were pending. During the same year 
3,621 suits were instituted and 3,195 suits were disposed of and 
the number of suits pending at the end of the year was 2,645. 

Of the 3,621 suits instituted, 2,389 were for money or movable 
property ; 701 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100 ; 2,030 were 
of value above Rs. 100, but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 ; 498 were 
of value above Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000; and 139 
were of value above Rs. 5,000. The total value of the suits 
instituted was Rs. 37,88,594-13-4. 

Of the 3,195 suits disposed of, 519 were disposed of without 
trial ; 515 ex-parte ; 476 on admission of claims ; 439 by com- 
promise ; 1,239 after full trial ; three on reference to arbitration 
and four by transfers. 

There were 957 appeals (including Miscellaneous and 
Bombay Agricultural Debtor’s Relief Act) pending at the 
beginning of the year 1956. During the year 1956, 645 appeals 
were instituted and 645 disposed of and the number pending at 
the end of the year was 957. 

Of the 645 appeals disposed of, 115 were dismissed or not 
prosecuted ; 276 confirmed ; 76 modified ; 76 reversed ; 99 
remanded for retrial and three transferred. 

There were 92 offences reported to the Sessions Court, 
Kolhapur, during the year 1956. The number of persons 
under trial was 320. The cases of 219 persons were disposed 
of during the year. Of these 219, 152 persons were 

acquitted or discharged and 67 were convicted. The sentences 
passed by the Court of Sessions were as follows : — 

Four persons awarded death sentence, 21 persons awarded 

transportation or penal servitude, 42 persons imprisoned, 

no one was awarded sentence of whipping. 
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chapter 14 , The following are the figures showing the Revenue and 
Jnsiiceand Peace. Expenditure of the Judicial Department in the Kolhapur 
Judicial. District for the year 1956-57 : — 

Revenue and 

Expenditure. RbVBUUB. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

(1) Sale proceeds of unclaimed and 2,870 14 8 

escheated property. 

(2) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts. 57,664 0 2 


(3) Cash receipts of record 

rooms ... 51,117 

14 

9 

(4) Miscellaneous receipts 

6,601 

9 

9 


Total ... 1,18,254 

7 

4 

Expenditure . 




Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

(1) Pay of officers 

... 1,31,422 

14 

0 

(2) Pay of establishment 

... 1,82,378 

5 

0 

(3) Pay of process serving establishment. 40,190 

2 

0 

(4) Travelling allowance 

7,368’ 

10 

0 

(5) House rent allowance 

... 14,549 

11 

3 

(6) Dearness Allowance 

... 1,64,992 

0 

0 

(7) Contingencies 

... 35,604 

2 

1 


Total ... 5,76,505 

12 

4 


The value of judicial stamps sold in the Kolhapur district 
during 1956-57 was Rs. 4,62,608-15-0. 

The Police Department. 


Police. 

Organisation. 


For purposes op police administration the Kolhapur district 
is under the control of the District Superintendent of Police, 
Kolhapur district. The district, is divided into two sub- 
divisions, Northern and Southern, each in charge of a Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer (Assistant Superintendent of Police or 
Deputy Superintendent of Police). Each of these two Sub- 
Divisions contains nine police stations. Northern Sub-Division 
has eight outposts and Southern Sub-Division eleven outposts 
and one sub-post. The head-quarters of the Sub-Divisional 
Police Officers of the Northern Division is at Ichalkaranji and 
that of the Southern Division is at Kolhapur. Each of these 
Sub-divisional Officers is assisted in his work by an Inspector 
whose designation is Circle Police Officer. In addition, one 
Police Inspector in charge of Kolhapur City Police Stations is 
responsible for supervision over them and traffic control in 
the city. 

For political and allied work, there is an Intelligence Branch 
for the whole of the district, and it is in charge of one Police 
Inspector assisted by one Sub-Inspector. 
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There is also a Crime Branch for the district and it is 
in charge of a Sub-Inspector, who is also an assistant to the 
Intelligence Branch. 

For the recruitment and training of the subordinate police 
and other branches of work, there is one Inspector who is 
designated as Home Police Inspector. Arms, ammunition and 
other equipment are distributed from District Headquarters by 
the Reserve Sub-Inspector under the supervision of the Home 
Police Inspector. 

Before the integration of the Kolhapur State, the Police 
personnel in the district numbered 45 officers and 1,376 men. 
The total sanctioned strength in 1956 was as under: — 

Permanent. Temporary. 


(1) District Superintendent of Police. 

1 

. . . 

(2) Sub-Divisional Police officer 

2 


(3) Police Inspectors 

4 

1 

(4) Sub-Inspectors of Police 

28 

11 

(5) Unarmed Head Constables (foot). 

150 

60 

(6) Armed Head Constables (foot) ... 

84 

19 

(7) Unarmed Constables (foot) 

417 

167. 

(8) Armed Constables (foot) 

374 

103 

(9) Wireless Operators 

2 

2 

(10) Head Wirelsss Operator 

... 

1 


Total ... 1,062 364 


Grand Total ... 1,426 

This gives a permanent force of 35 officers and 1,027 men and 
a temporary force of 12 officers and 352 men. 

Of the temporary strength, one Sub-Iispector and 11 unarmed 
head constables have been sanctioned for the Village Defence 
Organization. The remaining temporary staff is part and parcel 
of the permanent strength and is likely to be made permanent 
in due course. This strength also includes three Sub-Inspectors, 
eight Head Constables and 30 Police Constables (unarmed 
Branch), which is sanctioned for prohibition and excise work. 

The total cost of the police for 1956 was Rs. 19,04,602. The 
sanctioned strength of the police worked out at one police- 
man to 2 square miles and 921 persons. 

The duties of the various members of the police force are 
arranged according to the importance of their rank. 

The District Superintendent of Police, who is executive head 
of the police force, .is invested with the direction and control 
of the police under the command and control of the District 
Magistrate. His primary duties are to keep the force under his 
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control properly trained, efficient and contended and to ensure, 
by constant supervision, that the prevention, investigation and 
detection of crime in his district are properly and efficiently 
dealt with by police force. He has to move freely among the 
people and ascertain their needs generally and has to be 
in constant touch both with the public and vrith his 
subordinates. During his regular tours he inspects every police 
station and outpost in the district once in a year. He visits 
the scenes of really serious offences where organised crime is 
indicated or organised gangs are at work as well as offences which 
affect markedly the general peace and quiet of the district. 


The Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police, i.e.. officers in charge of Sub-Divisions, are 
responsible for all crime work in their charges. Under the 
general orders of the District Superintendent of Police, they 
are responsible for the efficiency and discipline of the officers 
and men in their Divisions and hold detailed inspections of 
police stations and outposts in their charge at regular 
intervals. 


In the rural charge, the Inspector designated as Circle Police 
Officer is attached to the Sub-Division. Chosen for the post 
owing to his ability to deal with crime and cr imin als he is 
employed practically and entirely on crime work and the 
supervision of bad characters and gangs in his Sub-Division- 
Ke superrises and co-ordinates the crime work of different 
police stations in his Sub-Division. 

The City Police Inspector in charge of the City Division 
performs the same duties as those of Inspector in the rural 
police stations. 


The Home Inspector of Police is the Superintendent of the 
office of the District Superintendent of Police. Ke is responsible 
for opening the post of the District Superintendent of Police. 
He supervises the work of the Headquarters police during the 
absence of the District Superintendent of Police and the Sub- 
D ’visional Police Officer, disposing of routine and miscellaneous 
correspondence work, holding proceedings on articles of 
clothing and accoutrements etc., received from firms anu 
Government Supply Departments, checking and initialling 
account papers and signing all vouchers as P- A. to District 
Superintendent of Police. 

The Sub-Insoeetor of Police Is the officer in charge oi toe 
police station.* He is responsible for the prevention ana 
detection of crime in his charge and for seeing that the orders 
of the superiors are carried out and the discipline of the police 
under him is properly maintained. 


};<■*! U'li'tMi nir.Tiurr 
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.no subject in the orders of the Sub- 
jjv.jv;-in;r over the;;*, and of the superior officers of the 

p-.Oicv i vci-. They : t - to ioport to the Sub-Inspector all 
c;;nv ;:j tlsrir beat-* and nb-o to assist him in investigation 
and d' tic ta n <>f ciime. When m charge of n particular post 
.■ r «.-;:.*!•* of vdingi:*. the Head Constable acts in all police 
m.v.Ur: rone* r: with the heads of the village police. When 

attached *.<■• the police station, he holds the charge in the absence 
of the Sub-Inspector and looks to all routine work including 
:n\v.tu at; on of crime. 


Tin- constable;, pm form such duties as they may be ordered 
by the Head Constables and superior police officers to perform. 


Prior to the lath August 1P-I7. Assistant Superintendents of 
Pob.ee were recruited in England and India by the Secretary 
of State for India in accordance with rule? made by him from 
time to timi . Since that date the power to recruit them for 
appointment in connection with affairs of the Union or of 
any State has been vested by Article 309 of the Constitution 
of India in the President or such other person as he may 
direct. Accordingly a new service called the Indian Police 
Service has been constituted, to which recruitment is made as 
follows; — 

Not more than 25 per cent, of the superior posts in the total 
number of posts allotted to the State are filled by the State 
Government by promotion of members of the Maharashtra Police 
Service and all the remaining posts out of the total number 
allotted arc filled by direct recruitment of persons selected on 
the results of a competitive examination held by or under the 
authority of the Union Public Service Commission and appointed 
to the service by the State Government. 

On recruitment to the Indian Police Service, candidates are 
deputed for training to the Central Police Training College at 
Mount Abu. On passing out from the College, the candidates 
arc required to pass a test in Police Regulations, Accounts and 
certain other subjects in their relation to the working of the 
Police Department in the State. 

Ordinarily Inspectors of Police are appointed by promotion 
from the lower rank of the police, and no candidate is recruited 
direct. If, however, it is considered to recruit a direct candi- 
date, the power to make such recruitment has been delegated 
to the Inspector-General of Police, the selection being made by 
a Board consisting of (1) the Inspector General of Police, 
(2) the Director of Public Instruction, (3) a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, nominated by the Inspector-General of 
Police, and (4) a member of the Maharashtra Public Service 
Commission. 
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Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector 
General of Police both by the promotion of officers from the 
lower ranks of the District Police Force and by direct recruit- 
ment. Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from 
outside the Police or from the Police Department. These 
candidates are in the first instance selected for training in the 
Police Training School, as Sub-Inspectors. The selection is 
made by a Selection Board consisting of the Inspector General 
of Police assisted by a committee of Deputy Inspector General, 
and the Principal, Police Training School. 

Appointments of head constables are made by the District 
Superintendent of Police, ordinarily by promotion from 
among constables with approved service. Direct appointments 
as head constables are also made with the sanction of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police of the range. 

Selection of candidates for appointment as constables is 
made by the District Superintendent of Police. Men from the 
district are generally preferred as they are more likely to have 
local knowledge and to be able to move about and make 
enquiries unobserved. Recruits for the Armed as well as 
Unarmed Branches are posted to District Headquarters where 
they receive training in drill, musketry, law and other police 
duties, under the direct personal control and supervision of 
the Reserve Sub-Inspector. They are required to pass an 
examination before being posted to police stations. 

There are two sections of the Police force, Armed and 
Unarmed. The armed section in 1956 consisted of 103 Head 
Constables and 477 Constables i.e., a total of 580 men. The 
armed force is mainly allotted the duties of guarding jails 
and lock-ups and escorting prisoners and treasure. The 
unarmed police are drilled to give them an upright and manly 
bearing and to enable them to turn, march and salute smartly 
and correctly. They are taught squad drill and physical 
exercises without arms. The Armed Police are instructed in 
squad drill, physical drill with and without arms, rifle and 
firing exercise, bayonet practice- and fighting, riot drill, dacoit 
operations, guard and sentry duty, skirmishing, ceremonial 
musketry etc. 

Officers and almost all Policemen were literate in the year 
1956. 

The armament of the Kolhapur District Police in 1956 
consisted of 581 rifles of -303 bore, 530 muskets of *410 bore, 
65 revolvers (21— *455 bore, and 44— '38 bore). There were also 
5 carbine machines (Thompson). The district had in 1956 
a fleet of 16 motor vehicles including one motor cycle. 

There is a Wireless Station at the District Headquarters with 
one Head Wireless Operator and four Wireless operators working 
at the station. 
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A skeleton staff of three Sub-Inspectors, eight Head 
Constables and ."0 Police Constables (unarmed) has been 
sanctioned for the district for prohibition and excise work. 
In 1956. the Police had to deal with 1.319 cases under the 
prohibition law. as against 1,240 in 1955; 1,366 in 1954; and 
1.301 in 1953. Tiie number of persons convicted in 1956 was 
37 per 1.00.000 of population as against 34 in 1955 and 50 in 
1954. Of the convicted persons per one lakh of population 37 had 
committed offences relating to liquor as against 32 in 1955 and 
46 in 1954. Four hundred and eighty-seven persons were 
convicted in 1956 as against 411 in 1955 and 617 in 1954. Of these 
467 persons convicted. 464 had committed offences relating to 
liquor and the remaining 3 were concerned in dope offences. 

No juvenile offender was convicted during the year under 
report as in 1955 and 1954. 

The total number of cases of crimes reported to the police 
during the years 1953 to 1956 are given below: — 

1053 1034 19S5 10SG 

Total No. of cases reported to 
the Police. 3; 911 3,922 4,073 3,349 

Real serious crime including (1) riots, (2) murders, 
(3) attempts at murder, (4) culpable homicide, (5) grievous 
hurt, (6) dacoities, (7) robberies, (8) house breakings and 
thefts and (9) thefts, varied as follows: — 


1953 

• M 

... 1,106 

1954 

... 

... 990 

1955 

... 

... 955 

1956 

... 

... 971 


In 1956, there were seven Police Prosecutors in the district. 
The total number of cases conducted by the prosecuting staff was 
2,265, out of which 684 ended in conviction. The total number 
of cases conducted by the executive staff was 1,411 out of 
which 434 ended in conviction. 

Government quarters have been provided to 865 members of 
the police force in the district. 

The village police organization is constituted under the 
Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867). The administration 
of the village police is vested in the District Magistrate who 
may delegate any portion of it to an Assistant or Deputy 
Collector, being a Magistrate of First Class. There are 1,079 
villages in the district. Each village or a group of villages has 
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a Police Patil. The Police Patil is required to collect informa- 
tion regarding suspicious looking strangers and send it to the 
police station. He has to keep a strict watch over the move- 
ments of notoriously bad characters under surveillance of the 
police. When the patrolling police goes to the village, he has 
to give all the information he possesses about events in the 
village. It is the duty of the Village Police Patil to render 
assistance to any sick traveller and to maintain law and order 
in the village. He is assisted in his work by the village 
watchmen. 

The Kolhapur District Home Guards Unit is a voluntary body 
established to supplement the ordinary police force for the 
protection of persons, property and public safety, and for such 
other service to the public as it may be called upon to perform. 

The Commandant General is in charge of the Home Guards 
organization and under him are Commandants in each 
district, who control the district staff. The appointments of 
the Commandant General and the Commandants are made by 
Government from among suitable non-official gentlemen, and 
the posts are purely honorary, carrying no remuneration. The 
organization is non-political and non-communal. All members 
have, on enrolment, to sign a pledge to the effect that they will 
well and truly serve the Government of Maharashtra without 
fear or affection, malice or ill-will or communal or political 
bias, and will assist to the best of their ability in the main- 
tenance of peace and prevention of crime against person and 
property. 

The Home Guards are trained in squad drill, lathi drill, use 
of arms, control of traffic, elementary lav/, mob fighting, 
unarmed combat and guard and escort drill. They are also 
trained in first aid and fire fighting. They are encouraged to 
take up social work. When called on duty, they enjoy the 
same powers, privileges and protection as an officer of the police 
force appointed under any Act for the time being in force. 
Their functions consist mainly of guarding public buildings, 
patrolling for the prevention of crime and assisting the police 
in their ordinary duties. They are issued with uniform and 
are paid duty allowance at prescribed rates v/henever they are 
called out on duty. 
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district 

and they are working 

at the following centres: — 


N:.n«' >•! I'm!. 

Total stronpth 

«>f cacti unit „ .... 

at tlio cn«l of KuimrJvc. 

IMG. 

1 . 

Kolhapur city 

251 Includes 43 Lady 
Home Guards. 

0 

Kurundwnd 

27 

3. 

Gadhinglaj taluka 

38 


Jnisingpur 

53 

5. 

Kodoli 

58 

6. 

Radhanagari taluka 

43 

1 . 

Kagal taluka 

94 

8. 

Chandgad taluka 

83 Merged from Belgaum 
district into Kolha- 
pur district from 
1st October 1956. 


Total 

... 647 
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A staff of one Sub-Inspector as Village Defence Officer and va,B ^® r y^ ence 
11 Head Constables as Assistant Village Defence Officers has 
been sanctioned for this district, and are assisted by a staff of 
one Joint Village Defence Officer and 11 Joint Assistant Village 
Defence Officers with a view to organising the Village Defence 
Scheme. 

Village Defence Parties have been formed in all the 
1,079 villages in the district. The number of members was 
82,440 at the end of 1956. 


The Jail Department. 


There is only a district prison at Kolhapur. As such 
prisoners convicted and sentenced for a term exceeding three 
months and upto two years are confined in this prison. Casual 
prisoners sentenced and convicted over two years and above from 
the district are transferred to Yeravda Central Prison. Habitual 
prisoners, however, are transferred to Nasik Hoad Central 
Prison. Short-term prisoners with sentences ranging from one 
week to a month are accommodated in the taluka subsidiary 
jails which are about eleven and are located at the following 
places: — 


(1) Ajra. 

(2) Bavda. 

(3) Bhudargad. 

(4) Chandgad. 

(5) Gandhinglaj. 

(6) Hatkanangle. 


(7) Kagal. 

(8) Panhala. 

(9) Radhanagari. 

(10) Shahuwadi. 

(11) Shirol. 


Jails. 
Location of 
Jails. 
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These sub-jails are classified as Class III sub-jails and the 
administration of these sub-jails is in the hands of the- personnel 
from the Revenue Department. 

The sub-jail at Kolhapur City is a Ilnd Class sub- jail where 
a departmental Jailor is working to assist the Superintendent 
of a district jail at Kolhapur. The sub-jail at Ichalkaranji is 
also a Ilnd class head quarter sub-jail where also a departmental 
Jailor is working under the supervision of a Superintendent of 
district jail at Kolhapur. The Jailors at Kolhapur and 
Ichalkaranji are assisted by a clerk and jail guards from the 
department. The number of guarding establishment is 
(unarmed) 20 and (armed) 20 at Kolhapur Sub-Jail, and 
Ichalkaranji Sub-Jail is only two unarmed guards, outside 
guarding is done by the Police Department. 

The prison at Kolhapur is classified as “ District Prison ” 
and is put in charge of a Superintendent. He is assisted by 
jailors, clerks, guards, Maharashtra Medical Service Class HI 
Officer and a compounder. The total number of unarmed guards 
is 36 and that of armed guards 24. The police lock-ups in the 
district are under the direct control of Inspector-General of 
Police, Maharashtra State. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises, subject to the 
orders of the State Government general control and superinten- 
dence of all prisons and jails in the State. He is assisted by 
the Deputy Inspector-General, Personal Assistant, Superinten- 
dent of Jail Industries and other office staff members. 

The Executive Officer in charge of a central or district 
prison is the Superintendent who is vested with the executive 
management of the prison in all matters relating to internal 
economy, discipline, labour, punishment and control generally 
subject to the orders and authority of the Inspector-General. 
Under him are subordinate Executive Officers (like Deputy 
Superintendent, Jailors, Subhedars, Jamadars etc. and minis- 
terial subordinates like steward, head clerk, senior clerk etc.). 
In addition there are other subordinates like medical officer, 
compounders, nursing orderly etc., also at each one of the 
central and district prisons in the State. The Convict Officers 
i.e., prisoners promoted to the ranks of convict overseers and 
night watchmen under the Jail Rules assist the jail guards in 
their executive duties. The services of well behaved convict 
overseers are being utilized now for doing patrolling duty 
outside the sleeping barracks but inside the jail at night time. 
The main wall and the outer yards are always manned for duty 
by the guarding staff. 

The post of Inspector-General is generally filled in by the 
appointment of an I. C. S. or I. A. S. officer or by promotion 
from amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the 
Superintendent of Central Prison i.e., including the holder of 
the post of the Deputy Inspector General or by transfer of 
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tendsnts. jailors, stewards, clerks etc. The examination is 
conducted by the Public Service Commission. Bombay for 
Superintendents including Superintendent of Jail Industries. 
Jailors in Grades I and II and for members of the clerical cadre 
from Senior Clerk onvards and by the Inspector-General of 
Prisons for Jailors Grade HE. Junior Clerks and technical stag. 


A Physical Training Instructor visits the Jails in the State in 
rotation and imparts training in drill, games and other physical 
activities both to the inmates of the jail and also to the Jail 
Guards. 


GcirdL-iz 


Thus it vriii be seen that due care has been taken to see 
that ever* jail officer and every jail subordinate gets an 
adequate opportunity to acquaint himsel f vrith the theoretical 
as veil as practical sides of his duties, so that he can discharge 
them quite satisfactorily. The training programme has in fact 
gained an important place in the jaii administration vhich is 
aiming at giving a material shape to the cherished idea of 
I.Iahatma Gandhi that " imprisonment should primarily aim at 
treating a prisoners diseased mind since the crime vrhich he 
commits is but a sign of a diseased mind, and also making him 
fit to go into society after his release to lead an honest life." 

A part of the guarding establishment is armed. Tnis section 
serves as a reserve guard to reinforce the 'unarmed guards in 

2 TC _ j T m __ • ? . aT /ir TT"5 



head-quarter 

Deuartment. This 

... .. — — * ~ guards from the Police Department 

for guarding duty at certain jails besides being uneconomical 


_ red .guards 

the Jail Department. The departmental armed guards are 
detailed at Kolhapur jail. The unarmed guards at all tr.e 
Jails in the State except Taluka rub-jails belong to the ^ Jan 
Denartment. One or more Jail guards are deputed at nead 
quarter sub-jails from the nearest Central, District or Special 
Prisons. The period of deputation dees not usually exceed three 
vears vrith out ootainins snecffic sanction or the inspec^o.- 
General for extension. They vrear a prescribes uniform and 
carrv vrith them vhile on duty only a baton vhich also is 
very sparingly used nov-a-days. 
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No post o£ Matron is sanctioned for the Kolhapur District 
Prison, Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji sub-jails but the Superin- 
tendent is empowered to engage matron locally whenever 
a woman prisoner is admitted to jail. Services of the matron 
arc dispensed with as soon as the woman prisoner is discharged 
from jail and an extra establishment statement is submitted 
in her (i.c. matron's) case to the Inspector-General for sanction 
under rule 79(7) of the Manual of Financial Powers. 

No Medical staff is sanctioned for head quarter sub-jails but 
the Maharashtra Medical Service Officer in charge of the local 
Government dispensary or the medical officer attached to the 
Local Board or Municipal dispensary stationed at or nearest to 
the place where the sub-jail is situated is deemed to be the 
medical officer of the jail. lie receives no extra pay for the 
jail duty but is entitled to an allowance of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 p.m. 
if the daily average number of prisoners in the jail exceeds 40 or 
SO respectively. He has to visit the sub-jail regularly at least 
twice in a week and also at such other times as he may be sent 
for to attend cases of serious illness or to examine newly 
admitted prisoners. A small stock of medicines is always kept 
in the sub-jail office to treat minor cases of illness etc. and serious 
cases arc transferred to the local Government dispensary for 
treatment. 

Prisoners are classified as Class I or Class II after taking 
into consideration their status in society and also the nature 
of the offence. They are further classified as casuals, habituals, 
undertrials, and security or detenus. There is no separate class 
of political prisoners but certain rules which do not allow the 
grant of facilities and privileges on the score of length of 
sentence are relaxed in their favour under the specific orders of 
Government. Prisoners are also grouped as “short termers, 
medium termers and long termers.” Prisoners with a sentence 
upto three months are classed as short-termers, those sentenced 
to three months and above but upto two years are classified 
as medium termers and those sentenced to two years and above 
as long termers. The short termers are given deterrent treat- 
ment. while in the case of medium and long termers paramount 
importance is given to the reformation of the prisoner. Head 
quarter sub-jails are meant for the confinement of short-term 
prisoners and undertrial prisoners only. 

A Jail Reforms Committee was appointed by Government 
in 1946 and in their report dated August 1947, the Committee 
made several recommendations to Government calculated to 
conduce to the reformation of the prisoner and Government 
•accepted many of those recommendations. The rules for the 
treatment have been liberalized. The regulations regarding 
corporal punishment have been tightened and whipping as 
a jail punishment is now to be awarded in exceptional cases 
after obtaining prior sanction of Government. Punishments of. 
penal diet and gunny clothing have been abolished. Rules 
about letters and interviews have also. been liberalised. 

(o.o.r.) L-C Vf 7C8— 45 
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chapter 14. Jail canteens have been opened in main jails only ; where 
r. eatables, drinks, fruits etc. are available for sale to prisoners out 

Jails. of their earnings. The canteen thus serves as an incentive to 
Canteens. prisoners to work and earn wages. * 


Canteen profits accruing from canteen transactions are 
utilized for purchase of articles like radios, books, accessories 
for staging plays and such articles to promote welfare of 
prisoners. 


Remission of Only long-termers come within the ambit of the rules on the 
sentence. subject. Prisoners confined in the main prison are granted 
liberal remissions which are classified as below: — 

(1) Ordinary remission. 

(2) Annual good conduct remission. 

(3) Special remission. 

(4) Blood donation remission. 

(5) Remission for conservancy work. 

(6) Remission for physical training. 


Work. 


In addition State remission is awarded by Government on 
occasions of public rejoicing. It is granted unconditionally and 
cannot be forfeited under any circumstances. 

Work is arranged according to the prisoner’s health. On 
admission the prisoner is examined by the medical officer who 
classifies him as fit for light, medium or hard labour. The 
Work Allotment Committee is constituted for Central District 
Jails, the members of which have to take into account health 
conditions of the prisoners, their aptitude, past experience etc. 
and assign suitable work for newly admitted prisoners with 
a sentence of six months and above. Any changes in the work 
so allotted to prisoners by the committee have to be effected 
only with the concurrence of the members of the Committee. 
No such committee is to be appointed for short term prisoners. 
The following are the industries in which prisoners are engaged 
during the period of their imprisonment at the Kolhapur 
District Prison: — 

(1) Hand loom weaving. 

(2) Pitloom weaving. 

(3) Laundry. 

(4) Carpentry. 

(5) Gardening. 


raj-wnt of Long term and medium term prisoners, so also security and 
undertrial prisoners who volunteer to work are paid l/5th of 
the wages, which are paid normally for similar work outside, 
provided they complete their daily quota of task to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities concerned. 
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A prisoner may be released on parole in cases of serious 
illness or dcatli of any member of his family or his nearest 
relative or for any other sufficient cause. The period spent on 
parole will not count as part of the sentence. 

Tlic prisoner who desires to be released on parole has to 
submit his application to the Jail Superintendent who has to 
endorse his remarks thereon and submit one copy thereof 
direct to Government and one copy to the Inspector-General of 
Prisons along with the normal roll of the prisoner concerned. 
Prisoners who apply for parole on false grounds or who abuse 
the concession or commit breaches of any of the conditions of 
parole arc liable to be punished. Enquiries as regards genuine- 
ness or otherwise of the grounds advanced in the application are 
made through the local Revenue and Police Officers. 

Prisoners with a sentence of one year and above are entitled 
to being released on furlough for a period of two weeks which 
will be counted as a part of his sentence. 

A Board ol Visitors composing officials and non-official 
visitors is appointed for every head quarter sub-jail and taluka 
sub-jails. There are ordinarily four non-official visitors 
for head quarter sub-jails out of which two are 
members of the Maharashtra Legislature is made for a period not 
exceeding three years. Persons who in the opinion of Govern- 
ment are interested in the Prison administration and are likely 
to take interest in the welfare of prisoners both while they are 
in prison and after their release are nominated by Government 
on the Board of Visitors on the recommendation of the District 
Magistrate concerned and the Inspector-General of Prisons. 

The Chairman of the Board of Visitors who is usually the 
District Magistrate of the District arranges for a weekly visit 
to the prison by one of the members of the Board. Quarterly 
meetings of the whole Board are convened. Non-official 
visitors are also allowed to visit prison on any day at any time 
during the day in addition to the weekly visit arranged by the 
Chairman. The Board records in the Visitor’s Book its observa- 
tions on the result of the detailed inspection of the Jails. Any 
remark at the quarterly meeting or at the weekly visits 
deserving special and prompt disposal is immediately forwarded 
by the Superintendent, to the Inspector-General for necessary 
orders. Other remarks made by the visitors and the quarterly 
committee of visitors are forwarded immediately after the end 
of the month by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General 
for necessary orders. Other remarks made by the visitors and 
the quarterly committee of visitors are forwarded immediately 
after the end of the month by the Superintendent to the 
Insnector-general with such remarks as he may desire to 
offer. ... • 

(a,o.r.) l-c Vf 70S — iSa 
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In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each 
3'ard by the prisoners themselves, and the jailor and the 
Superintendent consult the committee which is known in jail 
parlance as “ Jail Panchayat Committee ” in matters of discipline 
and general welfare of prisoners. 

Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who are 
ignorant of the three R’s under the supervision of literate 
convicts and paid teachers appointed only at some of 
the main jails in the State. Regular annual examinations are 
held in the jail by the Deputy Educational Inspectors. As 
remuneration for conducting literacy classes in jail, an amount 
is received as grant-in-aid from the Education Department. 
25 per cent, of which is given to the convict teachers as an 
encouragement after the quarterly examinations of the 
students (prisoners) are held and the rest of the amount is 
utilized towards the purchase of books, boards etc. required for 
the literacy classes. Films of educational and reformative values 
are also exhibited by the District Regional Publicity Officer 
concerned. 

Utmost precautions are taken in treating the prisoners suffering 
from various diseases. As such Jail Hospitals are equipped 
with all possible requirements, special tyqjes of diseases are 
attended to with due care. All possible measures are taken 
against the spread of epidemics. Prisoners suffering from skin 
and other contagious diseases are admitted into the hospital and 
are not allowed to mix freely with other prisoners. 

Washing soda and hair oil are issued to prisoners once a week. 
In addition, those doing conservancy work and employed as 
cooks are issued soap once a week at Government cost. 

The daily Jail routine extends from 5-15 a.m. to 9-30 p.m. The 
actual working hours are from 8-15 a.m. to 10-45 a.m. and 
11-45 a.m. to 4-15 p.m. i.e., 7 hours in all and other parts of 
routine include time for meditation, congregational prayer s, 
physical training, games, social adjustments, talks, singing of 
devotional songs, education classes and reading of news-papers 
and books. Central and district prisons in the State have 
extensive factories comprising various sections like Textile, 
Carpentry, Smithy, Ivlochi etc. Prisoners in headquarter sub- 
jails are employed in gardens attached to the Jail. Prison 
services include sweeping of barracks, kitchen, conservancy etc. 
and works like manufacture of narrow tape, cot tape etc. 
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The authorised accommodation and daily average population 
of Kolhapur District Prison and Kolhapur Sub-jail and Ichal- 
karanji Sub-jail in Kolhapur Dstrict for the year 1957 was as 
under: — 


1 

Name the .Tail. 

Sanctioned nccnmmodn* 
lion. 

Daily average number 
lor the year 1057. 


Mole-!. 

Women.! Total. \ 

\ 1 

Mates. jWonicn. 

Total. 

I 

1. Kollinjnir I)i«triM 

I 

lit 

1 •• | 

lit i 

™ ! .. 

174 

2. Kolhapur Pub-Jail 

101 

SI 1 

« j 

100 | 3 

109 

3. Ichalkaranji Suit-Jail ..' 

•12 

i i 

•12 

t 

27 ! 

1 

27 


Juveniles and Beggars Department. 

In Maharashtra State there are three pieces of social 
legislation the aim of which is to protect children and to prevent 
juveniles, adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual 
criminals, and they are: — (1) the Bombay Children Act 
(LXXI of 1948) ; (2) the Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII of 
1929) ; and (3) the Bombay Probation of Offenders Act (XIX of 
1939). While the Children Act deals with children below 
16 years of age, the Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents 
between 16 and 21, and- the Probation of Offenders Act 
provides for offenders of any age, especially those between 21 
and 25 and those who have not committed offences punishable 
with death or transportation for life. In addition, there is the 
Bombay Habitual Offenders Restriction Act (LI of 1947). This 
Act was passed with a view to making provision for restricting 
the movements of habitual offenders, for requiring them to 
report themselves, and for placing them in settlements. 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws 
relating to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation 
of children and youthful offenders and also for the trial of 
youthful offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes 
of children, viz., (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living 
in immoral surroundings and those in moral danger ; 
(2) uncontrollable children who have been reported as such by 
their parents ; (3) children, especially female children, who 
have been used to begging and other purposes by mercenary 
persons ; and (4) young delinquents who either in the company 
or at the instigation of older persons or by themselves have 
committed offences under the various laws of the land. Such 
children are taken charge of either by the police or by officers 
known as probation officers and in most cases are kept in 
remand homes. A remand home is primarily meant as 
a place where a child can be safely accommodated during the 
period its case is being considered. It is also meant to be 
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a centre where a child’s character and behaviour can be minutely 
observed and its needs fully provided for by wise and careful 
consideration. After enquiries regarding their home conditions 
and antecedents have been completed, they are placed before 
special courts known as “juvenile courts”, and dealt with 
according to the provisions of the Children Act. If the home 
conditions are found to be satisfactory, and if what is needed is 
only friendly guidance and supervision, then the children are 
restored to their parents and placed under the supervision of 
a trained probation officer. If the home conditions are unwhole- 
some and uncongenial, the children are committed to institu- 
tions known as “ certified schools ” or “ fit person institutions ”. 
“ Fit person ” includes any association established for the recep- 
tion or protection of children. At these schools or institutions 
the children receive training according to their individual 
aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy, book-binding, tailoring, agricul- 
ture, poultry-farming, goat-rearing, gardening, cane-work, 
knitting, etc. Youthful offenders, when implicated in any offence 
along with adult offenders, have to be tried separately in 
juvenile courts without the paraphernalia of criminal courts. 
The technique employed in juvenile courts is entirely different 
from that in adult courts. Penal terms are avoided, and even 
the word “punishment” has been dropped from the enactment 
in describing the treatment to be meted out. The children are 
regarded only as victims of circumstances or of adults. 

Adolescent criminals coming under jthe Borstal Schools Act 
are sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, 
Dharwar. This Institution now comes under the Mysore 
Government on account of the States Reorganization. Factory 
work and agriculture form two main heads of vocational 
training. Weaving; manufacture of furniture, stationery and 
buttons ; and smithy are some of the other vocations taught. 
The adolescents sent to this school are given such individual 
training and other instruction and are subjected to such 
disciplinary and moral influences as will conduce to their 
reformation. However, boys found to be too incorrigible or 
unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are transferred to 
the Juvenile Section of the Prison at Yeravda. Similarly, if the 
Inspector General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in the 
Juvenile Section can be better treated to his advantage if he is 
sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain 
period of residence in the institutions to which they are sent 
and have acquired some proficiency in a trade are released under 
a licence as prescribed in the Rules, are allowed to live in their 
homes, or, if they are destitute, in “ After-care hostels ” 
(institutions run by non-official agencies) under supervision, and 
efforts are also made to find employment for them. 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments 
mentioned above, machinery both official and non-official, is 
provided. The non-official machinery is provided by the 
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Tl.r . :.;.fr,ry ;• ih<- JuveniS** and Beggars Department. 

**:;tvl If' .‘■4. t?;c :.:•<• Depar tnvnt. *v; it was then known, was 
r-ntr ■ :!i )y the Kdneatit j; Department, but from April 193-3, 
;t *. *. t .- .*■«.* v* Backward C 1 ;» :■ ■: Department under the 

ct nt:<J f i t!.r- 3 ;t !:*.<■ Department. The Backward Class Officer 
v,:,t «>* • itm.-it* j Chuf Inspector of Certified Schools. In 
rlj 3 th«- .*dm;f,”t:atjt.:i of th<- Bombay Beggars Act 
(XMIli ti :9!. r >*. *.v..' adtlcd to the dulses of the Backward Class 
Officer. work mcjc.v.ed and the Backward Class Officer 
tcuM not b- errjx et*-d to devote much attention to the expan- 
sion o! work tmd« r the social laws relating to children, from the 
J-.:v«-nile Branch, the Maharashtra State Probation and After- 
rare A'.: oriaJjon, and the Beggars Branch were divorced from the 
control of the Backward Class Officer from June, 1947 and 
three- brandies were constituted into a separate depart- 
ment called *■ the .Juveniles and Beggars Department” under 
a full-time- Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and Chief 
Inspector of Certified Institutions. This Officer is under the 
control of the Labour and Social Welfare Department of the 
Secretariat so far as the administration of the Children Act 
and the* Bombay Beggars Act is concerned. The Home Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat, which deals with the Probation of 
Offenders Act, guides and controls his activities in relation to 
that Act. 


So far ns the Kolhapur District is concerned, the Beggars Act 
has not yet been applied to any pnrt of it. There are no institu- 
tions for beggars either run by Government or certified under 
the Act in the District of Kolhapur. 


The Children Act was applied in 1949 to the area comprised 
in the District of Kolhapur. 

A probation officer of the Government cadre is deputed by 
the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools to the District 
Probation and After-Care Association, Kolhapur. He has to 
assist the Juvenile Court Magistrate in disposing of the cases 
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CHAPTER 14. under the Bombay Children Act. He has to work as Superin- 

Jnstie» and Peace * enc * ent Remand Home and also to attend to the routine 
Jcvrsn-xs asd' work of the Association. 

Beggaes . . , , . „ 

DEpAE-nir^r. The duties of probation officers are— 

^eirforc? t0 (1) to study the children that are brought before the 
legislation. Juvenile Court and to submit reports regarding them to the 
court suggesting a treatment programme ; 

(2) to supervise the children placed under their supervision 
by the Juvenile Court ; 

(3) to conduct inquiries regarding applications received by 
the Juvenile Court ; 

(4) to conduct the inquiries referred to the District Proba- 
tion and After-Care Association by other institutions in respect 
of children and beggars ; 

(5) to conduct inquiries regarding children proposed to be 
released on licence from different certified schools and the 
Borstal School, Dhanvar. and to supervise such children as 
are released on licence ; 

(6) to conduct inquiries and supervision work under the 
Probation of Offenders Act ; and 

(7) to do propaganda work to further the objects of the 
legislation relating to children and youthful offenders. 

Although the Act contemplates the establishment of 
a separate Juvenile Court in each district, no full-time Magis- 
trate as yet has been appointed for Kolhapur. The local Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class, at Kolhapur works as the Presiding 
Officer of the Juvenile Court. The Juvenile Court is held once 
a week in the Remand Home to dispose of cases under the 
Bombay Children Act. One or two lady honorary magistrates 
advise the Presiding Officer of the Juvenile Court in respect of 
the disposal of cases under trial. 

There is a Remand Home for Boys in Kolhapur near the 
Padmala Comer run by the District Probation and After-Care 
Association. The District Association has its own new buildings 
for Remand Home for boys only. Girls are remanded in the 
Karvir Anathashram (Anath Mahilashram). Kolhapur. 


C?rii£e*S 

Sriool*. 

Fit Person 
Inst-tntiozs. 


There are no Certified Schools in the Kolhapur District. 

There are following four Fit Person Institutions in this 
district: — 


(1) Hindu Kanya Chhatralaya. Kolhapur. 

(2) Mahatma* Gandhi Vasatigriha. Camp 
Kolhapur. 

(3) Anath Mahilashram, Kolhapur. 

(4) Shri Swami Vivekanand Shikshan 
Budhwar. Kolhaour. 


Rukadi. District 

Samstha. June 
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Tr.df w;, • j.u umfoim, system of land assessment upto the 
! t i U '-i. when Kami no Tndpatri undertook the work of 
me.v.-mmg th<* land which is called “ Dagnwari Mojani" and 
dote: mining th«* c lassification value of each piece of land to fix 
the arer-munt. Hut it was not based on any scientific basis. 
The land t«-vcm:e system then prevailing in the Slate was 
a kind of rayatwari. under which an annual agreement was 
entered into with the individual cultivator who had to pay 
rent only for the lands which he cultivated with the further 
concession that he was entitled to abatement should he prove 
that they wore not productive. The management of the State 
came under Hritirh supervision in 1044, and Mr. G. S. A. 
Anderson, serving in the Revenue Survey of British India 
was appointed Political Agent of Kolhapur. Mr. Anderson had 
the original survey and settlement carried out by the British 
Survey Department between 1869 and 1895. Similarly the 
revision survey and settlement works were entrusted to the 
British Survey Department in 1898 and were completed in 1906. 

The charge of boundary marks was devolved on the Collector 
(Sarsubha) as per Section 124, Land Revenue Code, Revision 
Survey Settlement. Some lalukas in which revision survey 
rates were introduced in 1890 became ripe for settlement in 
1920. The Record of Rights was introduced in two mahals and 
Pot Hissas wore to be measured to complete the work in all 
its aspects. To undertake all this work under their control the 
Ex-Kolhapur State Government started their own Survey 
department in 1928. 
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Thus the whole of the district, though formed of former 
State and Jahagiri villages, has been scientifically surveyed, 
classified and settled as stated above, except 33 former Bavada 
Jahagir villages. As regards introduction of settlement in these 
villages, the work is in progress (September 1957. The survey 
and classification work has been completed. 

The current settlements have long expired in almost all the 
talukas of the 'district and they are due for further revision 
settlement. 

Survey was done by chain and cross staff. The unit of area 
is the English acre with its sub-divisions like gunthas etc. i.e., 
121 square yards equal to one guntha and 40 gunthas make an 
acre. The area of each survey number is separately entered 
in the land records under an indicative number. That of the 
sub-division too is so entered under an indicative number 
subordinate to that of the survey number of which it is 
a portion. 

Accurate village maps have been prepared for all surveyed 
villages showing the survey numbers and their boundary marks 
and other topographical details such as roads, nallas, trees, 
forests, wells etc. From these village maps, taluka and district 
maps were constructed on a scale of 1" = 2 miles. 

The main classes of lands recognised were dry crop, 
garden and rice and each field as classified with reference to 
the texture of the soil, its depth and deteriorating factors, 
extra advantages, if any, and distance from the village market. 
In the case of rice and garden lands in addition to the soil 
factor, the water factor was also classified in consideration of 
the duration of the water supply and kind of crops grown. 
The classification value was expressed in terms of annas, 
16 annas representing the standard. The soil classification 
as originally made and confirmed at revision or made during 
the revision survey is final and no general reclassification of 
soil is made again at any further revision settlement 
(section 106, Land Revenue Code). However in case of physical 
deterioration the holder is entitled to reclassification of his 
lands and consequent reduction of assessment. 

All improvements made at the cost of the holder are exempt 
from taxation for a period of 30 years immedately preceding 
the year in which settlement is introduced (section 117-H, 
L. R. C.). Thereafter they are liable to taxation. 

The whole district has been surveyed and settled. The 
maximum groups proposed in any one taluka are eight. 
The standard rates represent the normal assessment per 
acre of land in a group of that of 16 annas classification value. 
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After the rates arc sanctioned by Government, the assessment 
of each holding is calculated with reference to its relative 
classification value. The following note describes the proce- 
dure of settlement and assessment current in the Bombay 
State at present (December, 1957): — 

Prior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by 
administrative orders of Government under the Land Revenue 
Code. The settlement procedure was first brought on to the 
Statute Book under the Amendment Act, 1939 (Bombay XX 
of 1939). Under the Land Revenue Code Amendment Act 
(XXVIII of 1956) certain changes have been made in the settle- 
ment procedure. The changes in brief involve a shift in 
emphasis from the general economc conditions of the area 
and rental values to the prevalent prices and yields of principal 
crops. The various provisions governing the settlement proce- 
dure are contained in Chapter VIII-A of the Land Revenue 
Code and Chapter III-A of the Land Revenue Rules. The 
prescribed procedure is, in brief, as under: — 

“ Settlement ” is defined as the result of operations conducted 
in a zone in order to determine the land revenue assessment 
[Section 117-C(1)]. 

“Zone” is defined as a local area comprising a taluka or 
a group of talukas or portions thereof of one or more districts, 
which is contiguous and homogeneous in respect of: — 

(i) Physical configuration, 

(ii) Climate and rainfall, 

(iii) Principal crops grown in the area, and 

(iv) Soil characteristics. 

[Section 117 C(l-A)]. 

The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government 
under Section 18, Land Revenue Code) examines fully the past 
revenue history of the zone with a view to assessing the general 
effect of the incidence of assessment on the economic condi- 
tions of the zone. He then proceeds to divide the lands to be 
settled into groups and fixes the standard rates for each class of 
land in such groups. 

The groups are formed on a consideration of the following 
obligatory factors viz.: — 

(i) Physical configuration, 

(ii) Climate and rainfall, 

(iii) Prices and 

( iv ) Yield of principal crops. 
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After taking into account the objections, the Collector chapter 15. 
forwards the Settlement Officer’s report to the State Govern- 
ment through the Settlement Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records, with his remarks (Section 117-K). 


Tiie settlement report together with the objections and the 
recommendations of the Bombay Revenue Tribunal is required 
to be placed on the table of each chamber of the Legislature 
and the proposals can be discussed in the Legislature 
(Section 117-L). 
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Thereupon, the State Government passes final orders on the 
settlement report (Section 117-L) and, after a notice of the 
orders has been given in the prescribed manner, the settlement 
is deemed to have been introduced (Section 117-0). 


The assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case 
of an original settlement is determined by the application of 
the standard rates to the classification value of the land through 
the medium of Jantris (table of calculation) prepared by the 
Superintendent of Land Records, and in the case of a revision 
settlement, it is worked out by increasing or decreasing the 
old assessment in the same proportion as there is an increase 
or decrease in the new standard rates over the old ones 
(Land Revenue Rule, 19-H). 

A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 years 
(Section 117-E). 

Government may, after the expiry of every ten years from 
the date on which settlement was introduced under Section 117-0, 
enhance or reduce the assessment on lands in any zone by 
placing a surcharge or granting a rebate on the assessment by 
reference to the alterations of prices of the principal crops in 
such zone (Section 117-M). 

Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Govern- 
ment can be assessed during the currency of the settlement. 
(Section 117-Q). 


The Record of Rights Law (contained in chapter X of the Record of Rights. 
Land Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913 in the Union area 
and it was introduced in the former State areas in 1928 
except the Jahagiri villages. The introduction of Record of 
Rights work in the Revenue Department under the Post-War 
Reconstruction Scheme No. 75, in 288 Jahagiri villages is in 
progress. According to Section 135-B (i) of the Land 
Revenue Code, the Record' of Rights contains the following 
particulars: — 

(a) the names of all persons who are holders, occupants, 
owners or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the rent or 
revenue thereof ; 



i) n-f,* 
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(iu) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of Record 
of Rights and of the periodical inspection of the boundary 
marks ; 

(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations ; 

(vi) to organise and cany out village site and city surveys 
and arrange for their proper maintenance ; 

(vii) to undertake special surveys for private individuals 
or for public bodies (such as survey of inam villages, 
surveys in connection with railway, municipal and local 
boards, community projects, town planning schemes, exten- 
sion of village sites etc., and for the defence and other 
Government departments ; 

(viii) to maintain up-to-date all village maps and to 
reprint and arrange for their supply to various depart- 
ments for administrative purposes and for sale to the 
public ; 

(ix) to train the revenue officers in survey and settlement 
matters ; and 

(no) to undertake the survey of pot hissas. 

In addition to the normal duties of the Department referred 
to in the foregoing para, this department is, at present 
(September, 1957) entrusted with the execution of three 
major schemes viz. schemes No. 74, 75 and 77-A, under the 
Five-Year Post-war Reconstruction Plan. 

The pre-merger situation and organisation is given above 
in detail. After merger, the District Inspector of Land Records, 
Kolhapur, is the principal officer in charge of the 
Land Records department in the district. He is a gazetted 
officer (of the Mamlatdar’s rank) appointed by the Settlement 
Commissioner and Director of Land Records and is directly 
subordinate to the Superintendent, Land Records, Poona 
Circle, in all technical matters. He is also a subordinate of the 
Collector of Kolhapur and has to carry out all administrative 
orders of the Collector of the district in the matter of survey 
and land records. 

His present subordinate staff after merger comprises of: — 

(a) clerk to District Inspector of Land Records ; 

(b) one District Survey, ten Cadastral Surveyors; 

(c) District Survey Office staff consisting of one headquarter 
assistant, record keeper, deputy record keeper, scrutiny 
clerk, record kai'kun, two utara karkuns (one permanent 
and one temporary). 

(d) staff of four maintenance surveyors, one City Surveyor, 
clerk and two City Surveyor’s copying clerks under the City 
Survey Mahalkari. 

(Q.C.F.) irC Vf 768 — 46 
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(e) staff of 66 pot hissa surveyors under six Nimtandars 
and two clerks ; 

(f) staff of 30 Circle Inspectors (including Circle Officers) 
working under the Collectors. 

The staff shown under (a), (b), (c) work directly under the 
District Inspector of Land Records and that under (d) under the 
City Survey Mahalkari, a revenue officer in charge of City 
Survey Office at Kolhapur, and that at (e) under the special 
Superintendent of Land Records for pot hissa survey. The 
staff under (f) works under the control of the Collector. 

The main duties of the District Inspector of Land Records 
are : — 

(a) to supervise, and take a field test of the measurement, 
classification and pot hissa work done by the district, 
cadastral, maintenance and pot hissa surveyors ; 

(b) to exercise check over the proper and prompt disposal 
of all measurement and other work done by the survey 
staff and the district survey office establishment, by 
scrutinising their diaries and monthly statements ( Maheioars ) ; 

(c) to take a small test of the work of as many Circle 
Inspectors and village officers as possible with a view to seeing 
that they understand their duties in respect of (1) Record of 
Rights, (2) the tenancy and crop registers, and (3) the 
boundary marks, repairs work etc. During his village inspec- 
tions, the District Inspector sees that the Government waste 
lands are not being unaut’norisedly used (his test is meant 
to be qualitative and not merely quantitative) ; 

(d) to be responsible for the maintenance of the theodolite 
stones in the village surveyed in the minor triangulation 
method and to arrange for their inspection and replacement 
where necessary ; 

(e) to compile the Huzur statistical (Agricultural) forms 
Nos. I, II and III with the clerical aid placed at his disposal 
by the Collector ; 

(/) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery of 
city survey and pot hissa dues ; 

(p) to inspect the city survey offices every year, and to 
send the inspection memoranda (in triplicate) to the 
Superintendent of Land Records, who forwards one copy 
to the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, and one to the City Survey Officer through the 
Collector of the district, with his own remarks thereon ; 

(h) to arrange, in consultation with the Collector of the 
district concerned, for the training of the Junior Indian 
Administrative Service officers, the District Deputy Collector:, 
the- candidates for the posts of Mamlatdars, and Circle 
Inspectors, clerks, talathis in survey and settlement matters ; 
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(i) to advise the Revenue Officers in the district in all 
technical matters concerned with the maintenance of the 
survey records and the Record of Rights (referring cases of 
doubt to the Superintendent, Land Records) ; 

(?) to see to the correctness and punctuality of the work 
done in the District Survey Office ; and 

(7c) to inspect the work of repairs of boundary marks in 
at least one village in each circle, according to the fixed 
programme. 
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The staff of district and cadastral surveyors deals with the D ^ t ^“ d 
routine measurement and classification work, whether done for surveyors. 
Government (e.g., in land acquisition cases etc.) or on private 
applications, civil court partition decrees etc. In the case of 
private work, the prescribed measurement fees, on the fixed 
fees system, are recovered from the parties in advance. The 
District Surveyor deals with such measurement and classifica- 
tion cases as cannot be ordinarily entrusted to the cadastral 
surveyors on account of their complicated nature, size, 
importance or urgency. During rains the district and cadastral 
surveyors assist the Head Quarter Assistant in such 
work as clearing of arrears of correction work of survey records 
in measurement and classification cases, etc. 


The district survey office is in charge of the Head Quarter D o^ r C eandtho y 
Assistant who acts under the orders of the District Inspector Head Quarter 
of Land Records. The Head Quarter Assistant and his staff Assistant, 
are responsible for keeping the survey records up-to-date and 
in proper order. He deals with all correspondence connected 
with records (under the signature of the District Inspector of 
Land Records). In urgent circumstances, the Head Quarter 
Assistant disposes of the references under his own signature 
in the absence of the District Inspector of Land Records, 
informing the latter of the action taken by him. He recovers 
and accounts for the fees received for private measurement 
work, according to the prescribed procedure. He also issues 
certified extracts from the survey records and supplies printed 
maps to the applicants on payments of prescribed charges. The 
district survey office also issues the measurement cases to the 
surveyors for measurement and keeps a watch over their 
prompt and proper disposal, scrutinizes the survey work in 
the office and takes action to get all changes effected in the 
- survey records. In this connection necessary kamjasti patraks 
(with their abstracts) signed by the District Inspector of Land 
Records and countersigned by the Superintendent of Land 
Records and akarphod patraks signed by the District Inspector 
of Land Records, are sent to the revenue authorities for the 
correction of the village and taluka records and maps. 

(g.o.p.) l-c Vf 76S — 16a 
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chapter 15 . The Maintenance Surveyor staff is responsible for the main- 
— tenance of the city surveys and the records including the 

P Finance. 0 • Record of Rights and maps connected therewith and assist the 

Land Records, revenue administration of the city surveyed areas. They 

^Surveyors 10 therefore, work under the immediate control of the revenue 

*' ' ' ° y ‘ officers in charge of the city survey, but the technical and 

administrative control of the staff lies with the District 
Inspector of Land Records and the' Superintendent of Land 
Records. Such survey has been introduced in the Kolhapur city 
during the former State regime originally in 1884 and revised 
in 1939: 


The city surveys at Ichalkaranji, Wadgaon Bavada, Jaisingpur, 
Panhala and Gadhinglaj though originally surveyed during the 
former State regime are not under regular maintenance, mainly 
due to incompleteness in them as compared with city surveys 
in Union areas. The work has, therefore, been completed after 
merger under the provisions of the Land Revenue Code, 
Section 131, and in the City Survey Manual. 

The cost of maintenance of the city survey, is, as usual, 
borne by Government in the case of city survey at Kolhapur 
and the same procedure is to be followed in the remaining city 
surveys as soon as they come under regular maintenance. 

There are no village sites surveyed so far, in the Kolhapur 
district or any proposals in progress in this connection. 


/v Hiasa The pot hissa surveyor staff started its working in Kolhapur 
Surveyor*. g tate on 15th Novembe r, 1928. 

The pot hissa surveyor staff does the measurement work of 
the sub-divisions of the Survey Numbers for keeping the 
Record of Rights up-to-date. Out of the 977 villages of the 
district, the original pot hissa survey work has been completed 
in 805 villages and it is in progress in the remaining 172 villages 
spread up in 3 talukas. 

The measurement of new sub-divisions, is, therefore, not 
carried on except in the case of villages taken up for consolida- 
tion schemes. 

During the rains, the staff reforms the task of working out 
hissaioar assessment ( akarphod patraks) and preparation of 
duplicate sketches etc. for the use of the village officers. The 
cost of the pot-hissa survey operations is recovered from the 
land-holders under Section 135-G (b), Land Revenue Code, 
r 

l"’pMtcre. The staff of Circle Inspector is primarily meant to assist the 
revenue officers in the up-to-date maintenance of the village 
records and land records kept at the village and to assist the 
revenue administration, and are, therefore, under the control 
cf the Collector. They supervise the work of village officers, 
and their technical work of the maintenance of the land 
records at the village is supervised by the District Inspector of 
Land Records. Therefore, their diaries pass through the District 
Inspector of Land Records. 
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In addition to the normal duties of the department referred 
to in the foregoing paragraphs, the Land Records Department 
is, at present, (September, 1.957) entrusted with the execution 
of the following three post-war reconstruction schemes. 


Sflidlir' 

7*1 


77-A 


Description. 

Consolidation of holdings under the Bombay 
Prevention of Fragmentation and Consoli- 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947. 

Survey of inam villages in the State for the 
introduction of Record of Rights. 

Settlement of unsettled inam villages. 


Though these schemes are for the premerger areas of the 
Stale, they arc made applicable to the Kolhapur district even 
after its merger in the former Bombay State. 


The Sales Tax Department. 

The Sales Tax has now become the most important source 
of revenue to the Stale, as it contributes to the exchequer more 
than any other head of revenue, and in 1953-54 it yielded 
15 crores of rupees and formed 28*45 per cent, of the tax revenue 
of the Slate. 

A general sales tax was first introduced in 1946 by a Governor’s 
Act, which in the course of time underwent various amend- 
ments by the legislature. The Act that now governs the levy 
of sales tax is the Bombay Sales Tax Act (III of 1953) as 
amended by the Bombay Sales Tax Laws (Amendment) Act, 
1957 (XVI of 1957). 

Under section 5 of the Act dealers whose turnover either of 
all sales or of all purchases in a year exceeds Rs. 25,000 are 
liable to pay the tax. Dealers who import goods from outside 
the State of Bombay and dealers who manufacture or process 
any goods have to pay the tax if their turnover of sales or of 
purchases exceeds Rs. 10,000 a year, provided the value of the 
goods imported, or manufactured or processed, respectively, 
exceeds Rs. 2,500. 

The system of tax as embodied in the Act is briefly as 
follows : — 

There are three classes of tax, a “sales tax,” a “general 
sales tax,” and a "purchase tax.” The “purchase tax” is, 
however, not a separate tax and is only intended to seal off 
a loophole for evasion of either of the other two taxes. In 
effect, therefore, there is only a two point tax system, namely, 
a tax generally levied at the first stage of sale (sales tax) and 
a tax levied generally at the last stage of sale (general sales 
tax). 
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chapter 15 . A dealer registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, 
who is not liable to pay tax under Section 5 of the Bombay 
Sales Tax Act, 1953 is nevertheless liable to pay tax under 
Section 5A of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953 on his sales of 
any goods in respect of the purchase of which he has furnished 
a declaration under sub-section (4) of Section 8 of the Central 
Sales Tax Act, 1956 or on the sales of any goods in the manu- 
facture of which such goods have been used. 

No tax is levied on goods specified in Schedule A, containing 
42 entries. These entries contain: — 

(i) goods required mostly by agriculturists for cultivation, 
e.g., agricultural implements worked or operated exclusively 
by human or animal agency of the following kinds: chaff- 
cutters, clod crushers, harrows, iron and leather mhots, iron 
ploughs and plough points, pick-axes, rahats, shovels, sickles, 
spades and wooden seed drills (entry 1) ; cattle, sheep and 
goats (5) ; cattlefeeds including fodder and other concentrates 
but excluding cotton seed (6) ; fertilizers (17) ; and 
manures including oil cakes (32) ; 

(ii) necessaries of the poorer sections of the community, 
e.g., betel leaves (2) ; bread (3) ; butter-milk and curds (4) ; 
cereals and pulses in all forms (7)* ; chillies, chily powder, 
tamarind and turmeric, whole or powdered (9)* ; eggs (15) ; 
firewood and charcoal (18) ; fish (19)* ; flour including atta, 
maida, suji and bran (20)* ; flowers (21) ; food and non- 
alcoholic drinks consumed at a hotel, restaurant, refresh- 
ment room, eating house or other place where such food and 
drinks are served (except when the cost of food and drinks 
consumed at one time by one person exceeds one rupee) (22) ; 
fresh fruits (23) ; fresh vegetables and edible tubers (24) ; 
Ghongadis, Kambalis or Kambals woven on handlooms 
exclusively out of hand spun woollen yarn and sold at 
a rate not exceeding Rs. 12 each ; glass bangles sold at a rate 
not exceeding two annas each (24- A) ; Ghongadis, Kambalis 
or Kambals woven on handlooms exclusively out of hand 
spun woollen yam and sold at a rate not exceeding Rs. 12 
each (25); gur (26); kerosene (28); kum-kum (30) j 
Mangahutra with a black glass beads sold at a rate not 
exceeding Rs. 5 each (31) ; meat (33)* ; milk, whole or 
separated (341 ; salt (37) ; slates and slate pencils ; chalk sticks 
and crayons ; foot-rules, exercise and drawing books and 
lead pencils ; and mathematical and drawing instrument boxes 
used by primary and secondary school students (33) ; text- 
books. books for supplementary reading and school atlases 
sanctioned by the State Government, Director of Education 
for the State of Bombay, the Educational Inspectors of 
Divisions or Secondary School Certificate Examination Board 
of approved by the Bombay ^Municipal Schools Committee 
(41) : and water, other than aerated and mineral waters (42) ; 

* ft*.-: Tt-r. -M ir. c .r.rsl'.*..-. 
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(:ii) impli-mimis or raw materials of cottage industries and chapter is . 
products of cottage industries, c.g., charkha and other imple- — 
ment;: used in the production of hnndspun yam or handwoven piXfcc. 
cloth as may be specified by the State Government by Sams Tax. 

notification m the Official Gazette (8) ; cloth woven in hand- 
looms sold at a tntc not exceeding Rs. 2 per yard (10) ; clothes 
and other at 'icier- of Khaddar (11)" ; cotton yarn and cotton 
thread (13); edible oils manufactured in ghanis by human 
or a nimal agency ( 1-3); handmade paper (27)*; khaddar (29)*; 

Palm products — (1) When sold by a producer recognised 
tor this purpose by the Collector of Sales Tax, Maharashtra, on 
the recommendation of All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board, set-up under Government of India, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industries. (2) When sold by other dealer 
where such products have been purchased from a producer 
recognised by the Collector of Sales Tax in this behalf ; 

(>';*) sources of power, c.g.. coal gas (when sold by a gas 
supply company to a local authority for consumption by such 
local authority for the purpose of street lighting) (12) ; 
electrical energy (16); motor spirit (as defined ) (35); 

(v) periodical journals published at intervals not exceeding 
one month (36) ; 

(ri) stamp paper sold by vendors duly authorised under 
the provision of the Indian Stamp Act, 1899 (39) ; and 
(rii) Sugar-cane (40). 

Schedule B lists 79 specific entries and entry 80 “all goods 
other than those specified from time to time in Schedule A 
and in the proceeding entries." The first 8 of these entries 
composed of certain raw materials of industry, viz., raw 
cotton (whether ginned or unginned) including cotton waste 
(1 ) ; cotton seeds (2) ; artificial silk yam (3) ; hides and skins 
(4) ; oil-seeds (5) ; raw silk and silk yarn (6) ; raw wool, wool 
tops and woollen yarn (other than knitting yarn) (7) ; and 
staple fibre and staple fibre yam (8) ; and entries 9 to 18, which 
specify those goods out of the goods declared essential by 
Parliament [under the Essential Goods (Declaration and Regu- 
lation of Tax on Sales or Purchase) Act, 1952] which are not 
specified in Schedule A to the Act, are subject only to the 
general sales tax and not to the sales tax. On the other hand, 
entries 19 to 22, viz. betel nuts (19) ; text-books and periodical 
journals except such text-books and journals as are declared 
tax-free under entries 36 and 41 of Schedule A, and other than 
account books, diaries, calendars, and books containing space 
exceeding eight pages for being written up (not being exercise 
books) (20) ; coal (21) ; and safety matches (excluding matches 
used as fire-works) (22) ; are subject only to the sales tax and 
not to the general sales tax. 

The rate of the general sales lax is only one-fourth per cent., 
in the case of bullion and specie (23), and one per cent, in the 

* Whon sold by doalcrs rocognizod for tho purposo by tho Colleotor of Sales Tax. 
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case of entries 1 and 2, i.e., raw cotton and cotton seeds, and 
only three pies in the rupee in the case of entries 3 to 8 and 
entry 24 [articles made of gold and silver (of fineness not less 
than 75 per cent.) not containing any precious stones, synthetic 
or artificial precious stones, or pearls, real, artificial or 
cultured]. In all other cases it is six pies in the rupee. 

The sales tax, however, is graded from one-fourth per cent 
in the case of bullion and specie (23) and articles made of gold 
and silver, etc. (24) to three pies in the rupee in the case of 
entries 19 to 22 and entry 80. On several items, which may 
be said to form middle-class requirements, the rate is six pies 
in the rupee and on several other entries, which may be classed 
as “luxuries” it is twelve pies in the rupee. A sales tax of 
fifteen pies in the rupee is imposed on goods mentioned in 
entry 79 [textile fabrics of any kind including saries, dhotis, 
sheets, chaddars, blankets and other similar articles (except 
(i) cloth woven on handlooms, (ii) coarse and medium cotton 
cloth woven in mills or on powerlooms, and (iii) tracing cloth) 
sold at a rate not less than Rs. 3 per yard]. 


Certain articles like photographic and other cameras and 
enlargers, lenses, paper, films and plates required for use 
therewith, X-ray apparatus and equipment and lifts whether 
operated by electricity or Hydrolic power, have been added to 
the list of luxury goods and made subject to Sales Tax at the 
rate of 12 pies in the rupee. 

The scheme of the Act is such that the taxes leviable under 
it do not offend against Article 286 of the Constitution, which 
makes inter-State trade free, or hamper exports from the 
State to markets outside India. Suitable provisions have been 
made both in the Act and in the Rule framed under it to 
ensure that neither the sales tax nor the general tax has to 
be paid more than once on the same article even when it is 
manufactured ov processed. Wholesale dealers, intermediaries 
between wholesalers and retailers, or commission agents will 
not generally pay any of these taxes and in cases where they 
have to pay, provision exists for arranging refund of these taxes 
to them. In cases where dealers carry on processing or manu- 
facture of goods for sale, it has been provided in the Rules 
that the sales tax paid on the purchase of goods used as raw 
materials, processing materials, fuel, lubricants, containers or 
packing materials shall be set off from the sales tax pyable 
on the sale of the manufactured or processed goods. 

For the purpose of the administration of the Sales Tax Act 
in the Kolhapur District, two Sales Tax Officers have been 
appointed for the Kolhapur District. They have under them 
f; Sales Tax Inspectors. The headquarter of these Inspectors 
:< at Kolhapur. 
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who are entitled to hold a licence under the provisions of the CHAPTER 16 . 
Act and are invested with powers to assess them. They receive _ — 
periodical returns from the dealers who are registered showing Finance” 3 
the turnover during the period and the tax payable by them, Saj.es Tak. 
and they verify the returns, pass orders of assessment and take 
steps for the recovery of the tax assessed. They also detect 
cases of evasion of tax and report them to the Collector of 
Sales Tax for necessary orders. They are primarily responsible 
for the general administration of the office. 

The Additional Collector is, under the Bombay Sales 
Tax Act, an authority equivalent to the Collector of Sales 
Tax and appeals against the orders of Additional Collectors 
and Collector of Sales Tax would lie before the Sales 
Tax Tribunal. There is also provision for suo motu revision 
of orders passed by the Sales Tax Officers. The Assistant 
Collector of Sales Tax, can of his own motion revise any 
order passed by any Sales Tax Officer under his jurisdiction. 

Similarly the Additional Collector of Sales Tax or Collector 
of Sales Tax, as the case may be, can revise any order passed 
by the Assistant Collector of Sales Tax or Sales Tax Officer. 

The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer, Kolhapur, is 
the Assistant Collector of Sales Tax of the Central Division, 

Range III, who has his headquarters at Poona. The Sales Tax 
Officer seeks clarification and advice from the Assistant Collector 
in certain matters relating to the administration of the Act. 

He has also to submit to the Assistant Collector all cases which 
he is not competent to deal with. Appeals lie from the orders 
of the Sales Tax Officer to the Assistant Collector, from the 
Assistant Collector to the Collector of Sales Tax, and from 
the Collector to the Sales Tax Tribunal. 


Statement showing the Sales Tax receipts and 

COLLECTION CHARGES IN RESPECT OF KOLHAPUR 
District. 


Year. 

Sales Tax 
collected. 

Collection 

Charges. 

Proportion of 
collection 
charges to 
amount 
collected. 

1949-50 

8,63,074 

17,858 

2-09 

1950-51 

18,00,140 

28,749 

1-54 

1951-62 

18,58,9S9 

29,770 

1-00 

1952-53 

15,57,759 

36,265 

2-32 

1953-54 

14,35,343 

40,331 

2-80 

1954-55 

20,52,627 

39,051 

1-90 

1955-60 

24,18,000 

40,708 

1-08 

1956-57 

25,59,592 

46,053 

1-82 
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The Registration Department. 

The Indian Registration Act was enacted to prevent execu- 
tion of fraudulent and forged documents and thus save the 
illiterate public from possible exploitation by unscrupulous 
sawakars and greedy landlords. Accordingly, the Act has 
mainly provided for compulsory registration of all documents 
affecting immovable property of the value exceeding Rs. 100. 
Other documents affecting immovable property of a value below 
Rs. 100 (and their number is generally limited) and documents 
of adoptions and wills have been made optionally registrable 
thereunder. As a rule, fees are levied for registration, but 
as an encouragement to the co-operative movement, the State 
Government have exempted from payment of fees, documents 
relating to co-operative credit societies, land mortgage banks, 
urban banks (upto the value of Rs. 2,000) and housing societies 
(upto the value of Rs. 5,000). Similarly, awards under the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XVIII of 1947) are 
also registered free. Marriages under the Parsi Marriages and 
Divorces Act (III of 1936), Bombay Registration of Marriages 
Act, 1953 (Act V of 1954) and the Special Marriage Act, 1954 
(Act XLIII of 1955) are also registered. 

Kolhapur, a merged State district, first adopted the Indian 
Registration Act in 1875. Till the merger, the Registration 
Department was a part of the Revenue Department, a senior 
clerk of the department being appointed as a Sub-Registrar of 
each taluka and the two Prant Officers being ex-officio District 
Registrars. The Sarsubha used to be the Inspector General of 
Registration. After the merger, the entire registration 
administration was brought on the lines obtaining in the other 
districts of the State. Accordingly, the sub-districts were 
reorganised. At present there are eight registration offices 
located respectively at Karvir, Gadhinglaj, Radhanagari, 
Panhala, Kagal, Shirol, Hatkanangle and Chandgad. Each 
office is manned by a Sub-Registrar. The Sub-Registrars at 
Gadhinglaj and Radhanagari have also to pay periodical visits 
to Ajra and Gargoti respectively for the convenience of the 
public of these talukas. The Sub-Registrar, Karvir, in addition 
to the work of registration of documents helps the District 
Registrar in the registration administration of the district. 

The Collector of Kolhapur District is ex-officio District 
Registrar. The District Registrar exercises supervision over 
the entire registration staff of the district. Though the Sub- 
Registrars are appointed by the Inspector General of Registra- 
tion, the District Registrar is empowered to make temporary 
appointments of Sub-Registrars in local vacancies. He is mainly 
the appointing authority of Sub-Registry karkuns and peons in 
the district. The District Registrar carries out the instructions 
of the Inspector General of Registration in all departmental 
matters and keeps him fully informed about the registration 
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system and its efficient working. The District Registrar attends chapter 16 . 
to the needs and difficulties of the Sub-Registrars in their day — 

to day work with the help of the Sub-Registrar at the head- R °Fi C nance. nd 

quarters. He visits each Sub-Registry Office at the time of District 
taluka office inspection and routine matters of the office are Registrar. 
inspected by him with the help of the Collector’s revenue 
branch which is on tour with him. The District Registrar is 

empowered to register any document from the district 

(section 30) and he also receives sealed covers containing wills 
for deposit in his safe (section 42). He hears appeals and 
applications under section 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration 
Act against the refusal orders passed by Sub-Registrars under 
him. Under sections 25 and 34, he is empowered to condone 
delays in presentation of documents and appearance of execu- 
tants provided the delay docs not exceed four months, and to 
direct the documents concerned to be registered on payment 
of a fine not exceeding ten limes the proper registration fee. 

Similarly, he sanctions refunds in surcharges. The District 
Registrar is thus the executive officer under the Indian Registra- 
tion Act, the Inspector General of Registration being mainly 
concerned with general supervision of the department. 

The Sub-Registrar is immediately subordinate to the District Sub-Registrar. 
Registrar. The Sub-Registrar’s chief function is to register 
documents presented for registration. Before accepting a docu- 
ment for registration he has to satisfy himself that stamps of 
the value proscribed under the Stamps Act are affixed to it and 
also levy the necessary registration fee. He keeps an authenti- 
cated record of each such document and intimates all changes 
under the registered deeds to the Mamlatdar or the City 
Survey Officer according as the property is agricultural or city 
surveyed. The registration records are considered as valuable 
public records and are to be preserved permanently. They are 
open to inspection by the public on payment of fees, and 
certified copies thereof can be granted to parties on payment of 
fees. The Sub-Registrar is also assigned certain ex-officio duties. 

He is a Parsi Marriage Registrar and also a Registrar of 
Marriages under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 

1953. The extent of this extra work is, however, limited. The 
Sub-Registrar of Kolhapur is in addition empowered to 
solemnize marriages under the Special Marriages Act, 1954. 

In certain cases Sub-Registrars are also Notaries Public under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act. The Sub-Registrar, Karvir, is 
a Notary Public for Kolhapur district. 

The District of Kolhapur is in charge of the Inspector of inspection. 
Registration, Salara Division, Satara, for inspection work. His 
jurisdiction comprises of North Satara, South Satara, Kolhapur 
and Ratnagiri districts. He is subordinate to the District 
Registrar and the Inspector General of Registration and has no 
administrative functions. His duty is mainly confined to the 
inspection of the technical work of the registration offices 
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including the Central Record Room at the headquarters and the 
record rooms of the taluka sub-registrars, so that those records 
which are in danger of being destroyed may be recopied and 
authenticated according to law. He also examines the various 
books, registers, indexes, accounts and other records in the 
sub-registries once a year and sends one copy of his inspection 
memo to the District Registrar and another to the Inspector 
General of Registration simultaneously forwarding a copy to 
the Sub-Registrar concerned. The Inspector General of 
Registration on receiving such memo, directs the Sub-Registrar 
concerned through the District Registrar to carry out such of 
the instructions proposed by the Inspector of Registration as 
are approved by him (i.e. the Inspector General). 

The average annual income of the Kolhapur Registration 
District is Rs. 95,977 and the average annual expenditure 
Rs. 41,983 (based on the figures for the triennum 1953-55). 
Seven of the eight offices in the district are working under the 
manuscript system. Only in Karvir Sub-Registry Office the 
copying of documents is done by means of photography. During 
1956 in all 11,788 documents were registered in the district; 
composed of 11,335 documents falling under compulsory 
registration and of the aggregate value of Rs. 1,89,03,789 ; 
188 documents falling under optional registration and of the 
aggregate value of Rs. 2,24,539 ; 228 documents affecting 
moveable property and of the aggregate value of Rs. 21,230 ; and 
37 wills. 1443 memoranda of marriages were registered under 
the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act (V of 1954) and 
2 marriages were solemnised under the Special Marriages 
Act, 1954. 


The Stamps Department. 

The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay is the authority who 
controls the supply and sale of State Stamps in the State, while 
in the Kolhapur district the Collector of Kolhapur as the 
administrative head, holds general charge of the Stamp Depart- 
ment. There is no officer in the district specially in charge of 
stamps. The work is done by the Stamps Head Karkun under 
the supervision of the Treasury Officer, Kolhapur, who is 
a gazetted Officer. The Treasury Officer has charge of the Local 
Depot at Kolhapur and is responsible for the maintenance of the 
stock of stamps, their distribution to branch depots and their 
sale to the public. He is empowered to grant refund of the 
value of unused, spoilt and obsolete stamps presented to him 
within the prescribed period. A branch depot is located at 
every taluka or mahal headquarter and it is in charge of the 
Sub-Treasury Officer, i.e., the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. The 
Sub-Treasury Officers are also empowered to grant refund of 
stamps to a limited extent. 
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To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at the chapter 16. 
local depot and the branch depots, but also at various other — 
centres by vendors authorised by Government There are Re Finance. Dd 
27 licensed stamp vendors in the district. Besides, the Stamps Stamps' 
Head Karkun and the Nazir in the District Court, Kolhapur, Organisation, 
have been appointed to work as ex-officio stamp vendors. 

Moreover, the Mamlatdars and Circle Officers, while on tour, are 
authorised to sell the villagers stamps of various denominations 
required by them. 

The following table gives the total incomes realised from 
Stamps Duty in the Kolhapur district during the year 1949-50, 

1950-51 and 1951-52 and the amounts paid to licensed stamp 
vendors during those years: — 



1049-50. 

: 

1950-51. 

i 

1951-52. 

From 

1-8-1949. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 


Total income realised from 
Stamp Duty : — 



1 

i 

Judioial Stumps 

2,07,000 

3,14,290 

3,44,006 


Non-Judioial Stamps 

1,90,112 

2,77,943 

3,24,042 


Discount paid to Stamp 
Vondors : — 





Judioial Stamps . .j 

0,732 

1,797 

2,050 


Non-Judioial Stamps 

.... 

5,722 

0,773 



The Motor Vehicles Department. 

The Motor Vehicles Department deals with the administration Motob Vehicles. 
of the Motor Vehicles Tax and the Motor Vehicles 
(Amendment) Act (XV of 1956), and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act (LXV of 1958). Under the first Act 
all motor vehicles have to be registered ; all drivers have 
to take out a licence, which is given only on their passing 
a prescribed test of competence ; the hours of work of drivers 
of transport vehicles are restricted ; and third party insurance 
of all vehicles pljn'ng in public places has to be affected. It 
gives power to the State Governments to subject vehicles to 
strict mechanical tests and to control the number of vehicles tv' 
be licensed for public hire, specifying their routes and also *-h' 
freight rates. Fees are leviable for registration and issue c: 
licences and permits. 

There is a State Transport Authority for each State 
Regional Transport Authorities have been set up for conw-" 
regions of a State. The State Transpcrt Authority e>' - ' 
the activities of the regional transport authorities 
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The Regional Transport Authority controls the motor trans- 
port in the region and deals with the issue of permits to 
different categories of transport vehicles according to the 
policy laid down by the State Transport Authority and the 
State Government from time to time. It also performs such 
duties as grant of authorisations to drive public service vehicles 
and conductors’ licences, taking departmental action against 
those permit-holders who contravene any condition of the 
permit, etc., and prescribing policy in certain important matters 
relating to motor transport in the region. 

The Regional Transport Authority for Poona Region with 
head-quarters at Poona, has jurisdiction over the Kolhapur 
district and also over the districts of Poona, North Satara, South 
Satara, Sholapur and Ahmednagar. It consists of four official 
and six non-official members nominated by Government under 
sub-section (1) oi section 44 of the Motor Vehicles Act. 

The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary and 
Executive Officer of the authority. In his capacity as Regional 
Transport Officer he is the authority for licensing drivers and 
registering vehicles and also for prosecuting in cases of 
offences committed under the Motor Vehicles Act. Acting 
under the authority of the Regional Transport Authority, he is 
responsible for all the duties connected with the issue and 
counter-signature of authorisations to drive public service 
vehicles and conductors’ licences and with the grant, revocation, 
suspension and cancellation of permits for public carriers, 
private carriers, stage carriages and taxi cabs. 

One Assistant Regional Transport Officer and one Supervisor 
assist the Regional Transport Officer at headquarters. Nine 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors look after the work of registration, 
inspection of motor vehicles, testing of motor drivers and 
conductors, checking of motor vehicles and detecting offences 
under the Motor Vehicles Act. They are assisted by four 
Assistant Motor Vehicle Inspectors in these duties. One Motor 
Vehicles Prosecutor looks after the prosecution work and 
conducts cases launched in courts of law. He also assists the 
Regional Transport Officer by giving legal opinion whenever 
need arises. 

This Department has liaison with the Police Department. 
The Police Department carries out periodical checks of motor 
vehicles and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It 
also attends to references from the Motor Vehicles Department 
regarding verification of character of applicants for public 
service vehicle authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi cab 
permits, etc. It also helps in the verification of non-use of 
vehicles and recoveries of arrears of taxes and in specifying 
particular places for bus stops, etc. 

The District Magistrate comes into relation with this depart- 
ment in connection with imposition of restrictions on road trans- 
port, fixation of speed limits, and location of motor stands. 
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Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied 
on all motor vehicles, except those designed and used solely for 
carrying out agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. 
The taxes are based on the types of vehicles (e.g., motor cycles, 
tricycles, goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.), and their laden 
or unladen weight. The Act has removed all municipal and State 
tolls on motor vehicles. The Rules made under this Act lay 
down that when a vehicle is to be registered within the State, 
the registering authority (i.e. the Regional Transport Officer) 
shall verify the particulars furnished in the application for 
registration (e.g. the make of the vehicle, its capacity, etc.), and 
determine the rate of the lax for which the vehicle is liable. 
Every registered owner who wants to use or keep for use any 
vehicle in the State has to pay the tax determined, stating 
the limits within which he intends to use the vehicles, i.e., 
whether only within the limits of a particular municipality or 
cantonment or throughout the State. A token for the payment 
of the tax will be issued by the registering authority and this 
has to be attached to and carried on the vehicle at all times 
when the vehicle is in use in a public place. A fresh declara- 
tion has to be made annually, or every time the tax has to 
be paid (i.e. quarterly, half-yearly or annually). The registering 
authority before issuing the token in respect of the payment of 
the tax has to satisfy itself that every declaration is complete 
in all respects and the proper amount of tax has been paid. 

It may be mentioned here that with a view to facilitating the 
convenience of the motoring public and for the purposes of 
smooth administration of Motor Vehicles Department an office 
of the Assistant Regional Transport Officer has been established 
at Kolhapur with effect from 1st June 1957 with one Assistant 
Regional Transport Officer, two Motor Vehicles Inspectors and 
two Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors. 
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'3 jo. Dili} ' o> Af.mrri.Ti*m: is the Head or the department 
i ! Atimri*} Tvnr. who :»sr;tccl by two Joint Directors, 

Deputy Diivctor:. at headquarters, each in charge of 
(\\ rt -earth and t attention, (2) intensive cultivation, 
C.) agricultural »->:tmr:on, and (•}) agricultural engineering and 
co.v erratic n. One Deputy Director of Agriculture for 
<: / T rx.-rateh. with h::; headquarters at Poona for the whole 
S:: *,<*. wnking under the Director of Agriculture, concerns 
hur.'-'df with the technical side of crop research in the State. 
The Divisional Deputy Directors arc in charge of extension 
•vet 3: is: thor tt rpecttw divisions and the District Agricultural 
Officer.-. <-I the tc.-ptcltve districts arc in turn responsible for 
all extension work in their districts. 
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Tin* work earned out by the Department of Agriculture in 
the Kolhapur district may be grouped under the following 
»* * 

• it ««* . 

(«) Agricultural Extension and demonstrations. 

(b) Agricultural Engineering including Mechanical Cultiva- 
tion and Soil Conservation. 

(e) Animal and Poultry Husbandry. 

(if) Agricultural Research and Education. 


Agricultural Extension and Demonstrations . — The officer 
in-chnrgc of extension work in the district is the District 
Agricultural Officer, who is responsible to the Divisional 
Deputy Directors. The District Agricultural Officer is assisted 
by one Assistant District Agricultural Officer at his headquarters 
and two Agricultural Officers — one for the North Division and 
the other for the South Division of the district. Six of the 
nine talukas and two of the three mahals of the district are 
divided into 29 circles, each talulca or mahal having three 
or four circles and there is one Agricultural Assistant in-chargc 
of each circle. In the remaining three talukas and one mahal, 
independent National Extension Service Blocks having been 
formed, the department’s Agricultural Assistants have been 
withdrawn and work at village level is being looked after by 
Gramscvaks who arc trained in agriculture, and by Agricultural 
Officers attached to each Block at the Block Level. 

(o.C.r.) I.-c: Vf 708—17 
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The District Agricultural Officer is responsible for all extension 
work in the district. The following are the important extension 
activities of the district : — 

(1) Execution of all “ Grow More Food ” schemes. 

(2) Establishment of agricultural demonstration centres on 
cultivators fields and holding field demonstrations in respect 
of various improvements. 

(3) Extension of intensive cultivation of paddy by the 
Japanese method and organisation of demonstration plots. 

(4) Organisation of demonstration plots showing various 
cultural, manurial and other improvements. 

(5) Organisation of agricultural and cattle shows in the 
district. 

(6) Organisation of crop protection services. 

(7) To help and guide all National Extension Service Blocks 
in planning of agricultural extension programme in their 
respective blocks. 

(8) Organisation of crop competitions of various crops to 
encourage the cultivators to maximise their production 
per acre. 

(9) Supervision of crop-cutting experiments. 

(10) Extension of sugarcane development scheme. 

(11) Organisation of special weeks such as Vana Mahotsava 
Saptah, Gram Sudhar Saptah, Fertilizers Week, and Crop 
Competition Fortnight. 

(12) Extension of horticultural, vegetable and kitchen 
gardening. 

Each circle of a taluka or mahal has a depot wherein improved 
seeds, insecticides and fungicides are stocked for sale to needy 
cultivators. Dust guns, spray pumps and improved implements 
are also stocked for the use of cultivators on nominal hire 
charges. Agricultural extension work -is carried on in each 
circle by the Agricultural, Assistant, who is supervised by the 
Agricultural Officer of the division concerned. 

The distribution of fertilizers is done through co-operative 
bodies and individual traders. 

Mechanical Cultivation. — There is one Bulldozing Unit, with 
four bulldozers, in charge of a Foreman Supervisor who works 
under the control of the Mechanical Cultivation Engineer to 
Government. The bulldozing programme, however, is chalked 
out by the District Agricultural Officer, and the work is 
undertaken according to that programme. Bulldozers are sent 
wherever there is concentration of work in a compact block, 
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the minimum required being at least 70 hours of work for 
each bulldozer in the first instance. All charges for bulldozing 
arc required to be credited in advance to the District Agricultural 
Officer, and on receipt of advances necessary job orders are 
issued to the Foreman Supervisor for executing the work. The 
charges for bulldozing work arc as under : — 
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40 H. P. ... Rs. 25 per hour. 
80 H. P. ... Rs. 40 per hour. 


Soil Conservation . — The Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Soil Conservation. 
Officer, Miraj, is in-charge of soil conservation work in Kolhapur 
district. Soil conservation work has been started in a few 
villages of the eastern portion of the district. Bulldozers 
arc also utilised for soil conservation work wherever necessary. 

The soil conservation works are executed by the soil 
conservation staff after obtaining the written consent of 
67 per cent, of the land owners of the villages for which soil 
conservation schemes are approved by the Land Improvement 
Board of the district. The total cost of the work is met by 
Government in the first instance, and 50 per cent, of the cost of 
the work or Rs. 10 per acre, whichever is less, is considered 
as subsidy from Government and the remaining amount is 
recovered from the land owners concerned in 15 equal annual 
instalments (free of intei-est) commencing one year after the 
date of completion. 

Boring Machines . — The two boring machines belonging to the Boring. 
Agricultural Department are handed over to the District Local 
Board for execution of boring work in the district. 

Water-finding Machine . — One water-finding machine has Wator-finding. 
been allotted to this district. The charges for the water-finding 
machine are Rs. 10 for agricultural purposes and Rs. 20 for 
non-agricultural purposes. 

Animal Husbandry. — Live-stock (Cattle) improvement work is Animal 
undertaken in the district by the District Agricultural Officer UB an ry ‘ 
under the guidance of the Live-stock Expert to Government. 

Premium bulls and premium cows are located in the villages 
for improvement of cattle by the grading system. For this 
purpose intensive cattle improvement zones are selected and 
improvement work is undertaken in these areas. Pure breed 
animals are tattooed and registered in the herd-stock. 

The Khillar breed of cattle is very popular in this district, 
especially in the eastern and central parts. In the western 
part, which is rather hilly and has heavy rainfall, the Dangi 
breed is recommended. 

Artificial insemination work has been undertaken by the 
Animal Husbandry Department at Kolhapur very recently and 
it is getting popular. 

(o.c.p.} L-a Vf 768— 47a 
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Poultry Development . — Poultry development work is under- 
taken in the district under the guidance of the Poultry 
Development Officer, Poona. Improved birds and hatching 
eggs are supplied to deserving poultry keepers at concessional 
rates. There is also a poultry farm at Kolhapur and it is to 
be developed into a technical institution for training students 
in poultry husbandry. The farm is now only engaged in 
maintaining different birds and supply of pure birds and hatching 
eggs to cultivators. 1 

Research and Education . — Agricultural research is done in 
this district mainly on paddy and sugarcane crops, which are 
the main crops of the district. 

The Agricultural Research Station (Sugarcane) in the district 
is in charge of an Agricultural Officer who is working under 
the Sugarcane Specialist, Padegaon, and is located at 
Rajputwadi — four miles from Kolhapur on the Kolhapur- 
Ratnagiri Road. This is a sub-station under the Sugarcane 
Specialist, Padegaon, started in the year, 1950, to carry out 
research on manurial and cultural practices of sugarcane and 
to help in increasing the yield. The area of the farm is 21 acres 
and is taken on lease from the Kolhapur Sugar Mills. The 
present area of the farm is very small and it is, therefore, difficult 
to carry out experiments on a large scale. 

One permanent Sugarcane Research Station with laboratory 
facilities has been sanctioned for Kolhapur in the Second 
Five-Year Plan and it is to be placed in charge of a Class II 
Officer. The work of acquiring land on the Kolhapur-Poona 
road for this Research Station' has been taken up with the 
Revenue department. 

At present Co. 419 is popularly grown in the district on more 
than 95 per cent, of the area. New promising strains evolved 
are Co. 740 and Co. 775. Co. 775 is good both in regard to 
yields and sugar recovery and is getting popular with 
cultivators. 

The sugarcane development work has been going on in the 
district since 1954 and an area of 15,000 acres covering areas of 
Kolhapur and South Satara districts has been selected for 
carrying out sugarcane development work. The scheme is 
in charge of an Agricultural Officer with his headquarters at 
Kolhapur, working under the Sugarcane Specialist, and the 
Agricultural Officer is assisted by four Agricultural Assistants 


1 All sheep, poultry and animal husbandry worts have been transferred to the Director 
of Animal'Husbandry, Bombay State, Foona 1, on 1st July, 1957 as per Government 
Resolution, Agriculture and Forests Department, No. LVS- , 1056-D, dated the 28th 
Juno 1957. Transfer of extension work in animal husbandry and poultry etc. at the 
district level is, however, not done and is still looked after by the District Agricultural 
Officer, 
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of which three are located in the Kolhapur district and one 
in the South Sntara district. The main activities undertaken 
in the Scheme are control of pest and diseases, propaganda 
for departmental schedule of manuring, maintenance of seed 
nurseries, use of improved implements, competition for highest 
production of pal. advice to cultivators in respect of preparation 
of pid and improved furnaces, manurial trials, etc. 

The Agricultural Research Station (Paddy) in the district is 
in charge of an Agricultural Officer who works directly under 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture Crop Research, Poona. 
The station is located at Radhanagari. The area of the farm 
is about five acres. As the latter is very inadequate, the work 
of acquiring additional lands is in progress (1957). 

The object of the Research Station is to evolve suitable 
strains of paddy, both for drilled and for transplanted tracts. 

Government Orchard at Ajra . — This is in charge of an Agri- 
cultural Officer working under the Horticulturist to Govern- 
ment, Poona. The Horticultural Section has taken over 
possession of mango gardens of the old State and the work of 
improvement of the gardens is in progress. A horticultural 
nursery has been established, and grafts of various fruit trees 
are supplied to cultivators. 

Agricultural Education . — There are two institutions connected 
with agricultural education in Kolhapur district: — 

(1) The Shahu Agricultural School, Bavada. 

(2) The Extension Training Centre, Bavada. 

The Shahu Agricultural School, with an agricultural farm 
of 65 acres 34 gunlhas attached to it, is located in Kasba-Bavada, 
three miles away from Kolhapur town. The school is in charge 
of a Superintendent who is in Maharashtra Agricultural 
Service, Class II, and is assisted by an Agricultural Officer and 
Agricultural Assistants. Annually 30 students selected by 
a Committee are admitted to the school. Each student gets 
a stipend of Rs. 20 per mensem, and two sets of Khaki uniform 
during the period of training. 

With a view to making an adequate number of trained Gram 
Sevaks available, the Agricultural school is being utilised, in 
1956-57 for giving training in basic agriculture for the Gram 
Sevaks selected by the Divisional Officer. These Sevaks will 
undergo further training for six months in" the Extension 
Training Centre. The Extension Training Centre was 
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established at Kasba-Bavada, a suburb of Kolhapur, in 1956, 
In pursuance of the Second Five-Year Plan to meet the increased 
demand for trained personnel under the National Extension 
Scheme. The Agricultural School has been integrated with it. 
The centre admits annually about 130 trainees. The trainees 
are of two types, viz., direct recruits selected by a committee 
and also in-service personnel from Revenue, Agricultural and 
Co-operative departments. Two courses are given at the 
Extension Training Centre, one is for trainees who have 
successfully passed either the two year agricultural course or 
the S. S. C. Examination with Agriculture as a subject. These 
are given a six months course. The other is for those who have 
not undergone any training in Agriculture. They are given 
a one-year course. The six month course usually commences 
on the 16th April and the 16th October. The one year course 
commences from the 16th April every year. A stipend of Rs. 50 
per mensem is given to direct recruits admitted to the centre 
and a stipend of Rs. 25 per mensem to men of service personnel 
of Agricultural, Co-operative and Revenue departments admitted 
at the centre. 


The staff at the Extension Training Centre consists of 
one Maharashtra Agricultural Service, Class I Officer as 
Principal, three lecturers in Co-operation, Education and Public 
Health in Class II, and one lecturer in revenue matters 
(2nd grade Mamlatdar) and one Veterinary Officer from 
the Veterinary department and one Officer of the Subordinate 
Agricultural Service, I grade, and one officer of the Subordinate 
Agricultural Service, II grade. 


Cmt, Yexet-es-aby The Civil Veterinary Department.* 

Department. 

Functions. THE MAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT are 

treatment of sick animals, control of cattle, cattle epidemics 
and castrations. The department conducts the work of control 
and destruction of ticks, advises people in the hygenic methods 
of animal management and participates in the various cattle 
fairs and shows held at various places in the State by opening 
veterinary stalls, etc., for propaganda. 

Activities in the Kolhapur District . — The veterinary activities in Kolhapur 
District. district are controlled by the Divisional Veterinary Officer, 
Kolhapur who was also in charge of Belgaum district till the 
States were reorganised. The Divisional Veterinary Officer is 
directly responsible and subordinate to the Director of 
Veterinary Services, Maharashtra State, Poona. 

* Since 19.>7, the Civil Veterinary Department is renamod as the Animal Husbandry 
Department. 
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In Kolhapur district there are eight full-fledged veterinary chapter 16. 
dispensaries, 13 branch veterinary dispensaries and four D . — 
veterinary aid centres which are located at the following Departments! 
places : — Gnu. Veterinary 

_ Department. 

Full-fledged Branch Veterinary’ Veterinary 

Veterinary, Veterinary Aid Centres. Dispensaries. 

Dispcn'nrics. Dispensaries. 

I 2 3 


(1) Kolhapur. 

(2) Bambavadc, 

(3) Sarawade. 

(4) Gadhinglaj. 

(5) Chandgad. 

(6) Gargoti. 

(7) Jaisingpur. 

(8) Bavada. 


(1) Ajra. 

(2) Kagal. 

(3) Nesari. 

(4) Hamidwada. 

(5) Ghotawade. 

(6) Hatkanangale. 

(7) Ichalkaranji. 

(8) Vadgaon. 

(9) Kadgaon. 

(10) Ispurli. 

(11) Kale. 

(12) Malkapur. 

(13) Kodoli. 


(1) Beed. 

(2) Sangawade. 

(3) Bajarbhogaon. 

(4) Kotoli. 


All these dispensaries are maintained by Government. 
Full-fledged veterinary dispensaries (except Bavada) are 
in charge of veterinary officers who are veterinary graduates. 
The branch veterinary dispensaries and veterinary aid centres 
are in charge of stockmen. 


There are two to three fixed centres under the jurisdiction of 
each dispensary and aid centre which are periodically visited 
by the veterinary officers and the stockmen for treating local 
animals, castration etc. 


In 1956-57, the following outbreak of diseases were reported, 
attended and confirmed in the district of Kolhapur: — 


Naino of tho Aisoasc. 

Reported. 

Attended. 

Confirmed. 

Hramorrhngio Sopticasinia 

231 

231 

11 

Black Quartor 

140 

146 

11 

Foot and Month Disease 

167 

167 

167 

Anthrax 

8 

S 

.... 

Ranikhot 

23 

23 

IS 

Fowl Pox 

t 

2 

• 2 

• , o 


Statistics of 
Diseases, Inocula- 
tions and 
Vaccinations. 
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In 1956-57, 1,13,423 vaccinations and inoculations were carried 
out in actual outbreak of various diseases of animals by the 
veterinary officers and stockmen in Kolhapur district. In 
addition to this, 1,22,060 animals and fowls were protected in 
clean areas as a preventive measure. The veterinary staff 
treated 40,720 out-patients and 42 in-patients and 4,066 castra- 
tions were performed both on tour and at headquarters 
during 1956-57. Apart from this, 31,871 cases were supplied 
with medicines. The veterinary staff in the district of Kolhapur 
in 1956-57 treated 3,487 animals for contagious diseases and 
27,237 animals for non-contagious diseases. The work of 
eradication of ticks was done by veterinary officers and 
stockmen. In all 47,804 animals were sprayed with Gammexane 
powder in 1956-57. 

xl 

In 1956-57, three cattle shows were held in Kolhapur district 
which were attended by the veterinary officers. They had 
veterinary stalls in the shows. 

The Forest Department. 

The Head or the Forest department of the State is the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, whose headquarters is at Poona. 
The whole State is divided into five territorial Circles for 
administrative purposes, and at the head of each Circle is 
a Conservator of Forests. 

The territorial Conservators have Divisional Forest Officers 
under them to look after the administration of divisions which 
are the Sub-Divisions of a Circle. These Divisional Forest 
Officers belong to the Maharashtra Forest Service, Class I. 
Each division is divided into small executive parts called 
“ Ranges ” and each range is managed by a Range Forest Officer 
under the direct control of the Divisional Forest Officer. The 
Range Forest Officer is a non-gazetted subordinate of Class III, 
who is usually trained at the Forest Colleges at Dehra Dun 
and Coimbatore. Each range is sub-divided into “Rounds” 
and each round is managed by a Round Officer (or Forester), 
who is usually trained at the Forest Schools in the State. 
Finally, each round is sub-divided into ‘ Beats ’, and each beat 
is managed by a beat guard (or Forest Guard). 

The Kolhapur Division which includes the Kolhapur district 
falls in Poona Circle and is held by the Divisional Forest 
Officer, Kolhapur. It comprises the former Kolhapur State 
area together with the feudatory Jahagirs and areas of 
Chandgad taluka of Belgaum district transferred to Kolhapur 
district, consequent to organisation of States. There are 
seven Range Forest Officers each in charge of a Range, 
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with their headquarters as shown below. In addition, there are 
two independent Rounds directly under the Divisional Forest 
Officer, Kolhapur: — 

Name of the llnnpp. Headquarters. 

1. Karvir ... ... Kolhapur. 
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2. Panhala 

... Panhala. 


3. Bhudargad 

... Gargoti. 


4. Vishalgad 

... Malkapur. 


5. Ajra 

... Ajra. 


6. Radhanagari 

... Radhanagari. 


7. Bavada 

... Gaganbawada. 


Under these seven 

Range Forest Officers there are 



24 Round Officers (or Foresters) and 146 Beat Guards 
(or Forest Guards). 


The two Independent Round Foresters have their headquarters 
at Chandgad and Patne. 

The Revenue and Forest departments are closely inter- 
connected in their work at a number of points. Deforestation., 
afforestation, rights and privileges, fixing of permit rates for 
minor forest produce, recovery of forest dues under Sections 82 
and 85 of the Indian Forest Act, etc. Working plans (described 
later) for the management and development of forests are 
prepared solely by the Forest Department, but in so far as 
prescriptions of a working plan affect local supply and the 
rights and privileges of the inhabitants of the tract, the approval 
of the Collector has to be obtained before it is submitted to 
Government by the Chief Conservator for sanction. 

The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
protection, exploitation and regeneration of the forests 
according to sanctioned working plans and other orders. He 
conducts sales, enters into contracts , supplies material to 
departments and the public, realises revenue and controls 
expenditure. He deals finally with forest offences, having 
power to compound the same. In short, he is responsible 
for forest administration and management in all matters 
relating to technical forest operations. However in regard to 
the subjects mentioned in the previous paragraph, the Divisional 
Forest Officer shall issue orders in consultation with and approval 
of the Collector. The Divisional Forest Officer is also expected 
to advise and give his opinion relating to all questions of 
technical nature in forestry, that may be referred to him by 
the Collector of the district. ' 
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The Assistant Conservator or Sub-Divisional Forest Officer 
assists the Divisional Forest Officer in the work of inspection and 
supervision. He has the same powers as the Divisional Forest 
Omcer, except in matters of accounts. No such post exists 
at present (1S57) in the Kolhapur Forest Division. 


The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his range. 
He is responsible for carrying out, with the help of his round 
officers and beat guards, and according to the' orders of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, all works in his charge, such as the 
marking, reservation, girdling and felling of trees ; the transport 
of timber, fuel. etc., to the sale depots ; sowing, planting, tending 
ana other silvicultural operations : construction of roads, 
buildings and wells : protection of forests and investigation of 
forest offences : supervision over removal of forest produce by 
purchasers and by holders or rights and privileges : and issue of 
passes and permits. 


The Foresters' duties include protection of forests: detection 
and investigation of ogences : issue of transit and other passes : 
collection of revenue from permits and compensation of ogences : 
reservation of standard (i.e. the number and kind of trees- 
prescribed for preservation and the manner of cutting, etc.) in 
coupes given out to contractors for cutting; inspection and 
protection of forests : and guidance and supervision of forest 
guards. 


GzssSozti'^ 


of Forests : 
WoAcrPbrs. 


The Forest Guard’s functions are to patrol ana protect all forests 
in his beat: repair and maintain forest boundary marks: 
execute silvicultural works, viz., sowing, planting and creeper- 
cutting: and detect forest ogences. 

I 


Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927) forests are curia ea 
into two main classes : 4 Reserved* and ‘Protected’. Before 
forests are classified, they have to be subjected to regular 
settlement by a forest settlement officer, who enquires into the 
existence of all public and private rights.. In the case of 
reserved forests, the existing rights are either settled, transferred 
or commuted- In the case of protected forests, the rights are 
simply recorded and regulated. The forest areas of the Kolhapur 
Division are as under: — 


Cl-'~ of fr-TC-TtS. 

At*:A=. 


Sa. Jli’es. 


Acres. G'EtALs.?. 

BSshr.*. 

(I) Reserved forests 

... 2,93,919 31 

6 

463-93 

(2) Protected forests 

... 18,334 14 

0 

129-27 

(3) Leased forests 

3,550 2 

0 

5-23 

(~) Unclassed forests 

... • 359 4 

0 

0*58 
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All reserved forests in-charge of the Forest department are 
managed according to the prescriptions of “Working plans”. 
A working plan is a document which lays down the detail of 
scientific management of a forest for a prescribed number of 
years. Before a working plan is drawn -up, survey is made 
of the growing stock, at times by actual examination, and 
an analysis is made of the stems of standing trees to determine 
the rate of growth of the principal species with special reference 
to the soil and the climatic conditions of each locality. On the 
basis of the data thus collected, plans are drawn up for felling, 
regeneration, silvicultural treatment and protection of forests 
with provision for the due exercise of the rights and privileges 
of the people, including grazing of cattle. With a view to 
ensuring a sustained supply of forest produce exploitation is 
regulated as far as possible keeping the capital intact (growing 
stock). The preparation of working plans is done by the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Poona. 

The main functions of the Territorial Forest Division may 
be classed as under: — (1) regeneration and maintenance; 
(2) systems of management ; (3) exploitation. 

As an area is cut and tree growth removed, it is regenerated 
with fresh crop. This is the principal duty of a Forest Officer, 
since the basic principle of forest management, viz., sustained 
supply of forest products in perpetuity to the posterity, or 
removal of interest from mature crop leaving the forest capital 
intact for future generations, will entirely depend on the 
success of the regeneration work. Great care and precaution 
are required against damages by men, animals and plants, and 
against adverse climatic influences and other inanimate agencies. 
Damage by men is caused by (1) lighting of fires ; 
(2) encroachments ; (3) faulty exploitation methods ; and 

(4) misuse of forest rights and privileges. Though occasionally 
forest fires may originate in natural causes, in the vast 
majority of cases they are due to human action, either within 
or without the forest. The most frequent cause is carelessness 
or recklessness, and sometimes illicit shikar but occasionally 
there is incendiarism. To prevent damage by fire, the whole- 
hearted support and co-operation of the public is required. 
This co-operation is secured through the authority and influence 
of the village headmen. Precautionaiy measures like fire- 
tracing and early burning are also taken by the department 
in good times against accidental fires. Clearing of shruby 
growth along the roads and paths is also done to avert any fire 
spreading in the forest. .Rigid patrolling and vigilant watch 
against unauthorised felling and removal of forest produce by the 
villagers are resorted to. Offenders in respect of unauthorized 
grazing and protection from cattle are dealt with severely under 
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tisvnit-d two mam classes, major and 
nviiv-r. Major t product:, comprise mainly wood, i.o., 
ami fu«-3 All rt.upt-r. du< for woiking are advertised 
ar.d r old annually Other by !<nder:: or by public auction. 
IVnaltu -. fer breach of the cant j act term;; as stipulated in the 
npn-ejv.t nt are intheUd upon the* defaulters. Normally 

< Nplcslntion done by consumer:: and purchasers. Minor 

Korc:t produce m Kolhapur District are hirda, sliikckai, grass, 
uptn leaver, kerar.j-rred, rawar-coit on. iratsol and amsol, etc. 
They are farmed out on a tenure of one year, three years or 
up to five years. Hirda is the chief commodity of minor 
forest products and the monopoly for collection of Hirda in 
the division has been Riven to Messrs. Amba Tannin and 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Kolhapur, at a royalty of Rs. 4-8-0 per ton 
on 10 years lease. The company have their factory at 
Amba, where hirda fruit is processed into solid tannin extract, 
which earns valuable foreign exchange. The company proposes 
to erect a powder plant next year, with a view to manufaclui-ing 
“ powdered tannin extract ", which is in great demand in the 
foreign markets. The annual income from major forest products 
in 195G-57 was Rs. 05,7.00 for timber. Rs. 90,403 for fuel and 
Rs. 9,910-10-0 from sandalwood. The income from minor forest 
products during the same 3 'car was: bamboos: Rs. 150-10-0; 
grass and grazing: Rs. 13.302-10-0 and other minor forest 
products: Rs. 21,809-14-3. Thus the total income from all the 
forests in 1950-57 was Rs. 2,89, G15. 


1.1; KxphiMivn. 


Working Plans . — A consolidated revised working plan for the Working plans, 
forests of former Kolhapur State together with the feudatory 
Jahagirs was drawn up by the Divisional Forest Officer. 

The plan has been submitted to Government and is expected 
to be introduced shortly. The defects in the former plans 
have been eliminated and a regular attempt has been made 
to work the forests on a sustained yield principle in perpetuity, 
by providing a regular programme of artificial regeneration in 
the revised plan. Thus considerable progress has been made 
in trying to bring the management of the forests on a scientific 
footing, and on a sustained yield principle, taking into 
consideration the important objects of management such as 
conservation of soil and moisture, protection and reboisement 
of catchment areas with a view to ensuring perennial supply 
of water in wells, springs and in rivers both for irrigation and 
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chapter 16 . hydro-electric purposes and to prevent occurrence of floods, in 
— * i addition, the needs of the local population, in respect of fodder 
Departments! for their cattle, firewood for burning with a view to diverting 
Fobest. cow-dung from the hearth • into the fields, . timber for 

Working Plans, agricultural implements and constructional purposes and also 
the needs of wood based industries such a matchwood industry 
and tanning industry, etc. have also been adequately provided 
for. 

Forest Settlement. Forest Settlement. — During the ex-State regime, the forests 
were, no doubt, named reserved and protected forests but the 
detailed forest settlement procedure which is required to be 
followed in order to constitute legally an area into reserved or 
protected forests was not followed. To obviate this legal 
anomally, the post of a Forest Settlement Officer was created 
in 1954-55. So far (1956) the forest settlement reports in respect 
of Shirol, Hatkanangale, Panhala, Bawada and Ajra have been 
completed and submitted to Government. The settlement work 
of forests of Kolhapur district is expected to be completed by 
the middle of 1957. 

/ 

VananwhotMva. Vanamahotsava and Fruit Tree Planting. — Vanamahotsava or 
an Planting!* 50 the festival of trees, which was first conceived by Shri K. M. 

Munshi and given the status of a national festival is being 
observed every year with great fervour and enthusiasm. It 
has helped in impressing upon every individual the importance 
of forests to the nation, its varied uses and the urgent necessity 
of not only preserving the existing forests but also of expanding 
it by afforesting every bit of available land. Forest officers 
have played a significant part both by example and by precept, 
in the successful celebration of Vanamahotsava. The Kolhapur 
Forest Division has been supplying over 1|- lakhs of seed and 
seedlings to Kolhapur district. 

With a view to encouraging private individuals to take up 
fruit tree planting, special sanads for planting fruit trees are 
granted. The kaju fruit plantation raised in about eight acres 
from Tarale Protected Forest area has been a remarkable 
success. Prizes given to the successful .planters serve as 
incentives. 

Co-operation in Co-operation in Forestry.— The introduction of the forest 
Forestry. labourers co-operative societies is a unique achievement of the 
Government. This system has eradicated the ruthless 
exploitation of the Adivasis and other forest labourers by the 
forest contractors and has greatly improved their living 
conditions. In short, the introduction of co-operation in 
forestry has brought about a great social change amongst the 
most backward and uncivilized section of the population. 

There are in all five forest labourers co-operative societies, 
to whom coupes have been alloted in this Division. All the 
societies are working satisfactorily and their financial position 
has considerably improved. 
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Wild Life Preservation.— In geneva], there is very little 
appreciation about the importance of wild life amongst the 
common man. With a view to making this subject popular 
and securing the co-operation of the public in preservation of 
wild life. Wild Life Preservation Week is being observed 
throughout India, since last year. The celebration of Wild Life 
Week has helped a good deal in inculcating popular interest 
in this subject, especially amongst the younger generations. 


With a view to putting a stop to indiscriminate shooting and 
poaching, and to give adequate protection to wild life which is 
almost, on the verge of extinction, the Bombay Government 
passed the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds Protection 
Act. 1951. This Act is being administered by the Wild 
Life Preservation Officer, Poona, with the co-operation 
of the State Forest Department, Police department and 
the Revenue department. Though shooting of wild life 
without the requisite game licence is an offence under the Act, 
yet adequate provisions has been made to shoot wild life either 
in self-defence or when it becomes a menace to the public. 

In keeping with the progressive policy of Govern- 
ment it is proposed to create a Game Sanctuary in Radhanagari, 
forest area. A comprehensive scheme for the sanctuary has 
been drawn up and submitted to Government. 


(i) Pan hula Afforestation Scheme . — Main object of this 
scheme is to improve the scenic and aesthetic beauty of 
Panhala Hill Station and to improve the climatic conditions 
of the place and to make it an ideal hill station, a health resort 
and a picnic centre. It is proposed to afforest an area of 
324 acres, 8 gunthas at a total cost of Rs. 10,227. The scheme 
is progressing well (1956-57) as per scheduled programme and 
has been'a success, despite the initial setback due to want of 
co-operation from the local population. 


(ii) Establishment of Wet Nurseries . — This scheme contem- 
plates establishment of wet nurseries for providing robust 
seedlings for transplanting and slump planting in exploited 
coupes, afforestation schemes, and also for Vanamahotsava 
purposes. Two wet nurseries have been started in the Division, 
one at Panhala and the other in Radhanagari Range. 
Nurseries in other ranges will be established during the 
remaining period of the Second Five Year Plan. 

(iii) Soil Conservation Demonstration Centre . — With a view 
to demonstrating to the public the importance of soil and moisture 
conservation and afforestation works, a demonstration plot has 
been opened over an area of 100 acres in Padali village. 
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(tu) Scheme /or raising Agave Plantations . — This scheme is 
formulated to raise live hedges of Agave with the following 
objects: — 

(1) To develop the potential source of raw material for 
cottage industry of rope making. 

(2) To augment forest conservancy by keeping down fires 
and preventing cattle from encroaching upon closed area. 

(3) To define boundaries of kurans and pasture lands for 
enforcing rotational grazing. 

(4) To prevent soil erosion. 125 miles of forest boundary 
in this Division will be planted with the live hedge of Acave 
during Second Five-Year Plan, at a rate of 25 miles per year 
and at a cost of Bs. 200 per mile. 

(v) Rehabilitation, of Pasture Lands — Wire Fencing scheme to 
Grass Kurans . — It is a universally acknowledged fact that 
closure of grass kurav. helps to improve the quality and to 
increase the quantity of grass, which could be recovered on 
cutting terms. To 
subsequent increase 
important grass kurans in this Division has been drawn up. 
It is proposed to take up four kurans for wire fencing under 
this scheme. 

Construction of Buildings . — With a view to provide forest 
subordinates with housing accommodation, it is proposed to 
construct seven quarters as per standard P. W. D. design, during 
the plan period. 

Agrisilv iculiure .- — Grants of blank areas in reserved forests 
are made cn " agrisilvi " conditions on temporary tenure. Under 
this system villagers are encouraged to orcauce food crops 
along with plantation of tree species. In granting lands for 
cultivation under this system, preference is given first to 
landless agriculturists of the locality : secondly, to local 
agriculturists who do not possess an economic holding : and then 
to needy agriculturists of neighbouring villages, inis method 
is found to be very useful in regenerating exploited coupes, at 
no cost to Government. However, care should be exercised 
in selection of good ana reliable lessees, who would take care 
of the young plantation. In Chandgad taluka of this Division, 
this system has been successfully employed in raising goon 
agrisilvi plantation in exploited coupes. 

The forest settlement of Kolhapur district is still in progress 
and the rights ci the nubile have yet to be finally settled. 
However the following general privileges are sanctioned for this 
district by Government : — 


a reasonable distance. 
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(2) (o) No char, co will bo made under section 55, Land 
Revenue Code, for (he provision of water for agricultural 
purpose:; from any stream, bucllci, bandhara. tank and all natural 
sources of water in forest areas on which no expenditure has 
been incurred by Government at any time. 

(b) No fee will be levied when permission is granted for digging 
wells or channels in forest areas for agricultural purposes. 

(e) Permission will be given freely for the clearance of 
choked up tanks and channels and for the removal of any 
forest growth obstructing the flow of water. 

(3) Villagers having right of way to water through forest 
are entitled to a path 50 feet wide which they will be allowed 
to fence with thorns obtainable free of charge on application 
to the Divisional Forest Oflicer concerned. The villagers are 
also allowed to keep such paths free of all undergrowth. 

(4) Free grazing in open forests under passes issued by the 
Revenue department, for village cattle (including sheep and 
goats where permitted) of forest and non-forest villages and 
non-village cattle, i.e., both cattle of professional graziers and 
cattle which do not remain in one village. This concession is 
subject to restrictions as regards admission as laid down in the 
grazing rules in force. (Cattle of other Provinces and Indian 
States are not entitled to this concession and will have to pay 
the fees prescribed in the grazing rules if admitted to graze in 
the forests of Maharashtra). 

(5) No forest will be closed to grazing within a quarter of 
a mile of village site. 

(6) Access to the grazing areas in the interior will be granted 
by the allotment of sufficiently wide short-cut approach roads. 
The short-cut cattle paths leading through closed forest to open 
forest will be marked by the Forest department in order to 
facilitate fencing by the villagers in the manner indicated in 
paragraph (3) above. 

(7) Removal of stones and earth, from places approved by 
the Divisional Forest Officer, for the gatherer’s own domestic 
or agricultural use. 

(8) Removal of fallen leaves and grass for the gatherer’s own 
bona-fide agricultural and domestic uses. 

(9) (a) Removal from coupes under exploitation, before 
commencement of plantation operations therein 

(b) of felled timber not useful to and therefore left by 
contractors, and 

(c) of branchwood of felled trees of the size stipulated in 
contract agreements, for the gatherer’s own domestic or 
agricultural use. 

(10) In cases of destruction by fire of houses in forest areas 
timber of inferior species required for temporary huts will be 
made available with the utmost promtitude by the Range 
Forest Officer on production of a certificate from the Mamlatdar 

(o.e.r.) Zi-o Vf 708—48 
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or Mahalkari concerned. The timber of only such species 
as have been prescribed by the Conservator will be 
granted. 

In addition to the above ten privileges, the following are the 
privileges granted to the villagers in the areas of this district. 
(Former Kolhapur district, excluding Jahagir areas): — 

(1) Dry and fallen wood to be removed by head loads for 

domestic purposes. 

(2) Rab material free to the extent of 25 head loads and 

thereafter on payment at one anna per head load. 

(3) Free grants of timber or at scheduled rates are given 

to the poor and deserving persons. 

■Bawada Jahagir. — (1) Removal of dry, dead and fallen wood 
by the villagers free of charge by head loads. 

(2) Free grant of timber to be given to poor and deserving 
people. 

Vishalgad Jahagir. — Allowed to use the ways to the watering 
places and village temples in the forest area. 

Ajra ( Ichalkaranji Jahagir). — (1) Dry, dead and fallen wood 
to be removed by the villagers free of charge. 

(2) Free grant of timber to be given to poor and deserving 
people. 

In the administration of forests rights and privileges and in 
the work of forest protection and exploitation, the officials of 
the Forest department come into direct contact with the people. 
A direct link between the people and the department has been 
established by the appointment of a “Forest Advisory 
Committee of District Rural Development Board ” in this 
district. This Board deals with problems connected with the 
planting, allotment of grazing lands, improvement of grazing 
lands, the supply of various domestic, agricultural and individual 
needs, etc. 

Roads and Buildings. — The maintenance of forest roads and 
buildings in this Division is done departmentally. There are 
Shikar roads extending to 95 miles in Radhanagari Range 
Besides, there is a Forest Rest House at Parle and also 
subordinates quarters at Patne. 

The Co-operative Department. 

The Co-operative department at the district levee is 
headed by the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Kolhapur. Many of the powers of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act (VII of 
1925) and the rules under it have been delegated to him. There 
are two District Co-operative Officers, one is for the general 
organisation work and the other is for the development schemes 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. The District Co-operative 
Officer who is appointed for the development work under the 
Second Five-Year Plan is designated as Additional District 
Co-operative Officer. 
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The Co-operative Officer has to attend to organisation work 
of all types of societies, inspections of the supervising unions 
and federal societies, urban banks, and salary earners’ societies, 
control over supervisors, etc. The Additional District Co- 
operative Officer has to attend to the preparation of plans and 
budgets under the Second Five-Year Plan, and see that the 
work is executed according to the plans prepared. He has to 
attend to the development work of housing societies and other 
development works such as formation of large size multi- 
purpose societies, submission of proposals for construction of 
godowns of multi-purpose societies and purchase and sale 
societies, i.e., all work relating to development and schemes 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. 

The Assistant District Co-operative Officer has to look after 
the work relating to the registration of the credit and multi- 
purpose societies, inspection of the same, scrutiny of the diaries 
and inspection memoes of the Supervisors’ work relating to the 
enquiries into the complaints of members. 

There is an Assistant District Co-operative Officer to look 
after incomplete co-operative lift irrigation. Originally there 
was only one post for this work but recently one more 
post of Assistant District Co-operative Officer for incomplete 
schemes and one post of mechanical supervisor have been 
created. The Assistant District Co-operative Officer for Lift 
Irrigation schemes attends to the work of co-operative lift 
irrigation societies, co-operative dam construction societies, 
co-operative farming societies, and the work of the four National 
Extensive Service Blocks. He attends to inspection, organisa- 
tion and other work in relation to these societies, and 
National Extension Service Blocks. Since the appointment of 
the Assistant District Co-operative Officer for incomplete works 
the work relating to the co-operative lift irrigation and dam 
construction societies has been transferred to him and he looks 
to the work of these societies. The Mechanical Supervisor is 
expected to give technical guidance to the societies and issue 
progress certificates of the work done by the co-operative lift 
irrigation societies. 

There is a Special Auditor attached to Assistant Registrar’s 
Office who exercise control over the audit staff. He has to 
see that the work done by the auditor and sub-auditors is done 
according to the programmes chalked out and approved by 
the department. He has to scrutinise the diaries and audit 
memoes submitted by the auditors and sub-auditors, attend to 
the work relating to misappropriation and enquiry cases. He is 
also required to submit audit progress reports, audit fee recovery 
and supervision fee recovery statements. 

There are five auditors and eleven sufc-auditors. Of the 
five auditors, one is meant for the audits of forest labourers’ 
societies. One is meant for the audit of weavers’ societies and 
the remaining three are meant for the audit of the co-operative 

(c.o.r.) i-o Vf 76S — 48a 
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One such Sarvodaya centre has been opened at Ajra mahal 
covering over 49 villages. The chief executive authority in 
the formulation and implementation of the scheme is 
a Sanchalak. He is assisted by a committee of non-officials 
known as the Sarvodaya Area Committee. Such a committee 
has been established for the Ajra Mahal Centre. Every year, 
a programme for the development of the area is formulated 
by the Sanchalak which is considered by the State Sarvodaya 
Committee before it is finally sanctioned by Government. 
During the financial year 1956-57, grants totalling Rs. 69,420 
have been sanctioned for the Ajra Mahal Centre. 

Department of Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries. 

There is an Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and 
Assistant Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives, Kolhapur 
Division which covers Kolhapur, South Satara and North Satara 
districts. Under him at the district level, there is a District 
Officer for Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-operatives. There 
are three Industrial Supervisors of Grade I, an Industrial 
Supervisor of Grade III, a Handloom Supervisor, an instructor in 
cotton weaving and some clerical staff. 

Industrial Co-operative Societies in Kolhapur number. 110, 
with an aggregate share capital of Rs. 3,56,302, reserve funds 
amounting to Rs. 2,36,535 members’ deposits amounting to 
Rs. 5,80,997 and the working capital coming to Rs. 16,43,422. 
These embrace a variety of industries like weaving, bee- 
keeping, carpentry, motor transport, pottery, wool weaving, etc. 
Table No. I supplies detailed information about their character, 
membership, etc. 

Government conducts a wool weaving school, a leather works 
school and a hosiery training-cum-production centre at Kolhapur, 
a fibre work school at Talsande-Hatkanangale, a lacquer work 
school at Kale-Panhala, one tailoring school at Kale and another 
at Haldi-Karvir and a village pottery unit at Kadoli. Seven 
of these eight are peripatetic schools. 

The work done in the community project area and the 
national development blocks showed that there were 42 indus- 
trial co-operative societies of different types ; of these 
29 societies were in receipt of loans of varying sums. Five 
weavers’ society carry on activity under the handloom 
development scheme. Sales depots were also under 
contemplation. 

As a first step in the development of an industrial estate 
(Shivaji Udyam Nagar), in this district, a co-operative society 
named the Kolhapur Udyam Co-operative Society Ltd., was 
organised and registered in November 1957. Government 
advanced a sum of Rs. 3,76,000 for the development of the 
industrial estate in 1957-58. 
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Statement giving the information of all types of Industrial 

YEAR ENDING 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Industry. 

No of 
Socie- 
ties. 

No. of 
mem- 
bers. 

No. of 
looms. 

No. of 
looms. 
Regis, 
tered. 

1 

0 

: 3 

f 

j 

4 

5 

0 

1 

Weavers Co-operat ivc Socict ics 

! 

j 30 

3,400 

10,000 

5.149 

0 

Bee Keepers Co-operative Societies. . 

2 

08 

• • 

•• 

3 

Oil Producers Co-oporativc Societies . ' 2 

j 28 

-- 

-• 

4 

Kurmure Polio Producers Co-opera- 
tive Societies 

3 

97 

, , 

. . 


Metal Workers Co-operntive Societies 

2 

120 

-- 

•• 

0 

Carpenters Co.opcrativo Societies . . 

r> 

129 

“ 

•• 

7 

Mahila Audyogik Co-operative 

Societies 

4 

109 



« 

Labourers Co-operative Societ ics . . 

10 

548 

.. 

•• 

n 

Motor Transport Workers Co- 

operative Society 

J 

130 

• • 

1 

10 

Cine Industry Co-oporativc Society . 

1 

85 


.. 1 

1 

>1 

Tanners and Leather Workers Co- 
operative Societies 

15 

311) 

* • 

. . 

12 

Kumbhar (Pottora) Co-operative 
Societies 

8 

450 

» • 

. * 

13 

RopemakcTS Co-operntivo Societies . 

n 

107 


•• 

14 

Wool Weavers Co-operative Societies. 

r, 

221 

-• 

•• 

IS 

General Co-operative Societies 

2 

830 

•« 

•• 

If. 

District Industrial Co-oporotivc 
Association 

1 

44 

. * 


17 

Forest Labourers Co-operntivo Socie- 
ties 

8 

738 

•• 

•• 


Total . . 

j 

i 

110 

1 

1 

7.443 

1 

i 

1 

1 0.000 

1 

i 

r 

i 

5,149 


* No. of looms under 
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No. I. 


CHAPTER 16. 


Co-operative Societies in Kolhapur District for the 
30th June 1957. 


L.xnns 
of til V 
Societies' 
members. 

1 

Share 

Capital. 

! Reserve 
Fund. 

■ Members, 

> non- 

i members" 
deposit. 

i 

1 Government 
Loan. 

Working 

Capital. 

4 

S 

n 

\ 

10 

i 

11 

i 

12 


Its. 

Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4.801 

1.17.3411 

1.31.441 

1213.103 

1.27.743 

1 5.74.002 

not* 

1.170 

004 

008 

.... 

3,984 


2.870 

40 

700 

.... 

- 14.376 


3.030 

00 

223 

7.217 

10.571 

1 


4.510 

132 

3.000 

.... 

1 

' 7.883 


3.507 

100 

4,804 

I 10.863 

i 21,3445 


1.S30 

| 409 

1 

j GS3 

soo 

1 

3.875 


| 0.480 

| 4.377 

8.020 

1 

7.000 

26,726 


0.200 

| 21.S0C 

oo 

1 

1 

i .... i 

28.026 


• 13,340 

< 83 

! 

11 

1 .... 

! 13,423 


13.023 

72S 

j 3.473 

j 24.264 

i 

65.893 


; 8.302 

1 

3,350 

419 

10,290 

1 

! 25.100 

.... 

1 

1,803 

1.115 

301 

5.188 

7,569 


3,013 

313 

600 

2,000 

13,12$ 


93,723 

62.110 

215 

— 

4,22,834 


60.840 

1S4 

4.0G.931 

1 

1 

1,06.875 

3.59.367 

— 

S.C03 

t 

_ 1 

0,060 

26.851 ( 

1,616 j 

45.259 

4.S04 

3.56.302 

2.36.535 

5,80.097 

3,03,856 

1 

16.43.422 

G04* 


f 

i 


> 

1 
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chapter 16. The Department of Industries. 

departments 11 The work of the Department of Industries is mainly 

Industries* confined to the development and progress of small-scale and 
large-scale industries in the State, as its control over the develop- 
ment of cottage industries was, in December 1946, transferred 
to the Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries and its control over technical education and the 
various schemes related to it was, in June 1948, transferred to 
the Director of Technical Education. 

Organization. The officer directly in charge of small-scale and large-scale 
industries in the Kolhapur district is the Assistant Director of 
Industries (Class I State Service), who has his headquarters in 
Poona, and whose jurisdiction also extends to the districts of 
North Satara, South Satara Sholapur, Ratnagiri and Poona. He 
works directly under the Director of Industries, Maharashtra 
State. He is also in charge of work connected with the 
administration of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act 
(XV of 1932) and the Industrial Statistics Act (XIX of 1942). 
Besides collecting statutory statistics under the Industrial 
Statistics Act, 1942, he collects industrial and commercial 
information on a voluntary basis. He conducts commercial and 
industrial surveys required by the State or the Union Govern- 
ment and undertakes investigation in connection with references 
and complaints received from Indian embassies abroad and 
foreign embassies in India. He also conducts investigations in 
connection with the Merchandise Marks Act (IV of 1889) and 
reports cases of improper use of names and emblems specified 
in the schedule to the Emblems and Names (Prevention of 
Improper use of) Act (XII of 1950), for trade, business, calling 
or profession etc. Purchase of stores is another subject under 
his jurisdiction. Under the State Aid to Industries Rules, he 
is empowered to sanction loans up to a limit of Rs. 1,000 in each 
case to applicants in his jurisdiction, subject to the condition 
that the total amount sanctioned by him does not exceed 
Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His miscellaneous duties extend to 
investigating into applications (made for industrial purposes) 
from parties in his area for land acquisition and erection of 
buildings and for essentiality certificates in connection with the 
import, export and purchase of controlled materials, such as 
iron and steel, cement, etc. 

The Assistant Director is assisted in his work by an Industries 
Officer stationed at Poona, one Senior Industries Inspector, 
three Junior Industries Inspectors, four Manual Assistants and 
a small ministerial staff. This technical staff attends mainly to 
the work in the Kolhapur district and the Miraj and Jath 
talukas of South Satara district. 

The duties assigned to Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
under the Bombay Weights and Measures Rules are carried out 
by the Industries Inspectors. The main purpose of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act is to provide for the adoption and 
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compulsory use of standard weights and measures in the 
State. No weight or measure or weighing or measuring instru- 
ment may be sold, delivered or used for trade, unless it has been 
verified or reverified in the manner prescribed by Rules made 
under the Act and stamped by an Inspector with a stamp of 
verification. Fees are fixed for the verification, stamping, etc. 
It is the duty of the Inspectors to carry out the verification and 
stamping and collect the fees. 

The Industries Inspectors have also duties assigned to them 
under the Industrial Statistics Act. This Act is applicable to 
all factories registered under Sections 2m (i) and 2m(ii) of the 
Factories Act, 1948, but the scope of the Census of Manufactur- 
ing Industries conducted under this Act is at present (1957) 
limited to 29 of the 63 industries classified under the Census 
of Manufacturing Rules, 1945 and to factories working with 
power and employing 20 or more workers. The occupiers of 
factories are required to submit returns in the form prescribed. 
The Inspectors have to ensure that the factories concerned 
maintain proper accounts and registers and make their returns 
by the due date. 

The Public Works Department. 


The Public Works Department deals with— (1) Roads and 
Buildings, (2) Irrigation, (3) Electricity, and (4) Public Health 
Circle. All these branches are dealt with separately by 
distinct branches of the department. 


(1) Roads and Buildings. — The Kolhapur Division is permanent 
Division in charge of the Executive Engineer, Kolhapur 
Division under the Superintending Engineer, Central Circle. 
There are five Sub-Divisions under Kolhapur Division which 
are as follows : — 


(a) Kolhapur Sub-Division, Kolhapur ... 

(b) Panchganga Irrigation, Ichalkaranji 

Sub-Division 

(c) Radhanagari Irrigation, Radhanagari 

Sub-Division 

(d) Tulsi River Valley Project Sub- 

Division, Kolhapur 

(e) Community Projects Sub-Division, 

Kolhapur 


Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Temporary. 

Temporary. 

Temporary. 


(2; Irrigation. — Major irrigation in the district is the 
Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works situated in the Radhanagari 
taluka of Kolhapur district and is in charge of the Executive 
Engineer, Kolhapur Division under the Superintending 
Engineer, Central Circle. Being a major irrigation-cum-hydro 
electric project, capital accounts are maintained for the same. 
The scheme consists of a dam 140' high across the Bhogawati 
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near Hadhanagari and contemplates (i) power generation of 

2.000 K.W. at 50 per cent, load factor and (ii) irrigation of 

32.000 acres by lift on the banks of the Bhogavati and the 
Panchganga. 

While each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, 
the divisions are in charge of Executive Engineers and the 
sub-divisions in charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy 
Engineers. The Assistant Engineers belong to the Bombay 
Service of Engineers (B. S. E.), Class I, and Deputy Engineers to 
B. S. E., Class II. These officers are each in charge of a sub- 
division and are, therefore, called Sub-Divisional Officers. 
The sub-divisions are divided further into sections, each 
in charge of an Overseer. There are about 20 overseers in each 
division. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the 
administration and general professional control of public 
works in charge of officers of the department within his circle. 
It is his duty to inspect the state of the various works within 
his circle and to satisfy himself that the system of management 
prevailing is efficient and economical. He is required to 
ascertain the efficiency of the subordinate office and petty 
establishments and to see and report whether the staff 
employed in each division is actually necessary or adequate for 
the management. He also examines the conditions of the 
surveying and mathematical instruments at the headquarters of 
divisions. In the case of office and petty establishments borne 
on divisional scales, he sees that these scales are not exceeded 
without proper authority. The Superintending Engineers are 
empowered to transfer and post Deputy Engineers and Over- 
seers within their circles. In the interests of administration, 
however, Executive Engineers of Divisions are consulted before 
posting these officers to particular sub-divisional charges under 
their control. It is also the duty of Superintending Engineer 
to recommend removals and transfers of Executive Engineers 
from their own circles. The supervision and control of the 
assessment of revenue from irrigation works within his circle 
rests with the Superintending Engineer. The Superintending 
Engineer is authorised to correspond direct with any of the 
local authorities, civil or military, within his circle. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for the execution and management of all 
works within his division. He has to see that proper measures 
are taken to preserve all buildings and works in his division 
and to prevent encroachment on Government lands in his 
charge. He is responsible to see that the surveying and 
mathematical instruments in his division are properly cared 
for and to report on their condition to the Superintending 
Engineer at the end of each working season. In addition to 
his duties, he is ex-ofido professional adviser of all depart- 
ments of the State within the limits of his charge. 
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The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible to the Executive 
Engineer in charge of the division for the management and 
execution of works within their sub-divisions. 

The overseers are in charge of sections under the Sub- 
Divisional Officers. 

The activities of the Public Works department in regard to Ronds, 
roads and buildings and irrigation relate to construction, 
repairs and maintenance of roads, Government buildings, and 
irrigation works financed by Government and placed in charge 
of the department. In the Kolhapur district, as on the 
31st March 1957, the department maintained a total mileage of 
115*67 miles of roads which comprised 27-37 miles of National 
Highways and 88-29 miles of State Highways. The surfaces of 
this road mileage were 25-18 miles cement concrete, 54-37 
miles black-topped and 36-12 miles water bound macadam. 

In addition to funds from the general revenues of the State 
allocated for expenditure on roads, there are two other funds 
maintained for the construction, repairs and maintenance of 
roads, viz., (1) the Central Road Fund, and (2) the State Road 
Fund. The Central Road Fund is in charge of the Government 
of India who allocates the fund. Expenditure is incurred in 
the district for roads from these funds. 

Irrigation Works . — The following are the minor irrigation irrigation, 
works in Kolhapur district under the Superintending Engineer, 

Central Circle : — 

(1) Wadgaon Tank, Taluka Hatkanangale ; 

(2) Rankala Tank, Taluka Karvir ; 

(3) Rajaram Tank, Taluka Karvir. 

For the above works, neither capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept, whereas such accounts are kept for the work of the 
Chikhale canal. There are also medium irrigation works in 
the district, viz., weir at Kasaba-Bavada, Surve-weir at 
Valivade, weirs at Rui, Terwad and Shirol. 

Apart from these works, one bandhara work at Halkarni, 
and other 18 works have also been completed by March 1957. 

For carrying out advisory, administrative and executive Electrical Circio. 
duties pertaining to the generation and use of electricity, 
there is the Electrical Circle under the Electrical Engineer to 
Government. The jurisdiction of this officer extends to the 
whole of the State. Under him are two Electrical Divisions, 
each in charge of an Executive Engineer, having their head- 
quarters at Bombay and Poona. 
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Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. chapter 16 . 

Nationalisation of Passenger Transport was decided upon Departments* 
by the State Government in August 1947 and operations were R QAD Transport 
started deparlmenlally in June 1948, the administration of Cobpobation - 
which was subsequently handed over to a statutory Corporation 
in December 1949, under the provisions of the Road Transport 
Corporation Act (XXXII of 1948). Since then the Corporation, 
has been reconstituted under the Bombay State Road Transport 
Act (XXV of 1950). 

For administrative convenience of operations the entire State Organisation, 
was originally divided into 16 viable units (now eight after 
transfer of three to Mysore and five to Gujarat) called divisions. 

The officer in charge of each division is the Divisional Controller 
who is a Class I Officer. The Divisional Controller is immediately 
under the control of the Central Office of which the General 
Manager is the administrative head, assisted by eleven depart- 
ments, viz. (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical 
Engineering, (4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics (6) Security, 

(7) Stores, (8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretarial, (10) Legal, and 
(11) Central Workshops. 

The nationalisation of services was started in Kolhapur 
district in July 1950. The Divisional Controller, is the Head of 
the Division and responsible for the operations. He is assisted 
by seven Class II officers, who are charged with the following 
functional responsibilities. 

Administration and Traffic . — There are two Officers under 
these heads of activity. The Divisional Traffic Officer who is 
in charge of all matters related to traffic and operations and the 
Labour Officer who looks after all matters relating to labour 
relations with the administration. Matters relating to publicity 
in the division are also looked after by the Labour Officer. 

Accounts and Statistics . — These branches are manned by two 
Officers, the Divisional Accounts Officer and the Divisional 
Statistician. 

Technical . — The technical side of the division is looked after 
by the Divisional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of 
a Divisional Works Superintendent. Besides, there are as many 
Depot Managers as there are depots who are wholly responsible 
for the working of the depots. 

The operations started with 37 buses plying on 15 routes. Statistics. 

By 31st May 1957 the operations were practically spread over 
the whole district, the division holding a fleet of 250 buses 
plying on 171 routes. The buses put on the road have, on an 
average, a seating capacity of 38-3, exclusive of seats for the 
driver and the conductor. The average daily mileage operated 
by these buses during May 1957 was 21,002 carrying on an 
average 53,761 passengers per day. 
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The division also holds a fleet of 12 trucks as on 31st May 
1957. These trucks operate as public carriers on contract 
basis, on .terms prescribed by the Corporation. Besides these 
contracts, scheduled lorry services are also operated on the 
Miraj-Kolhapur route every day and on the Ichalkaranji- 
Bombay route every week, for the carriage of goods. 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses and trucks are 
carried out at the Divisional Workshop, which is situated at 
Kolhapur. Further, after the operation of every 12,000 miles, 
the vehicles are routed by the depots to the Divisional Workshop 
for preventive maintenance. In addition, a number of depot 
workshops are situated at each of the following places for the 
daily maintenance of the vehicles viz. Kolhapur (82), Karad (31), 
Sangli (31), Vita (17), Islampur (16), Ichalkaranji (14), Tasgaon 
(12), and Jath (7). The number of vehicles attached to 
each of these depots are given in brackets. Regular daily and 
weekly servicing, weekly and 3,000 mile docking for mainten- 
ance are carried out in these depots. 

For the convenience of the travelling public the corporation 
has been providing a number of amenities. So far bus stations 
have been erected at Kolhapur, Umbra j, Sangli, Karad, Islampur, 
Jaisingpur, Vita, Tasgaon, Vadgaon, Kadepur, Jath, Miraj, 
Mayani, Khanapur and Ichalkaranji. Canteens with f pan bidi ' 
stalls and fruit-stalls have been attached to them at Kolhapur, 
Umbraj, Sangli, Karad, Islampur, Jaisingpur, Vita, Tasgaon, 
Vadgaon, Kadepur, Jath, Miraj, Mayani and Khanapur. 

The corporation also provides welfare facilities to its 
employees. Facilities for sports, medical attention, and 
canteens have been provided for workers at Kolhapur. A Staff 
Institute and Reading Room has also been provided at 
Kolhapur and rest rooms have been opened at Kolhapur, 
Tasgaon, Ichalkaranji, Islampur and Jath for the inspection 
staff. About 60 tenements for the staff are under construction 
in the proposed housing colony at Kolhapur. 

The Fisheries Department. 

A Superintendent of Fisheries was appointed with head- 
quarters at Kolhapur with the opening of a sub-office there 
in 1951. This officer is entrusted with the supervision of 
fisheries in North Satara, South Satara and Sholapur 
districts also and he works directly under the Director of 
Fisheries. Maharashtra State, Bombay. One Assistant Super- 
intendent, a clerk-cum -typist and a peon are attached to his 
office. For implementation of a scheme to undertake deep 
tank fishing operations with special type of nets in the 
Radhanagari lake additional staff consisting of one Assistant 
Superintendent and his subordinates is stationed at Radhanagari 
and works directly under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Fisheries, Kolhapur. 
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The duties of the Superintendent of Fisheries are as chapter 16. 

ider : — 

Developmental 

_ ... Departments. 

(t) To lease out fishing rights of portions of the rivers, Pishemes. 
tanks and ponds in the district. Organisation. 

(ii) Survey of new sheets of water to assess their suitability 
for pisciculture. 

(iii) Stocking of tanks and ponds with suitable varieties of 
fish every year. 

(iv) Collection of local fry and its nurture in nursery 
tanks. 

(v) Supervision of the tanks. 

(vi) Formation and supervision of the fisheries co-operative 
societies and to devise ways and means to improve the 
socio-economic condition of fishermen. 

(vii) To investigate applications from fishermen for loan 
from Government. 

(uiu) To watch and effect loan recoveries and credit the 
money to treasury. 

(ix) To encourage fishermen to take advantage of the 
different schemes of the department. 

(x) To collect statistics of fish and other data pertaining to 
fisheries and fishermen of the district. 

(xi) To serve as member and to attend the meeting of the 
District Development Boards and their respective sub- 
committees. 

(xii) To supervise deep tank fishing operations. 

(xiii) To supervise the work of development of fisheries in 
Kolhapur, Sholapur, North and South Satara districts. 
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1 CHAPTER 17— WELFARE DEPARTMENTS. 

i 

I Department of Education. 

I The educational standards in the district are in keeping 
with the general educational backwardness in the country. 
I However, the major portion of the district which was under 
• the sovereignty of the former Indian ruler could be regarded 
as possessing better literacy standards as compared to other 
[!• parts in the State due to superior educational reforms 
• introduced by the ruler of the State. The gradual increase 
in the number of literates from 34,334 in 1911 to 1,30,895 in 
1951 is a sufficient testimony to this fact. With the exception 
of the Government’s Arts and Science College, facilities for 
higher education were few and far between. The middle 
and secondary schools were located in a few important towns 
only, so that upper primary educational facilities were available 
only to a part of urban populace. Education was rather 
a dream to the ruralites. The last few years have witnessed 
a radical change in the whole structure of education in the 
district. There are quite a few colleges giving education in 
different faculties. Practically any place with a population of 
more than 5,000 or over has a secondary and upper middle 
school. All the villages have been provided with educational 
facilities under various schemes undertaken and implemented 
by the Government. The following few figures give an idea 
of the varied education received by the people of the 
district : — 


Total literates 

,,, ... 

1,30,895 

Middle School 

... ... ... 

15,126 

S. L. C. or Matriculates 

4,189 

Intermediate Arts or 

Science 

972 

Graduates 

Post Graduates in 

Arts, Commerce and 

1,019 

. Science 

... ... ... 

89 

Teaching 

... ... 

656 

Engineering 

... ... ... 

87 

Agriculture 

... ... 

18 

Veterinary 

... 

5 

Commerce 

... 

36 

Law 

... ... ... 

386 

Medicine 

... ... . . . 

190 

Other 

(g.o.p.) l-o Vf 76S — 49 

... 

56 
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For purposes of primary and secondary education, the 
Kolhapur district is placed under the Educational Inspector, 
South Satara and Kolhapur districts. The officer belongs to 
Class I of the Maharashtra Educational Service and is directly 
under the control of the Director of Education. He is 
responsible in the district for — 

(i) the supervision of primary education ; 

(ii) the administrative control of all Government primary 
and secondary schools and training institutions under the 
control of the Education Department ; and 

(iii) the control and inspection of all secondary schools, 
including English teaching schools, vocational high schools 
(i.e. agricultural, commercial and technical high schools), 
training institutions for primary teachers and such special 
schools as are under the control of the Education Department. 
In so far as girls’ schools and institutions for women are 
concerned, the Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Poona, 
(Maharashtra Educational Service, Class I), performs the 
function and duties of the District Educational Inspector in 
respect of : — 

(a) the inspection of girls’ secondary and special schools 
in the district, and 

(b) visiting girls’ primary schools in the district and 
making suggestions for improvement. 

In carrying out his duties of inspection and control, the 
Educational Inspector is assisted by an inspecting staff consisting 
of one Deputy Educational Inspector (Maharashtra Educational 
Service, Class H) and 15 Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors (Maharashtra Educational Service, Class HI), who 
are directly responsible to the Educational Inspector for the 
superintendence and inspection of primary schools in the 
district under Section 48 of the Bombay Primary Education Act 
(LXI of 1947). There is also one Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector (Maharashtra Educational Service, Class III), who 
under the administrative control of the Educational Inspector, 
Kolhapur district, is responsible for the inspection of primary 
girls’ schools in the district. 

There are separate Inspectors, having jurisdiction over the 
whole State, for Physical Education, Visual Education, Drawing 
and Craft-work and Commercial Schools, who cany out 
organisation and inspection in their respective spheres. These 
Inspectors have jurisdiction in the Kolhapur district in regard 
to their respective subjects directly under the Director of 
Education. 

The Deputy Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, is the Chief 
Government Insoecting Officer of the district so far as primary 
schools are concerned. Under the rules framed under the 
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Bombay Primary Education Act, he decides the question of 
recognition of private primary schools. He has to keep close 
touch with the working of primary schools maintained or 
approved by school boards, social education classes and village 
reading rooms. He has to report upon the housing, equipment, 
staff, efficiency of instruction etc. of the primary schools so 
that the department may be in a position to determine whether 
the School Board is conducting its schools satisfactorily or not. 
All aided schools are inspected by him or by the inspecting 
staff under him. He also assists the Educational Inspector in 
the inspection of secondary schools and reports on any specific 
points about them whenever he is required to do so by the 
Educational Inspector. 

Primary Education: It is the declared policy of Government 
that universal free and compulsory primary education should 
bo reached by a definite programme of progressive expansion, 
and, under the Bombay Primary Education Act, the State 
Government has taken upon itself the duty of securing the 
development and expansion of primary education in the State. 
A minimum course of seven years’ education for every child is 
the objective aimed at. The agencies employed for discharging 
this duty are the district school boards and authorised 
municipalities. 

“Approved Schools "* within the area of all non-authorised 
municipalities and of the District Local Board are under the 
control of the Kolhapur District School Board. This School 
Board is composed of 16 members. Of these, three are appointed 
by Government, one being a Government official. The 
remaining 13 members are elected by the Kolhapur District 
Local Board. The rules prescribe that, of those elected, one 
shall be from the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
three should have passed the Matriculation or Second Year 
Training Certificate Examination. 

The Kolhapur municipality is the only authorised municipality 
in the district. Its School Board was composed of 14 members 
of whom no one was appointed by Government and all were 
elected by the Municipality under the rules. Of the elected 
members, one is to be from the Scheduled Castes or the 
Scheduled Tribes and three should have passed the Matricula- 
tion or Second Year Training Certificate Examination. 

Under the Primary Education Act and the rules thereunder, 
all district school boards and authorised municipalities have to 
maintain an adequate number of primary schools in. which 


* ** Approved School ’’ means a primary school maintained by the State Government 
or by the School Board or by an authorised mnnioipality or which is for the time 
boin£ recognised as such by a School Board or by tho State Government or by an officer 
authorised by it. in this beholf [Section 2 of tho Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI 
of 1047)]. 

(a.o.r.) l-o Vf 70S— 40 a 
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instruction is given through the medium of the local regional 
language. For children whose mother-tongue is different 
from the regional language of the area, school boards have 
been instructed to open schools in their language, if the number 
of such children is not less than 40 in the first four standards 
and 20 in the upper standards. The teaching of the regional 
language of the area is also compulsory in such schools from 
standard IH onwards. An authorised municipality has to 
make such provision in its budget as will enable approved 
schools in its area to receive grants at the rates authorised by 
Government. Responsibility is laid on the District School 
Board to maintain a schedule of staff of Assistant Administra- 
tive Officers or Supervisors, primary teachers, clerks and 
inferior servants and other staff sanctioned by Government, 
setting forth the designation, grades, pay and nature of appoint- 
ment of different members. The members of this staff are 
servants of the District School Board and receive their pay, 
allowances, etc. from the Primary Education Fund main- 
tained by the School Board. No change or alteration can be 
made in the schedule of staff without the previous sanction of 
Government. The School Board of the Kolhapur municipality 
has also to prepare a similar schedule for its permanent staff. 
The rules made under the Act lay down model conditions of 
employment of teachers in private schools. 


The annual budget of the District School Board has to be 
submitted to the Director of Education for sanction. The 
District School Board derives its income mainly from Govern- 
ment grants which form nearly 96 per cent, of its total expen- 
ture. It also receives from the District Local Board a contribu- 
tion equal to such portion of its income from the cess on 
land revenue and water rates as -may be fixed by Government 
from time to time and from non-authorised municipalities whose 
schools are under its control such proportion of the rateable 
value of properties in the area of the respective municipalities 
as may be fixed by Government from time to time. The District 
Local Board, Kolhapur, has under the present rules, to contri- 
bute 15 pies in a rupee as cess on land revenue besides water 
rates that it may be allowed to levy. The amount to be paid by 
non-authorized municipalities has been fixed by Government as 
5 per cent, of the rateable value of properties in their respective 
areas. The Primary Education Fund of the Kolhapur Munici- 
pality is composed partly of the Government grant which 
forms nearly 33*5 per cent, of its expenditure on primary 
education. 


The Chief Executive Officer of the Kolhapur District School 
Board is its Administrative Officer. This officer is appointed and 
paid by the State Government. The Adminstralive Officer of the 
School Board of the Kolhapur Municipality is also appointed and 
paid by the State Government. Under these Administrative 
Officers are Assistant Administrative Officers or Supervisors, pri- 
mary school teachers, clerks, and inferior servants and other staff 
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under the employ of !he District School Board or authorised 
municipality, as the case may be. The Administrative Officer 
is responsible for the general administration of all primary 
schools maintained by the School Board. He is responsible for 
carrying out the suggestions made from lime to time by 
Government officers. It is his duty to advise the School 
Board on all matters connected with primary education. He is 
also a member and secretary of the Staff Selection Committee. 
This Committee is composed, besides himself, of the Chairman 
of the School Board and the Educational Inspector of the district. 
Its duty is to select candidates for appointment as Assistant 
Administrative Officers or supervisors and teachers. The 
Committee selects also the teachers to be deputed for training. 
The District School Board or the authorised municipality or 
their Administrative Officers have to make appointments of the 
candidates in accordance with the directions given by the 
Committee. The selection of candidates and teachers is made 
in accordance with the instructions issued by the Government. 
Tile Administrative Officer has power, subject to the general 
instructions issued by the Director of Education, to promote, 
transfer, and take all disciplinary action, including removal or 
dismissal against the staff. His orders, however, are subject to 
appeal to a tribunal consisting of the Chairman of the School 
Board and the Educational Inspector of the district. A primary 
school teacher who was a guaranteed teacher on the date of the 
Primary Education Act came into force has, however, a right 
of further appeal to the State Government against any order 
of removal or dismissal. 

The statistics that follow relate to the Kolhapur District as 
a whole for the year 1952-53. 

There were 9 45 primary schools (both lower primary i.e. 
leaching standards I to IV, and upper primary i.e., teaching 
standards V to VII) of which 49 were exclusively for girls. 
The distribution of schools by management was as follows: — 


(1) Government 

... Nil. 

(2) District School Board 

... 596 

(3) District School Board aided 

... 255 

(4) Kolhapur School Board aided ... 

... 48 

(5) Unaided 

... 23 


922 


Out of a total of 89,624 pupils in primary schools, there 
were 58,039 boys and 15,932 girls in the lower primary 
stage (i.e., standards I to IV) and 13,575 boys and 2,078 girls in 
the upper primary stage (i.e., standards V to VII). The 
percentage of school-going children to the population was 7-2. 
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Out of 2,461 teachers in primary schools 2,213 were men and 
248 were women. Only 899 men teachers and 83 women 
teachers were trained. 

There were three primary training institutions, two for men 
and one for women, which trained 175 men and 100 women 
respectively during the year. All the three were non- 
Govemment training institutions. 


The total expenditure on primary schools v/as Rs. 25,30,151 
and it was met from the following sources : — 


(1) Government 

Rs. 

20,33,290 

Percentage of total. 

80-3 

(2) District Local Board and 
Municipal Funds 

260,338 

10-2 

(3) Fees 

58,591 

2-3 

(4) Other sources 

1,77,932 

7-2 



100 


The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 28-2 per 
annum of which Government’s contribution came to 
Rs. 22-7. 

The scheme of compulsory primary education has not yet 
been applied to this district. However, public opinion is ripe 
for it. 

Since October, 1952 the project scheme has been applied to 
the backward and hilly parts of the district, which include 
about 203 villages, with a view to achieving all-sided develop- 
ment. The scheme is gaining popularity and as a result some 
school buildings have been constructed with the help of popular 
aid and grants at the rate of Rs. 1,000 per room from the 
Project Funds. 

IrM'ec-i Cr -./t Basic and Crajt Schools . — A new ideology has been influencing 

the educational activities of the State since 1937-38. It has come 
to be recognised that education must centre round some form of 
manual productive work. According to the figures for 1952, 
there were three basic schools in the Kolhapur district where 
education was made to centre round spinning and weaving. 
Spinning and weaving formed the craft in 23 craft schools, 
card-board and carpentry in one craft school and agriculture in 
135 craft schools. Those schools resemble the old type agri- 
cultural bias schools in the Bombay State. 
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Secondary Education . — Secondary Education is now under the 
general regulations of Government, and the Government control 
is exercised by means of conditions for receipt of grant-in-aid. 
At the end of the high school course an examination is conducted 
by the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board Poona 
and the students who pass are awarded the secondary school 
certificate. The first examination was held in 1949. The 
examination provided optional courses for pupils with varied 
interests and aptitudes. Each university, however, lays down 
subjects whicli a candidate must take for entrance to its 
courses. 

The statistics that follow relate to the year 1952-53 for the 
Kolhapur district. 

There were 40 secondary schools in the district with a total 
of 10,863 pupils (8,800 boys and 2,063 girls). Four of these 
were exclusively for girls, seven exclusively for boys and 
the remaining 29 were co-educational institutions. The 
number of girls in the schools exclusively meant for girls was 
1,343 while 720 girls were in mixed schools. The following 
table shows the number of schools under different managements 


the number of pupils in them: 

No. of schools. 

No. of pupils. 

Government 

5 

1,464 

Local Authorities 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Aided Private 

33 

9,040 

Unaided ... 

2 

156 

Total ... 

40 

10,669 


Thus secondary education was imparted mainly by private 
agencies aided by Government grants. 

There were 497 teachers in secondary schools of whom 472 
were men (224 trained and 248 untrained) and 25 were women 
(14 trained and 11 untrained). In all 1,069 candidates appeared 
for the Secondary School Certificate Examination, and 540 
passed. 

The total expenditure on secondary education was 
Rs. 8,54,095 of which Rs. 2,92,470 (or 30 per cent.) came from 
Government funds, Rs. 6,400 (or 0-74 per cent.) from municipal 
funds, Rs. 4,58,435 (or. 57 per cent.) from fees, Rs.. 12,960 (or 
1-5 per cent.) from endowments and Rs. 83,725 (or 9-8 per cent.) 
from scholarships and other sources. 
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The total annual average cost per pupil in secondary schools 
was as follows: — 

Total cost. Cost to Government. 

Board Schools 

Aided Private ... 2,92,470 26-9 

Board Schools 

Government Schools ... 1,63,127 12-08 


Drawing Examinations . — Government holds drawing examina- 
tions — Elementary and Intermediate. In 1952-53, 323 appeared 
for the Elementary of whom 211 passed. For the Intermediate 
185 candidates appeared and 112 passed. These figures relate to 
Kolhapur district only. 


(a) Technical Schools . — These come under the jurisdiction of 
the Director of Technical Education and an account of these is 
given under the paragraph relating to “ Technical and Industrial 
Training.” 


(b) Schools for Defectives . — There was only one institution 
for the education of defectives viz., the Deaf and Dumb School 
founded in 1942, having IS pupils on the roll. 

(c) Language Schools . — There was one institution founded in 
1903 imparting instruction in Sanskrit viz., Shri Shahu Vaidic 
School with 20 pupils on the roll. There was also a Hindustani 
Shikshan Sanad Class, Kolhapur, .with 31 pupils established in 
April, 1952. 

( d ) Certified Schools . — An account of these is given under the 
Juvenile and Beggars Department. 

(e) Other Special Schools . — The following is a list of other 
kinds of special schools with the number of institutions of each 


kind and of the pupils enrolled : — 

No. of No, of 

Institutions. Pupils. 

(1) Nursery and Kindergarten schools. 4 200 

(2) Commercial Schools ... 5 192 

(3) Gymnasia 19 861 

(4) Music Schools and Fine Arts Classes. 4 41 


There is one Extension Training Centre established in 
October, 1952 by Government to train workers by giving them 
intensive training in agriculture, co-operation, revenue matters, 
public health, basic education, veterinary service, etc. The 
courses are of various durations, some are for a period of six 
months and others for a year. About 223 people have been 
trained in the centre so far. 
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Physical Education.— One Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector holding Diploma in Physical Education looks after 
and organises Physical Education in the district both in 
primary and secondary schools. 

Physical Education is a compulsory subject in secondary 
schools. There is a regular examinaton in it. Pupils attend 
the playground regularly and a programme of physical educa- 
tion is organised regularly in most of the schools. In primary 
schools also provision of physical education has been made, 
but there is no regular examination. Children in primary 
schools play games. 

Every year a two months’ course in physical education is 
organised at suitable places in the district by the Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspector for Physical Education. About 
50 primary teachers are trained and these teachers organise 
Physical Education in the primary schools where they work. 

A one-year diploma course in Physical Education is organised 
at Kandivali for graduate secondaiy teachers. 

Boy Scouts , Girl Guides and Junior National Cadet Coi'ps.— 

In 1952-53, there were 7,393 boy scouts and cubs 
and 1,032 girl guides. A grand scout rally of about 6,000 Scouts 
was organised in the year under report. There were six units of 
the Junior National Cadet Corps and 192 cadets with six officers 
in the district. 

Medical Inspection.— No medical inspection is held in colleges Medical 
and primary schools. Pupils in secondary schools are medically inspection. 
examined thrice during their career. The services of private 
medical practitioners are secui'ed on a part-time basis to 
examine the pupils. 

Visual Education. — An Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector visual Education, 
who looks after physical education work, is in charge of the 
work of visual instruction in the Kolhapur district. Visual 
instruction is generally provided by means of film-projectors 
(16 mm). 

School Broadcast.— About 25 per cent, of the high schools in School Broadcast, 
the district have their own sets of radio receivers. Every 
institution gives a chance for its pupils to attend educational 
broadcasts. 

Social Education. — The work of Social Education in the Social Education. 
Kolhapur district was looked after by the Maharashtra Regional 
Social Education Committee. The First and Second Test 
classes conducted numbered 595 and 211 respectively. In 
the First Test 4,141 passed and in the Second Test 1,073 passed. 

An expenditure of Rs. 21,929 was incurred for Social Education 
in the Kolhapur district including the Kolhapur city. 

Village Libraries.— The number of village reading rooms village Libraries, 
started under the Social Education Scheme at the end of 1952-53 
was 72 and a grant amounting to Rs. 1,439 was paid to them. 
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ceapter 17. Technical and Industrial Training. 

All ^c^cal and Industrial Institutions and Courses 
TxchnicJx leading up to the diploma standard (non-University grade), 
fcrsT xiAi excluding those falling under the control of a University, are 
controlled by the Director of Technical Education, who is assisted 
by the State Council of Technical Education. The Director of 
Technical Education is the Secretary of the Council. 

The Yeravda Industrial School, which is managed by the 
Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, is recognised by the Board 
for inspection and examination. It teaches Carpentry “C” (I. 
II and in years). Agricultural Smithy (I and H years) : Practical 
Tailoring (I. n and HI years). Cane Work (I year), and Wool 
Knitting and Weaving (I, II and ni years). 

The following Institutions are registered for inspection, 
examination and grant-in-aid in Kolhapur district. Maharashtra 
State : — 


Ns— e of tee lasiitatioas. ’ 

1 

Haacgeateat. 

| Coarse of Iestitaiioe. 

j 

; ! 



1. JsdisT Talloricr cad Jsdhar Tailorisr sad Texlorir* and Cartier. 

Cartier Col'.erel Tara-' Cottier CoSsfe/ 
tair.cid.Ko’liserr. ; Kolccpar. ” i 

i 

2. GrsiisEiiitra Siresas.: Gribsibaslitra Sa~r.cs, t Teilcriar Coarse ia 

£31, Tarsbai Parkj Kclaserr. _ TTcstea’s ead CcCrsczs' 

Kc!ha~r. ~ ; Garden. 1 .?. 

* 

The following Institutions are also run by Government in the 
Kolhapur district, Bombav State : — 


Ntra? cf :!;? lauitatlras. , 
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eate). * 

■ 5. TTirerrac (Otriideaie). 

6. ETertririas f Cert id* 

cate). 
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The Medical Department. 

The Medical Organisation of the Kolhapur district (as 

DISTINCT FROM ITS PUBLIC HEALTH ORGANISATION) ESSENTIALLY 

consists of organisation of hospitals and dispensaries designed to 
render medical relief to the general population. The C. P. R. 
Hospital, Kolhapur, is the “ Civil Hospital ” at the headquarters. 
It is owned, financed and controlled by Government. Subsidiary 
to it, there are Municipal, District Local Board, Government 
Dispensaries, Rural Medical Relief Centres and Subsidised 
Medical Practitioners Centres scattered throughout the whole 
district. 

There is a Municipal Hospital and Maternity Home at Ichal- 
karanji which was under the control of Government but was 
transferred since April 1956 to the Municipality. The Medical 
Officer of the Hospital is also under the control of Municipality. 
There is one grant-in-aid District Local Board Dispensary at 
Chandgad and the Medical Officer of the Dispensary is a Govern- 
ment Officer, who draws his pay and pension directly from 
Government. 

The Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur, is the administrative head of the 
medical organization in the district. He is directly subordinate 
to the Surgeon-general with the Government of Bombay, 
Bombay. He is in charge of the medical arrangements of the 
C. P. R. Hospital, Kolhapur and exercises complete control over 
the Medical Officers attached to it. He is also the head of the 
Government Institutions in the district and is responsible for 
their efficiency and discipline and for the proper performance of 
their working. He is an Inspecting Officer of all Government 
dispensaries in the district. He is expected to keep himself well 
informed as to all medical matters in the district and to be able 
to furnish any information on medical matters which may be 
required by Government. He has under him a medical staff of 
Bombay Medical Service Class II — seven, Honorary Medical 
Officers — 10, Bombay Medical Service Class III Officers — 20 
and Bombay Medical Service Class HI (A) — 2. 

The C. P. R. Hospital, which was started by the Ex-Kolhapur 
State in the year 1884, was taken over by Bombay Government 
from 1st August 1949 after the merger of Deccan States. It has 
a large and commodious building which can accommodate 
200 beds. It' is classified in five Wards and Departments viz. 
X-Ray Department, Out-Patients Department, Medical Stores, 
Laboratory and Linen Department. The Linen is in charge of 
the Matron. The Training School at this Hospital has been 
started in 1951 and the School has made rapid progress in 
imparting the training. The results have been very encouraging. 
30 probationary student nurses are under training at this 
Institution. There is a post of Sister-Tutor at this Hospital for 
teaching the Student Nurses. There exists a Nursing Home with 
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chapter 17. five rooms which was newly started during 1956-57. Well-to-do 
- persons can take advantage of it by paying reasonable charges. 
Departments. daily average attendance of in-door patients at this hospital 

tIedicai* * is 232 and that of out-door patients is 532 during the year 
1956. The income of the hospital is Rs. 27,084 and expenditure is 
rgma^ion. 4,49.199 during the year. 

Attached to this hospital is an Advisory Committee with the 
Civil Surgeon as the Chairman and six other members. The 
function of this Committee is to help the management of the 
hospital by keeping the authorities informed as to the needs of 
the hospital as viewed by the public and by advising the Medical 
Officer in-charge on all measures of reform to be carried out 
in connection with the welfare of the patients. The Depart- 
mental Rules provide for the election to the committee, of 
representatives from the District Local Board and Kolhapur 
Municipal Borough, Kolhapur and also for the nomination of 
two ladies. 






In addition to this, there is a Leprosy Colony at Kolhapur 
which is under the control of the Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur. It 
accommodates 150 persons. The incidence of leprosy in Kolhapur 
district is large. The isolation of leprosy patients as well as 
their treatment and rehabilitation are the most important 
points in dealing with the problem of the leprosy patients in 
the State, a problem which has to be dealt with more energeti- 
cally in a Welfare State. Since the application of the Leprosy 
Act to the District of Kolhapur as well as to the adjoining 
districts, it becomes the responsibility of the State to isolate, 
at least the positive cases with active lesions to prevent the 
spread of the disease. Taking into consideration this problem, 
the Government have recently sanctioned to open a Leprosy 
Control Centre at Shahuwadi in this district. The Centre will 
start its function before the end of this financial year. 


Tuberculosis Ward. — This hospital has a separate T. B. Ward 
with accommodation for 18 patients (nine Male and nine Female) 
and has an O. P. D. T. B. Clinic conducted thrice a week where 
arrangements for A. P. & P. P. are made. The incidence ot 
T. B. in this district is high and more accommodation is 
necessary. 


Rural Medical Relief Scheme is in existence in this district 
for the last ten years and is rendering wonderful service to the 
village population, so far as relief of common ailments is 
concerned. There are at present 117 centres working throughout 
ttv- district. They are providing allopathic medical aid to the 
public. The Scheme is providing simple remedies at a price 
within the reach o: village patients. Rural Medical Relief 
Scheme is run by sub-dispensers v.*ho are either School teachers, 
-ecretarics c: Gram Pa nch avals or social workers from a village. 
T.-.oy arc- given two weeks training prior to being permitted *o 
run r Centre. The Ex-Kolhapur State Administration wr.s the 
f ir. the whole of Eombay State to start thiv Scheme. 
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There are at present the following Hospitals and Dispensaries 
under the control of the Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur: — 

(1) C. P. R. Hospital, Kolhapur. 

(2) Shenda Part Leprosy Colony, Kolhapur. 

(3) Services Hospital, Kolhapur. 

(4) Gandhinagar Colony Hospital, Valivade (Refugee). 

(5) Government Dispensary, Panhala. 

(6) Government Dispensary, Malkapur. 

(7) Government Dispensary, Bambavade. 

(8) Government Dispensary, Kagal. 

(9) Government Dispensary, Kapshi. 

(10) Government Dispensary, Murgud. 

(11) Government Dispensary, Gargoti. 

(12) Government Dispensary, Ajra. 

.(13) Government Dispensary, Gadhinglaj. 

(14) Government Dispensary, Shirol. 

(15) Government Dispensary, Kurundwad. 

(16) Government Dispensary, Radhanagari. 

(17) Government Dispensary, Vadgaon. 

(18) Government Dispensary, Gaganbavada. 

(19) Mobile Dispensary, District Kolhapur. 

(20) Police Hospital, Sambre. 

(21) D. L. B. Dispensary, Chandgad. 

(22) K. E. M. Municipal Hospital and Maternity Home 

Ichalkaranji. 

There are no Ayurvedic Dispensaries under the control of the 
Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur. 

There are now six Subsidised Medical Practitioners Centres 
working in this district. (1) Akkiwat (2) Ganehwadi (3) Here 
(4) Kowad (5) Halkami and (6) Ghotagewadi. 

Public Health Department. 

The public health of the district is looked after by three 
agencies viz. the State Government, local bodies and village 
panchayats. Public vaccination ■ and execution of measures 
necessary for public health are obligatory duties of the District 
Local Board and the municipalities. The village panchayats, too 
have certain sanitary functions such as water supply, sanitation 
and preservation and improvement of public health. The Public 
Health Department of the State functions as an advisory body 
to the local bodies in respect of public health and sanitary 
problems. 
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Especially after the World War II, the activities of the Public 
Health Department were expanded in all districts. The health 
services maintained in rural areas in 1955 are as under: — 


Srrinl Deiignntion. No. of posts. 

No. 

(1) District Health Officers ... 1 

(2) Epidemic Medical Officers ... 1 

(3) Sanitary Inspectors ... 5 

(4) Sanitai*y Sub-Inspectors 

(5) Vaccinators ... 22 — 1 Reserve 

vaccinator 

(6) Paid Candidate Vaccinators 

(7) Mukadams ... 8 

(3) Mazdoors ... 24 

(9) Attendants ... 29 
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1. Primary Health Units : (at 12 places ) — 


(1) Health Visitors or Nurse-midwives. 14 

(2) Midwives ... 6 

(3) Trained Dais ... 6 

(4) Sanitary Sub-Inspectors ... 1 

(5) Mukadams 

(6) Mazdoors 

(7) Woman Attendants ... 12 


2. Maternity and. Child Health Centres— 
Staff: 4 Nurse Midwives. 


Ministerial establishment including Senior Clerks, Junior 
Clerks, Officer Peons and Chowkidars has been included). 

In Urban areas, there are in all — 

1 Medical Officer of Health (Kolhapur town), 

7 Sanitary Inspectors (6 Kolhapur plus 1 Ichalkaranji), 

1 Chief Sanitary Inspector (1 Kolhapur), 

2 Vaccinators (i Kolhapur and 1 Ichalkaranji), 

In Kolhapur district, the vaccinators and their attendants are Vaccination. 
all Government servants. 


No regular malaria control scheme exists for the district, but 
staff from other districts is deputed to this district for DDT 
spraying work. 

As a part of B. C. G. Immunisation and T. B. Control 
programme, the BCG Units have covered the district and have 
carried out 635,414 testings, out of which 237,721 have been 
found positive, 254,186 negative and 143,507 have been 
vaccinated with BCG. 

For isolation and treatment of cases of infectious diseases in MiMcHoapitol 
severely affected areas, a mobile hospital unit was formed in 
1947 for the Southern Registration District as a whole with its 
headquarters at Belgaum. Due to Reorganisation of States in 
1956, the headquarters of the unit have been located at Poona 
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temporarily pending fixation of their revised jurisdiction. This 
hospital, equipped with staff, trucks, tents and furniture and 
other materials for 50 beds is kept ready to move to any 
affected place and start functioning at short notice. In non- 
epidemic period the hospital staff help the primary health 
centres in Poona district in its activities like rural medical 
relief, maternity and child health etc. 

The table below gives the figures of deaths due to different 
diseases in Kolhapur district from 1950 to 1955; — 

Kolhapur District. 

Deaths due to Chief Diseases from 1950-55. 

1 

I Number of deaths. 


Namo of diseases. j 

1 

1951 

2 

1952 

3 

1953 

4 

1 

1954 

5 

1955 

0 

l 

Cholera 

71 

40 

940 

7 

G 

Small-pox 

13 

0 

4 

22 

5 

Plaguo 


• • 

• • 


•• 

Enteric Fever 

no 

115 

121 

115 

110 

Measles 

103 

304 

243 

405 

387 

Malaria 

587 

575 

534 

435 

338 

Other Fovors . . 

0,202 

0,134 

6,812 

5,820 

5,794 

Dysontory 

154 

02 

182 

85 

93 

Cercbro Spinal Fever 

.. 

- • 

11 

21 

18 

Diarrhoea 

1,204 

1,234 

1,510 

1,095 

1,269 

Pneumonia 

270 

268 

281 

265 

270 

Phthisis 

1,000 

1,045 

1,079 

889 

938 

Influenza 


• > 

• • 

1 

•• 

Whooping cough 

184 

184 

137 

82 

76 

Mumps 


•• 

•• 


•* 

Other respirator}' diseases 

1,475 

1,479 

1,931 

1,714 

1,902 

Diphtheria 

1 

IS 

25 

20 

27 

Deaths from child-birth . . 

230 

205 

SI 

157 

197 

Chicken-pox . . 

. - 

1 


2 

•• 

Leprosy 

40 

57 

SO 

67 

CO 

Cancer 

45 

51 

54 

59 

62 

Injuries 

'330 

284 

312 

357 

347 

Other causes . . 

0,077 

6,912 

8,304 

6,783 

7,401 
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The compilation of births and deaths for Kolhapur district 
is done in the office of the Director of Public Health along with 
that of other districts in the State. In the municipal areas, 
the municipalities concerned maintain registers of births and 
deaths and forward monthly extracts to the Director of Public 
Health. In the rural areas, the birth and death registers are 
maintained by the village officers and monthly extracts are 
sent by them to the taluka officers for transmission to the 
Director of Public Health. 

In urban areas, it is the statutory duty of the municipalities 
to provide special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick in times of epidemic diseases and to take such measures 
as may be required to prevent the outbreak or to suppress 
and prevent the recurrence of the disease. In rural areas the 
primary responsibilities for dealing with outbreaks o’f 
epidemics rests with the District Local Boards. According to 
Government Resolution, General Department, No. 1773/33, 
dated 23rd April 1945, every District Local Board is required 
to set apart annually a lump sum equal to the average of the 
amount spent during the preceding three years for expenditure 
on epidemics. A grant is also placed at the disposal of the 
Director of Public Health for emergency measures. The 
Collector is empowered to lake action in consultation with the 
District Health Officer and the Assistant Director of Public 
Health if he finds the measures taken by the Board are 
inadequate. The District Local Board will be helped in its 
task by the District Health Officer and his nucleus staff under 
him and the Mobile Hospital Units. The services of dispensary 
medical officers and subsidised medical practitioners are also 
utilised. 

Government also pays 50 per cent, grant-in-aid to local bodies 
on their expenditure on anti-epidemic measures provided the 
local bodies have spent 10 per cent, in the case of District 
Local Boards and 4 per cent, in the case of municipalities of 
their annual income on medical and public health measures 
excluding anti-epidemic ones. 

From the number of deaths due to small-pox it will be seen 
that the severity of this disease has been considerably reduced 
during recent years. Government policy regarding small-pox 
control is to protect the population by vaccination which is 
offered free to the public by Government and local bodies. 
Segregation of the patients is attempted only in large towns 
where hospital facilities are available. Disinfection of infected 
houses and clothes, etc. is also carried out to educate the 
people as to how to protect themselves against small-pox.- 
Since 1954, mass vaccination drive has been started according 

(a.e.r.) L.0 Vf 708— CO 
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There are certain important fairs held in Kolhapur district chapter 17. 
which attract people from outside. The following table gives w^an, 
some particulars about these fairs Departments. 

Fairs. 


Xante of the* 
lair. 

T.ilukn and plow* 
of l*nir. 

Period of the 

Fnir. 

Attendnncc 

(Approxi- 

junto). 

I. Kn,:n1 

Kngal-Kngnl 

Moll n in rdnn (ICnrtik 

Sud 1 to 0). 

10,000 

2. !>hri Utmirnv Sn«giri. 

(.indhingtoj-Sninnngnd 

Mngh Vod 14 to Plwl- 
gun Sud 1. 

10,000 

:i. Vi'hnli 

Shirnl-Kliidrajnir 

I’nunli Vnd 30 

10,000 

•1. Knru-ir 

Kolhnpur-Knrwir 

As win Sud5 

15,000 

.1. ,Tynt ilia 

Pnithnln-Wmli Rntnn- 
giri. 

Chnitrn Sud 15 to 
Vnd 4. 

1,00,000 

U. f?hti Giinidwadnidii. 

.Shirol-Xnrsinghwndi . . 

Abwin Vod 12 

10,000 

7. Shri DaUnjnynnti . . 

Do. 

Mnrgnshirslm Sud 15. . 

10,000 

S. Mnhn'hivrntri 

1)0. 

Mnlinshivratri, Mngh 
Vnd 14. 

10,000 

I>. .Shri Vitim! Ilirdcn. 

lint knnnngulc-l’hnltnn- 
Kodoli. 

Aswin Vnd C to 8 

10,000 

10. VHinli 

Knrvir-Shingnnnpur . . 

Pounh Vnd 30 

20,000 

11. Agricultural nnd 

C'nttle Show. 

Shirol-Kurundwnd . . 

Fcbrunry-Mnrck (4 to 
5 dnja). 

15,000 

As the above 

fairs are major 

ones, elaborate 

sanitary 


arrangements are generally made. Fairs at Kagal-Samangad 
and Khidrapur are managed by Government with the co-opera- 
tion of local bodies and the remaining by the local bodies 
concerned with the help of the Public Health Department. 

In order to meet the expenditure on sanitary arrangements 
a pilgrim fee is levied. Other fairs which are of minor 
importance i.e., attracting less than 10,000 pilgrims, are managed 
by revenue authorities with the help of the Public Health 
Department. At such fairs no pilgrim fee is levied. 

When famine and scarcity conditions are declared to exist Famine Relief, 
in the district, the District Health Officer is under the general 
orders of the Collector in so far as medical and sanitary 
arrangements on scarcity and famine relief works are 
concerned. 

I 

These activities have been started in Community Develop- Maternity and 
ment and National Extension Service Blocks, vide paragraph Chim> Welfare. 
following. 

(o.o.r.) l-o Vf 768— 50a 
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Under the Community Development Programme, twelve 
primary health units, as shown below, have been established 
in the Kolhapur district during 3956-57 

Talulca. Primary Health Centre. 

Karvir ... Bhuya ; Sangrul ; Shiroli ; Valivade. ' 


Radhanagari ... Rashivade ; Waive Bk. 


Panhala ... Satave ; Bajar Bhogaon ; Kotoli 

Kale. 


Hatkanangale ... Pargaon. 

Kagal ... Sidhnerli. 

These primary health units provide integrated curative and 
preventive medical services in the areas served, viz. 
20,000 population each. Special emphasis is given on maternity 
and child health activities. A maternity home is provided at 
the headquarters of each unit. 


Maternity and Child Health Centres were established at 
Gargoti and Kurundwad during the years 1955-56 and 1956-57 
respectively. A staff of two nurse midwives is provided. They 
are attached to the existing dispensaries. They serve 
a population of 20,000 each in connection with maternity and 
child health activities. No maternity home is provided. 

Health propaganda. For Kolhapur district no separate organisation is maintained. 

The propaganda van at headquarters and the Sanitary 
Inspectors, Sanitary Sub-Inspectors and Vaccinators during the 
course of their tour carry out health propaganda. 


The Labour Department. 

The Labour ALL THE OFFICES DEALING WITH LABOUR MATTERS fall within the 

npABTM'ENr. administrative control of the Labour and Social Welfare 
Department. The Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, is the 
head of all such offices. Consequent upon the re-organisation 
of States, areas of Saurashtra and Kutch States, eight districts 
of Vidarbha and five districts of Marathwada were integrated 
with the Bombay State. Officers dealing with labour matters 
in these areas, therefore, came under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. The Commissioner 
of Labour has now under him the Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour (Admn.), Bombay, two Deputy Commissioners of 
Labour (one each at Bombay and Ahmedabad), Senior Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour, Rajkot and the Assistant Commissioners 
of Labour at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Jamnagar, Nagpur and 
Aurangabad, the Chief Inspector of Factories, the Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, and the 
Government Labour Officers. The Commissioner of Labour 
performs the satutory functions entrusted to him under the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act and supervises 
and co-ordinates working of the abovementioned offices under 
his control. 
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On Iho 1st March, 1983, the office of the Government Labour 
Ofiicer. Bombay which was a separate oflice till then, was 
merged with the office of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. 
There are seven Assistant Labour Officers in Bombay and 
District Labour Officers at Ahmcdabad, Baroda, Surat, Jalgaon, 
Sholnpur. Kolhapur, Porbandar, Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Nanded, 
Aurangabad and three District Labour Officers at Nagpur and 
a Senior Labour Officer at Aurangabad. 


Tlie Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Admn.), Bombay 
is responsible for the administration of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act (XI of 194G), the Industrial Disputes Act 
(XIV of 1947), the Indian Trade Unions Act (XVI of 1926) 
and the Collection of Statistics Act, 1953. Under him are 
nine Assistant Commissioners of Labour (Administration) 
working in Bombay and one in Ahmcdabad. Conciliation in 
labour disputes arising in Surat district is attended to by 
one of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour in Bombay who 
has been notified as Conciliator under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, and by the District Labour Officer at 
Kolhapur who has been notified as Conciliation Officer under, 
the Industrial Disputes Act. 1947. 

One of the Assistant Commissioners (Administration), 
Bombay, has been appointed as Registrar under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, and has jurisdiction over the 
whole of Bombay State except the areas of Marathawada, 
Vidarbha, Saurashtra and Kutch. An Assistant Registrar has 
also been appointed and has been invested with all the powers 
of Registrar under the Act. The Registrar’s work falls under 
the following heads, viz., (a) recognition of undertakings and 
occupations ; (b) registration of unions ; (c) maintenance of 
approved lists of unions ; (d) registration of agreement, 
settlements, submissions and awards ; and (e) maintenance of 
a list of joint committees constituted under section 48 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) has 
been notified as Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of 
Bombay under the Indian Trade Unions Act, and he is assisted 
in his work by Assistant Commissioners stationed at Bombay. 
The work in connection with the administration of this Act 
includes registration of trade unions under the Act, the 
registration of amendments in the constitution of the unions, 
and preparation of the annual report on the working of the 
Act in the State. 
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In Kolhapur district, there v/ere in 1957, four unions registered 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act as representative 
unions. The- details about the same are given below: — 


Serial 

No. 

| Name of the Union. 

i 

i 1 

Mem- 
bership. i 

! 1 

i 1 

Industry. ; 

1 ! 

Local Area. 

1 

1 

! 1 

Ichalkaranji Gimi Kamgar 
Samiti, Ichalkaranji. i 

i 

235 

I i 

Cotton j 

textile. . 

Hatkanangafc tahikn. 

2 

Bank Employee!)’ Union, i 
Kolhapur. 1 

IOC 

i i 

Banking ! 

i 

Karvir t alula, and 
Shirol tahikn. 

3 

i 

Kolhaj/ur Sugar Mill Kamgar! 
i Union, Kolhapur. ! 

531 1 
1 

Sugar ..j 

i 

Karvir talukn. 

4 

1 

j Shahu Mill Katngar Sanghj 
Kolhapur. ' 

1 

525 j 

i 

1 

Cotton ) 
textile. 

i 

1 

Karvir taluka. 


One Joint Committee is registered under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act in the district. 


The Office of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
(Information) which performed the following functions has 
with effect from 1st April 1953, been merged with the office 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration), 
Bombay 

(1) Compilation and publication of the Consumers’ Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class for Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur and Jalgaon. 

(2) Conducting socio-economic enquiries into conditions 
of labour. 

(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade 
unions, etc., in particular. 

(4) Collection of statistics under the Bombay Industrial 
Statistics (Labour) Rules, 1951. 

■ (5) Publication of two monthlies, viz., the ‘‘Labour 
Gazette” and the “Industrial Court Reporter.” 

A Labour Officer has been posted at Kolhapur to be in charge 
of Kolhapur, North Satara, South Satara and Ratnagiri 
districts. He is a Class II Gazetted Officer and belongs fo 
a general State Service. The Office of the Labour Officer, 
Kolhapur was opened in the year 1950, consequent upon the 
merger of the former princely States of Kolhapur and others 
in Southern Maratha countries in the then Bombay State. 
He works under the Government Labour Officer, Bombay and 
the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. The Labour Officer is 
appointed primarily to implement the provisions of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, which is a State Act and is 
also notified as an Inspector under the Minimum Wages Act, 
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1918, and also under the Payment of Wages Act. In addition, 
he lias been appointed as an Additional Inspector of Factories 
in respect of certain sections pertaining to the welfare provi- 
sions under the Factories Act. The Labour Officer, 
Kolhapur, is also notified as a Conciliation Officer under the 
Industrial Disputes Act and having his jurisdiction over the 
districts of Kolhapur, North Satara and South Satara. The 
powers conferred and the duties imposed on a Labour Officer 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act are not restricted 
to any particular section under that Act ; but are scattered 
throughout the whole Act. However, the powers and the 
duties of the Labour Officer are mainly given in Chapter VI 
and Section 8-} of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. For 
the purpose of exercising his powers and performing his duties, 
a Labour Officer may enter any place used for any industry, 
any place used as the office of any union and any premise 
provided by an employer for the residence of his employees 
and he is entitled to call for and inspect all relevant documents 
which may be deemed necessary for the due discharge 
of his duties and powers under this Act. He has also the 
power of convening a meeting of employees for any of the 
purposes of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, on the 
premises where the employees are employed and he may 
require the employer to affix a written notice of the meeting 
at such conspicuous place as he may order. A Labour Officer 
is charged with the duty of watching the interest of employees 
and promoting harmonious relations between the employers and 
the employees, of investigating the grievances of employees 
who are not members of the Approved Union and of members 
of an Approved Union on the request of such a union, of 
representing to the employers such grievances and of making 
recommendations to them in respect of the same and of 
reporting to the State Government the existence of any 
industrial dispute of which no notice of change has been given 
together with the names of the parties thereto. A Labour 
Officer, in certain contingencies, acts as a representative of the 
employees if so authorised by them and where a Representative 
Union does not exist and he is not authorised also by the 
employees to act as their representative and where the 
employees themselves do not elect their own representative 
from amongst them, then he becomes their representative 
suo motu. In short, a Labour Officer has to work as a sort of 
residual representative of the employees. He has also to help 
the Representative and the Approved Union. He has always 
to be in touch with the changes in the labour situation in the 
undertakings in the various industries covered by the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act and to report major and important 
incidents to his superior officers and Government. He 
intervenes whenever there is a stoppage or strike and gives 
legal guidance and advice to the employees involved in such 
incidents and he does likewise in respect of employers in 
connection with the closures and lock-outs which may not be 
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legal. In short, he explains the correct position under 
the law to the parties concerned with a view to seeing that 
any illegal action on their part is rectified by them without 
any delay. A Labour Officer is probably the only executive 
officer envisaged under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
by virtue of powers conferred on him under Section 82 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act under which, except the 
person effected by any offence under the Act, who can make 
a complaint to the Labour Court, the Labour Court constituted 
under the said Act cannot take cognisance of any offence 
except on a report in writing by the Labour Officer of facts 
constituting such offence. In addition to the above, a Labour 
Officer can also start proceedings in a Labour Court under 
Section 79 read with section 78 of the said Act. In short, 
a Labour Officer has been given a very heavy, onerous and 
heterogenous duties and responsibilities. He also informally 
advises the trade unions whenever they ask his advice on 
labour matters. For the purposes of certification of standing 
orders under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, a Labour Officer helps the Commissioner of Labour who 
is the Certifying Officer under that Act in holding elections 
of the workmen concerned for the purpose of getting the 
names of their representatives who are to be associated with 
the discussions when the draft standing orders are to be 
certified. During the year 1956 the Labour Officer, Kolhapur, 
handled 29 disputes in his capacity as Conciliation Officer 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. In addition he 
investigated into 498 individual complaints in his capacity as 
Labour Officer. 

Welfare centres run by the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
(Welfare), Bombay were taken over with effect from 1st July 
1953, by the Bombay Labour Welfare Board which was 
constituted under the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953, 
There are in all fifty Labour "Welfare Centres in the State. 
These Welfare Centres are classified into four types viz., 
A, B, C and D. A network of these centres with recreational 
and instructional facilities for workers and their families all 
over the important industrial areas in the State provides 
among other things, entertainment by visual aid. exhibitions, 
dramas, music, indoor and outdoor games and instructions on 
accident prevention, first aid, hygiene and anti-drink propaganda. 
The *A’ type centres are located in spacious, well planned 
buildings and are equipped with gymnasia, wrestling arenas, 
shower-baths, open spaces for games and sports and childrens 
play-grounds. The ‘ B 7 type centres are more or less on 
a similar but smaller scale, while 1 C ’ and ‘ D ’ type centres 
are housed in hired buildings with provision for indoor games 
and -facilities for out-door recreational activities. 

Kolhapur has a ‘C’ type centre and the same was started 
in August 1956. 
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The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial Court 
as it is shortly called), Bombay, as constituted under section ID 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, has jurisdiction over 
the Kolhapur district. The duties and powers of the Industrial 
Court arc detailed in Chapter XIII of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. The Labour Court at Bombay exercises 
jurisdiction over the Kolhapur district. This Court is presided 
over by a Labour Court Judge and enjoys such powers as are 
conferred upon him under Sections 78 to 86 of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. 
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There are three Wage Boards appointed for the State, Wage Boards, 
one each for Cotton Textiles, Silk Textiles and Sugar Industries. 

The Wage Boards arc to decide such disputes as are referred 
to them by the State Government under Sections 86C and 86KK 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 


The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 
19-18) has been applied in the district to the Kolhapur and 
Ichalkaranji Municipal Areas. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has not been extended 
to the district. 


There is no Consumers’ Price Index Number for working Working class cost 
class for Kolhapur or for any other centre in the district. ° iving ,ndcx- 

The Factory Department is under the administrative control Factory 
of the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of opar monfc# 
Factories has complete control of the technical side of the work 
of the department over the whole Slate. The department is 
responsible mainly for the administration of the Factories 
Act (LXIII of 1948), but the administration of the following 
Acts has also been assigned to it: — 

(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) The Colton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
(XII of 1925)— section 9, regarding approval of plans of new 
ginning factories. 

(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXVI of 1938). 

(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929). 

(5) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

The department has a sub-office at Kolhapur, in charge of 
a Junior Inspector of Factories, an Officer belonging to the 
General State Services. The jurisdiction of this office 
extends over the districts of Kolhapur, South Satara, 

Ratnagiri, and also had the jurisdiction over the districts of 
Belgaum, N. Kanara, etc. before State Reorganisation. The 
full time Inspectoral staff stationed at Kolhapur ■ at present 
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consists of one Junior Inspector of Factories and one Inspector 
of Notified Factories. They are responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the Factories Act and the Rules made thereunder 
throughout the areas assigned to them, every Inspector being 
allotted a certain number of factories for the purpose of 
inspection. Under section 8(4) of the Factories Act, the District 
Magistrate of Kolhapur is also an Inspector of Factories for the 
district of Kolhapur. In addition, all Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 
Mamlatdars, Mahalkaries, the Officers of the Public Health 
Department, Government Labour Officers within the limit of 
their respective jurisdiction have been appointed as additional 
Inspectors of Factories for certain provisions of the Act. 
Similarly, the Civil Surgeon in charge of Chhatrapati Pramila 
Raje Hospital, Kolhapur, Medical Officer in charge of Kagal 
dispensary, Kagal taluka ; Medical Officer in charge of Murgud 
dispensary, Bhudargad taluka ; Medical Officer in charge of 
Ajra Dispensary, Ajra mahal ; Medical Officer in charge of 
Panhala dispensary, Panhala mahal ; Medical Officer in charge 
of Gadhinglaj dispensary, Gadhinglaj taluka ; Medical Officer in 
charge of Shirol dispensary, Shirol taluka ; Medical Officer in 
charge of Shahuwadi dispensary, Shahuwadi taluka ; Medical 
Officer in charge Radhanagari dispensary, Radhanagari 
taluka ; have been appointed as Certifying Surgeons. Under 
Rules made in accordance with Section 9 of the Factories Act, 
a full time Inspector (but not the District Magistrate or an 
additional Inspector) is empowered to prosecute, conduct or 
defend before a Court any complaint or other proceeding 
arising under the Act or in discharge of his duties as an Inspector. 
Full time Inspectors are also responsible for the enforcement 
of the other enactments with the administration of which the 
Factory Department has been entrusted. Their activities also 
extend to securing for labourers welfare amenities, such as 
education, recreation and sports, co-operative societies and 
housing. 


Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(VIII of 1923) the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation 
Bombay, had been given exclusive jurisdiction over Bombay 
and Bombay Suburban District. The Commissioner has also 
exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases relating to the Western 
and Central Railways and Hydro Electric Companies under the 
management of Messrs. Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies Ltd., 
arising in the State irrespective of the district in which they 
occur. The Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over the 
whole State. For the remaining areas of the State, Civil Judges 
have been appointed ex-officio Commissioners for their respec- 
tive jurisdiction. The Judge of the Court of Small Causes, 
Poona and the Judge, Labour Court, Ahmedabad are the ex- 
officio Commissioners for the respective districts. The principal 
reason for giving the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State is to enable 
him to settle cases with insurance companies and other firms 
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which have their head offices in Bombay City. But as this 
arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of over- 
lapping, Government have issued instructions under Section 20(2) 
of the Act for distribution of work between the Commissioner 
and the ex-officio Commissioners. Under these instructions, the 
Commissioner at Bombay is authorised: — 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation 
under sub-sections ( 1 ) and (2) of section 8 ; 

(b) to issue notices to and to receive applications from 
claimants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28, 
wherever the accident may have taken place. 

Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner concerned notifies the ex-officio 
Commissioner. 

Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no 
deposit under Section 8(1) has been received, and other 
applications provided for in Section 22 of the Act should be 
made to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned if the accident 
occurs in the Kolhapur district. Notices to employers under 
Section 10-A, requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in 
the district is issued by the ex-officio Commissioner and 
reports of fatal accidents made under Section 10-B are received 
by him. If, after notice has been issued by the ex-officio 
Commissioner under Section 10-A, the employer deposits the 
money with the Commissioner at Bombay, the latter notifies 
the receipt of the deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner 
concerned. 

Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly 
payments have to be made to the Commissioner who passed 
the original orders. 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned. 

The Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 
has been appointed Authority under the Payment of Wages Act 
for Greater Bombay and the Judge, First Labour Court, 
Bombay as additional Authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act, in addition to his own duties, to hear claims arising out 
of deductions from wages or delay in payment of wages of 
persons employed or paid in the Greater Bombay, the Civil 
Judges being Authorities for the areas within their respective 
jurisdiction except for the Ahmedabad and Jalgaon talukas 
for which the Judges of the Labour Courts have been appointed. 
The Judge, Court of Small Causes, Poona, is the Authority 
for his jurisdiction. . 
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The Department of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances is 
under the administrative control of the . Commissioner of 
Labour, Bombay State, but. the Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances has complete control of the 
technical side of the work of the department over the whole 
State. The functions of the Boiler Inspectorate are to inspect 
steam boilers and their accessories annually and register new 
boilers and to grant working certificates thereof in order to 
ensure their safe working. The department has a strength of 
fourteen inspectors out of whom seven are stationed in Bombay 
(Five for Boiler Inspection work and two for Smoke Nuisances 
work), two are stationed at Ahmedabad to carry out Boiler 
Inspection work and Smoke Nuisances work in Ahmedabad 
and the boiler inspection work in the North Gujarat Division, 
two are stationed at Nagpur to look after the boiler inspection 
work in the Vidarbha region, two are stationed at Rajkot and 
Bhavnagar to look after the boiler inspection work in Saurashtra 
and one at Aurangabad for the boiler inspection work in the 
Marathwada region. 

The Inspector in charge of the Southern Division, having his 
head-quarters in Bombay, carries out the boiler inspection 
work in the Kolhapur district. 

The Department of Prohibition and Excise. 

Since the introduction op complete prohibition in the 
former areas of the State of Bombay from 1st April, 1950, the 
former Department of Excise has come to be designated as the 
Department of Prohibition and Excise. The officer charged 
with the administration of this department in Kolhapur 
district is the Collector of Kolhapur. In relation to this 
department, he is responsible to the Director of Excise and 
Prohibition, Bombay State. He is invested with various 
powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949) and 
also exercises power under the Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 
1930), the Bombay Opium Smoking Act (XX of 1936) and the 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act (XXIX of 1952). Under the 
Bombay Prohibition Act, prohibitions or restrictions have 
been placed on the manufacture, import, export, transport, 
sale, possession, use and consumption of liquor, intoxicating 
drugs or hemp. The Collector has powers to grant, cancel or 
suspend licences, permits and passes under the Act. 

The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise, Kolhapur 
assists the Collector and is in charge of the actual work of the 
department in the district. The District Inspector, Kolhapur has 
under him two Sub-Inspectors, both stationed at Kolhapur. 
The district is divided into two ranges each in charge of 
a separate Sub-Inspector. One range consists of the talukas.of 
Karvir, Kagal, Gadhingalaj, Bhudargad, Ajra, and Chandgad, 
and the other range consists of the talukas of Hatkanangle. 
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Shirol, Pnnhaln, Shahmvadi, Radhanagari and Bavda. There is chapter ti. 
one Sub-Inspector with headquarters at Kolhapur for Drugs — 
control work of the district. There are also two Sub-Inspectors Departments, 
for the Rectified Spirit Distillery of Messrs. Kolhapur Sugar The Dxpakctea't 
M ills Ltd. The District Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors have also 0FP ; B0 5 IBm0Jr 
been invested with certain powers under the Bombay Prohibi- prohH>ttionand 
tion Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act and the Excise Orgnniza- 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act. tion ' 

In each taluka, a medical board consisting usually of two Medical Boards, 
registered medical practitioners (one Government or semi- 
Govcmmenl official and the other non-official) has been formed. 

The functions of the board are to examine any person who 
applies for a permit to possess opium, ganja or bhang for 
personal consumption or for an increase in the existing quota, 
and, on examination to issue a medical certificate to such 
person if it is satisfied that the applicant requires the drug as 
a medical necessity. 

There is another medical board for foreign liquor permits 
on health grounds. The Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur, is in charge of 
the board and examines and grants certificates to applicants from 
the Kolhapur City. In the rest of the district, the medical officers 
in charge of the Government or municipal dispensaries do the 
above duties and send the certificates through the Civil 
Surgeon, Kolhapur, for his counter signature. 

In the case of individual military personnel, the quota of Military Personnel. 
foreign liquor is allotted by the Station Staff Officer on 
a scale commensurate with their rank, and the same can be 
purchased from the Military Vendor’s Licences only. In the 
case of military messes, requisitions are issued by the Station 
Staff Officer and liquor is issued by the Military Vendor’s 
Licences on the strength of transport permits issued by the 
Prohibition and Excise Department. 

The Police Department is the chief agency to deal with Enforcement 
detection, investigation and prosecution of offences under " 0I *‘ 
Prohibition Act. Though officers of the Prohibition and Excise 
Department, of and above the rank of Inspector have been 
invested with powers to investigate offences, these officers 
generally pass on information of the commission of offences 
and hand over the cases detected by them to the Police for 
investigation. The Home Guard Organisation also assists the 
Police in this work. Under Section 134 of the Prohibition 
4ct, village officers, village servants useful to Government, 
officers of other departments of the State Government,, and 
officers and servants of local authorities are bound not only 
to give information to the Police of breaches of the provisions 
of the Act which may come to their knowledge, but also to 
prevent the commission of breaches of the Act about which 
they may have knowledge. Under Section 133, officers and 
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(2) Health Permits. — These permits are granted on grounds chapter it. 
of health to the applicants after their medical examination by — 1 
the Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur for a quantity recommended by DepIrtSents. 
him. The maximum quantity admissible under the Bombay Tihe Debasement 
F oreign Liquor Rules, 1953 is two units.* During the year 1950-51 0F 

and from April 1951 to 19th September 1951, these permits BfoUcaiBoards. 
were granted for a period of six months only. From Foreign Liquor. 
20lh September 1951, these permits can be issued for a period 
of one year if recommended by the Medical Board to persons 
who are over sixty years and in the case of persons over 
seventy years the permits can be granted upto a year without 
medical examination by the Medical Board. A permit-holder 
desiring to renew the permit has to make a fresh application. 

The number of health permits issued in 1955-56 was 236 and 
in 1956-57, 212. 

(3) Temporary Resident’s Permits. — These permits are issued 
to persons born and brought-up or domiciled in a country 
outside India where liquor is usually consumed. Temporary 
resident’s permits are granted for a maximum quantity of 
four units per month. They are granted upto .the end of the 
financial year. A permit-holder desiring to renew the permit 
has to make a fresh application. 

(4) Visitor’s Permits. — Any person visiting the State of 
Bombay for a period not more than a week is granted a visitor’s 
permit upto a quantity of one unit and the permit is renewable 
for a maximum period of one month. 

(5) Tourist’s Permits. — Any foreign tourists who is eligible 
for a temporary resident’s permit and possesses a tourist 
introduction card or tourist visa is granted a tourist’s permit 
for a maximum period of one month for a quantity of one unit 
per week. 

Possession, use, etc., of toddy is completely prohibited. Toddy. 

Permits for possession and use of denatured spirit up to Denatured Spirit. 
a maximum quantity of two bottles per month are granted for 
domestic purposes. 

Authorisations for the use of country liquor and wine for Country liquor 
sacramental purposes only are granted to persons of certain an nie ‘ 
communities, viz., Christians, Parsees and Jews. 

Ganja, Bhang or Opium is allowed to a person for his Ganja, Bhang 
personal consumption only, under a permit which granted on an pncm ' 

production of a medical certificate from the Medical Board, 
the maximum quantity allowed under a permit being 15 tolas 

* One unit is equal to 1 quart bottlo of 2G§ ozs. of spirits, or 3 quart bottles of wine 
or 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength exceeding 2 per cent, of alcohol by 
volume, or 27 quart bottles of femiented liquors of a strength not exceeding 2 per cent, 
of nloohol by volume. 
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in the cases of ganja or bhang and 7£ tolas in the case of 
opium. In 1955-56, 91 permits were issued for opiwm, 
83 for ganja and 3 for bhang. In 1956-57 the respective 
numbers were 124, 79 and 11. 

There are also rules governing the possession, use, transport, 
sale, etc. of dangerous drugs, mhowra-fiowers. molasses, 
rectified spirit and absolute alcohol for industrial, medical and 
similar purposes. 

The Bombay Village Industries Board is entrusted with the 
working of the “ neera and palm products scheme”. It is 
carrying out its neera and palm-gur work through co-operative 
societies or suitable institutions of constructive social workers 
such as (1) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, (2) Sarvodaya Centres and 
(3) Ashrams. 

There is a supervisor stationed in each area of neera extrac- 
tion who supervises the tapping and collection of neera from 
trees. The neera collected is transported to various sale 
centres. There is a manager at each centre, v/ho supervises 
the sale of neera with the help of the salesmen. The 
manufacture of gur from neera is allowed only at the centre 
under the supervision of the Van supervisor. 

* 

A Prohibition Sub-Committee consisting -of ten members 
has been set-up by the District Development Board, Kolhapur. 
The Chairman of the Prohibition Sub-Committee is from the 
non-official members of the Board and the District Inspector 
of Prohibition and Excise, Kolhapur, is its Secretary. The 
functions of this Committee are to advise the Prohibition and 
Excise Department in carrying out the prohibition work and 
to make suggestions' in matters pertaining to vigilance, 
prohibition propaganda, publicity, recreation activities, etc. 

There are three Sanskar Kendras in the Kolhapur district 
and they are at (i) Murgud, (ii) Gadhinglaj and (iii) Turkewadi. 
All the three Sanskar Kendras axe managed by private 
institutions, but are partly subsidised by the department. These 
Sanskar Kendras conduct recreation activities for weaning the 
people from the drink habit. 

The Backward Class Department. 

The Backward Class Department v/as created in 1931 as 
a result of the recommendations made in 1930 by the 
Depressed Classes and Aboriginal Tribes Committee. The 
classification recommended by the Committee and adopted 
by Government includes . within backward classes persons of 
three different categories, viz., (1) untouchables classed as 
“ scheduled classes ” ; (2) aboriginal and hill tribes ; and 
(3) such other classes of persons as Government may class as 
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“oilier backward classes”. As soon as any caste or section 
of the population ceases to require protection or aid it may 
be removed from the list of backward classes and it will then 
cease to have any special connection with the Backward Class 
Department. 

The communities under Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes arc approved by the President’s order under the 

Constitution of India. The Constitution of India has also 
provided for special protection and encouragement to be given 
to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in view 
of their extremely backward condition. The population of 
backward classes in Kolhapur district as per 1951 Census was 
as follows : — 

Scheduled Castes ... ... 1,39,075 

Scheduled Tribes ... ... 214 

Other Backward Classes ... ... 22,147 

Total ... 1,61,436 


It is the policy of Government to push on vigorously with 
the work of amelioration of backward classes so that the 
communities at present classified as backward may be 
assimilated into society on a common footing with others and 
they may make rapid progress in economic, social, cultural and 
other spheres, and conditions may be created in which they 
will cease to be backward. 

•The Central Government also gives liberal grants for this 
purpose under article 273 of the Constitution. 

With the inauguration of the bilingual Bombay State, a new 
department of Labour and Social Welfare has been created 
which looks after the amelioration of backward classes. In 
addition to a separate Secretary, a post of Deputy Secretary 
has also been created in this department. The head of the 
department called as the Director of Backward Class Welfare, 
has his headquarters at Poona. He is assisted at headquarters 
by one Personal Assistant of the rank of Assistant Director 
of Backward Class Welfare. In addition, there are three 
Assistant Directors, all at the headquarters, one in charge of 
Education, another in charge of Lands and the third in charge of 
Economic matters. The posts are filled by transfer of suitable 
Class I or Class II officers of the Departments of Education, 
Co-operation and Revenue. There are also twenty-three Back- 
ward Class Welfare Officers in the old Bombay State area 
each in charge of a single district. These officers are of the 
status of the Second Grade Mamlatdars. There are also 
two regional Nomadic Tribes Welfare Officers, one for 
Maharashtra and the other for Gujarat, appointed specially for 
the welfare of nomadic tribes. They are of the status of 
Backward Class Welfare Officers. The department is not 

(c.c.r.) L*o Vf 708—51 
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ordinarily entrusted with executive work, as its main function 
is co-ordination of the work of other departments concerned 
with backward class welfare work. The execution of 
a programme in any particular field is the responsibility of the 
department concerned with that field and its officers. The 
Director of Backward Class Welfare seeks to co-ordinate the 
work of the various departments concerned in accordance with 
the directives of Government and the relevant provisions of 
the Constitution and collects such information and statistics 
from the departments as are required by Government. 


The uplift of backward classes is sought to be achieved in 
many ways. First of all, special facilities are given to them 
for receiving education. For example, they get free 
studentships in Government as well as non-Government schools, 
and scholarships in aris and professional colleges and technical 
institutions. In addition, the Backward Class Department 
gives monetary help to poor and deserving students from the 
backward classes studying in secondary, collegiate, and 
technical institutions, by way of lump sum grants for the 
purchase of slates, books, tools, etc., and for payment of 
examination fees. A percentage is prescribed by Government 
for the admission to training institutions of men teachers from 
backward classes. In the case of women teachers, no percentage 
has been separately fixed, but if suitable women belonging to 
these classes are available for training, preference is given to 
them in the matter of admission to training colleges. 


Voluntary agencies are encouraged by means of grant-in-aid 
to open special hostels for Backward Classes. There are 
eleven such hostels in the Kolhapur district run by the following 
voluntary agencies : — 


Name of the Voluntary Agency. 

(1) Shri Devi Indumati Board- 

ing House Committee, 
Kolhapur. 

(2) Miss Clarke Hostel Com- 

mittee, Kolhapur. 

(3) Ary a Samaj, Kolhapur ... 


(4) Hind Kanya Chhatralaya 

Committee, Kolhapur. 

(5) Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, 

Satara. 

(6) Deccan Backward Class 

Education Committee, 
Jaisingpur. 

(7) Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 

griha Committee, 

Dhamod. 


Hostel conducted. 

Shri Devi Indumati Board- 
ing House, Kolhapur. 

Miss Clarke Hostel, Kolha- 
pur. 

Arya Samaj Gurukul and 
Col. Woodhouse Anatha- 
lay, Kolhapur. 

Hind Kanya Vastigriha, 
Kolhapur. 

Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 
griha, Rukadi. 

Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 
griha, Jaisingpur. 

Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 
griha, Dhamod. 
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Name of the Voluntary Agonoy. 

(8) Shri Mauni Vidyapeeth, 

Gargoti. 

(9) Shri Swami Vivekanand 

Shikshan Sanstha, Kol- 
hapur. 

(10) Deccan Backward Class 

Education Society, 
Jaisingpur. 

(11) Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, 

Kolhapur. 


Hostel conducted. 

Backward Class Hostel, 
Gargoti. 

Chhatrapati Vastigriha, 
Kolhapur. 

Bharat Kanya Seva Sadan, 
Ichalkaranji. 

Mahatma Gurukul, Murgud. 
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The voluntary agencies are also encouraged to open and run 
balwadis for backward class children of tender age to teach 
them habits of cleanliness and ultimately to achieve their 
assimilation with other higher caste Hindu children. To 
solve effectively the problem of education of the backward 
classes, voluntary agencies are encouraged to open sanskar 
kendras for Scheduled castes, ashram, schools for Scheduled 
Tribes and ashram schools-cum-sanskar kendras for ex-criminal 
tribes. 


There are in all thirty-three sanskar kendras in Bombay State 
and grants are paid to the voluntary agencies conducting them. 
There is only one sanskar kendra in the Kolhapur district, viz., 
the sanskar kendra at Kolhapur conducted by Rayat Shikshan 
Sanstha, Satara. 

There are, in all, twenty-two schools in the Bombay State 
as on 31st March 1957. No ashram school is, however, located 
in the Kolhapur district, as the population of Scheduled Tribes 
in the district is very small. The total number of ashram 
schools-cum-sanskar kendras in the Bombay State as on 
31st March 1957, is five. No ashram school-cum-sanskar kendra 
is located in the Kolhapur district. Though one such 
ashram school was sanctioned in 1954-55, no voluntary agency 
came fonvard to run such an institution. 


Secondly, reservation of posts is made for members of the 
backward classes in the public services. The following 
percentages of vacancies are reserved for members of the 
Scheduled Castes. Scheduled Tribes and other Backward 
Classes, in Class III and Class IV services and posts: — 



Percentage of vacancies reserved. 

Service or post. 

i 

1 - 






Scheduled 

Scheduled 

Other Back- 

i 

| Castes. 

1 

Tribes. 

•ward Classes. 

Class HI 

6 

7 

9 

Class TV 

7 

9 

11 
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There is a collective reservation of vacancies in respect of 
the State (Gazetted) Services, viz., 12£ per cent, in respect 
of the backward classes as a whole. The above percentages 
represent the minimum number of vacancies to be filled in 
by the appointment of members of backward classes, but it is 
open to the appointing authorities to recruit members of 
backward classes in excess of these percentages, if they are 
otherwise considered suitable for such appointments vis-a-vis 
other candidates. Similar percentages are prescribed for 
recruitment of backward classes in the services of local bodies 
and institutions receiving Government grants-in-aid. Different 
percentages varying from 15 to 45 have been prescribed for 
appointment of members of backward classes as primary school 
teachers in the various districts in the State. 

The maximum age-limits prescribed for appointment to 
Class III and IV services and posts under the relevant recruit- 
ment rules have been relaxed by five years, instead of 
three years as before, in favour of candidates belonging to 
backward classes. 

Thirdly, special attention is devoted to provision of housing 
accommodation for backward classes. The Backward Class 
Department helps in providing housing sites for members of 
the scheduled classes by acquiring lands and disposing of the 
plots to individual members at a nominal occupancy price fixed 
in consultation with the Collector of the district. 

The Post War Reconstruction Scheme No. 219 sanctioned 
by Government during 1948-49, has been sanctioned as one of 
the schemes under the Second Five-Year Plan. The scheme 
envisages grant of financial assistance to backward class 
families in the State to build their own houses through 
co-operative housing societies, etc. Under the scheme loans 
are granted to housing societies of backward class persons 
upto an amount not exceeding 75 per cent, of the estimated 
cost of houses, which is taken to be anywhere between Rs. 3,000 
and Rs. 4,000 in industrial areas like Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Sholapur ; Rs. 2,000 in places having district or 
borough municipalities and in other areas, the estimated cost 
is fixed at Rs. 800, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 as the case may be. 
The loan is free of interest and is made repayable in 
twenty-five annual instalments. If a member of such a society is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, an additional loan not 
exceeding 60 per cent, of the cost of a shed and barn estimated 
at not more than Rs. 100 is also made available to such 
a member for construction of a shed and barn. Subsidies a re 
also granted to such societies to meet their cost of management, 
etc., at the rate of Rs. 10 per tenement for the first two years 
and, later on, at the rate of Rs. 5 per tenement till the entire 
Government loan is repaid. These societies are also granted loan 
free of cost for housing sites or for Government lands or, where 
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Government lands are not available Government subsidy 
equal to the cost of acquisition of private lands is made 
available to them. In industrial areas of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Sholapur 2 \ gunthas of land are made available 
to a non-agricultural member, while in other areas only 
1£ gunthas are given. Agricultural numbers get 3 gunthas each, 
in all the areas. A limit to the value of land is fixed at Ks. 5 
per square yard in the four industrial cities. In other areas, the 
land should be of the value current in lower middle class 
localities and the excess costs, if any, should be borne by the 
societies. 

This scheme has undergone a certain revision, ' as 
the concessions given under this scheme are now restricted 
to societies of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and ex-criminal 
tribes registered after the 14th August 1953. Housing societies of 
other backward classes registered after 14th August 1953, are 
eligible for concessions under the scheme only in genuine cases of 
hardships and with the special approval of Government. Such 
societies are, however, eligible for Government lands where 
available, in all cases. 

Fourthly, the economic regeneration of the backward 
classes is promoted by various steps. With a view to 
improving the technique of the hereditary occupations of these 
classes, Government have sanctioned a number of peripatetic 
parties in the State on 31st March 1957, for imparting training 
to artisans and their children in various industrial subjects. 
Stipends are granted to students admitted to the schools. 
Backward class students are also awarded scholarships for 
taking industrial training at the various technical and industrial 
institutions. 


There are various other measures adopted by Government 
for the economic uplift of backward classes. The chief among 
them are- 

fa) Grant of cultivable waste lands to backward classes. 

(b) Grant of forest lands to backward classes on agri-silvi 
system. 

(c) Grant of tagai loans. 

(d) Provision of special concessions to backward classes in 
respect of removal of timber, minor forest produce, cutting 
of fuel, etc. 

(e) Grant of financial assistance for the formation of 
backward class co-operative farming societies. 

(/) Grant of forest coupes to backward class forest labourers 
co-operative societies at an upset price. 
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Special attention has also been devoted by the Government 
to the welfare of nomadic tribes and semi-nomadic tribes. 
Among backward classes, the nomadic and semi-nomadic 
communities are perhaps the most backward who could not 
take benefits of several schemes. As these communities have 
no settled way of life, and they go from place to place in 
search of living, and are steeped in illiteracy and poverty, they 
have not been able to take much advantage of the 
various schemes implemented by Government for the welfare 
of the backward classes. Government have included special 
schemes in the Second Five-Year Plan for the uplift of nomadic 
tribes and semi-nomadic tribes. Special schemes such as 
“Granting of loans” to the members of nomadic tribes for 
hawking business and amelioration of women of nomadic tribes 
by imparting training in crafts have been included in the above 
head ; besides the usual schemes, viz., the opening of ashram 
schools, bahvadis and sanskar keniras , free supply of books 
and slates ; provision of hostel facilities ; starting of industrial 
training centres ; grant of financial assistance to labour contract 
societies and co-operative housing societies ; appointment of 
propaganda workers and digging of wells, etc.; and grant of 
loans and subsidies to hereditary and trained artisans. 

Fifthly, measures had been taken to ensure the social uplift 
of backward classes, especially of Harijans. The Bombay 
Harijan (Removal of Social Disabilities) Act (X of 1947), and 
the Bombay Harijan Temple Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), had 
been enacted with a view to bringing about complete removal 
of untouchability as far as public and civic rights were 
concerned. However, with the enactment of an All-India Act, 
known as “ The Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955 ”, the 
Bombay Harijan Acts referred to above were repealed in the 
Bombay State with effect from 8th May 1955. The Bombay 
Devadasis Protection Act (X of 1934), has declared unlawful 
the performance of any ceremony having the effect of dedicating 
girls as devadasis. These unfortunate girls were usually 
members of the backward classes. 

In addition, Government have enforced laws, such as the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, and the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1948. These Acts are of 
general application and are intended to safeguard the rights, of 
agricultural tenants, to grant them privileges, and to provide 
relief to agricultural debtors. The backward class agriculturists, 
a large number of whom are tenants and agricultural 
debtors, can receive the benefits of these laws in the same 
manner as other tenants and agricultural debtors. In addition, 
officers of the Backward Class Department, in the normal 
course of their duties, help the backward class agriculturists 
to secure the relief available to them under these Acts. 

The Backward Class Department has to see- that the policy 
of Government is fully implemented in day to day 
administration. 
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For advising the Backward Class Department in regard to its 
activities in the district, there is a special Backward Class 
Sub-Committee of the District Development Board for the 
district. 


It is constituted of the Vice-Chairman of the District Develop- 
ment Boaul. a non-oflicial nominated by Government, is to act as 
the Chairman of the Sub-committee of the Board. The Backward 
Class Welfare Officer of the district is the secretary of the 
sub-committee relating to the work of amelioration of 
backward classes*. The functions of the Sub-committee 
are : — 

(a) To provide information regarding the grievances and 
needs* of Backward Classes. 

(h) To form a channel of communication between the 
Director of Backward Class Welfare and backward classes. 

(c) To give their opinions on questions referred to them 
by the Backward Class Board or the Director of Backward 
Class Welfare. 

(d) To help backward classes by bringing their needs and 
grievances to the notice of the local officers concerned. 

(e) To take suitable measures for the removal of untouch- 
ability and other disabilities and removal of harmful social 
customs among the various backward classes. 

(/) To carry on propaganda work as far as possible among 
backward classes. 

In addition to the work of ameliorating the condition of 
Backward Classes through the Government channel, voluntary 
agencies engaged in the task of amelioration of backward 
classes are given every possible encouragement. Several 
voluntary agencies, which are pioneers in this field, are 
recognised and given suitable grants-in-aid in the light of their 
activities. The main activity of these voluntary agencies is 
propaganda with a view to appraise backward classes of the 
civic rights and privileges provided by Government for them 
and also of the directives issued by Government for the 
amelioration of their condition. This propaganda is carried out 
by workers appointed by the voluntary agencies. Maintenance 
of hostels, establishment of ashram schools, balwadis, sanskar 
kendras are the other important activities sponsored by 
Government undertaken by voluntary agencies with 
Government aid. There are in the Bombay State, in all, 
sixteen voluntary agencies working for the amelioration of 
backward classes and recognised by the Backward Class 
Department. There are, also 111 propaganda workers in the 
State. Out of these, 3 propaganda workers are working in 
Kolhapur district, specially for Scheduled Castes. 
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The Charity Commissioner. 

Prior to 1950, the religious and charitable trusts in 
the State were governed by various enactments, Central 
as well as Provincial, based on religion. In 1950, a composite 
legislation called the Bombay Public Trusts Act (XXIX 
of 1950), was passed, applicable to all public trusts 
irrespective of their religion. This Act defines “ public 
trust ” as “ an express or constructive trust for either a' public, 
religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, 
a math, a wakf, a dharmada or any religious or charitable 
endowment and a society formed either for a religious or 
charitable purpose or for both and registered under the Societies 
Registration Act (XXI of I860)”. 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act. to 
any public trust or class of public trusts and on such application 
the provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or 
class of trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the 
following classes of public trusts with effect from 21st January 
1952: — 

(1) temples ; 

(2) maths ; 

(3) wakfs; 

(4) public trusts other than, (1), (2) and (3) above, created 
or existing solely for the benefit of any community or 
communities or any section or sections thereof ; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable 
purposes or for both and registered under the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860 ; 

(6) dharmadas , i.e., any amounts which according to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement 
between the parties relating to any transaction, are charged 
to any party to the transaction or collected under whatever 
name as being intended to be used for a charitable or religious 
purpose ; 

(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either 
a public, religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable 
endowments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
under the provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act 
(VI of 1890). 

The Charity Commissioner, with headquarters at Bombay, 
has been appointed to administer the Act. The first Charity 
Commissioner was appointed on 14th August 1950. An Assistant 
Charity Commissioner has been appointed for the Kolhapur 
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region, with headquarters at Kolhapur to administer the 
provisions of the Act. The Kolhapur region comprises the 
territories included in the districts of Kolhapur (including 
Chnndgad talukn), North Satarn, South Satara and Ratnagiri. 
The Assistant Charity Commissioner is directly responsible to 
the Charity Commissioner. 

The Act imposes a duty on the trustees of a public trust to 
which the Act has been applied to make an application for the 
registration of the trust .within three months of the application 
of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include, (a) the approximate value of moveable and 
immoveable property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average 
annual income of the trust' property, and (c) the amount of 
the average annual expenditure of the trust. No registration 
is, however, necessary in the case of dharmadas which are 
governed by special provisions of the Act in certain respects. 
Trusts registered under any of the previous Acts are deemed 
to be registered under this Act. The total number of public 
trusts registered in the Kolhapur district for the period upto 
31sl March 1957 was 1,681 having assets amounting to 
Rs. 2,04,08,543. The annual income and expenditure of these 
trusts were Rs. 29,57,353 and Rs. 26,23,149 respectively. 

A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied 
depending on the value of the properly of the public trust. 
An annual contribution at the rate of two per cent, of the Public 
annual income is also recovered which is credited to the Public 
Trust Administration Fund created under the Act. The 
contribution does not form part of the general revenue of the 
State. Public Trusts exclusively for the purpose of advance- 
ment and propagation of secular education or medical relief 
and public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 300 or 
less are exempted from the payment of contribution. Deduc- 
tion from the gross annual income for computing contribution 
are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the advancement 
and propagation of secular education, medical relief, donations, 
grants received from Government or local authorities, interest 
or depreciation or sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Govern- 
ment or local authority, etc. The contribution is levied on the 
net annual profits in the case of public trusts conducting 
a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or 
persons authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant 
can audit accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised 
under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public 
trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less. The 
auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner of his region on a number of points, such as 
whether accounts are maintained regularly and according to law 
and regularity, whether an inventory has been maintained of the 
moveables of the public trust, whether any property or funds 
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been invested or immoveable property alienated contrary to 
the provisions of the Act etc. 

In order to afford relief to public trusts having small income, 
a Travelling Auditor has been appointed vrho is required to 
move from district to district and conduct an on-the-spot audit 
of the accounts of the public trusts having an annual income 
of Rs. iO.GOO or less. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor, the accounts 
and explanation, if any. furnished by the trust or any other 
person concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner 
is satisfied that the trustee or any other person hag been guilty 
of gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication or 
misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report 
to the Charity Commissioner vrho after due inquiry determines 
the less, if any. caused to the trust and surcharges the amount 
on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any immoveable property and no lease 
for a period exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land 
*and three years in the case of non-agricuitural land or building 
belonging to a public trust is valid vrithout the previous 
sanction of the Charity Commissioner. The Trustee of a public 
trust is bound to invest the surplus funds of the trust in public 
securities or first mortgage of immoveable property on certain 
conditions. For making an investment in any other form, the 
permission of the Charity Commissioner must be obtained. 



for a religious purpose, it is not in the public interest 
expedient, practicable, desirable, necessary or proper to 
carry out. “holly cr partially, the original intention of the 
author of the public trust or the object for vrhich the public 
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trust or the Charity Commissioner can file a suit in tne 
rici Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may 
to obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the 
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msi Act (XU of 1539). The Charity Commissioner can 
file such a suit cn hie ovm motion. 
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The Charity Commissioner may, with his consent, be CHAPTER 17 . 

appointed a trustee of a public trust, except of a public trust 

created for a religious purpose, by a Court or by the author Departments. 

of a trust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. The CnABmr 

In regard to the public trusts created for religious purposes, 

while the Courts are not competent to appoint the Charity. Trustees. 

Commissioner to be a trustee of such a trust, if the author 

of a public trust for a religious purpose expresses his intention, 

or the person or the authority in whom the property of such 

public trust, vests, deems it expedient in public interest, the 

Court may appoint the Charity Commissioner with his consent 

to be the- sole trustee of such public trust. The Charity '■ 

Commissioner is, however, precluded from accepting the 

trusteeship of a public trust for religious purposes which 

involves the exercise by him as trustee of any religious 

observance or ceremony or the decision of any questions as 

to the religious merit or character of any individual or 

institution. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or Registration, 
regarding the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts 
registered under the previous Acts, in consequence of the act 
or conduct of a trustee or any other person, have to be 
conducted with the aid of assessors not less than three and 
not more than five in number. The assessors have to be 
selected, as far as possible, from the religious denomination 
of the public trust to which the inquiry relates. The presence 
of assessors, can however, be dispensed with in inquiries where 
there is no contest. A list of assessors has to be prepared and 
published in the Official Gazette every three years. District- 
wise lists of assessors have already been prepared and published 
in the Bombay Government Gazette. 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have 
always been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the 
State of Bombay, appointed under the provisions of the 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. 

. Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are 
punishable with maximum lines ranging from Rs. 500 to 

Rs. 1,000 depending on the contravention. The Charity 

Commissioner is the sole authority for launching prosecutions 
in the case of such contraventions. 

Community Development Project. 

In Kolhapur district, a Community Development Communitt 

Project was started on 2nd October, 1952. It covered F pnojEci\ NT 

the whole of Karvir taluka, and Panhala mahal, 

11 villages of Hatkanangale taluka, 13 of Kagal taluka, 
ten of Radhanagari taluka and nine of Bavada mahal, making 
a total of 251 villages. These villages had an area of 
580-63 sq. miles and a population of 3,04,364. In the beginning 
an officer of Deputy Collector’s grade was appointed as 
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Project Officer and he was assisted by twG Assistant Project 
Officers. After a year and a half, one of the Assistant Project 
Officers. *.vho before his appointment was a social worker, was 
promoted as Project Officer : and he was assisted by 
two Assistant Froject Officers of Marnlatdars grade, drawn 
from the Revenue Department. The scheme was a great 
success. The villagers, though their economic condition was 
poor, contributed liberally both in cash and voluntary labour 
towards making the scheme a success. The project v/as closed 
on the 30th September, 1953 and converted into two National 
Extension Service Blocks, Karvir and Panic ala. The Kandr 
Block consists of ail the villages (106) of Karvir taluka 
(excluding Kolhapur city) and ten villages from Padhanagari 
taluka ana 13 from Kagal taluka with an aggregate area 
of 293-43 sq. miles. The total population of the Karvir Block 
is 1,74,127. The Karvir Block has been allotted financial 
allocations of 21 blocks on the basis of this population. The 
Panhala Block consists of 122 villages (102 of Panhsla mahal, 
nine of Bavada mahal and 11 of Katkanangale taluka). with 
an aggregate area of 231-20 sq. miles inhabited by 1,50,237 souls. 
It has been allotted financial allocations of two blocks on the 
baas of its population. The l.Iamlatdar of Karvir and the 
Zoahalkari of Panhala are the respective ex-officio. Block 
Development Officers of the Karvir and Panhala Blocks. 
National Extension Service schemes have also been introduced 
in Bhudargad taluka from 1st April, 1957, and in Shirol taluka 
from 1st May. IS56. The area of Bhudargad taluka is 
253-1 sq. miles 2nd its population 65,929. It has been allotted 
financial allocation of one block on the basis of its population. 
Shirol has an area of 233-8 sq. miles and its population is L2LI92. 
It is treated as If blocks for the purpose of financial allocation. 
The l.Iamlatdars of Bhudargad and* Shirol are the ex-officio 
Block Development Officers for their respective talukas. The 
Prant Officer, Northern Division, is the Prant-cum-Project 
Officer for the blocks in Karvir, Panhala and Shirol. and the 
Prant Officer, Southern Division, is the Prant-cum-Projeet 


development activities included in the programme, ine 
Collector of the district is expected to take personal interest 
in the implementation of the schemes and is ultimately 
responsible for their success. 
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Town Planning and Valuation Department. 

The Maharashtra State has an independent “ Town Planning 
and Valuation Department ” which deals principally with 
the subjects of “Town Planning” and “Valuation of Real 
Properties It also advises Government on matters relating 
to slum clearance, housing, etc. including legislation. 


Miscellaneous 
Departments. 
Town Planning 
and Valuation. 


The department was established in 1914 with the Consulting Organisation. 
Surveyor to Government as its head. The Bombay Town 
Planning Act (I of 1915) was passed in the next year providing 
for the preparation of statutory town planning schemes in 
respect of areas in course of development within the jurisdic- 
tion of local authorities. Under this Act the Local Authorities ' 
are both initiating and executing authorities and the functions 
of the department are of an advisory nature. Very few local 
authorities have, however, the trained staff required for the 
preparation of statutory town planning schemes and, therefore, 
usually an assistant from the department is deputed to prepare 
scheme for them. 


About 125 statutory town planning schemes have so far been 
undertaken by the local authorities at various places in the 
Slate of which 46 have, been finally sanctioned and come into 
force. 

The provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act enable 
the planner to ignore to a great extent existing plot boundaries. 
In designing his layouts, existing holdings can be reconstituted 
and made subservient to the plan, and building plots of good 
shape and frontage can be allotted to owners of land ill-shaped 
for building purposes and without access. The cost of the 
scheme can be recovered from the owners benefitted to the 
extent of 50 per cent, of the increase in the value of the land 
estimated to accrue by the carrying out of the works 
contemplated in the scheme. When a draft scheme prepared 
by a local authority in consultation with the owners is 
sanctioned by Government, an Arbitrator is appointed. His 
duties are to hear each owner individually, consider his 
objections or proposals and make suitable adjustments or 
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amendments :n tr.e or at: scheme proposals, if round necessary. 
The depart rrent also provides the necessary Arbitrator. The 
department issues certificates of tenure and title in respect 
of the plots after a scheme is finally sanctioned- Preparation and 
scrutiny of layout of co-operative housing societies, when they 
apply for loans from. Government, are the other duties of the 
department. The Consulting Surveyor is often called upon to 
give advice on or to prepare layouts of Government, municipal 
or nrivate lands for ourcoses of form extension. 


In addition to the statutory town planning schemes the 
department prepared master plans for 27 forms under the 
First Five-Year Plan Programme. These master plans were 
prepared only under departmental orders and had no statutory 
hacking. It was experienced that without legal sanction it 
was difficult to implement them. The lav relsting to town 
planning was, therefore, consolidated and amended Ly the 
Term Planning Act QTVTI of 1254), which has come into force 
from 1st April 1257. The rev.* Act makes it obligatory upon 
every local authority (except •.ullage panchayat) to prepare 
a Development Plan* ” for the entire area within its 
jurisdiction. The local authorities v/ho have been given powers 
to implement the proposals in these plans, may. for the purpose 
make one or more town planning schemes for the “hole area 
within its jurisdiction or any part thereof. 

In land acquisition cases the Consulting Surveyor to 
Government has to render expert advice to Government in 
matters of valuation and in cases where the claimants go m 
for court references on the awards of the Land Acquisition 
Officers. He gives expert evidence in the court in suen. 
references and is also called upon to fix the rateable values 
of Government properties within the limits of borougn 
municipalities for determination of municipal assessment 
His department is entrusted with the fixation and revision or 
standard rates of n on-agri cultural assessment, and when 
Government has to sell, lease or purchase land, the department 
is consulted as regards the price and 'rent 
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The revenue officers of Government are sent to this depart- chapter 18. 
ment for training in the broad principles of village planning, ... — 
valuation, fixation of non-agricultural assessment, rural Departments! 
development, etc. Lectures on town planning are given by the Tows Ptisnoso 
officers of the department at centres of the Local Self- 
Government Institute at Poona. ° 

Recoveries arc made from local authorities and private 
persons who avail themselves of the services of the Consulting 
Surveyor or of his officers in the preparation of town planning 
schemes, layouts, etc. and also for the performance of the 
duties as an Arbitrator in town planning schemes. 

From a small beginning in 1914 when the activities of the 
department were mainly restricted to the suburbs of Bombay 
and other big towns such as Poona, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, etc. 
the department has developed considerably. In adddition 
to the Head Office at Poona there were five branch offices at 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kalyan, Kolhapur and Baroda in the 
area of the erstwhile Bombay State and three more at 
Amravati, Aurangabad and Nagpur were added after the 
coming into being of the bilingual Bombay State in November 
1956. 

In view of the fact that the regular depleted staff of the 
department was quite unable to cope with the extra work 
created as a result of the merger of the Deccan State including 
the major State of Kolhapur, Government created a branch 
office of this department at Kolhapur on 1st December 1949, 
in-charge of the Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to 
Government with necessary staff. The activities of this branch 
office are, however, not restricted to the district of Kolhapur 
but arc extended to other adjoining districts as well. There 
are two draft town planning schemes at Kolhapur already 
sanctioned by Government, arbitration proceedings in respect 
of which are in progress (August 1957). Government accorded 
sanction to the making of town planning schemes, Kolhapur 
No. Ill, on 30th November, 1956 and the draft scheme is being 
prepared by the local authority through the agency of this 
department. Similarly, the work of preparation of a draft 
town planning scheme at Ichalkaranji is also being carried out 
through this department. 

The work of preparing layouts under the Community Community Deve- 
Development Project for 45 villages in the Kolhapur district topment Project, 
has been entrusted to the Deputy Assistant Consulting 
Surveyor to Government, Kolhapur, with the assistance of 
necessary additional staff. Requisite layouts for 20 villages 
were prepared and supplied to the Collector of Kolhapur (1957). 

In addition to the above work in the Community Development 
Project Area of Kolhapur district, a few cases outside the 
Community Development Project Area have also been dealt 
with in this district. 
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Government desired to develop the plateau of Panhala as 
a hill station and, for this purpose, this department has been 
asked to prepare a Development Plan for Panhala. Govern- 
ment also sanctioned special staff for this purpose under 
the Deputy Assistant Consulting. Surveyor to Government, 
Kolhapur. A tentative development plan has been prepared 
which when finalised would be submitted to Government along 
with the detailed report explaining the proposals thereof. 

The unprecedented disastrous river floods during the 
monsoon of 1953, washed away a number of villages in the 
district of Kolhapur causing very heavy damage. In respect 
of Paragaon village, it was decided to abandon the old gaothan 
and to resettle the villagers in new sites at a safe level above 
the high flood level. 

The work of planning of new village sites was entrusted to 
the Kolhapur branch office. The principal idea underlying 
the plans for these new villages is to create a self-sufficient 
village community provided with its own school, bazar, 
dispensary, chavadi, gymnasium, play-ground, etc. The plans 
were prepared after careful survey and enquiry of the needs 
in consultation with the villagers and received their whole- 
hearted approval. This has set a new trend in rural planning 
and its popularity is reflected in the increasing demand for 
planning and improvement from a number of villages in this 
region. 

The most outstanding work done in this district is the 
preparation of a master plap of Kolhapur town. Under the 
provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954, a concession 
has been granted to those local authorities for whose areas 
master plans have already been prepared to submit such plans 
to Government as Development Plans for sanction, provided 
they do so within a period of six months from the coming into 
force of the Act. The work of finalisation of the master plan 
so as to conform to the provisions of the new Act is in progress 
(1957) and the local authority would submit the same to 
Government for sanction before the prescribed period. . 

The Directorate op Publicity. 

The Directorate has a publicity office in the district, 
situated at Kolhapur. The District Publicity Officer-in-charge 
of this office has been provided with a mobile publicity van 
fitted with 16 mm. cinema projection equipment. He moves 
round the villages of the district and provides free film 
programmes for the benefit of the villagers. The films exhibited 
are mostly documentaries imparting instruction in subjects 
related to rural life such as agriculture, health, citizenship, 
village industries, etc. The films have also entertainment 
value. He also delivers lectures to the audience explaining 
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Government’s policies and programmes. He also keeps in chapter 18. 
close personal contact with the people of the district and — 
arranges the dissemination to the people of news and informa- Departmenfe! 
tion sent to him. The office of the District Publicity Officer, Directorate of 
Kolhapur, is under the supervision of the Regional Publicity DjaS'Scitv 
Officer, Poona. Officer. ‘ 

There are about 13 radio sets installed in the Kolhapur district Dural 
so far (July 1S57), under the Rural Broadcasting Scheme. Broadoastin s- 
These radio sets are being maintained from the Rural 
Broadcasting Headquarters at Sangli. Recently Rural Broad- 
casting Headquarter have been opened at Kolhapur with 
a view to looking after the installation and maintenance of 
sets in the Kolhapur district. The All-India Radio has set-up 
for the benefit of the villagers, Farm Forums at four rural 
receiving centres maintained by the Rural Broadcasting Section 
of the Directorate of Publicity in Kolhapur district. 

Administration of Managed Estates. 


On many occasions the Government takes over management 
of the estates of minors, lunatics and persons who are incapable 
of managing their own property in order to secure proper care 
and management of the estates concerned. There are 
two pieces of legislation which govern such administration. 
One is the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905) and the 
other a Union Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VII of 1890). 
The idea in Government administering the estates of minors 
and lunatics is to secure proper care and management of the 
estates concerned. In the case of persons incapable of managing 
their own property, assumption of superintendence of the 
estate is undertaken only when the estate is encumbered with 
debt or mismanaged or has no one capable of taking proper 
care of it, and Government is of opinion that it is expedient 
in the public interest to preserve the property of the person 
for the benefit of his family and the property is of such value 
that economical management by the Government agency is 
practicable. 


Managed 

Estates. 


Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the Collector of Court of Wards 
Kolhapur is the Court of Wards for the limits of his district. Act * 

The State Government has, however, powers to appoint, in lieu 
of the Collector, either a special officer or a board consisting 
of two or more officers to be the Court of Wards. Delegation 
of powers of the Court of Wards to the Collector, Assistant 
or Deputy Collector is provided for. The Court of Wards is 
empowered to assume the superintendence of the property of 
the landholder or of any pension holder who is “disqualified 
to manage his own property”. Those who are deemed to be 
disqualified are: (a) minors (b) females declared by the 
District Court as unfit to manage their own property; 

(c) persons declared by the District Court to be incapable of 
managing or unfit to manage their own property; and 
(a.e.r.) L*o Vf 768—52 
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(d) persons adjudged by a competent civil court to be of 
unsound mind and incapable of managing their affairs. The 
Court of/ Wards, however, cannot assume superintendence of the 
property of any minor for the management of whose property 
a guardian has been appointed by will or other instrument or 
under section 7(1) of the Guardians and Wards Act. 

In 1957 there were only five estates under the superintendence 
of the Collector as Court of Wards, Kolhapur, and the net 
income and the total recurring expenditure on account of 
these estates were Rs. 12,496 and Rs. 11,900 respectively. 

There were no estates under the management of the Collector 
of Kolhapur under the Guardians and Wards Act prior to 
1st April 1954. In 1953, Government under Government 
Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 2521/49, dated 
4th September 1953 derided to entrust the work of management 
of Minor’s Estates to the Collector of the district on the separa- 
tion of the judiciary from the executive. Accordingly, 
27 estates were transferred by the District Judge, Kolhapur, on 
1st April 1954 by appointing the Collector as guardian of the 
property of the said estates in place of the Deputy Nazir, who 
was managing these estates as guardian of the property. In 
1957 there were 22 estates under management and their total 
income was Rs. 9,030. The State Government has appointed the 
Personal Assistant to the Collector of Kolhapur as a Collector 
for the purpose of the said Act in Kolhapur district, under sub- 
clause (6) of Section 4 of the said Act. A staff consisting of 
one Aval Karkun and one clerk has been sanctioned by 
Government for the work of these estates. 
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CHAPTER 19— VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANISATIONS. 

It is true that the responsibility for introducing measures 
to bring about the moral and material progress of a society lies 
mainly and primarily on the shoulders of its government. The 
ever expanding directions of that progress, however, make it 
almost inevitable that the activities of the government should 
be supplemented by the efforts of public-spirited individuals and 
institutions. The urge for public service is ingrained in many 
persons. And that call from within gets exalted into the call 
of national duty when a country consciously starts on the 
journey towards self-development. 

In the course of several decades after the seventies of the 
last century, there came to be established in Kolhapur 
district, as in other districts of the State, different kinds of 
institutions intended to serve the various needs of the community. 
A large part of the present district, with its capital city, then 
formed the Indian State of Kolhapur. Its rulers inspired the 
organisation of several public bodies and patronized them. Many 
enthusiastic and selfless workers devoted themselves to the 
building up of such bodies which had as their objectives the 
spread of education, uplift of backward classes, encouragement 
to physical training, giving an impetus to cultural activities like 
music and drama etc. 

After the merger of Kolhapur State in the State of Bombay, 
the old royal patronage was withdrawn. But the momentum 
gained by the institutions in the course of their active life for 
a number of years did not slow down. Most of them are still 
thriving on public support and playing their part in enriching 
the social and cultural life of the district. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to record briefly the contribution made by the more 
conspicious of these bodies to the progress of the district. 

Spread of literacy and education is the motive behind a majority 
of the organisations, the important ones of which are described 
below: — > 

The Vidyapeeth Society, Kolhapur, was founded in 1953 for 

(i) imparting education by modern methods of teaching, 

(ii) conducting the Vidyapeeth at Kolhapur, and (iii) starting 
(o.c.p.) X.-0 Vf 76S — 52a 
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CHAPTER 19. associate institutes of the Vidyapeeth in different places. The 
VoluntarTsociai soc ^ et y consists of the president, one or more vice-presidents and 
° U Se1rice 0C1 members who together form the governing council which 
Organisations, controls the affairs of the society. The society has at present 
Vidyap™h (1958) 44 members. The activities of the society extend over 

Society. Kolhapur city, KhadaMat and Gaganbavda. It runs five 

primary schools (including one for girls) and one balmandir. 
It also runs an ashram called Tapowan where agriculture is 
carried on on about 18 acres of land. The value of the society’s 
immovable property as on 31st March 1956 was Rs. 2,16,879. The 
total income of the society in 1955-56 was Rs. 1,40,046 and 
expenditure Rs. 1,39,693. 

Xerr Education The New Education Society was established at Kolhapur in 
! cuc y * 1921. The object of the Society is to bring within easy reach 
of the masses education, cultural and technical, in all its 
aspects by starting primary and secondary schools and colleges 
in different centres. The management of the society’s affairs 
is vested in the governing council composed of 17 members 
elected by the society’s donors from amongst themselves and 
the society’s life members. 

The society runs four high schools including one for girls, 
one middle school, three primary schools, one pre-primary 
school and the C. P. Ed. Institute (an Institute of Physical 
Education). Of these, two high schools, two primary schools, 
one pre-primary school and the C. P. Ed. Institute are at 
Kolhapur; one high school and one primary school are at 
Islampur in South Satara district ; and one high school is at 
Jaisingpur in Kolhapur district. There is a middle school at 
Nandni in Shirol taluka. 

The income and expenditure of the society during 1955-56 
was Rs. 2,71,287 and Rs. 2,70,224 respectively; the value of its 
immovable property was Rs. 3,06,000. 

This organisation was started in 1942 with the object of 
spreading education amongst the masses and inculcating a taste 
for literature by starting libraries and by arranging lectures. 
The society runs one high school and two primary schools, 
including one for girls. All the three institutions are situated 
in Kolhapur city. The society does not have school buildings 
of its own. 

The Asad Shit- This organisation was started in 1946 with the object of 

fhan Mandat, conducting primary schools. It has a working committee 
consisting of a president, a vice-president, a secretary and 
* manager, and five members. The Mandal runs one primary 
school and one Montessory school at Kolhapur. The income of 
the Mandal was Rs. 14,983 in 1956-57. The Mandal does not 
own any school building. 


SbriShahu 
Shikshan Prasa- 
rak Mandal. 
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Shri Mouni Vidyapeeth, Gargoti, was established in 1952. 
The main object before it is rural reconstruction and- 
rural education. Its activities are mainly concentrated in 
Bhudargad taluka. It is held that the tasks of rural reconstruc- 
tion and rural education are inseparable and, therefore, the 
Vidyapeeth has before it the motto "education through 
reconstruction and reconstruction through education”. Since 
reconstruction of life of a region is the responsibility of the 
people living in that region, the Vidyapeeth has restricted its 
role to creating a social will in the minds of the rural people 
to think in terms of community needs and welfare, 
discovering local talent, training local social workers and 
organising local leadership. 

The members of the Vidyapeeth are of three kinds viz., 
(i) institutions, (ii) individuals and (iii) honorary members. 
The institution members are again of two types ; permanent 
and others. Individual members are of three kinds : fellows, 
friends and patrons. 

The affairs of the Vidyapeeth are managed by three 
committees viz., the governing council, the executive committee 
and the advisory board of experts. The governing council 
consists of the president, two representatives of each of the 
three permanent institution members, such number of represen- 
tatives of non-permanent but affiliated institution admitted to 
membership as may be decided by the executive committee, all 
individual members, all honorary members and the Director of 
the Vidyapeeth who is the secretary of the governing council. 
The president is to convene meetings of the governing council 
as and when necessary. Within three months of the close of 
every financial year, an annual general meeting of the govern- 
ing council has to be convened to consider the annual report 
and audited statement of accounts for the preceding year, to 
elect members of the executive committee for the ensuing year, 
to appoint auditors and to consider the budget and programme 
for the ensuing year. 

The executive committee consists of the President of the 
Vidyapeeth, the hulapati of the Vidyapeeth, two representatives 
each of the three permanent member institutions, one representa- 
tive elected by the institutions admitted to membership, one 
fellow, one friend and one patron elected respectively by all 
fellows, by all friends and honorary members, and by all 
patrons respectively and the Director of the Vidyapeeth (who 
is also the secretary of the 11 - executive committee). The execu- 
tive committee is responsible for the administration of the 
Vidyapeeth in accordance with the rules and regulations and 
the directions issued by the governing council. 

The advisory board of experts is appointed for a period of 
three years at a time by the executive committee to advise it 
on all matters connected with the Vidyapeeth. The chairman 
of the board is designated as the kulpati of the Vidyapeeth. 
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